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PREFACE. 


^^ 


My  first  volume  was  preliminary.  I  am  now  able 
to  annomioe  the  exact  extent  and  scheme  of  my 
book.  My  plan  now  extends  to  five  volumes.  The 
present  volume  takes  in  the  first  stage  of  the  actual 
struggle  between  Normans  and  Englishmen,  that  is» 
the  Reign  of  Eadward  the  Confessor.  I  begin  with 
Eadwaxd's  election,  and  I  continue  the  narrative  to 
his  death.  I  take  in  also  the  early  years  of  William 
in  Normandy.  In  this  period  the  struggle  is  not 
as  yet  a  struggle  of  open  warfare :  it  is  a  political 
struggle  within  the  Kingdom  of  England.  Harold 
and  William  gradually  come  to  be  the  leaders  and 
representatives  of  their  several  nations ;  but  they  are 
not,  during  the  time  embraced  in  the  present  volume, 
brought  into  any  actually  hostile  relation  to  one 
another. 

The  third  volume  will,  as  fSax  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, be  devoted  to  the  single  year  1066.  But, 
along  with  the  history  of  that  great  year,  I  shall 
have  to  trace  the  later  years  of  William's  Norman 
reign.     The  year  itself  is  the  time  of  actual  warfare 
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between  England  and  Normandy  under  their  re- 
spective sovereigns.  It  embraces  the  reign  of  Harold 
and  the  interregnum  which  followed  his  death.  I 
shally  in  this  volume,  describe  the  election  of  Harold, 
the  campaigns  of  Stamfordbridge  and  Hastings, 
and  the  formal  completion  of  the  Conquest  by  the 
acceptance  and  coronation  of  William  as  King  of 
the  English.  Of  this  volume  a  considerable  part  is 
already  written. 

The  fourth  volume  I  shall  devote  to  the  reign  of 
William  in  England.  The  Conquest,  formally  com- 
pleted by  his  coronation,  has  now  to  be  practically 
carried  out  throughout  the  land.  The  authority  of 
William,  already  formally  acknowledged,  is  gradually 
established  over  England;  local  resistance  is  over- 
come; the  highest  offices  and  the  greatest  landed 
estates  throughout  England  are  gradually  transferred 
from  natives  to  foreigners.  Before  William^s  death 
the  work  was  thoroughly  done,  and  the  great  Domes- 
day Survey  may  be  looked  on  as  its  record.  The 
Conquest,  in  its  immediate  results,  is  now  fiilly 
accomplished. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  will  there- 
fore embrace  the  main  narrative,  the  third  being  the 
centre  of  all.  The  fifth  volume  will  answer  to  the 
first.  It  will  be  supplementary,  as  the  first  was  pre- 
liminary. It  will  be  devoted  to  the  results  of  the 
Conquest,  as  the  first  was  devoted  to  its  causes.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  prolong  the  detailed  history 
beyond  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  down 
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to  Edward  the  First,  in  order  to  point  out  the  stages 
by  which  the  Norman  settlers  were  gradually  &8ed 
into  the  mass  of  the  English  nation.  I  shall  also 
have  to  examine  the  permanent  results  of  the 
Conquest  on  government,  language,  and  the  general 
oondition  of  England. 

I  have  again  to  give  my  best  thanks  for  help  of 
various  kinds  to  several  of  the  friends  whom  I  spoke 
of  in  my  first  volimie.  To  them  I  must  now  add 
Mr.  DuffiiB  Hardy  and  Mr.  Edward  Edwards.  But, 
above  all,  I  must  again  express  my  deep  thanks  to 
Professor  Stubbs,  not  only  for  the  benefit  derived 
from  his  writings,  but  for  his  personal  readiness  to 
correct  and  to  suggest  on  all  points.  Without  his 
help  I  may  truly  say  that  this  volume  could  not  be 
what  I  trust  it  ia 


SOMEBLEAZE,  WbLLS, 

April  2l9t,  1868. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  1 4,  note  4,  for  ''  manude  '*  read  "monude/* 

p.  46,  note  I,  for  '*  men  "  read  "man.** 

p.  50,  side-note,  for  "  Earldom  '*  read  "Earldoms." 

p.  5a,  L  7.  There  is  another  writ  which,  though  neither  Northumberland 
nor  any  Northumbrian  Earl  is  distinctly  mentioned,  is  clearly  meant  to  run  in 
Northumberland  more  than  anywhere  else.  This  is  the  writ  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv. 
230,  addressed,  according  to  a  form  found  elsewhere,  to  the  Bishops,  Earls, 
and  Thegns  of  all  those  shires  in  which  Archbishop  Ealdred  had  any  lands 
("  Eadward  cyngc  gr^t  mine  biscopas  and  mine  eorlas  and  ealle  myne  ^egenas 
on  0am  scfran  Oser  Ealdred  sercebisoeop  hsfeO  land  innefredndlice*').  Among 
these  shires  Gloucestershire  is  doubtless  included,  but  Yorkshire  must  have 
stood  foremost. 

p.  JO,  note  I.     See  p.  438. 

p.  8a,  1.  5.  There  is  an  odd  notice  of  Lyfing's  plurality  of  Bishopricks  in 
a  deed  in  God.  Dipl.  vi.  195.  It  is  a  conveyance  of  lands  to  Sherborne  made 
in  a  Scirgem6t  of  Devonshire  held  at  Exeter  under  the  presidency  of  Earl 
Godwine.  Lyfing  is  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  he  is  described  as  "Lyfing 
bisoeop  be  norSan,"  as  if  a  Devonshire  man's  notions  of  Worcester  were  not 
very  clear.     Worcester  was  clearly  the  see  which  Lyfing  loved  best. 

p.  89,  note  3.  I  ought  here  to  have  added  another  entry  in  the  same  folio 
of  Domesday,  which  I  knew  perfectly  well,  but  which  did  not  catch  my  eye 
when  I  wrote  this  note.  In  the  second  column  of  fol.  180  are  the  words 
"  Abbatiasa  tenet  Fencote,  et  ipsa  tenuit  T.  R.  E."  This,  and  the  entry  about 
"  victus  monialium,"  are  the  whole  account  of  the  monastery.  This  entry 
however  may  well  agree  with  my  view  of  the  case.  Fenoote  is  but  a  small 
dependency  of  Leominster,  and  it  was  probably  a  portion  set  aside  for 
Eadgifu*s  personal  maintenance.     If  so,  she  .'survived  her  error  forty  years. 

p.  108, 1.  14.    Perhaps  more  accurately,  in  the  Earldom  of  Balph,  under 
the  superior  authority  of  Leoiric.    See  p.  563. 

p.  115,  note  5.    On  seeming  anachronisms  of  this  kind  see  p.  634.    0£ 
p.  Ill, note  I. 

p.  134,  note  a.  On  the  bare  possibility  that  Toetig  may  have  held  some 
subordinate  government  as  early  as  this  time,  see  p.  567, 

p.  165,  1.  3.  To  prevent  misconception,  it  may  be  needful  to  explain  to 
some  readers  that  there  was  a  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  was  crowned  at 
Paris  (see  voL  i.  p.  168)  and  who  died  at  Saint  Helena,  and  who  slew  more 
men  in  unjust  wars  than  probably  any  one  man  in  Europe  since  Caius 
Julius  0«sar. 


XXX  ADDITIONS   AND   COBRBCTIONS. 

p.  1 80,  1.  II,  for  "80  perilous  an  enterprise**  reiu)  ''the  same  periloaa 
enterprise.*' 

p.  309, 1.  7,  for  "Princes"  read  "Prince.'* 

p.  248,  I.  15,  after  "half  dressed**  read  "himself.** 

p.  349,  note  3,  for  "  of  the  Monaslioon**  read  "in  the  Monasticon.*' 

p.  378,  note  1,  for  "  contigerftt**  read  "  contigerat." 

p.  284,  note  3.  I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Mr.  Dimock  for  the  explanation 
that  "aocipiter**  is  the  goshawk,  while  the  sparrow-hawk  is  ''nisus.*'  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  small  birds  the  difference  is  perhaps  not  very 
important. 

p.  287,  note  2,  for  "than  that  at  Alen^on**  read  "than  he  was  at  Alen^on.** 

p.  333, 1.  34,  after  "from  Kent**  read  "from  Surrey." 

P-  337»  L  »7-     Seep.  6o3. 

p.  343,  note  2,  for  "Jilir  read  "jKti.** 

p.  347,  note  3.  Of  Kalph  the  Staller  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  lai^ 
in  my  next  volume.  I  suspect  him  to  be  the  Ralph  mentioned  in  the 
Clironides  under  the  year  1075. 

p.  349,  note  2.  On  Leofric's  plurality  of  abbeys  see  also  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle,  1066. 

P-  359>  iio^  I-  "Bundinus,"  that  is  Bondig,  was  an  Englishman.  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  him  again. 

p.  368,  I  8,* for  "around**  read  "beneath.** 

P-  373. 1.  3,  for  "  West-Frankish**  read  "  Bast-Frankish.** 

p.  418, 1.  4  from  bottom,  for  "  whenever"  read  •'  wherever.** 

p.  423, 1.  8  from  bottom,  dele  "  indeed.** 

p.  433, 1.  15,  for  "fell  vacant  in  the  course  of  the  year'*  read  "were  now 
vacant.**  It  seems  uncertain  whether  Heaca  died  in  1057  or  in  1058  (see 
p.  414) :  if  the  former  year  is  right,  the  see  of  Selsey  must  have  remained 
vacant  a  year.  As  this  is  not  likely,  the  expression  in  the  text  is  probably 
true,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  the  matter  unoertain. 

D).  note  I,  for  "disposition**  read  "disposal.** 

p.  436,  1.  10.  The  three  Wul&tans — Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  founder  of  Gloucester  Abbey — ^Wulfstan,  monk  of 
Worcester  and  Abbot  of  Gloucester — and  Saint  Wulfstan,  Prior  and  Bishop 
of  Worcester, — ^must  be  careftilly  distinguished  from  each  other.  All  were 
alive  at  once,  and  the  last  two  were  strictly  contemporary,  and  all  had  mora 
or  less  to  do  with  Worcester  and  Gloucester. 

p.  441, 1.  8.  I  shall  discuss  in  my  third  volume  the  posability  of  this  Esegar 
being  the  "Ansgardus'*  of  Guy  of  Amiens.  The  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me 
when  I  wrote  this  part  of  the  text. 

p.  448, 1.  18,  for  "  two"  read  "four"«io56-io6o. 

p.  451,  note  6.    On  this  Ajeot  and  others  of  the  name,  see  p.  643. 

p.  461,  note  5,  for  "436"  read  «  438.** 

p.  465,  note  5,  for  "  1363**  read  **  1062.** 

p.  467,  note  3.  This  charge  against  Ealdred  is  confirmed  by  the  entries  in 
Domesday,  164  &.  "Eldred  archiepiscopus  tenuit  Stanedis.  De  dominio 
Sancti  Petri  de  Glouuecestre  friit."     "  Sanctus  Petrus  de  Olouuecestitf^nuit 
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Lecca,  et  Eldred  archiepisoopus  tenuit  oam  abbatift."  Both  these  are  lord- 
shipe  in  GlouoeBtenhire,  which  were  still  held  by  the  see  of  York  at  the  time 
of  the  Survey.  It  is  not  so  clear  when  we  read  of  a  third  lordship  in  the  same 
list ;  "  Eldredns  archiepiscopus  tenuit  Otintune.  .  .  .  Thomas  archiepiscopus 
tenet.  Sanotus  Petrus  de  Glouuecestre  habuit  in  dominio  donee  Bex 
WillehnuB  in  Angliam  venit.**  Does  this  mean  that  Ealdred,  who  was,  for 
some  time  at  least,  in  William*s  &vour,  continued  his  spoliations  of  the  monks 
of  Glo-Qoester  after  his  aooeesion  ? 

p.  479, 1.  1 3,  for  "  seem  well*'  read  ''  well  seem."     See  p.  651. 

p.  487, 1.  g,  and  497, 1.  19.     See  p.  651. 

p.  511,  1.  16.  The  Bishop  meant  would  doubtless  be  Stigand  as  Bishop  of 
the  diocese ;  by  the  same  showing  the  Abbot  would  most  likely  be  Harold's 
ancle  JEthrigt  the  Abbot  of  the  neighbouring  house  of  New  Minster. 

p.  531, 1.  34.    Cf.  Ovid,  Metamorph.  x.  467  ; 

"  Foraitan  »tatis  quoque  nomine,  Filia,  dicat." 

p.  541, 1.  10,  for  "  this"  read  "  his." 

P*  5^5*  ^  7>  ^or  againt"  read  "  against." 

p.  553)  1.  14.  The  list  in  the  Knytliiga  Saga,  0.  1 1,  is  no  less  strange ; 
Harold,  Tostig,  "  Maurakaare,**  Waltheof,  and  Swend. 

P'  59^*  I-  9  from  bottom,  for  "  late  "  read  **  later,"  and  in  last  line  but  one 
dele**  than." 

p.  607, 1.  1 1  from  bottom,  for  **  proeente  "  read  "  prssentem." 

p.  611^  1.  13  from  bottom,  for  "minded"  read  "reminded." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

PROM  THE  BLEGrnON  OF  SADWABD  TO  THE  BANISHMENT 

OP  GODWINE.*       10411-1051. 

WE  have  thus  far  gone  through  the  course  of  those 
events  which  acted  as  the  more  distant  causes  of 
the  Norman  Conquest;  with  the  accession  of  Eadward  we 

'  Among  our  authorities  for  this  period  the  Engliflh  Chronicles  of  course 
still  retain  their  preeminent  place,  and  the  di£ferences,  especially  the  marked 
difierenoes  in  political  feeling,  between  the  various  versions  become  of 
constantly  increasing  importance.  Florence  also,  always  valuable,  now 
increases  in  value.  *  His  narrative  is  still  grounded  on  that  of  the 
GhronicleB,  but  he  gradually  ceases  to  be  a  mere  copyist.  It  is  always 
of  moment  to  see  which  of  the  several  versions  he  foDows;  and,  as  he 
draws  nearer  his  own  time,  he  gradually  acquires  the  character  of  a 
distinct  authority.  He  can  however  hardly  be  looked  on  as  such  during 
the  period  embraced  in  this  Chapter.  The  contemporary  Biographer  of 
Eadward  now  becomes  of  the  greatest  value  in  his  own  special  depart* 
ment.  For  aU  matters  which  are  strictly  personal  to  the  Ring,  tiie  Lady, 
and  the  whole  fiunily  of  Gknlwine,  his  authority  is  primary.  He  is  however 
very  distinctly  not  an  historian,  but  a  biographer,  sometimes  a  laureate. 
In  his  narrative  there  are  many  omissions  and  some  inaccuracies ;  his 
▼alne  lies  mainly  in  his  vivid  personal  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the 
time,  with  all  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  personally  acquainted.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  book,  dedicated  to  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  panegyric  on  her  fiunily.  Still  it  is  highly  important  to 
have  this  deecription  of  them  from  the  English  side  to  SQt  against  the 
dominant  Nonnan  calumnies.  It  is  to  the  Chronicles  as  harmonized  by 
Florence  that  we  must  go  for  our  main  fiicts ;  the  Biographer  gives  us 
their  personal  aspect,  their  personal  colouring,  and  many  personal  details. 
Just  as  the  Encomiast  of  Eadgyth  becomes  of  so  much  value,  we  lose 
the  Encomiast  of  Emma,  who  ends  his  narrative  with  the  accession  of 
Harthacnut.  The  purely  Norman  writers  now  gain  in  importance.  But, 
as  regards  purely  English  affiurs,  their  importance  is  of  this  peculiar  kind, 
that,  after  reading  the  English  account  of  any  f»ct,  it  is  needful  to  turn 
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CHAP.  vn.  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  Conquest  itself.  The  actual 
The  Btrug-  subjugation  of  England  by  force  of  arms  is  still  twenty- 
tween  four  years  distant;  but  the  stru^le  between  Norman 
^d"^  and  Englishman  for  dominion  in  Engknd  has  already 
liflhmen      ij^OTn.     That  such  would  be  the  result  of  Eadward's 

begiDswith      ° 

theaccee-    accession  was   certainly  not   looked    for  by   those  who 

Eadward.    raised  him  to  the  throne.     Never  was  any  prince  called 

to  assume  a  crown  by  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 

national  will.     " All  folk  chose  Eadward  to  King"    The 

Import  of   choice  expressed  the  full  purpose  of  the  English  nation 

election  •  *  *®  endure  no  King  but  one  who  was  their  bone  and  their 

T^F*  r^ii  ^^^'     ^^  attachment  to  the  memory  of  the  g^at  Cnut 

people  to    could  survive  the  utter  misgovernment  of  his  sons.    The 

but  an**"    thought  of  another  Danish  King  was  now  hateful.     Yet 

Engi'iBh      ^jj^  royal  house  of  Denmark  contained  at  least  one  prince 

who  was  in   every  way  worthy  to  reign.      Could   the 


and  Bee  what  is  the  Norman  perversion  of  it.  At  the  head  of  the  clan 
stands  William  of  Poitiers,  Archdeacon  of  Lisieuz,  the  chaplain  and 
biographer  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His  work,  unluckily  imperfect,  is 
our  primary  authority  for  all  that  concerns  his  hero  ;  but  allowance  miut 
be  made  throughout  for  his  constant  flatteiy  of  his  own  master  and  his 
frantic  hatred  towards  Grodwine  and  Harold.  Tho  later  Nonnan  writei% 
William  of  Jumi^es  and  his  continuator,  and  the  poetical  ohroniolttn, 
Robert  Wace  and  Benott  de  Sainte  More,  are  of  use  as  witnessing  to  Kor- 
man  tradition,  but  they  do  not  yet  assume  that  special  value  which  belongs 
to  William  of  Jumi^es  and  Wace  at  a  somewhat  later  time.  The  sub- 
sidiary English  writers,  and  the  occasional  notices  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  foreign  historians,  retain  the  same  seoondazy  value  as  before.  Indeed,  as 
Scandinavian  affiurs  are  of  great  importance  during  several  years  of  this 
period,  the  Sagas  of  Magnus  and  Harold  Hardrada  may  be  looked  upon  as 
of  something  more  than  secondary  value.  Among  the  secondary  English 
writers,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  diminishes  in  importance,  as  he  gets  more 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  ancient  ballads  and  traditions  which  it  is  his  great 
merit  to  have  preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  increases,  as  he  draws  nearer  to  his  own  time.  He  often  sets 
before  us  two  versions  of  a  story,  and  makes  an  attempt  at  a  critical  com- 
parison of  them.  But  his  prejudices  are  distinctly  Norman,  and  his  utter 
lack  of  azrangement,  his  habit  of  dragging  in  the  most  irrelevant  tales  at  the 
most  important  points  of  his  narrative,  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  of  writers  to  consult. 
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national  feeling  have  endured  another  Danish  ruler^  Swend  chap.  vn. 
Efitiithson  might  have  governed  England  as  prudently  ^^^. 
and  as  prosperously  as  he  afterwards  governed  Denmark,  candidates; 
But  the  great  qualities  of  Swend  had  as  yet  hardly  shown  SgtrithKm- 
themselves.     He  could  have  been  known  at  this  time  only 
as  a  young  adventurer^  who   had  signally  failed  in  the 
only  great  exploit  which  he  had  attempted.^    And^  above 
all  things,  the  feeling  of  the  moment  called  for  an  Eng- 
lishman, for  an  ^theling  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic.     One 
such  ^theling  only  was  at  hand.     One  son  of  Eadmund  Eadwud 
Ironside  was  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  but  he  had  been  ^^nd. 
from  his  in&ncy  an  exile  in  a  distant  land.     Most  likely 
no  one  thought  of  him  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
Crown;   it  may  well   be  that  his   very   existence  was 
generally  forgotten.     In  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  there  Position  of 
was  now  only  one  representative  of  the  ancient  royal 
house.     Eadward,  the  son  of  ^thelred  and  Emma,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  and  half-canonized  Alfred,  had 
long  been  &miliar  to  English  imaginations,  and,  since  the 
accession  of  his   half-brother    Harthacnut,  the  English 
Court  had  been  his  usual  dwellingi>place»    Eadward,  and 
Eadward  alone,  stood  forth  as  the  heir  of  English  royalty, 
the  representative  of  English  nationality^     In  his  behalf 
the  popular  voice  spoke  out  at  once  and  unmistakeably. 
'^  Before  the  King  buried  were,  all  folk  chose  Eadward 
to  King  at  London.^ 


w 


§  1.  The  Election  and  Coronation  of  Eadward. 

10411-1043. 

The  general  course  of  events  at  this  time  is  perfectly  Popular 
plain,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  as  to  some  Eadward. 
of  the  details.^    The  popular  election  of  Eadward  took  •^''"*'  '^'^*- 
place  in  June,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut, 

^  See  Tol.  L  p.  589.        '  On  the  different  statementBy  Aee  Appendix  A. 
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oHAF.  vu.  and  even  before  his  burial ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Hiflooro-  the  coronation  of  the  new  King  did  not  take  place  till 
delayed  till  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  jcar.^  This  delay  is  singular^  and  needs 
the  next  explanation.  The  consecration  of  a  King  was  then  not 
Import-  A  mere  pageant^  but  a  rite  of  the  utmost  moment^  par- 
aoce  of  the  (^^^1^0,  almost  of  a  sacramental  character.     Without  it  the 

coronation-  ^ 

rite.  King  was  not  King  at  all^  or  King  only  in  a  very  imperfect 

sense.  We  have  seen  how  impossible  it  was  for  the 
uncrowned  Harthacnut  to  retain  his  hold  upon  Wessex.*^ 
The  election  of  the  Witan  gave  to  the  person  chosen  the 
sole  right  to  the  Crown^  but  he  was  put  into  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  office  only  by  the  ecclesiastical  consecra- 
tion. Eadward  then^  for  nearly  ten  months  after  his  first 
election^  could  not  be  looked  on  as  '^  iull  King/'  ^  but  as 
at  most  King-elect.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  such 
a  delay  ?  The  notion  of  a  general  war  with  the  Danes  in 
England^  which  might  otherwise  account  for  it^  I  have 
elsewhere  shown  to  be  without  foundation.'^  The  circum- 
stances of  the  time  would  seem  to  have  been  singularly 
unsuited  for  any  delay.  We  should  have  expected  that  the 
same  burst  of  popular  feeling  which  carried  Eadward's  im- 
mediate and  unanimous  election  would  also  have  demanded 
the  exclusion  of  any  possible  competitor  by  an  immediate 

Probable     coronation.     But  the  fact  was  otherwise.     The  explanation 

0aU86B  of 

the  delay ;  of  ^^  singular  a  state  of  things  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
^^Tiikely  ^^  Certain  hints  which  imply  that  it  was  caused^  portly  by 
absent        Eadward's  absence  from  England^  partly  by  an  unwilling- 

from  Ens- 

land,  and     ness  on  his  part  to  accept  the  Crown.     There  is  strong 

to^acoept     reason  to  believe  that  Eadward  was  not  in  England  at  the 

the  Crown,  moment  of  his   half-brother's   death.      Harthacnut  had 

indeed  recalled  him  to  England^  and  his  court  had  become 

the  English  iEtheling's  ordinary  dwelling-place.     But  this 

fact  in  no  way  shuts  out  the  possibility  that   Eadward 

1  Chronn.  and  Flor.  Wig.  1043.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  560. 

«  See  vol.  i.  p,  596.  .  ♦  Vol.  i.  p.  592. 
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may  have  been  absent  on  the  Continent  at  any  particular  ohaf.  m. 
moment^   on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  French  or  Norman 
£iendsj  or  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  French  or  Norman 
sanctoary.     Meanwhile  the  sudden  death  of  Harthacnut 
left  the   throne  vacant.     As  in  other  cases  before  and 
after^^  the  citizens  of  London^  whose  importance  grows 
at  every  step^  together  with  such  of  the  other  Witan  as 
were  at  hand^  met  at  once  and  chose  Eadward  King.     As 
he  was  absent^  and  his  consent  was  doubtful^  an  embassy  EmUasy 
had  tx>  be  sent  to  him^  as  embassies  had  been  sent  to  his  ^f^d. 
lather  ^thebed^  and  to  his  brother  Harthacnut^^  inviting 
him  to  return  and  receive  the  Crown.     That  embassy^  w^ 
are  told^  consisted  of  Bishops  and  Earls;  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  at  the  head  of  their  several  orders  stood  two 
men  whom  all  accounts  set  before  us  as  the  leaders  in  the 
promotion  of  Eadward.     These  were  Lyfing^  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  Grodwine,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons."*    A  re-  Negotia- 
markable  negotiation  now  took  place  between  the  Earl  and  ^^^^ 
the  King-elect.    Details  of  private  conversations  are  always  ^^^ 
suspicious,  but  the  dialogue  attributed  to  the  Earl  and  the  wine. 
^theling  contains  nothing  but  what  is  thoroughly  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    We  can  fully  understand 
that  Eadward,  either  from  timidity  or  from  his  monastic 
turn,  might  shrink  &om  the  labour  and  responsibility  of 
reigning  at  all,  and  that,  with  his   Norman   tastes,  he 
might   look  forward  with  very  little  satisfaction  to  the 
prospect  of  reigning  over  Englishmen.      Such  scruples 

'  As  at  the  election  of  Eadznand  Ironside,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  So,  after  the 
fidl  of  Harold  the  son  of  Gk>dwine,  the  citizens  of  London  were  foremost 
in  choosing  the  young  Esdgar  King.  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  The  expression  of 
"all  folk,"  and  the  extreme  haste  at  a  time  when  the  Witan  seem  not  to 
have  been  sitting,  point  to  an  election  of  this  kind,  forestalling  the  next 
ordinary  Gem6t. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  404.  >  Vol.  i.  p.  568. 

*  Lyfing's  share  in  the  business  comes  from  Florence ;  **  Eadwardus, 
annitentibns  maxime  Gomite  Godwino  et  Wigomensi  Pnesule  Livingo, 
Lundonis  levatur  in  Begem." 
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CHAF.  vn.  were  driven  away  by  the  arg^oments  and  eloquence  of  the 
^««<5^o^  great  Earl.  The  actual  speech  put  into  his  mouth  may 
be  the  composition  of  the  historian^  but  it  contains  the 
arguments  which  cannot  fail  to  have  been  used  in  such 
a  case.  It  was  better  to  Uve  gloriously  as  a  King  than 
to  die  ingloriously  in  exile.  Eadward  was  the  son  of 
-^thelred,  the  grandson  of  Eadgar ;  the  Crown  was  there- 
fore his  natural  inheritance.  His  personal  position  and 
character  would  form  a  &Yourable  contrast  to  those  of  the 
two  worthless  youths  who  had  misgoverned  England  since 
the  death  of  Cnut.^  His  years  and  experience  fitted  him 
to  rule ;  he  was  of  an  age  to  act  vigorously  when  severity 
was  needed;  he  had  known  the  ups  and  downs  of  life; 
he  had  been  purified  by  poverty  and  exile,  and  would 
therefore  know  how  to  show  mercy  when  mercy  was 
called  for.'  If  he  had  any  doubts,  he,  Godwine,  was 
ready  to  maintain  his  cause ;  his  power  was  great  enough 
both  to  procure  the  election  of  a  candidate,  and  to  secure 
Eadward  his  throne  when  elected.^  Eadward  was  persuaded;  he 
Crown!  ^  consented  to  accept  the  Crown ;  he  plighted  his  friendship 
to  the  Earl,  and  it  may  be  that  he  promised  to  confer 
honours  on  his  sons  and  to  take  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
But  stories  of  private  stipulations  of  this  kind  are 
always  doubtful.  It  is  enough  that  Grodwine  had,  as 
all  accounts  agree,  the  chief  hand  in  raising  Eadward 
to  the  throne. 
He  returns  Eadward  now  seems  to  have  returned  to  England, 
landT*^"      probably  in  company  with  Godwine  and  the  other  am- 

^  This  contrast  is  not  directly  stated,  bat  it  seexns  implied  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  age  and  experience  of  Eadward. 

'  Will.  Malms.  iL  196.  '<  Jure  ei  competere  regnum,  nvi  maturo, 
laboribus  defidcato,  soienti  administrare  principatum  per  aetatem  severi, 
nuserias  provincialium  [Hartbacnut*s  Danegeldf]  pro  prLstinA  egestate 
temperare." 

'  lb.  '*  Quo  se  pronior  inclinaverit,  eo  fortunam  vei^ere ;  si  auxilietur, 
neminem  ausurum  obetrepere,  et  ^  converse.*' 
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bafisadors.       THie  Witan    presently    met   at    GKllingham  ohap.  vu.     :  ^     ^ ,' ' 
in  WQtahij^^  wid  it  would  seem  that  the  acceptance  of  ^**JJ^ 
Eadward's  claims  was  now  somewhat  less  unanimous  than  GiUing- 
it  had  been  during  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  1049-5. 
followed   the   death   of  Harthacnut.     Godwine   brought 
forward  Eadward  as  a  candidate^  he  urged  his  claims  with 
aQ  his  powers  of  speech,  and  himself  set  the  example  of 
becoming  his  man  on  the  spot.     Still  an  opposition  arose  Opposition 

to  £ftd~ 

in  the  Assembly,  which  it  needed  all  the  eloquence  of  ward's 
Godwine  and  Lyfing  to  overcome.     They  had  even,  as**®*^°°' 
it  would  seem,  to  stoop  to  a  judicious  employment  of  the 
less  noble  arts  of  statesmanship.     The  majority  indeed 
were  won  over  by  the  authority  of  the  man  whom  all 
England  looked  on  as  a  father.^     But  the  votes  of  some 
had  to  be  gained  by  presents,  or,   in  pkin   words,   by 
bribes.*^     Others,  it  would  seem,  stood  out  against  Ead-  * 
ward^s  election  to  the  last.     This  opposition,  we  cannot  appwently 
doubt,  came  from  a  Danish  party  which  supported  the  interest  of 
claims   of   Swend  Estrithson.      That    prince,    on   return  ^^®"^*        • 
fi!om  his  first  unsuccessful  war  with  Magnus,  had  found 
his  cousin  Harthacnut  dead,  and  Eadward  already  King 
as  far  as  his  first  election  could  make  him  so.^     But  the 
delay  of  the  coronation,  the  uncertainty  of  Eadward's 
acceptance  of  the  Crown,  might  well  make  the  hopes  of 
Swend  and  his  partisans  revive.    We  can  hardly  believe  Alleged  ne- 
the  tale,  though  it  rests  apparently  on  the  assertion  of  ^^^e^ 
Swend  himself,  that  he  demanded  the  Crown,  and  that^'^*"^ 

and 

Eadward  made  peace  with  him,  making  the  usual  com-  Swend. 
promise  that  Swend  should  succeed  him  on  his   death, 
even  though  he  should  leave  sons.'*     Such  an  agreement 
would  of  course  be  of  no  force  without  the  consent  of 

^  Vita  Eadw.  394.  ''  Quoniam  pro  patre  ab  omnibus  habebatur,  in 
pAtemo  oonsnltu  libenter  audiebatiir."  Will.  Malms,  ii.  197.  "Quidam 
auctoritatem  ejus  secutL'* 

'  Will.  Maims,  n.  s.    **  Quidam  maneribus  flexi." 

'  See  vol.  i  p.  591.  *  Adam  Brem.  ii.  74.    See  Appendix  A. 
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CHAP.  vu.  the  Witan.  That  consent  may  have  been  given  in  the 
Assembly  at  Gillingham ;  but  such  an  arrangement  seems 
hardly  credible.  The  English  nation  no  doubt  fully  in- 
tended that  the  Crown  should  remain  in  the  House  of 
Cerdic,  and  Godwine  probably  already  hoped  that  in  the 
next  generation  the  blood  of  Cerdic  would  be  united 
with  the  blood  of  Wulfnoth.  But  it  is  certain  that  Swend 
was  in  some  way  or  other  reconciled  to  Eadward  and 
Godwine^  for  we  shall  presently  find  Swend  acting  as  the 
friend  of  England^  and  Godwine  acting  as  the  special 
champion  of  the  interests  of  Swend.^  The  son  of  Ulf 
was^  it  will  be  remembered^  the  nephew  of  Gytha^  and 
this  family  connexion  no  doubt  pleaded  for  him  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  Godwine's  higher  and  nearer  objects. 
One  of  Swend's  brothers,  Beom,  remained  in  England, 
where  he  was  soon  raised  to  a  great  Earldom,  and  seems  to 
have  been  counted  in  all  respects  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Godwine.  But  the  friends  of  Swend  in  general  were  set 
down  for  future  punishment.^  In  the  end  confiscation  or 
banishment  fell  on  the  most  eminent  of  them.  Among^ 
them  was  Osbeom,  another  brother  of  the  Danish  King, 
whom  we  shall  hear  of  in  later  times  as  betraying  the 
claims  of  his  brother,  and  therewith  the  hopes  of  Eng- 
land, into  the  hand  of  the  Norman  Conqueror. 

Eadward  was  thus  raised  to  the  throne  mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  two  patriotic  leaders,  Godwine  and 
Lyfing.  It  is  vain  to  argue  whether  Godwine  did  wisely 
in  pressing  his  election.  There  was  in  truth  no  other 
choice.  The  only  other  possible  candidates  were  Swend, 
and  Magnus  of  Norway,  of  whose  claims  we  shall  hear 
again  presently.  But  English  Reeling  called  for  an  Eng- 
lish King,  and  there  was  no  English  King  but  Eadward 


Eadward 
the  onlj 
poBBible 
choice. 


^  See  below  under  the  yean  1045  ^^^  i047- 

'  Will.  Malma.  ii.  197.     "£t  hinc  cenfiori^  notati  et  posimodum  ab 
ADgliA  expulsi." 
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to  be  had.  That  Godwine  could  have  procured  his  own  chap.  vu. 
election  to  the  Crown^  that  the  thought  of  such  an  elec- 
tion could  have  occurred  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else^ 
is  an  utterly  wild  surmise.^  If  Godwine  met  with  some 
opposition  when  pressing  the  claims  of  Eadward^  that 
opposition  would  have  increased  tenfold  had  he  ventured 
to  dream  of  the  Crown  for  himself.  The  nomination  of 
the  West-Saxon  Earl  would  have  been  withstood  to  the 
deaths  not  only  by  a  handful  of  Danes^  but  by  Leofric 
and  Siward^  probably^  in  Siward's  case  at  least,  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  force  of  their  Earldoms.  The  time 
was  not  yet  come  for  the  election  of  a  King  not  of  the 
royal  house.  There  was  no  manifest  objection  to  the 
election  of  Eadward^  and^  though  Godwine  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  powerful  man  in  England^  he  had 
not  reached  that  marked  and  undisputed  preeminence 
which  was  enjoyed  by  his  son  twenty-four  years  later. 
No  English  candidate  but  Sadward  was  possible.  And 
men  had  not  yet  learned^  Godwine  himself  probably  had 
not  fully  learned^  how  little  worthy  Eadward  was  to  be 
called  an  English  candidate.^  And  when  in  after  years 
they  learned  the  unhappy  truth,  still  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  any  time  the  least  thought  of  displacing 
Eadward  in  favour  of  either  of  his  Scandinavian  com- 
petitors, or  even  of  calling  in  Swend  to  succeed  him.  In 
rabing  Eadward  to  the  throne,  Gt>dwine  acted  simply  as 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  English  people.  The  opposition,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  came  wholly  from  the  Danes  of  what 
we  may  call  the  second  importation,  those  who  had  come 

^  Thierry,  i.  180.    St.  John,  ii.  13a. 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon  indeed  (M.  H.  B.  759  A)  hints  at  a  Bospioion  of 
Eadward's  Normannizing  tendendee,  when  he  makes  the  English  embassy 
stipulate  that  he  shall  bring  the  smallest  possible  number  of  Normans  with 
him  ("quod  pauoiasimos  Noimannorum  secum  adduoeret").  But  Henry's 
narrative  just  here  is  so  very  wild  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  his 
authority. 
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CHAP.  Yu.  into  England  with  Cnut  and  Harthacnut.  There  is  no- 
thing to  show  that  the  o]d-settled  Danish  population  of 
Northumberland  acted  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
CUinifl  of  Eadward  then  was  King.  He  reigned,  as  every  Eng- 
to  the  ^^  King  before  him  had  reigned^  by  that  union  of  popular 
9^^^>      election  and  royal  descent  which  formed  the  essence  of 

different  ... 

statements  all  ancient  Teutonic  kingship.^  But  it  would  seem  that^ 
acooidii^  ®^^^  ^^  those  days,  the  two  elements  in  his  title,  the  two 
*^l^cal  principles  to  whose  union  he  and  all  other  Kings  owed 
views  of  their  kingly  rank,  spoke  with  different  degrees  of  force 
to  different  minds.  Already,  in  the  eleventh  century,  we 
may  say  that  there  were  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England. 
At  any  rate  there  were  men  in  whose  eyes  the  choice  of 
the  people  was  the  primary  and  legitimate  source  of  king- 
ship. There  were  also  men  who  were  incUned  to  rest  the 
King^s  claim  to  his  Crown  mainly  on  his  descent  from 
those  who  had  been  Kings  before  him.  The  difference 
is  plainly  shown  in  the  different  versions  of  the  Chro- 
nicles. One  contemporary  writer,  a  devoted  partisan  of 
Oodwine,  grounds  the  King's  right  solely  on  the  popular 
choice — "All  folk  chose  Eadward  to  Bling.''  That  the 
entry  was  made  at  the  time  is  plain  from  the  prayer  which 
follows,  "  May  he  hold  it  while  God  grants  it  to  him.^^'^ 
Another  version,  the  only  one  in  any  degree  hostile  to  the 
great  Earl,  seems  purposely  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  word 
recognizing  a  distinct  right  of  choice  in  the  people.  ^'  All 
folk  received  Eadward  to  King,  as  was  his  right  by  birth.'' ^ 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  117. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1041.  ^  Eall  folc  geceas  Eadward  to  cynge  on  Lundene ; 
healde  )»  hwile  >e  him  Gk>d  nnne.*'  (Of.  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  'H.  B.  759  A. 
"  EleotiiB  est  in  Regem  ab  omni  populo.")  Hus  prayer  is  the  opposite  to 
that  of  AntinooB,  Od.  i.  386  : — 

See  Gladstone,  Homer,  iii.  51. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1043.  "  Eall  folo  underfeng  9a  Eadward  to  cinge,  swa 
him   gecynde  wees."      '*  Right   of  birth"  does   not  very  well    express 
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A  third  writer,  distinctly,  though  less  strongly,  Godwinist,  chap.  vti. 
seems  pointedly  to  combine  both  statements ;  '^  All  folk 
ehose  Eadward,  and  received  him  to  King,  as  was  his  right 
by  birth/^^     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  the 
tmest  setting  forth  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.    The  people  ehose  Eadward,  and  without  the  choice  of  Union  of 
the  people  he  would  have  had  no  right  to  reign.    But  they  ^id  here- 
chose  him  because  he  was  the  one  available  descendant  of  ^^^^ 
the  old  kingly  stock,  because  he  was  the  one  man  at  hand 
who  enjoyed  that  preference  by  right  of  birth,  which 
required  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  choice  of  the 
electors  should  be  confined  to  the  descendants  of  former 
Swings.     It  might  therefore  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that 
Eadward  was  chosen  because  the  Kingdom  was  his  by  right 
of  birth.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  what  is  abso-  EadwMd 
lutely  necessary  for  the  true  understanding  of  the  case,  guw^Son 
that  this  right  by  birth  does  not  imply  that  Eadward  J^^^^ 
would  have  been,  according  to  modem  ideas,  the  next  in  notions, 
saccession  to  the  Crown.    Eadward's  right  by  birth  would 
have  been  no  right  by  birth  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  a  modem 
lawyer.    The  younger  son  of  ^thelred  could,  according 
to  our  present  ideas,  have  no  right  to  succeed  while  any 
representative  of  his  elder  brother  survived.     The  heir,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  the  Eadward  who  was 
close  at  hand  in  England  or  Normandy,  but  the  Eadward 

"  geoynde,'*  bnt  I  do  not  see  how  better  to  translate  it.  The  word  oocura 
again  in  Ghron.  Wig.  1066,  as  applied  to  young  Eadgar.  It  will  be 
ranembered  that  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  is  the  only  one  which  charges 
Grodwine  with  a  share  in  the  death  of  Alfred.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  545,  546. 
llie  Biographer  (p.  396)  speaks  of  Eadward  as  reigning  "  ex  Dei  gratiA  et 
bcreditario  jure."  This  is  of  course  a  oourtier*s  view.  "  Hsereditario 
jure"  mnst  here  mean  a  right  deriTed  firom  ancestors,  not  a  right  to  be 
handed  on  to  descendants,  as  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
Waltham  Charter,  Cod.  DipL  iy.  154. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  104a.  **  Eall  folc  geceas  H  Eadward,  and  underfengon 
hine  to  kyninge,  eallswa  him  wel  gecynde  wsbs.'*  This  expression  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  of  Rudolf  Glaber  describing  the  election  of  Lewis 
in  946.     See  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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CHAP.  vn.  who  was  far  away  in  exile  in  Hungary  or  Russia.  Modern 

writers  constantly  speak  of  this  last  Eadward  and  of  his 

son  Eadgar  as  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  Confessor.     On  the 

contrary,  according  to  modem  notions,  the  Confessor  was 

their  lawful  heir,  and,  according  to  modem  notions,  the 

Confessor  must  be  pronounced  to  have  usurped  a  th^ne 

The  right    which  of  right  belonged  to  his  nephew.     In  his  own  time 

branch  not  ^^^^  subtleties  were  unknown.    Any  son  of  iEthelred,  any 

thought  of.  descendant  of  the  old  stock,  satisfied  the  sentiment  of 

royal  birth,  which  was  all  that  was  needed.^     To  search 

over  the  world  for  the  son  of  an  elder  brother,  while  the 

younger  brother  was  close  at  hand,  was  an  idea  which 

would  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  Englishman 

of  the  eleventh  century. 

Eadward        The  Coronation  ceremony  probably  followed  soon  after 
wS^hl**  the  meeting  at  Gillingham.     It  was  performed  on  Easter 
ter.  April    D^y  at  Winchester,^  the  usual  place  for  an  Easter  Gem6t, 
by  Archbishop  Eadsige,  assisted  by  iElfric  of  York  and 
most  of  the  other  Prelates  of  England.''     We  are  expressly 
Exhorta-     told  that  the  Metropolitan  gave  much  good  exhortation 
Eadsige;     both  to  the  ncwly-made  King  and  to  his  people.^     The 
ofUie*^"    peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  might  well  suggest 
Kingdom,  guch   a  special  admonition.    There  was  a    King,  well- 
nigh  the  last  of  his  race,  a  King  chosen  by  the  distinct  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people,  as  the  representative  of 

^  With  the  expressions  used  about  the  suooession  of  Eadward  compare  the 
still  stronger  expressions  used  by  Florence  about  the  succession  of  Eadred 
in  946;  "Proximus  lueres  Edredus,  fratri  suooedens,  ragnum  naturale 
[gecynde]  susoepit."  Tet  Eadmund  left  two  sons,  both  of  whom  after- 
wards reigned. 

•  Chron.  Flor.  Wig.    See  Appendix  A.  ■  Flor.  Wig. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Petrib.  ''Eadsige  aroebisceop  hine  halgade,  and 
toforan  eallnm  J>am  folce  wel  l«rde,  and  to  his  agenre  neode  and  ealles 
foloeswel  manude."  So  WilL  Malms,  ii.  197;  "Ab  Edsio  archiepiscopo 
sacra  r^gnandi  pmoepta  edoctus,  qu»  ille  tunc  memorift  libenter  reoondidit, 
et  postea  sanct^  iactis  propalarit.*' 
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English  nationality  in  opposition  to  foreign  rule.     But  chap.  vii. 
the  King  so  chosen  as  the  embodiment  of  English  feeling 
was  himself  an  Englishman  in  little  more  than  in  the 
accident  of  being  bom  on  English  ground  >   as  the  son 
of  a  father  who  was  a  disgrace  to   the  English   name. 
There   was  a   Kingdom  to  be  guarded   against  foreign 
claimants^  and  there  were  the  wounds  inflicted  by  two 
mifortanatej  though  happily  shorty  reigns  to   be  healed 
at  home.     The  duties  which  were  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  new  King  were  neither  few  nor  easy.     He  had  Relations 
indeed  at  hand  the  mightiest  and  wisest  of  guardians  EadwHid 
to  help  him  in  his  task.     But  we  can  well  understand  "?^  ^^^' 

*  wine. 

that  the  feelings  of  Eadward  towards  the  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  Crown  were  feelings  of  awe  rather  than  of 
love.     There  could  be  little  real  sympathy  between  the 
stout  Englishman  and  the  nursling  of  the  Norman  courts 
between  the  chieftain  great  alike  in  battle  and  in  council 
and  the  timid  devotee  who  shrank  from  the  toils  and 
responsibilities  of  an  earthly  Kingdom.    And  we  can  well 
beUeve  that^  notwithstanding  Oodwine's  solemn  acquittal^ 
there  still  lingered  in  the  mind  of  Eadward  some  prejudice 
against  the  man  who  had  once   been   charged  with  his 
brother's  death.    And  again^  though  it  was  to  Oodwine  Relations  . 
and  his  West-Saxons   that    Eadward   mainly   owed  his  three*great 
Crown,  yet  Oodwine  and  his  West-Saxons  did  not  make  ^'■^• 
up  the  whole  of  England.    Their  counsels  and  interests 
had  to  be  reconciled  with  the  possibly  opposing  counsels 
and  interests  of  the  other  Earldoms  and  of  their  rulers. 
Eadward  could  not  afford  to  despise  the  strong  arm  of 
the  mighty  Dane  who  ruled  his  countrymen   north  of 
the  Humber.     He  could  not  afford  to  despise  the  possible 
prejudices  of  the  great   Earl  of  central  England,   who, 
descendant  of  ancient  Ealdormen,  perhaps  of  ancient  Kings, 

'  At  Gitbslep,  now  leMp,  in  Oxfordshire.    Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  215- 
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CHAP.  VII.  may  well  have  looked  with  some  degree  of  ill-will  on  the 
upstarts  North  and  Sonth  of  him.  Eadward^  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  was 
bound  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  not  merely  King  of 
the  West-Saxons.  He  was  bound  yet  more  strongly  to  be 
King  of  the  English  in  a  still  higher  sense,  to  cast  off 
the  trammels  of  his  Norman  education,  and  to  reign  as 
became  the  heir  of  Alfred  and  iEthelstan.  We  have  now 
to  see  how  far  the  good  exhortations  of  Eadsige  were 
effectual;  how  far  the  King  chosen  to  the  Crown  which 
was  his  right  by  birth  discharged  the  duties  which  were 
laid  upon  him  alike  by  his  birth  and  by  his  election. 

Foreign  It  was  perhaps  ominous  of  the  character  of  Eadward's 

AmbfMBa-     «... 

doTB  at  future  reign  that  his  coronation  was  attended  by  an  appa- 
coronation.  ^^^^Y  iinusual  assemblage  of  the  Ambassadors  of  foreign 
princes.^  It  was  natural  that  Eadward  should  be  better 
known,  and  that  his  election  should  awaken  a  greater 
interest,  in  other  lands  than  could  usually  be  the  case  with 
an  English  King.  He  was  connected  by  birth  or  marriage 
with  several  continental  sovereigns,  and  his  long  residence 
in  Normandy  must  have  brought  him  more  nearly  within 
Eadward's  the  circle  of  ordinary  continental  princeship  than  could 
connexions,  commonly  be  the  case  with  the  Lord  of  the  island  Empire, 
the  Csesar  as  it  were  of  another  world.  The  revolutions  of 
England  also,  and  the  great  career  of  Cnut,  had  evidently 
fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  on  English  affairs  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Add  to  this  that,  when  a  King  was 
chosen  and  crowned  immediately  on  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  the  presence  of  congratulatoiy  embassies  from 
other  princes  was  hardly  possible.  But  the  delay  in 
Eadward's  consecration  allowed  that  great  Easter-feast 
at  Winchester  to  be  adorned  with  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the    chief  sovereigns   of  Western 

» Vita  Eadw.  395. 
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Christendom.     Some  there  were  whom  England  was,  then  obap.  tii. 
as  ever,  bonnd  to  welcome  as  friends  and  brethren,  and 
some  whose  presence,  however  friendly  was  the  guise  of 
the  moment,  might  to  an  eye  which  could  scan  the  future 
have  seemed  a  foreboding  of  the  evil  to  come.     First  came 


the  ambassadors  of  the  prince  who  at  once  held  the  highest  King 
place  on  earth  and  adorned  it  with  the  noblest  display  of  ^'"y* 
every  kingly  virtue.     King  Henry  of  Germany,  soon  to 
appear  before  the  world  as  the  illustrious  Emperor,^  the 
great  reformer  of  a  corrupted  Church,  sent  an  embassy 
to  congratulate  his  brother-in-law  ^  on  the  happy  change 
in  his  fortunes,  to  exchange  promises  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, and  to  present  g^ifbs  such  as  Imperial  splendour  and 
Kberality  might  deem  worthy  of  the  one  prince  whom 
a  ftiture  Emperor  could  look  on  as  his  peer.^    The  Eling  from  the 
of  the  French  too,  a  prince  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  the^och; 
mighty  Frank,^  but  far  indeed  from  being  a  partaker  in 
his  glory,  sent  his  representatives  to   congratulate  one 
whom  he  too  claimed  as  a  kinsman^^  and  to  exchange 
pledges  of  mutual    good-will  between  the  two  realms. 
And,  along  with  the  representatives  of  Imperial  and  royal  from  other 
majesty,  came  the  humbler  envoys  of  the  chief  Dukes  nad  French 
and  princes  of  their  two  kingdoms,  charged  with  the  like  P"»<*"  J 

*  Vita  Eadw.  595.  **  Primus  ipee  Romanorum  ImptrcAor  HeinrioaB,*'&c. 
But  Henry  wm  not  crowned  Emperor  till  1047.  Hennannna  Contractus 
in  anno. 

'  On  the  mairiage  of  Henry  and  Gunhild,  aee  vol.  i  pp.  505,  559. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  395.  *'  Munera  imperiali  liberalitate  exUbenda  mittit,  et 
qiue  iamtfOB  deoebat  terrarum  dominoM,'*  ^thelred  of  RieTauz  (X  Scriptt. 
375),  who  seems  here  to  copy  the  Biographer,  says  the  same. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  395.   *'Bez  quoque  Francorum  item  Heinricus  nomine.** 

*  lb.  "Ejusdem  Anglorum  Begis  vioinA  oamis  propinquitate  oonsan- 
gnineus."  The  Biographer  throughout  makes  the  most  of  his  hero,  but 
ihete  is  a  marked  diffiarence  in  his  tone  towards  the  German  King  and 
towards  any  other  prinoe.  The  expression  *' terrarum  domini/'  reserved  for 
the  lords  of  the  continental  and  the  insular  Empires,  is  most  remarkable. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  kindred  there  was  between  Eadward  and 
Henry  of  Paris. 

TOL.  II.  C 
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CHAP.  vn.  professions  of  friendship— our  flattering  historian  woald 
fain  have  us  believe^  of  homage.^  Among  these  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  a  mission  from  the  Court  of  Bouen  held 
a  distinguished  place.  It  may  be  that^  even  then^  the  keen 
eye  of  the  youthful  Norman  was  beginning  to  look  with 
more  than  a  neighbour's  interest  upon  the  land  to  which 
he  had  in  some  sort  given  her  newly-chosen  King.  We 
from  1^-  are  even  told  that  an  embassy  of  a  still  humbler  kind  was 
^nmark.  received  from  a  potentate  who  soon  after  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  a  widely  different  character.  Magnus  of  Norway 
had  received  the  submission  of  Denmark  on  the  death  of 
Harthacnut^  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  by  which  each  of  those 
princes  was  to  succeed  to  the  other's  dominions.^  He  now^ 
we  are  told,  sent  an  embassy  to  Eadward,  chose  him  as 
his  father,'  promised  to  him  the  obedience  of  a  son,  and 
strengthened  the  promise  with  oaths  and  hostages.  Now 
in  the  language  used  with  regard  both  to  Magnus  and  to 
the  German  and  French  princes,  there  is  doubtless  much 
of  the  exaggeration  of  a  panegyrist,  anxious  to  raise  his 

^  Vita  Eadw.  395.  '*  Geteri  quoque  eonimdem  Begum  tynnni  [a  veiy 
Bingalar  expresaioii]  et  quique  poteDtissimi  duces  et  principes,  legatis  suu 
earn  adeunt,  amicum  et  dominimi  nbi  Buiiique  conBtituant,  eiqne  fidelitatem  et 
■ervitinm  samn  in  manus  ponunt."  Is  this  merely  the  flourish  of  an  English 
I>udo  (cf.  the  talk  about  Gnut,  vol.  i.  p.  504),  or  did  any  foreign  princes 
really  plight  a  formal  homage  to  Eadward  in  exchange  for  his  gifts  aikd 
favours  I   In  the  IcOer  feudalism  such  a  relation  would  not  be  impossible. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  566.  For  the  submission  of  Denmark  to  Magnus,  see 
Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  74,  75.  Snorro,  Saga  of  Magnus,  c.  19  (Laing,  ii. 
377).  Adam  however  represents  Magnus'  first  occupation  of  Denmark  as 
the  result  of  several  battles  with  Swend,  while  Snorro  makes  Magnus  be 
peacefully  elected  in  a  Thing  at  Yiborg,  after  which  He  makes  Swend  an  Earl 
and  leaves  him  as  his  representative  in  Denmark. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  395.  '*  Patrem  eum  sibi  eligit,  seque  ut  filium  illi  in  omnibus 
subjicit."  Compare  the  fiunous  form  of  the  Commendation  of  Wales  and 
Scotland  to  a  greater  Eadward,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  119.  The  monastic  biogra- 
pher of  Eadward  gives  quite  another  picture,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his 
legendary  account  of  the  death  of  Magnus ;  "  Sola  tamen  Dacia^  adhuc 
spirans  et  anhelans  csDdes,  Anglorum  interitum  minabatur,  verum  quis  fuerit 
tanti  conatfis  finis  sequentia  dedarabunt."  ^thel.  Riev.  X  Scriptt.  375. 
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hero's  reputation  to  the  highest  point.     But  it  is  possible  chap.  vn. 
that  Magnus  might  just  now  take  some  pains  to  conciliate 
Eadward^  in  order  to  hinder  English  help  firom  being  con- 
tinued to  his  competitor  Swend.     In  the  reception  of  the 
Imperial  and  the  Danish  envoys  there  is  nothing  which 
has  any  special  meaning ;  but  it  is  specially  characteristic 
of  this  reign  that  the  congratulations  of  the  French  princes  Eadward's 
were  acknowledged  by  g^fts  from  the  King  personally^  French 
and  that  some  of  them  were  continued  in  the  form  of  P"**<^- 
annual  pensions.^    These  were  undoubtedly^  even  if  the 
Norman  Duke  himself  was  among  the  pensioners,  the  gifts 
of  a  superior  to  inferiors ;  the  point  is  that  the  connexion 
between  England  and  the  different  French  states,  Nor- 
mandy above  them  all,  was  constantly  increasing  in  amount, 
and  receiving  new  shapes  at  every  turn. 

Besides  the  gifts  of  foreign  princes,  the  new  King  also  Gifts  of  the 
received  many  splendid  presents   from  his  own  nobles,  nobles, 
first  among  them  all  shone  forth  the  magnificent  offering 
of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.^    Grodwine  had  given  Godwine 
a  ship  to  Harthacnut  as  the  price  of  his  acquittal  on  his  ghip  to  the 
memorable   trial  j^    he    now    made   the  like  offering  to       ^' 
Eadward  as  a  token  of  the  friendship  which  was  to  reign 
between  the  newly-chosen  King  and  his  greatest  subject. 
Two  hundred  rowers  impelled  the  floating  castle.    A  golden 
lion  adorned  the  stem ;  at  the  prow  the  national  ensign, 

'  Vita  Eadw.  395.  "Mittuntur  smgulis  pro  celBitudine  mJk  ab  ipso 
Bege  regalia  muneray  quae  nt  nollius  qaamlibet  multiplex  Begis  vel  prin- 
cipis  iimquam  squaret  munifioentia,  Beg^nm  pnlcherrimus  et  nobilissimns 
Anglonim  Rex  iEdwardus  &ctt  eiadem  Francomm  principibos  vd  annua 
9d  eontimui"  The  money  seems  all  to  go  to  France,  none  to  Germany  or 
Denmark. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  397. 

"  Mnlta  dedere  qnidem,  yerum  snperaminet  omnes 
Lai^  Ihicis  probitas  Grodwini  munere  talis  [tali  1].'* 
The  Biographer  here,  as  often,  breaks  forth  into  hexameters. 

'  Mr.  Luard  seems  to  think  this  ship  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ship  gWen 
to  Harthacnut.    Why  ? 

C  2 
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oHiLP.  vn.  the  West-Saxon  Dragon^  shone  also  in  gold^  spreading  his 
wings^  the  poet  tells  ns,  over  the  awe-strnck  waves.^  A 
rich  piece  of  tapestry,  wrought  on  a  purple  ground  with 
the  naval  exploits  of  former  English  Eings,^  the  sea-fights, 
no  doubt,  of  iBlfred,  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  Eadgar, 
[99a.]  perhaps  that  noblest  fight  of  all  when  the  fleets  of  Den- 
mark gave  way  before  the  sea-&ring  men  of  the  merchant- 
city,^  formed  an  appropriate  adornment  of  the  offering  of 
the  English  Earl  to  the  first — men  did  not  then  deem  that 
he  was  to  be  the  last — ^prince  of  the  newly-restored  English 
dynasty. 

§  2.  Condition  of  England  during  the  early  yearn 

of  Eadward, 

Character       Before  we  go  on  to  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Eadward, 
ward. '       it  will  be  well  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
King  himself  and  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  the  chief 
actors  in  English  affairs  during  his  reign.     In  estimating 
the  character  of  Eadward,  we  must  never  forget  that  we 
Hispoai-     are  dealing  with  a  canonized  saint.     In  such  cases  it  is 
g^Ii"*     more  needful  than  ever  to  look  closely  to  a  man's  re- 
corded acts,  and  to  his  character  as  described  by  those 
who  wrote  before  his  formal  canonization.     Otherwise  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  hagiology  for  history. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  397. 

"  Aureus  b  puppi  leo  projninet ;  nquora  prom 
CelflSB  pennato  perterret  oorpore  draco 
Aureus,  et  Unguis  flATntnA-Tn  vomit  ore  trisulcis." 
Were  the  dragon  and  the  Hon  thus  coupled  to  express  Eadward's  mixed 
oii^pn,  English  and  Norman  ? 
»  lb. 

"Nobilis  appensum  pretiatur  purpura  velum. 
Quo  patrum  series  depiota  docet  varias  res, 
Bellaque  nobUium  turbata  per  nquora  Begum." 
For  instances  of  historical  tapestry  see  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
»  See  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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When  a  man  is  once  canonized^  his  acts  and  character  ohaf.th. 
immediately  pass  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  criticism. 
Beli^ons  edification^  and  not  historical  truth,  becomes  the 
aim   of  all  who  speak  or  write  of  one  who  has  been 
formally  enrolled  as  an  object  of  religious  reverence.^    We 
must  also  be  on  our  guard  even  in  dealing  with  authors 
who  wrote  before  his  formal  canonization^  l)ut  after  that 
popular  canonization  which  was  so  often  the  first  step 
towards  it.    It  was  of  course  the  general  reverence  in 
which  a  man  was  held^  the  general  belief  in  his  holi- 
ness and  miraculous  powers^  which  formed  the  grounds 
of  the  demand  for  his  formal  canonization.     But^  while 
we   must  be  specially  on  our    guard   in   weighing  the 
character  of  particular  acts  and  the  value  of  particular 
panegyrics^  we  must  remember  that  the  popular  esteem 
which  thus  led  to  canonization  proves  a  great  deal  as  to 
a  man^s  general  character.    It  proves  still  more  when^  Nature  of 
as  in  the  case  of  Eadward^  there  was  no  one  special  act^  ^  aanotitj. 
no  one  marked  deed  of  Christian  heroism  or  Christian 
endurance^  which  formed  the  holy  man's  claim  to  popular 
reverence.    Eadward  was  not  like  one  of  those  who  died 
for  their  faith  or  for  their  country^  and  who^  on  the 
strength  of  such  deaths  were  at  once  revered  as  martyrs^ 
without  much  inquiry  into  their  actions  and  characters 
in  other  respects.     He  was  not  even  like  one  of  those^ 
his  sainted  uncle  and  namesake  for  instance^^  who  gained 
the  honours  of  martyrdom  on  still  easier  terms^  by  simply 
dying  an  unjust  deaths  even  though  no  religious  or  po« 
litical  principle  was  at  stake.    The  popular  reverence  in 
which  Eadward  was  held  could  rest  on  no  gpround  except 
the  genuine  popular  estimate  of  his  general  character. 
There  were  indeed  strong  political  reasons  which  attached 
men  to  his  memory.     He  was  the  one  prominent  man  of 

'  On  the  legendaiy  hiatory  of  Eadward  see  Appendix  B. 
'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  365. 
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OHAF.  yn. 

Eadward's 
momory  * 
acceptable 
both  to 
English- 
men and  to 
Normans 
on  political 
grounds. 


Popular 

reverence 

for  him 

grounded 

also  on 

personal 

qualities. 


the  days  immediately  before  the  Conquest  whom  Normans 
and  Englishmen  could  agree  to  reverence.  The  English 
naturally  cherished  the  memory  of  the  last  prince  of  the 
ancient  stock.  They  dwelt  on  his  real  or  supposed  virtues 
as  a  bright  contrast  to  the  crimes  and  vices  of  his  Norman 
successors.  Under  the  yoke  of  foreign  masters  they  looked 
back  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  days  of  their  native 
King.  The  King  who  reigned  on  the  English  throne  with- 
out a  spark  of  English  feeling  became  the  popular  embodi- 
ment of  English  nationality^  and  men  called  for  the  Laws 
of  King  Eadward  as  in  earlier  times  they  had  called  for 
the  Laws  of  Cnut  or  of  Eadgar.*  On  the  other  hand^  it 
suited  the  policy  of  the  Normans  to  show  all  respect  to 
the  kinsman  of  their  own  Duke,  the  King  by  whose  pre- 
tended bequest  their  Duke  claimed  the  English  Crown, 
and  whose  lawful  successor  he  professed  himself  to  be. 
In  English  eyes  Eadward  stood  out  in  contrast  to  the 
invader  William;  in  Norman  eyes  he  stood  out  in  con- 
trast to  the  usurper  Harold.  A  King  whom  two  hostile 
races  thus  agreed  in  respecting  could  not  fail  to  obtain 
both  popular  and  formal  canonization  on  somewhat  easy 
terms.  Still  he  could  hardly  have  obtained  either  the 
one  or  the  other  only  on  grounds  like  these.  He  must 
have  displayed  some  personal  qualities  which  really  won 
him  popular  affection  during  life  and  maintained  him  in 
popular  reverence  after  death.  It  is  worth  while  to  study 
a  little  more  at  length  the  character  of  a  man  who  ob- 
tained in  his  own  age  a  degree  of  respect  which  in  our 
eyes  seems  justified  neither  by  several  of  his  particular 
actions  nor  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  government. 

That  Eadward  was  in  any  sense  a  g^eat  man,  that  he 
displayed  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a  ruler  of  those 
days,  no  one  probably  will  assert.     He  was  doubtless  in 


^  See  vo).  i.  pp.  244,  462. 
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some  respects  a  better  man  than  Cnut^  than  Harold^  or  osAF.Tn. 
than  William ;  as  a  King  of  the  eleventh  century  no  one 
will  venture  to  compare  him  with  those  three  mighty  ones* 
His  wars  were  waged  by  deputy,  and  his  civil  government 
was  carried  on  largely  by  deputy  also.     Of  his  many  per-  Eadward's 
sonal  virtues,  his  earnest  piety,  his  good  intentions  in^ncter. 
every  way,  his  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.      Vice  of  every  kind,  injustice, 
wanton  cruelty,   were  hateful  to  him.     fiut  in  fdl  kingly 
qualities  he  was  utterly  lacking.     In  fact,  so  far  as  a  really 
good  man  can  reproduce  the  character  of  a  thoroughly 
bad  one,  Eadward  reproduced  the  character  of  his  father 
JBthelred.      Writers  who  lived  before  his  canonization, 
or  who  did   not    come  within  the   magic   halo   of  his 
sanctity,  do  not' scruple  to  charge  him,  as  his  father  is 
charged,  with  utter    sloth  and   incapacity.^       Like  his  Poiats  of 
father,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  any  steady  attention  his^^^. 
to  the  duties  of  royalty;^   but,  like  his  father,  he  had 
occasional  fits  of  energy,  which,  like  those  of  his  father, 
often  came  at  the  wrong  time.^    His  contemporary  pane- 
gyrist allows  that  he  gave  way  to  occasional  fits  of  wrath, 
but  he  pleads  that  his  anger  never  hurried  him  into  un- 
becoming language.^     It  hurried  him  however,  more  than 
once,  into  very  unbecoming  intentions.    We  shall  find 

^  See  Appendix  B. 

*  HIb  monastic  biographer  (^th.  Riev.  X  Scriptt.  388)  says  by  way  of 
praiae,  "  Cimota  regni  negotia  Duoibui  proceribusqae  [to  Earl  Harold  and 
the  Witan]  committena,  totom  ae  divinis  manoipat  obseqniis.  Quanta 
antem  se  corporalibna  snbtrahebati  tant6  luminoBiua  se  ■piritalibiu  indidit 
theoriis.** 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  396.  **  Si  ratio  ^liquem  miBcitaret  animi  motnm,  leonini 
Yidebatnr  terroris,  iram  tamen  non  prodebat  jurgiis."  We  shall  presently 
oome  across  a  ludicrous  example  of  his  "  nobilis  ira,**  venting  itself  in  an 
oath.  Possibly  the  reference  may  partly  be  to  his  abstinence,  like  that  of 
Saint  Lewis,  from  the  French,  and  generally  southern,  vice  of  reviling 
God  and  the  Saints.  See  Joinville,  p.  lao  ed.  Du  Cange,  1668 ;  p.  ai7 
ed.  Michel,  1858. 
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CHAP.  vu.  that^  on  two  memorable  occasions^  it  needed  the  inter- 
vention of  his  better  g^nius^  in  the  form  first  of  Oodwine 
and  then  of  Harold^  to  keep  back  the  saintly  King  froni 
massacre  and  civil  war.^  Here  we  see  the  exact  'parallels 
to  jSthebed's  mad  expeditions  against  Normandy^  Cum- 
berland^ and  Saint  David's.^  But  Eadward  was  not  only 
free  from  the  personal  vices  and  cruelties  of  his  father; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  except  when  carried  awajr 
by  ebullitions  of  this  kind,  he  sincerely  endeavoured,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  to  establish  a  good 
administration  of  justice  throughout  his  dominions.  But 
the  duties  of  secular  government,  although  doubtless  dis- 
charged conscientiously  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  were 
with  Eadward  always  something  which  went  against  the 
His  virtuee  grain.  His  natural  place  was,  not  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
^^oDMtic.  land,  but  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  Abbey.  Nothing,  one 
would  think,  could  have  hindered  him  from  entering  on 
the  religious  life  in  the  days  of  his  exile,  imless  it  were 
a  vague  kind  of  feeling  that  other  duties  were  thrown 
upon  him  by  his  birth.  For  all  his  virtues  were  those  of  a 
monk ;  all  the  real  man  came  out  in  his  zeal  for  collecting 
relics,  in  his  visions,  in  his  religious  exercises,  in  his 
gifts  to  churches  and  monasteries,  in  his  desire  to  mark 
his  reign,  as  its  chief  result,  by  the  foundation  of  his 
great  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster.  In  a  prince 
of  the  manly  piety  of  Alfred  things  of  this  sort  form  only 
a  part,  a  pleasing  and  harmonious  part,  of  the  general 
character.  In  Eadward  they  formed  the  whole  man. 
His  time  was  oddly  divided  between  his  prayers  and  the 

pastime  which    seems   least   suited  to   the   character  of 

■ 

^  I  allude  to  his  wish,  frustrated  by  Grodwine,  to  subject  Dover  to 
luilitaiy  chastisemeiit  (Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  Cf.  the  dealings  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  with  Thessalonica  and  Antioch),  and  his  wish,  frus- 
trated by  Harold,  to  wage  war  with  the  Northumbrians  on  behalf  of 
Tostig.in  1065,   Vita  Eadw.  423. 

•  Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  338,  330,  383,  635. 
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a  saint.    The  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  was  obap.  vn. 
so  universal  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  that  age  ^"^]^  ^^ 
that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  it  as  a  feature  in  any  man's 
character,  unless  when  some  special  circumstance  forces  it 
into  special  notice.     We  remark  it  in  the  two  Williams, 
because  it  was  their  love  of  hunting  which  led  them  into 
their  worst  acts  of  oppression;  we  remark  it  in  Eadward, 
because  it  seems  so  utterly  incongruous  with  the  other 
features  of  his  character.^    There  were  men  even  in  those 
times  who  could  feel  pity  for  animal  suffering  and  who 
foimd  no  pleasure  in  the  wanton  infliction  of  pain.     Ten-  OoDtmst 
demess  for  animals  is  no  unusual  feature  in  either  the^^,Qmj|L 
real  or  the  legendary  portraits  of  holy  men.    Anselm,  ®^ '^■®^' 
the  true  saint,  like  Geadda  in  earlier  times,  saved  the  life 
of  the  hunted  beast  which  sought  his  protection,  and  made 
the  incident  the  text  of  a  religious  exhortation  to  his  com- 
panions.    He  saw  a  worthy  object  for  prayer  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  bird  tortured  by  a  thoughtless  child,  and  his 
gentle  heart  found  matter  for  pious  rejoicing  in  the  escape 
of  the  feathered  captive.^     Humanity  like  this  met  with 
very  little  response  in  the  breast  of  the  saintly  monarch. 
The  piercing  cry,  the  look  of  mute  agony,  of  the  frightened, 

*  Vita  Eftdw.  414.  '*  BenignisBimus  Rez  .^Sdwardus  .  .  .  plarimum 
temporis  ezigebat  ciroa  saltus  et  rilyas  in  yeniitioiium  jocunditate.  DivioiB 
enim  ezpeditns  officiiB,  quiboB  libenter  quotidianft  intendebat  deyotione, 
jocnndabatur  pluiimum  coram  se  allatis  aocipitribus  yel  higus  generis 
ayiboB,  yel  oert^  delectabatur  applauaibns  multorum  motumn  canibua.  Hib 
ek  talibna  interdnm  dedncebat  diem,  et  in  his  tantummodo  ex  natorft 
videbatur  aliqoam  mundi  captare  delectationem.'*  So  William  of  Maknee- 
boiy  Ql  aao),  in  a  passage  which,  like  seyeral  others,  makes  one  thmk  thai 
he  had  this  Life  of  Eadward  before  him.  "Unum  erat  quo  in  seculo 
tnimum  oblectaret  snnm,  cursus  canum  yelocium,  quorum  circa  saltus 
Utratibos  solebat  Isetns  applaudere ;  yolatus  volucrum  quorum  natura  est 
de  eognatis  avibuB  prsodas  agere.  Ad  haeo  exercitia  continuis  diebus,  post 
aiuKta  mtokh  diyina  officia,  intendebat."  He  retained  these  tastes  to  the 
l«t.  In  1065  Harold  built  a  house  at  Portskewet  as  a  hunting-seat  for 
the  King.    Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.,  and  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno. 

'*  For  these  two  beautiful  stories  of  Saint  Anselm,  see  his  Life  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  165. 
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CHAP.  vn.  wearied^  tortured  beast  awakened  no  more  pity  in  the  heart 
of  the  saintly  King  than  in  that  of  the  rudest  Danish 
Thegn  who  shared  his  savage  pastime.  The  sufferings 
of  the  hart  panting  for  the  water-brooks^  the  pangs  of 
the  timid  hare  falling  helpless  into  the  jaws  of  her  pur- 
suers^ the  struggles  of  the  helpless  bird  grasped  in  the 
talons  of  the  resistless  hawk^  afforded  as  keen  a  delight 
to  the  prince  who  had  never  seen  steel  flash  in  earnest, 
as  ever  they  did  to  men  whom  a  life  of  constant  warfare 
in  a  rude  age  had  taught  to  look  lightly  on  the  sufferings 
and  death  even  of  their  own  kind.^  Once,  we  are  told, 
a  churl,  resisting,  it  well  may  be,  some  trespass  of  the 
King  and  his  foreign  courtiers  on  an  Englishman's  free- 
hold, put  some  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  royal  sport. 
An  unsaintly  oath  and  an  unkingly  threat  at  once  rose 
to  the  lips  of  Eadward;  ''  By  God  and  his  Mother,  I  will 
hurt  you  some  day  if  I  can/'^  Had  Anselm,  in  the  might 
of  his  true  holiness,  thus  crossed  the  path  of  his  brother 
saint,  he  too,  as  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  might  have 
become  the  object  of  a  like  outburst  of  impotent  wrath. 
A  delight  in  amusements  of  this  kind  is  hardly  a  fair 
subject  of  blame  in  men  of  any  age  to  whom  the  rights 
of  the  lower  animals  have  perhaps  never  been  presented 
as  matter  for  serious  thought.  But  in  a  man  laying 
claim  to  special  holiness,  to  special  meekness  and  gentle- 

^  It  is  not  clear  whether  Eadward  did  not  take  the  same  delight  aa 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  another  form  of  animal  torture.  There  is  something 
Buspidous  in  part  of  the  royal  dues  paid  by  the  city  of  Horwich,  *'  ursum 
et  sex  canes  ad  wrtwn  [a  very  business-like  phrase]."  Domesday,  ii.  117. 
Cf.  Will.  Fitz-Stephen,  GUes,  i.  180. 

'  Win.  Malms,  ii.  196.  "Dum  quftdam  vice  venatum  isset,  et  agrestis 
quidam  stabulata  ilia  quibus  in  casses  cervi  urgentur  con^disset,  ille  8%tA 
nohili  percUua  ird,  '  Per  Deum  *  inquit  '  et  Matrem  ejus,  tantumdem  tibi 
nocebo  si  potero.'"  William's  whole  comment  is  very  curious.  This  story 
has  been  made  good  use  of  by  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  romance  of  "Hait)ld,** 
which,  if  the  sentimental  and  supernatural  parts  be  struck  out,  forms  a 
narrative  more  accurate  than  most  so-called  histories  of  the  time.  For  a 
somewhat  similar  tele  see  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  iii.  171. 
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ness  of  character^  we  DatorElly  look  for  a  higher  standard^  chap.  vn. 
a  standard  which  a  contemporary  example  shows  not  to 
liave  l}een  unattainable  even  in  that  age. 

In  person  Eadward  is  described  as  being  handsome^  of  Penonal       \ 
moderate  height^  his  £aee  (all  and  rosy^  his  hair  and  beard  |^S  habits 
white  as  snow.^    His  beard  he  wore  long^  according  to  what  ^^^' 
seems  to  have  been  the  older  fashion  both  of  England 
and  of  Normandy.'    Among  his  younger  contemporaries 
this  fiishion  went  ont  of  use  in  both  countries^  and  the 
Normans  shaved  the  whole  face^  while  the  English  left 
the  hair  on  the  upper  lip  only.     He  was  remarkable  for 
the  length  and  whiteness  of  his  hands.     When  not  excited 
by  passion^  he  was  gentle  and  a&ble  to  all  men ;  he  was 
liberal  both  to  the  poor  and  to  his  friends;  but  he  had 
also  the  special  art  of  giving  a  graceful  refusal^  so  that 
the  rejection  of  a  suit  by  him  was  almost  as  pleasing  as 
its  acceptance  by  another.^     In  public  he  preserved  his 
kingly  dignity  intact;  but  he  took  little  pleasure  in  the 
pomp  of  royalty  or  in  wearing  the  gorgeous  robes  which 
were  wrought  for  him  by  the  industry  and  affection  of 
his  Lady.^    In  private  company^  though  he  never  forgot 
his  rank^  he  could  unbend^  and  treat  his  familiar  friends 
as  an  equal.  ^     He  avoided  however  one  bad  habit  of  his 

'  Vita  Eadw.  396.  "Hominis  persona  erat  decentissima,  diBcretse  pro- 
oeritatiB,  capillis  et  barb4  canitie  insignia  laote&,  facie  plenA  et  oute  roseA, 
manibuB  macris  et  niyeis,  longis  quoque  interlucentibus  digitis,  reliqno 
oorpore  toto  integer  et  regius  homo.'*  William  of  Mahneebury  (ii.  220) 
seems  again  to  copy  the  Biographer ;  '*  Erat  discreia  proceritatis,  barb&  et 
capillis  cygnens,  facie  roseus,  toto  corpore  lacteus,  membrorum  habitudine 
commodft  peridoneus."   Eadward  was  seemingly  an  albino. 

*  In  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  Eadward  and  one  or  two  others  are  repre- 
sented with  long  beards.  William  and  Harold,  and  the  mass  of  their 
respective  countrymen,  are  represented  according  to  the  later  fitshions  de- 
scribed in  the  text.  > 

'  Vita  Eadw.  396.  '*  Gunctis  poscentibus  ant  benign^  daret  aut  benign^ 
negarety  ita  et  ut  benigna  negatio  plnrima  yideretur  latgitio." 

*  lb.  415.  So  Will.  Malms,  u.  220. 

*  lb.  396.  <'  In  firequentiA  ver^  se  Regem  et  dominum,  in  pzivato,  aalYlL 
quidem  regi4  majestate,  agebat  se  suis  ut  consocium." 
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CHAP.  vn.  age^  that  of  choosing  the  time  of  divine  service  as  the 

time  for  private  conversation.    It  is  mentioned  as  a  special 

mark  of  his  devotion  that  he  scarcely  ever  spoke  daring 

mass^  except  when  he  was  interrupted  by  others.^     The 

Hjsfayoa-  mention    of  his  friends  and    familiar   companions   leads 

different     "^  directly  to  his  best  and  worst  aspects  as  an  English 

jpwiodBof   jiug^     j^Q  i^ig  father,   he  was  constantly  under   the 

dominion  of  favourites.  It  was  to  the  evil  choice  of  his 
favourites  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  that  most  of 
the  misfortunes  of  his  time  were  owing,  and  that  a  still 
more  direct  path  was  opened  for  the  ambition  of  his 
Norman  kinsman.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  either 
happy  accident,  or  returning  good  sense,  or  perhaps  the 
sheer  necessity  of  the  case,  led  him  to  a  better  choice. 
Without  a  guide  he  could  not  reign,  but  the  good  fortune 
of  his  later  years  gave  him  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  all 
g^des.  The  most  honourable  feature  in  the  whole  life 
of  Eadward  is  that  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  reign 
were  virtually  the  reign  of  Harold. 
Eadward*8  But  in  the  days  before  that  great  national  reaction,  in 
for*for^  the  period  embraced  in  the  present  Chapter,  it  is  the 
nen.  peculiar  character  of  the  favourites   to  whose  influence 

Eadward  was  given  up  which  sets  its  special  mark  on 
the  time.     The  reign  of  Eadward  in  many  respects  fore- 


'  Vita  Eadw.  415.  "Inter  ipsa  divinorum  mysteriorum  et  miasarum 
sacrosancta  ofBcia  agninA  mansuetndine  stabat,  et  mente  tranquilU  cunctis 
fidelibufl  spectabilis  Chrifitioola,  inter  qun,  nisi  interpellaretur,  rarisaiin^ 
coi  loquebatur."  Compare  the  opposite  description  given  of  Heniy  the 
Second,  who  always  talked  of  public  affairs  during  mass  (Gir.  Gamb.  Exp. 
Hib.  i.  46.  p.  305  Dimock),  and  the  curious  stoiy  of  his  holding  a  disconne 
at  such  a  moment  with  Saint  Thomas  of  Cant-erbuiy  himself,  as  told  by 
Roger  of  Pontigny  (Giles,  i.  1 32).  It  is  however  somewhat  differently  told 
by  William  Fitz-Stephen  (ib.  i.  3x8).  See  Oentleman*s  Magazine,  April, 
i860,  p.  386. 

The  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (p.  20  ed.  Morris)  reproves  this  practice  as  a 
common  fault.  "  And  huanne  be  ssoldest  yhere  his  messe  o)>er  his  sermon 
at  oherohe,  bou  iangledest  and  bourdedest  to-vor  God." 
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fltalls  the  rei^  of  Henry  the  Third.    The  part  played  by  chap.  vu. 

£arl  Godwine  in  many  respects  forestalls  the  part  played 

by  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort.     Eadward  was  by  birth  an  His  oon- 


Englishman ;  but  he  was  the  son  of  a  Norman  mother ;  with  Nor- 
he  had  been  carried  to  Normandy  in  his  childhood;  he™*"^' 
had  there  spent  the  days  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood; 
England  might  be  the  land  of  his  duty^  but  Normandy 
was  ever  the  land  of  his  affection.     With  the  habits^  the 
feelings^  the  language^  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
called  to  rule  he  had  absolutely  no  sympathy.     His  heart 
was  French.     His  delight  was  to  surround  himself  with 
companions  who  came  from  the  beloved  land  and  who 
spoke  the  beloved  tongue^  to  enrich  them  with  English 
estates^   to   invest  them  with  the  highest  oflSces  of  the 
English  Kingdom.     Policy  might  make  him  the  political 
ally  of  his  Imperial  brother-in-law^  but  a  personal  senti- 
ment made  him  the  personal  friend  of  his  Norman  cousin. 
The  needs  of  his  royal  position  made  him  accept  Godwine 
as  his   counsellor  and  the  daughter  of  Godwine  as  his 
wife.    But  his  real  affections  were  lavished  on  the  Norman  Promotion 
priests^  and  gentlemen  who  flocked  to  his  Court  as  to  the  ^^^n.  to 
land  of  promise.     These   strangers  were  placed  in  im-  ^^^^  ^^' 
portant  offices  about  the  royal  person^^  and  before  long 
they  were  set  to  rule  as  Earls  and  Bishops  over  the  already 
half-conquered  soil  of  England.     Even  when  he  came  over 
as  a  private  man  in  the  days  of  Harthacnut^  Eadward 

^  Vita  £adw.  4T4.  *' Abbates  religioeos  et  monachoe,  poHtrimum  autem 
^^nntmairinos  .  .  quam  benign^  suBceperit."  So  Will.  Mahns.  sao  ;  "  Pau- 
peribns  hoepitibiiaqae,  maximi  trafumarinis  et  religiosis,  benignafl  appel- 
lando,  monificufl  dando."    See  Appendix  G. 

'  Vit.  Eadw.  599.  "  Quum  pnedictuB  sancteB  memoriaB  JEdwandua  Rex 
repatriaret  Ik  FranciA,  ex  eftdem  gente  comitati  snnt  quamplnres  non 
Mobiles  yiri,  quos  plnrimis  honoribtiB  ditatoB  Becum  retinuit  idem  Bex, 
utpote  compoB  totioB  regni,  ordinarioBque  constitait  secretoram  consilii 
^h  et  rectores  rerum  regalia  palatiL"  It  is  remarkable  how  Beldom, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  Eadwazd*B  reign,  the  foreigners  appear 
to  8i|p  charters.    They  were  doubtlesB  jealously  watched. 
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CHAP.  VII.  had  brought  with  him  his  French  nephew/  and  Ralph 
the  Timid  Earl  was  but  the  precursor  of  the  gang  of 
foreigners  who  were  soon  to  be  quartered  upon  the  countiy^ 
as  these  were  again  only  the  first  instalment  of  the  larger 
gang  who  were  to  win  for  themselves  a  more  lasting 
The  Nor-  settlement  four  and  twenty  ye%rs  later.  In  all  this  the 
quest  be-'  secds  of  the  Oonquest  were  sowings  or  rather,  as  I  onoe 
M™d*^  before  put  it,^  it  is  now  that  the  Conquest  actually  begins. 
The  reign  of  Eadward  is  a  period  of  struggle  between 
natives  and  foreigners  for  dominion  in  England.  The 
foreigners  gradually  win  the  upper  hand^  and  for  a  time 
they  are  actually  dominant.  Then  a  national  reaction 
overthrows  their  influence,  and  the  noblest  of  living 
Englishmen  becomes  the  virtual  ruler.  But  this  happy 
change  did  not  take  place  till  the  strangers  had  become 
accustomed  to  look  on  English  estates  and  honours  as 
their  right,  a  right  which  they  soon  learned  to  think 
they  might  one  day  assert  by  force  of  arms.  The  foreign 
favourites  of  Eadward  were  in  truth  the  advanced  guard 
of  William.  The  conquests  of  England  by  Swend  and 
Cnut,  the  wonderful  exploits  of  his  own  countrymen  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  no  doubt  helped  to  suggest  to  the 
Norman  Duke  that  it  was  not  impossible  to  win  England 
for  himself  with  his  sword.  But  it  must  have  been  the 
feeling,  on  the  part  both  of  himself  and  of  his  subjects,  that 
England  was  a  land  already  half  won  over  to  Norman 
rule,  which  made  the  succession  to  the  English  Crown  the 
cherished  aim  of  the  life  of  the  mighty  ruler  who  was  now 
growing  up  to  manhood  and  to  greatness  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea. 


Belatdons       The  elevation  of  Eadward  to  the  throne  of  course  in- 
Eadward     volved  the   establishment    in    still    greater  honour   and 

and  Grod- 
wine. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  584.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  59.3. 
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anihority  of  the  man  to  whom  his  elevation  was  mainly  ohap.  vn. 
owing,  the  great  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.    I  have  already 
ibzo^vn  oat  some  hints  as  to  what  the  real  relations  be- 
tween Eadward  and  Godwine  probably  were.^   There  is  not  Nornmn 

A    1      -VT  calumnies 

»  shadow  of  evidence  for  the  ealnmmes  of  the  Norman  against 
writers  which  represent  (Jodwine  and  his  sons  as  holding  ^^  ^* 
the  King  in  a  sort  of  bondage^  as  abusing  his  simplicity  >on>* 
and  confidence^  sometimes  as  behaving  to  him  with  great 
personal  insolence^  sometimes^  they  even  venture  to  add, 
practising  all  kinds  of  injustice  and  oppression  throughout 
the  Kingdom.     The  English  writers  tell  a  widely  different 
tale.     The  contrast  between  the  two  accounts  is  well  set 
forth  by  a  writer  whose   sympathies  lie  wholly  on  the 
Norman  side,  but  who  makes  at  least  an  effort  to  deal 
fiiirly  between  the  two.     In  the  English  version  Oodwine 
and  his  sons  appear  as  high-minded  and  faithful  coun- 
sellors of  the  King,  who  stood  forward  as  the  leaders  of  the 
national  feeling  against  his  foreign  favourites,  but  who 
were  never  g^lty  of  any  undutiful  word  or  deed  towards 
the  prince  whom  they  had  themselves  raised  to  power.' 
Eadward  probably  both  feared  and  suspected   Oodwine. 
Bat  there  is  nothing  to  show  that,  up  to  the  final  outbreak 
between  Godwine  and  the  foreigners,  the  great  Earl  had 
ever  deviated  firom  even  formal  loyalty  to  his  sovereign. 
There  is  distinct  evidence  that  more  than  one  of  his  sons 
had  gained  Eadward's  warmest  personal  affection.    From 
all  that  we  can  see,  Oodwine  was  not  a  man  likely  to  win  Character 
the  same  sort  of  personal  affection  from  Eadward,  perhaps  ^ 
not  even  from  the  nation  at  large,  which  was  afterwards 
won  by  Harold.    That  Oodwine  was  the  representative  of 
aQ  English  feeling,  that  he  was  the  leader  of  every  national 
movement,  that  he  was  the  object  of  the  deepest  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  men  at  least  of  his  own  Earldom, 

*  See  above,  P>  I5-  ^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  197.    See  Appendix  D. 


wine 
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OHAP.  vn.  is  proved  by  the  clearest  of  evidence.    Bat  it  is  equally 
clear  that  Godwine  was  essentially  a  waiy  statesman,  and 
in  no  sense  a  chivalrous  hero.     We  have  seen  that,  mig^hty 
as  was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  did  not  trust  to  his 
eloquence  only.^     He  knew  how  to  practise  the  baser  as 
well  as  the  nobler  arts  of  statesmanship.     He  knew  how 
to  win  over  political  adversaries  by  bribes,  threats,  and 
promises,  and  how  to  find  means  of  chastisement  for  those 
who  remained  to  the  last  immoveable  by  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.    When  we  think  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  pos- 
sessions,^ most  or  all  of  which  must  have  been  acquired 
by  royal  grant,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  acquit  him  of 
His  rela-     a  grasping  disposition.     It  is  also  laid  to  his  charge  that, 
eoclesiasti-  ^^  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  he  did  not  always  regard  the 
cal  bodies,  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.^    This  last  charge,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  one  which  he  shares  with  almost  every 
powerful  man  of  his  time,  even  with  those  who,  if  they 
took  with  one  hand,  gave  lavishly  with  the  other.    And 
accusations  of  this  sort  must  always  be  taken  with  certain 
deductions.     Monastic  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  were 
apt  to  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  acts  of  real 
sacrilege,  committed  by  fraud  or  violence,  and  the  most 
legal  transactions  by  which  the  Church  happened  to  be 
Godwine*8  a  loser.     Still  it  should  be  noticed  that  GFodwine  stands 
bounty  to   perhaps  alone  among  the  great  men  of  his  own  age  in. 
th«Church.  jjj^yjjjg  j^^  ecclesiastical  foundation  connected  with    his 

'  See  above,  p.  9. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  471.    The  French  biographer  of  Eadward  says  (p.  57)  : — 
**  Ghxiwin  k'out  mis  entente 

Gunquere  tresor  e  rente, 

Mut  fu  gamis  e  estoree 

I^or  e  de  argent  dunt  out  asez, 

Ke  par  plai»-e  par  aohatz 

De  grant  aver  out  fait  pnrchaz ; 

Mat  out  cunquis  par  boesdie 

Plus  ke  par  chivalerie." 
'  See  Appendix  E. 
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name.  As  far  as  I  am  aware^  lie  is  nowhere  enrolled  cbap.  yii. 
among  the  founders  or  benefactors  of  any  churchy  religions 
or  secular.^  Such  a  peculiarity  is  most  remarkable.  How 
&rit  may  have  arisen  from  enlightenment  beyond  his  age, 
how  far  it  was  the  result  of  mere  illiberality  or  want  of 
religious  feeling,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say.  But  it  is 
clear  that  Godwine  is,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  in 
a  marked  way  firom  his  son,  whose  liberality,  guided  as 
it  was  by  a  wise  discretion,  was  conspicuous  among  his 
other  great  qualities.  Again,  it  is  hardly  impossible  to 
acquit  Gkxiwine  of  being,  like  most  fathers  who  have  the 
opportunity,  too  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  Godwine'i 
family.  He  promoted  his  sons,  both  worthy  and  unworthy,  for  his  own 
to  the  greatest  offices  in  the  Kingdom,  at  an  age  when  '^^"■®"®  ^ 
they  could  have  had  but  little  personal  claim  to  such 
high  distinctions.  In  so  doing,  he  seems  to  have  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  policy  as  well  as  those  of  fairness 
and  good  feeling.  Such  an  accumulation  of  power  in 
one  family  could  not  but  raise  envy,  and  higher  feelings 
than  envy,  in  the  breasts  of  rivals,  some  of  whom  may 
have  had  as  good  or  better  claims  to  promotion.  That 
GK>dwine  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  a  political  object  is 
a  charge  common  to  him  with  princes  and  statesmen  in 
all  ages.  Few  men  in  any  time  or  place  would  have 
thrown  away  the  opportunity  of  having  a  King  for  a  son- 
in-law,  and,  as  Oodwine  doubtless  hoped,  of  becoming,  at 
least  in  the  female  line,  the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  princes. 

The  faults  of  the  great  Earl  then  are  manifest.     But  Godwine's 
his  virtues  are  equally  manifest.     In  the   eyes  of  con-  ment  of 
temporary  Englishmen  such  faults  as  I  have  mentioned  ^^j^""^" 
must  have  seemed  little  more  than  a  few  specks  on  a 
burnished  mirror.     His  good  government  of  his  Earldom 

'  A  GkxlwiDe  appears  (W.  Thorn.  X  Scriptt.  2224)  as  a  bene&otor  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  This  may  be  the  great  Earl,  or  it  may  be  the 
Godwine  whose  marriage  settlement  we  have  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  10. 
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CHAP.  vn.  is  witnessed^  not  only  by  the  rhetoric  of  his  panegyrist^ 
which  however  may  at  least  be  set  against  the  rhetoric  of 
his  accusers,  but  by  the  plain  facts  of  the  welcome  which 
greeted  him  on  his  return  from  banishment,  and  the  zeal 
Bjb  strict  in  his  behalf  displayed  by  all  classes.^  As  a  ruler,  Grodwine 
tion  ©r*^  is  especially  praised  for  what  in  those  days  was  looked  on 
justice.  g^  fj^Q  gjgj;  virtue  of  a  ruler,  merciless  severity  towards 
all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  our  settled  times 
we  hardly  imderstand  how  rigour,  often  barbarous  rigour, 
against  thieves  and  murderers,  should  have  been  looked 
on  as  the  first  merit  of  a  governor,  one  which  was  always 
enough  to  Qpver  a  multitude  of  sins.  Public  feeling  went 
along  with  the  prince  or  magistrate  who  thus  preserved 
the  peace  of  his  dominions,  however  great  might  be  his 
own  offences  in  other  ways,  and  however  cruel  in  our  eyes 
might  be  the  means  by  which  he  compassed  this  first  end 
of  government.  To  have  discharged  this  great  duty  stands 
foremost  in  the  panegyrics  of  Oodwine  and  of  Harold.*  It 
was  accepted  at  the  hands  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  as 
almost  an  equivalent  for  the  horrors  of  the  Conquest.^  It 
won  for  his  son  Henry  a  splendid  burst  of  admiration  at 
the  hands  of  a  native  writer  who  certainly  was  not  blind 
to  the  oppression  of  which  that  prince  himself  was  guilty.* 
A  certain  amount  of  tyranny  was  wilKngly  endured  at  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  so  effectually  rid  the  world  of  smaller 
tyrants.  And,  in  opposition  to  the  praise  thus  bestowed 
on  Godwine,  Harold,  William,  and  Henry,  we  find  the 
n^lect  of  this  paramount  duty  standing  foremost  in  the 
dark  indictments  against  the  ruffian  Rufus^  and  the  heed- 
less Robert.^    Grodwine  is  set  forth  to  us,  in  set  phrases, 

*  This  comes  out  nowhere  more  emphatically  than  in  the  comparatively 
hostile  Abingdon  Chronicle,  1052. 

"  Vita  Eadw.  408.  cf.  Fl.  Wig.  1066. 

'  Se4  the  Peterborough  Chronicler's  character  of  William,  under  the 
year  1087. 

*  lb.  1 135.  «  Wm.  Malms,  iv.  314.  «  Oid.  Vit  67:1  B. 
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it  may   be^  but  in  phrases  which  do  not  the  less  ex-  ohap.  vu. 
press  the  conviction  of  the  country^  as  a  ruler  mild  and 
affiible  to  the  good^  but  stem  and  merciless  to  the  evil 
and  unmlj.^    But  with  all  his  vigour^  all  his  eloquence^  Qodwine 
it  is  dear  that  Oodwine  never  reached  to  the  same  com-  replied 
plete  dominion  over  Sang  and  Kingdom  which,  in  l»ter™JJJf^ 
years,  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  nobler  son.    He  alwaysjremained  ^^l<i 
an  object  of  jealousy,  not  only  to  the  French  fitivountes 
of  Eadward,  but  to  the  Earls  of  the  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land.    We  shall  find  that  his  eloquent  tongue  could  not 
always  command  a  majority  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Wise.^ 
But  the  importance  attributed  to  his  oratory,  the  fluctua-  import- 

AI106  of 

tions  of  success  and  defeat  which  he.  underwent  in  the  eloquence, 
great  deliberative  Assembly,  show  clearly  how  advanced 
our  constitution  abeady  was  in  an  age  when  free  debate 
was  so  well  understood,  and  when  free  speech  was  so 
powerful.^  In  this  respect  the  Norman  Conquest  tm- 
doubtedly  threw  things  back.  We  shall  have  to  pass 
over  several  centuries  before  we  come  to  another  chief 
whose  influence  clearly  rested  to  so  great  a  degree  on 
his  power  of  swaying  great  assemblies  of  men,  on  the 
personal  affection  or  personal  awe  with  which  he  had 
learned  to  inspire  the  Legislature  of  his  country. 

The  marriage  of  Godwine  with  his  Danish  wife  Gytha  Godwiue'i 
lud  given  him  a  numerous  and  .flourishing  offipring.    .Six 
sons  and  three  daughters  surrounded  the  table  of  the  Earl 
of  the  West-Saxons.    In  the  names  which  several  of  them 
bore  we  may  discern  the  influence  of  their  Danish  mother.^ 

*  Vit  Eadw.  408.  "  FL  Wig.  1048,  1049. 

*  "Mrhen  the  chronicler  praisee  the  gift  of  speech,  he  nncoiwcioiulj 
pfoves  the  ezktenoe  of  constitutional  freedom."    Ljtton,  Harold,  i.  165. 

*  I  attribute  the  Danish  names  in  Godwine^s  family  to  the  influence  of 
^ha  rather  than  to  any  Danish  tastes  prevalent  at  the  Court  of  Cnut, 
^)«cauBe  the  Danes  settled  in  England  seem  to  haye  so  often  adopted  English 
luuBies  for  their  children.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  580,  591. 
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CHAP.  VII.  The  sons  of  Godwin  were  Swegen,*  Harold^  Tostig,  Gyrth, 
Leofwine^  and  Wulfiioth.  His  daughters  were  Eadgythj 
Ounhild^  and  perhaps  a  third,  jElfgifu.^  As  twenty-three 
years  had  now  passed  since  Godwine's  marriage,  we  may 
assimie  that  all  of  them  were  already  bom,  though  some 
of  the  younger  ones  may  still  have  been  children.  The 
elder  sons  had  reached  manhood,  and  we  shall  find  two 
at  least  of  them  filling  the  rank  of  Earl  during  the  period 

Swegen      with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     Swegen,  the  eldest  son, 

*  seems  to  have  been  invested  with  an  Earldom  from  the 

very  beginning  of  Eadward's  reign,  as  he  signs  a  charter 

with  that  rank  in  the   King's   second  year.^     Gytha^s 

Boom  Earl,  nephew,    Beom,   also    remained   in   England,  while    hiB 

i«>45  brother  Osbeom  was  banished,  and  while  his  other  brother 

Swend  was  putting  forth  his  claims  to  the  Crown  of 
Denmark.  He  had  doubtless  attached  himself  firmly 
to  the  interests  of  his  uncle.  He  was  also,  probably  at 
a  somewhat  later  time,  raised  to  an  Earldom,  apparently 
the  Earldom  of  the  Middle- Angles,  lately  held  by  Thored.* 
The  Earldom  held  by  Swegen  was  geographically  most 
anomalous.  It  took  in  the  Mercian  shires  of  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  and  Oxford,  and  the  West-Saxon  shires  of 
Berkshire  and  Somerset.^ 

^  I  should  perliaps  have  done  better  had  I  used  the  English  form  of  this 
name  throughout,  as  Swegen  is  clearly  more  correct  etymologically  than 
Svein,  Sven,  or  Swend.  It  may  however  be  convenient  to  distinguiah  the 
English  and  Danish  bearers  of  the  name. 

'  On  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Godwine,  see  Appendix  F. 

^  Cod.  DipL  iv.  74.  This  charter  must  be  early  in  the  year  1045 
earlier  at  least  than  the  Gemdt  which  we  shaU  presently  see  was  held  in 
November.  Swegen  was  therefore  probably  appointed  in  the  6em6t  at 
which  Eadward  was  finally  established  as  King.  Another  charter,  of 
1044  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  80),  signed  by  Harold,  Leofwine,  Swegen,  Toetig,  and 
Gyrth,  aU  with  the  rank  of  *'I>uk/'  is  deservedly  marked  as  doubtful  by 
Mr.  Kemble. 

*  See  vol.  1.  p.  580,  and  Appendix  G,  on  the  Great  Earldoms.  His  first 
signature  is  in  1045.   Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  97. 

*  Fl,  Wig.  1051. 
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But,  along  with  the  comparatively  obscure  names  of  chap,  vn* 
Sw^pen  and  Beom^  a  greater  actor  now  steps  upon  the  ^^^  *P" 
field.     We  have  now  reached  the  first  appearance  of  the  HAROLD 
iUustrioos   man  round  whom  the  main  interest  of  this  oodwihs. 
history  will  henceforth  centre.    The  second  son  of  God-  ^^"^^ 
wine  lived  to  be  the  last  of  our  native  Kings^  the  hero  Anglet, 
and  the  martyr  of  our  native  freedom.     We  have  indeed 
as  yet  to  deal  with  him  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity^ 
and  in  some  sort  in  a  less  honourable  character.     The 
few  recorded  actions  of  Harold^  Earl  of  the  East- Angles^ 
could  hardly  have  enabled  men  to  look  forward  to  the 
glorious  career  of  Harold^  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons^  and 
of  Harold^  King  of  the   English.      To   his  first  g^eat 
government,  a  trying   elevation  indeed   for   one   in   the 
full  vigour   of  youth   and   passion,   he   was   apparently 
raised  about  three  years  after  the  election  of  Eadward, 
when  he  himself  could  not  have  passed  his  twenty-fourth 
year.     While  still  young,  he  experienced  somewhat  of  the 
fluctuations  of  human  affairs,  and  he  seems  to  have  learned 
wisdom  by  experience.     Still  there  must  have  been  in  him 
from  the  beginning  the  germs  of  those  g^eat  qualities 
which  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in  his  later  career.  His  cha- 
It  is  not  hard  to  paint  his  portraiture,  alike  &om  his 
recorded  actions,  and  from  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  Oontem- 
him  which  we  possess  from  contemporary  hands.     The  timonies. 
praises  of  the  great  Earl  sound  forth  in  the  latest  speci- 
men of  the  native  minstrelsy  of  Teutonic  England.     And 
they  sound  forth  with  a  truer  ring  than  the  half  con- 
ventional praises  of  the  saintly  monarch,  whose  g^reatest 

glorvi  after  all,  was  that  he  had  called  Harold  to  the  Evidence 

•^  of  the  Bio- 

government  of  his  realm.^     The  biographer  of  Eadward,  gmpher. 

the  panegyrist  of  Oodwine,  is  indeed  the  common  laureate 

of  Godwine^s  whole  family;  but  it  is  not  in  the  special 

interest  of  Harold  that  he  writes.     He  sets  forth  the 

'  Ghronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1065.    See  Appendix  D. 
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oHiP.  Tii.  merits  of  Harold  with  no  sparing  hand;  he  approves 
of  him  as  a  ruler  and  he  admires  him  as  a  man;  bnb 
bis  own  personal  affection  plainly  clings  more  closely  to 
the  rival  brother  Tostig.  His  description  of  Harold 
is  therefore  the  more  trustworthy,  and  it  fully  agrees 
with  the  evidence  of  his  recorded  actions.  Harold  then^ 
the  second  son  of  Godwine^  is  set  before  us  as  a  man 
uniting  every  gift  of  mind  and  body  which  could  attract 
to  him  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  1  Tall  in  stature^  beautiful  in  countenance,  of 
a  bodily  strength  whose  memory  still  lives  in  the  rude 
pictorial  art  of  his  time,^  he  was  foremost  alike  in  the 
active  courage  and  in  the  passive  endurance  of  the  warrior. 
Hwmili-  In  hunger  and  watchfulness,  in  the  wearing  labours  of 
Mzygreiu  .^  campaign  no  less  than  in  the  passing  excitement  of 
the  day  of  battle,  he  stood  forth  as  the  leader  and  the 
model  of  the  English  people.^  Alike  ready  and  vigorous 
in  action,  he  knew  when  to  strike  and  how  to  strike; 
he  knew  how  to  measure  himself  against  enemies  of 
every  kind,  and  to  adapt  his  tactics  to  every  position  in 
which  the  accidents  of  warfare  might  place  him*  He 
knew  how  to  chase  the  light-armed  Briton  from  fast- 
ness to  fastness,  how  to  charge,  axe  in  hand,  on  the 
bristling  lines  of  his  Norwegian  namesake,  and  how  to 
bear  up,  hour  after  hour,  against  the  repeated  onslaughts 
of  the  Norman  horsemen  and  the  more  terrible  thunder- 
shower  of  the  Norman  arrows.  It  is  plain  that  in  him, 
no  less  than  in  his  more  successftil,  and  therefore  more 

^  Vita  Eadw.  408.  **  Virtnte  oorporis  et  animi  in  populo  pmstabat  at 
^alter  Judas  MaohabsBUS." 

'  In  the  Bayenx  Tapeetiy  Harold  is  represented  as  lifting  the  Norman 
soldiers  from  the  quicksands  with  the  greatest  ease. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  409.  '^Uterque  [the  writer  is  comparing  Harold  and 
Tostig]  satis  pulero  et  venusto  corpore  et,  ut  oonjicimus,  non  iniequali 
robore,  non  disparis  audacisB.  Sed  major  natu  Haroldus  prooerior  staturA, 
patris  satis  [these  words  are  cleariy  corrupt]  infinitis  laboribus,  vigiliis  et 
inediA,  multA  animi  lenitate  et  promptiori  saptentiA." 
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fiunoQS^  rivals  we  have  to  admire,  not  only  the  mere  ohap.  ▼n. 
animal  courage  of  the  soldier,  but  that  true  skill  of  the 
leader  of  armies  which  would  have  placed  both  Harold 
and  William  high  among  the  captains  of  any  age. 

But  the  son  of  Oodwine,  the  heir  of  his  greatness,  was  HMold'B 

civil 

not  merely  a  soldier,  not  merely  a  general.  Khe  inherited  virtuet. 
firom  his  father  those  military  qualities  which  first  drew 
on  Gh>dwine  the  notice  alike  of  the  English  ^theling^ 
and  of  the  Danish  King,  he  inherited  also  that  eloquence 
of  speech,  that  wisdom  in  council,  that  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,'  which  made  him  the  true  leader  and 
father  of  the  English  people.  Great  as  Harold  was  in 
war,  his  character  as  a  civil  ruler  is  still  more  remarkable^ 
still  more  worthy  of  admiration.  One  or  two  actions  of 
his  earlier  life  show  indeed  that  the  spirit  of  those  days 
of  violence  had  laid  its  hand  even  on  him.  But,  from  the  HU  singa- 
time  when  he  appears  in  his  full  maturity  as  the  acknow-  anoe. 
ledged  chief  of  the  English  nation,  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  his  character  is  his  singular  gentleness  and 
mercy.  Never,  either  in  warfare  or  in  civil  strife,  do  we 
find  Harold  bearing  hardly  upon  an  enemy.  From  the 
time  of  his  advancement  to  the  practical  government  of 
the  Kingdom,  there  is  not  a  single  harsh  or  cruel  action 
with  which  he  can  be  charged.  His  policy  was  ever 
a  policy  of  conciliation.  His  panegyrist  indeed  confines 
his  readiness  to  forgive,  his  unwillingness  to  avenge,  to  his 
dealings  with  his  own  countrymen  only.^    But  the  same 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  640. 

•  De  Inv.  c.  14.  "Turn  . . .  astatiA  et  legum  terra  peritiA,  turn  quia  se 
talem  gerebat  qnod  non  aolam  Angli,  vemm  etiam  Nonnanni  et  G^allid 
imprimiB  invidebant  pnleritudini  et  pmdentuB,  militisB  et  sagaoitati.'' 

'  Tita  Eadw.  409.  ''Multmn  obloquia  perfene,  nam  non  <aoile  prodero, 
non  facile  quoqne,  et  in  dvem  mve  oompatriotom,  nt  reor,  nnaquam, 
vHaacL"    Compare  the  character  of  Edward  the  First, 

"  Totiu  Christo  traditor  Bex  noster  Edwardni ; 
y  elox  est  ad  veniam,  ad  vindictam  tardoB." 
Pobtical  EkmgB  (Gamd.  Soo.),  p.  165. 
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oBAF.  viL  magnanimous  spirit  is  shown  in  cases  where  his  conduct 
was  less  capable  of  being  guided  by  mere  policy  than  in 
his  dealings  with  Mercian  rivals  and  with  Northumbrian 
revolters.  We  see  the  same  generous  temper  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  Princes  of  Wales  and  of  the  defeated 
invaders  of  Stamfordbridge.  As  a  ruler,  he  is  described  as 
walking  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  as  the  terror  of  evil- 
His  cham-  doers  and  the  rewarder  of  those  who  did  well.  Devoted, 
^iglaJd  heart  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  na 
^^  less  loyal  in  personal  attention  and  service  to  her  wayward 
and  half-foreign  King.^  Throughout  his  career  he  was 
the  champion  of  the  independence  of  England  against  the 
dominion  of  strangers.  To  keep  the  court  of  England  firee 
from  the  shoals  of  foreigners  who  came  to  fatten  on  Eng« 
^  lish  estates  and  honours,  and  to  meet  the  same  enemies 
in  open  arms  upon  the  heights  of  Senlac,  were  only  two 
different  ways  of  discharging  the  great  duty  to  which  his 
whole  energies  were  devoted.  And  yet  no  man  was  ever 
more  firee  from  narrow  insular  prejudices,  firom  any  un- 
HiB  foreiga  worthy  jealousy  of  foreigners  as  such.  His  own  mind  was 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  foreign  travel,  by  the  study  of 
the  politics  and  institutions  of  other  nations  on  their  own 
soil.  He  not  only  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  a  prac- 
tice which  the  example  of  Cnut  seems  to  have  made 
fashionable  among  English  nobles  and  prelates,  but  he 
went  on  a  journey  through  various  parts  of  Gaul,  carefiilly 
examining  into  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  policy 
of  its  rulers,  among  whom  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
renowned  Duke  of  Rouen  was  not  forgotten.^    And  Harold 

^  See  the  poem  in  the  Chronioles.  So  Snorro  (Ant.  Gelt.  Scand.  189.. 
Laing,  iii.  75),  while  strangely  making  Harold  the  youngest  of  the  family 
and  hardly  realizing  his  position  in  the  Kingdom,  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  kindly  relations  existing  between  him  and  the  King.  He  is  there 
called  Eadward's  "foster  son.**  The  Biographer  (p.  453)  calls  him  "nu- 
tridos  suus  frater." 

'  Vita  Eadw.  410  ;  a  passage  which  I  shaU  have  to  refer  to  again. 
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was  ever  ready  to  welcome  and  to  reward  real  merit  in  obap.vo. 
men  of  foreign  birth.     He  did  not  scrapie  to  confer  high  Hwold'g 
offices  on  strangers,  and  to  call  men  of  worth  from  foreign  of  GemuuM 
lands  to   help  him  in  his  most  cherished  undertakings.  ^  S^^!^. 
But,  while  the  bounty  of  Eadward  was  squandered  on°^^°' 
Normans  and  Frenchmen,  men  utterly  alien  in  language 
and  feeling,  it  was  the  policy  of  Harold  to  strengthen  the 
connexion  of  England  with  the  continental  nations  nearest 
to  us  in  blood  and  speech. >     All  the  foreigners  promoted 
by  Harold,  or  in  the  days  of  his  influence^  were  natives  of 
those  kindred  Teutonic  lands  whose  sons  might  still  almost 
be  looked  upon  as  feIlow*countrymen. 

Such  was  Harold  as  a  leader  of  Englishmen  in  war  and  Hii  peno- 
in  peace.     As  for  his  personal  character,  we  can  discern  ter. 
that  in  the  received  piety  of  the  age  he   surpassed  his 
father.     The  charge  of  invasion  of  the  rights  of  ecclesias-  HwaUeged 
tical  bodies  is  brought  against  him  no  less  than  against  of  mooM- 
Godwine ;  but  the  instance  which  has  brought  most  dis-  ^^^ 
credit  upon  his  name  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  a  mere 
tissue  of  misconceptions  and  exaggerations.'     But  it  is  fieur  His  friend- 
more  certain  that  Harold  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  g^^int  Wuif- 
best  and  holiest  man  of  his  time.    Wul&tan,  the  sainted  '^^ 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the  object  of  his  deepest  affec- 
tion and  reverence ;  he  would  at  any  time  go  far  out  of 
his  way  for  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations  and  prayers ; 
and  the  Saint  repaid  his  devotion  by  loyal  and  vigorous 
service  in  the  day  of  need.'    Of  his  liberality  his  great  HMfounda- 

•^  .  -  tion  of  the 

foundation  at  Waltham  is  an  everlasting  monument,  and  Colleffe  at 
it  is  a  monument  not  more  of  his  liberality  than  of  his  [jo^o-a.] 
wisdom.     To  the  monastic  orders  Harold  seems  not  to 


^  I  refer  both  to  Harold's  own  proceedings  at  Waltham  and  to  the  general 
promotion  of  Grermans  under  this  reign.     See  Stnbbe,  De  Inv.  iz. 
'  See  Appendix  £. 
*  See  William  of  Mahnesbury's  Life  of  Wolfetan,  Angl.  Saor.  ii.  348, 

«53. 
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GHAP.  yn.  have  been  specially  liberal;^  his  bounty  took  another  and  a 
better  chosen  direction.  The  foundation  of  a  great  secular 
College^  in  days  when  all  the  world  seemed  mad  after 
monks^  when  King  Eadward  and  Earl  Leo&ic  vied  with 
each  other  in  lavish  gifts  to  religious  houses  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  in  itself  an  act  displaying  no  small  vigour 
and  independence  of  mind.  The  details  too  of  the  founda- 
tion were  such  as  showed  that  the  creation  of  Waltham 
was  not  the  act  of  a  moment  of  superstitious  dread  or  of 
reckless  bounty,  but  the  deliberate  deed  of  a  man  who  felt 
the  responsibilities  of  lofty  rank  and  boundless  wealth,  and 
who  earnestly  sought  the  welfare  of  his  Church  and  nation 
His  per-  in  all  things.  As  to  his  personal  demeanour,  he  was  frank 
meanour"  ^^^  Open  in  his  general  bearing,  to  a  degree  which  was 
^^  ^^  sometimes  thought  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  interests.'  Yet 
he  could  on  occasion  dissemble  and  conceal  his  purpose,  a 
gift  which  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  misconstrued,^ 
and  which  apparentiy  led  him  to  the  one  great  error  of 
his  life.     He  appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  free  from 

^  He  WM  however  a  bene&otor  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough.  The 
local  historian  Hugo  Candidus  says  (p.  44.  ap.  Sparke),  "Comes  Haioldoa 
dedit  Oliftune  et  terrain  in  Londone  juzta  monasterium  Sancti  Pauli,  juxta 
portum  qui  vocator  Etheredishythe.'*  Harold's  connexion  with  London 
shoidd  be  noticed.  It  was  also  at  his  advice  that  King  Eadward  made 
a  grant  to  Abingdon  (Hist.  Hon.  Ab.  i.  469),  and  that  a  Thegn  named 
Thuridll,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  oommended  himsell  to  the  nana 
church  (lb.  i.  484). 

'  Yita  Eadw.  409.  *'Cum  quovis,  quem  fidelem  putaret,  interdum 
communicare  consilium  operis  sui,  et  hoc  interdum  ade6  diilerre,  si 
debet  dnoi,  ut  miniis  conducibile  k  quibusdam  videretnr  fore  8us» 
commoditati." 

'  lb.  410.  '*  Uterque  [Harold  and  Tostig]  interdum  qusddam  simulare 
ade6  egregi^,  ut  qui  eos  non  noverit  inoertius  nil  lestimare  potent.'*  In 
connexion  with  this  curious  passage  I  may  quote  a  singular  exaggeration 
from  an  unknown  author ;  it  is  found  in  a  marginal  note  on  one  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Winchester  Annals  (Luard,  17);  "Haroldus  Bex,  si 
sapient^  ageret  quidquid  agebat  furore,  nuUus  hominum  ilium  [sic]  re- 
sisteret.  Sed  ade6  erat  animi  inconstantis,  quod  nullus  suomm  se  credidit 
illi.'*  Yet  "  sapient^r'*  is  the  adverb  which  the  Biographer  specially  applies 
to  Harold,  in  distinction  to  the  **  fortit^r"  of  Tostig. 
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the  common  fault  of  noble  and  generoos  dispositions.    The  chap.  m. 
change  of  occasional  rashness  was  brought  against  him  by  ^^^^^f^V^  o^ 
others^  and  it  is  denied  by  his  panegyrist  in  terms  which 
seem  to  imply  that  the  charge  was  not  wholly  groundless.^ 
And  we  must  add  that^  in  his  private  life^  he  did  not>  at 
least  in  his  early  days^  imitate  either  the  monastic  asceti- 
cism of  the  King  or  the  stem  domestic  purity  of  his  rival 
the  Conqueror.     The  most   pathetic  incident  connected  His  con- 
with  his  name^  tells  us  of  a  love  of  his  early  days,  the  with  Bad- 
days  apparently  of  his  East- Anglian   government,  '^"  ^^^^hi^''^*"" 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  perhaps  not 
wholly  condemned  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age,  which 
shows,  perhaps  above  eveiy  other  tale  in  English  history 
or  l^end,   how  much  the  love  of  woman  can  do  and 
suffer.* 

Such  was  the  man  who,  seemingly  in  the  fourth  year  Harold 
of  Eadward,  in  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  of  his  East-^^ 
own  age,  was  invested  with  the  rule  of  one  of  the  great  gj*"»  '?4S ; 

J.   ,  .  EKtl  of  the 

divisions  of  England ;  who,  seven  years  later,  became  the  West- 
virtual  ruler  of  the  ELingdom ;   who,  at  last,  twenty-one  1053°** 
years  from  his  first  elevation,  received,  alone  among  Eng-  ^^* 
lish  Kings,  the  Crown  of  England  as  the  free  gift  of  her 
people,    and,  alone  among  English   Kings,  died,  axe  in 
hand,  on  her  own  soil,  in  the  defence  of  England  against 
foreign  invaders.     One  prince  alone  in  the  later  history 
of  Europe  rivals  the  peculiar  glory  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Harold.      For  him  we  must  seek  in  a  distant 

^  The  charge  of  raahness  as  brought  against  Harold  during  the  last  scene 
of  his  life  I  shall  discnss  elsewhere.  I  here  add  the  Biographer's  discbiimer 
(^ta  Eadw.  409) ;  *'  Porro  de  vitio  prsBoipitationis  sive  levitatis,  quia  huno 
vel  iUnm  sive  quemvis  de  Godwino  patro  genitum,  sive  ejus  discipline  et 
*tedio  ediicatum  arguerit  1"  There  is  a  very  romarkable  passage  further 
^  (p.  492),  in  which  the  Biographer  says  that  Harold  was  **  ad  saoramenta 
nmds  (proh  dolor)  prodigus.*'  The  allusion  clearly  is  to  Harold's  oath  to 
WUUam,  which  the  Biogn^her  never  distinctly  mentions. 

*  I  refer  of  course  to  the  tale  of  Eadgyth  Swanneshals,  of  which  I  shall 
l>Ave  to  speak  again  moro  than  once. 
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age  and  in  a  distant  land^  but  in  a  land  connected  with 
our  own  by  a  strangely  abiding  tie.  English  warriorB^ 
soldiers  of  Harold^  chafing  ander  the  'yoke  of  the  Norman 
Conqueror^  sought  service  at  the  court  of  the  Eastern 
Ceesar^  and  there  retained  for  ages  their  national  tongue^ 
their  national  weapon^^  and  the  proud  inheritance  of  their 
stainless  loyalty.  The  memory  of  England  and  of  Harold 
becomes  thus  strangely  interwoven  with  the  memoiy  of 
the  one  prince  of  later  times  who  died  in  a  still  nobler 
cause  than  that  of  the  freedom  of  England.  The  King^ 
who  died  upon  the  hill  of  Senlac  finds  his  only  worthy- 
peer  in  the  Emperor  who  died  before  the  Oate  of  Saint 
B6manos.  The  champion  of  England  against  the  Southern 
invader  must  own  a  nobler  martyr  still  in  the  champion 
of  the  faith  and  liberty  of  Christendom  against  the  mis- 
believing horde  who  have  ever  since  defiled  the  fairest  and 
most  historic  regions  of  the  world.  The  blood  of  Harold 
and  his  faithful  followers  has  indeed  proved  the  most  fer- 
tile seed  of  English  freedom^  and  the  warning  signs  of 
the  times  seem  to  tell  us  that  the  day  is  fast  coming  when 
the  blood  of  Constantine  shall  no  longer  send  up  its  cry 
for  vengeance  unheeded  &om  the  earth. 


Character  The  second  SOU  of  Godwine  was  no  doubt  raised  to 
of  Swagen.  gj^eatness  in  the  first  instance  mainly  because  he  was  a  son 
of  Godwine;  but  his  great  qualities  gradually  showed 
that  the  rank  to  which  he  was  raised  by  his  father's 
favour  was  one  which  he  was  fiilly  entitled  to  retain  by 
his  own  merits.  The  earlier  elevation  of  the  great  EarFs 
eldest-bom  was  less  fortunate.  Swegen  lived  to  show 
that  he  had  a  soul  of  real  nobleness  within  him;  but 
his  crimes  were  greats  he  was  cut  ofi*  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  amend  his  ways^  and  he  has  left  a  dark 
and  sad  memory  behind  him.     A  youth^  evidently  of  no 

"  See  vol.  i.  p.  577. 
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oommon  powere^  but  wmywaid^  violeiit^  and  incapable  of  ghat.  th. 

self-oontrol^  he  was  hurried  first  into  a  flagrant  violation 

of  the  sentiment  of  the  age^  and  next  into  a  still  fouler 

breach  of  the  eternal  laws  of  right.     His  end  may  well 

arouse  our  pity^  but  his  life,  as  a  whole>  is  a  dark  blot 

on   the  otherwise  chequered  escutcheon  of  the  house  of 

Godwine.     It  was  dearly  felt  to  be  so;   the  pan^jrist 

of   the  famfly  never  once   brings   himself  to  utter  the 

name  of  Swegen.      Only  one  other  cbOd   of  Godwine  Of  the 

calls   for  personal  notice  at  this  stage  of  our  history.  gjth[ 

Eadgyth^  his  eldest  daughter^  became,  nearly  two  years  '^^' 

after    Eadward^s    coronation,^    the  willing   or   unwilling 

bride  of  the  saintly  monarch.     She  is  described  as  being 

no  less  highly  gifted  among  women  than  her  brothers 

were  among  men ;  as  lovely  in  person  and  adorned  with 

every  female  accomplishment,  as  endowed  with  a  learning 

and  refinement  unusual  in  her  age,  as  in  point  of  piety 

and  liberality  a  fitting  help-meet  for  Eadward  himself.'^ 

Bat  there  are  some  strange  inconsistencies  in  the  facts 

which  are  recorded  of  her.     Her  zeal  and  piety  did  not 

hinder  her  &om  receiving  rewards,  perhaps^  in  plain  words, 

from  taking  bribes.     Undoubtedly  this  is  a  subject  on 

which  the  feelings  of  past  times  difiered  widely  from  those 

^  dunon.  Ab.  Cant.  1044.  Petrib.  1045.  I  shAll  discuss  the  ezAct  date 
afterwards. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  415.  She  sat  at  his  feet,  unless  he  lifted  her  up  to  sit 
at  bis  side.  This  must  be  compared  with  the  account  of  the  legislation 
about  West-Saxon  Kings'  wives  after  the  crime  of  Eadburh  (Asser, 
M.  H.  B.  471  B).    She  had  shown  personal  kindness  to  the  Biographer 

(4«7); 

**  Scribes  Beginam  prime  tibi  subvenientem, 

Et  quicquid  scribes,  laus  et  honor  sit  ei." 
This  perhaps  gave  occasion  for  the  more  elaborate  and  better  known  de- 
scription in  the  false  Ingulf. 

WiOiam  of  Malmesbuxy's  account  of  her  ^.  197)  is  singular;  "Femina 
in  eajus  pectore  omnium  Hberaliimi  artium  esset  gymnasium,  sed  parvum 
in  mundanis  rebus  ingenium ;  quam  quum  yideres,  si  literas  stuperes, 
cert^  animi  et  speciem  corporis  desiderares." 
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OHAP.  vn.  of  our  own ;  but  we  are  a  little  staggered  when  we  find 
the  saintly  King  and  his  pious  Lady  receiving  money 
from  religious  houses  to  support  claims  which^  if  jost^ 
should  have  been  supported  for  nothings  and^  if  unjust^ 
should  not  have  been  supported  at  all.^  But  Eadgyth 
has  been  charged  with  far  heavier  offences  than  this.   She 

SuspidoiiB  seems  to  have  become  in  some  d^ree  infected  with  her 

of  her  , 

loyalty  to   husband's  love  of  foreigners^  perhaps  even  in  some  sort 

°^  "^  *    to  have  withdrawn  her  sympathies  from  the  national  cause. 

She  has  won  the  doubtful  honour  of  having  her  name 

extolled  by  Norman  flatterers  as  one  whose  heart  was 

Heral-      rather  Norman  than  English.^  And  all  her  reputation  for 

in  the  mur-  gentleness  and  piety  has  not  kept  her  from  being  branded 

PftL^      "  ^^  ^^^  P^ff^s  ^^  ^^^  of  our  best  chroniclers  as  an  accomplice 

in  a  base  and  treacherous  murder.^    Her  character  thus 

Her  rela-    becomes  in  some  sort  an  sdnigma^  and  her  relation  to  her 

hugimnd,^  husbaud  is  not  the  least  eenigmatical  part  of  her  position. 

One  of  Eadward's  claims  to  be  looked  on  as  a  saint  was 

the  general  belief^  at  least  of  the  next  generation^  that 

the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Eadgyth  lived  with  her  only 

Eadward'B  as  a  brother  with  a  sister.*  If  this  story  be  true,  a  more 

chastity,     enlightened  standard  of  morality  can  see  no  virtue^  but 

rather  a  crime^  in  his  conduct.     We  can  see  nothing  to 

1  Hist.  Rams.  cxiv.  (p.  457).  Abbot  MiMne,  wishing  to  obtain  oertain 
lands  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  by  one  jSlthelwine  the  Black,  but  which 
were  withheld  from  it  by  onc^Ufrio  the  son  of  Wihtgar,  "apposuit  quoque 
de  divitis  orumense  diBpendio  viginti  maroas  auri,  quibus  gratiam  Regis 
meroaretur,  .^!dthith»  [sic]  quippe  Regins  sedulitatem  quinque  marcarum 
auri  pretio  ezegit  interponi,  ut  pias  ejus  preces  regiis  auribus  fideliter  im- 
portaret."  So  again,  in  a  charter  of  1060  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  14a,  Eadgyth  - 
lays  daim  to  certain  lands  claimed  by  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  but  on 
the  intercession  of  her  husband  and  her  brothers  Harold  and  Toetig  (none 
of  whom  seem  to  have  taken  anything),  and  on  the  gift  of  twenty  marks  and 
certain  church  ornaments,  she  is  induced  to  confirm  the  grant.  That  she 
looked  careftdly  after  her  rents  in  money,  kine,  and  honey,  and  after  the 
men  who  stole  her  horse,  is  no  blame  to  her  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  257). 

«  WilL  Pict.  199  A,  B  (Duchesne).  »  Flor.  Wig.  1065. 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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ahi^mal^Bgf^'^^^^^^^  ^t^  ^Ib  country,  him-  o^.  vn. 

«lt..l-tig^^^^^f  ^If  T*  ^^^  ^tKout  any  available 
n^nitexofttxe  royal  t^^^y^  «uceeea  Kixa,  shrank,  from 
wktevet  motive,  ftom  tte  o\>vxoixb    dixty  of  raising  up 
(Elect  km  V)  tJB  Crown.    Bxxt   it    seems  probable  that  Endanee  of 
Hub  report  iB  merely  pait  of  tbe  legend  of  the  saint  andj^*^""** 
Bot  part  of  t^e  TaiBtory  of  ttie  King.      His  contemporaiy 
pMiegyrigtB  \mdou\)t«aiy  praise  ^Eladward's  chastity.    But 
it  is  not  neceaaary  t»  coBStxue   their  words  as  meaning 
more  than  mght  \)e  asserted  of   Alfred,  of  William,  of    • 
Saint  Lewis,  or  of  Edward  the  First.     The  conjugal  fiuth 
of  all  those  great  monarclia  remained,  as  fiur  as  we  know, 
imbroken;  but  not  onp  of  them  thought  it  any  part  of 
his  duty  to  observe  continence  towards  his  own  wife.  Still, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  marriage  of  Eadward  and  Ead- 
gyth  was  undoubtedly  childless ;  and  the  relations  of  the 
'      royal  pair  to  each  other  in  other  respects  are  hardly  more 
intelligible.  Eadgyth  is  described  as  the  partaker  of  all  her 
husband's  good  works,  and  as  nursing  him  with  the  most 
affectionate  care  during  his  last  illness.^  Yet,  at  the  moment 
of  his  reign  when  he  could  most  freely  exercise  a  will  of 
his  own,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  of  his  own  accord  banish 
her  from  his  court,  he  consented,  seemingly  without  any 
rductance,  to  her  removal  from  him  by  the  enemies  of  her 
fiunily  and  her  country.^    The  anxiety  of  Eadward's  Nor- 
man fevourites  to  separate  Eadgyth  from  her  husband  is, 
after  all,  the  most  honourable  record  of  her  to  be  found 
among  the  singularly  contradictory  descriptions  of  her 
character  and  actions. 

We  thus  find,  within  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Greatness 
Eadward,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Kingdoms  of  Wessex,  ^a^"** 
Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  East-Anglia,  and  part  of  Mercia,  under  ^^^^• 
the  government  of  Godwine,  his  two  elder  sons,  and  his 

«  Vita  Kadw.  43 '»  (^^-  433).  *  IbW.  403.    See  below. 
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cBAP.vn.  nephew.  His  daughter  meanwhile  shared  the  throne, of 
Enghmd  with  a  Eling  whom  he  had  himself  placed  upon 
it.  Such  greatness  could  hardly  be  lasting.  It  rested 
wholly  on  Godwine's  own  personal  character  and  infla- 
ence^  for  the  fame  of  Harold  was  yet  to  be  won.    The 

The  other'  part  of  Mercia  which  was  not  otherwise  occupied  remained^ 

^    .      'as  before^  in  the  hands  of  Leofric  the  son  of  Leofwine. 

under  This  Earl  and  his  famous  wife  Godgifii,  the  Lady  Godiva 
'  of  legend^^  were  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  boundless  libe- 
rality to  ecclesiastical  foundations.^  Worcester^  Leominster^ 
Evesham^  Chester,  Wenlock^  Stow  in  Lindesey^  and^  above 
all;  Coventry,  were  special  objects  of  their  bounty.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  mere  grants  of  lands 
and  privileges,  but  to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
the  buildings  and  ornaments  of  the  houses  which  they 
favoured.  The  minster  of  Coventry,  rebuilt  and  raised 
to  cathedral  rank  after  their  time,  has  utterly  vanished 
from  the  earth,  and  recent  changes  have  abolished  even 
the  titular  position  of  the  city  as  a  see  of  a  Bishop. 
But  at  Stow,  the  ancient  Sidnacester,  a  place  even  then 
of  infinitely  less  consideration  than  Coventry,  portions 
of  the  church  enriched  by  Leofric  still  remain.'    Leofric, 

^  Grodgifu  was  the  sister  of  Thorold  the  Sheriff  founder  of  the  Priory  of 
Spalding.  See  John  of  Peterborough,  a.  1052.  p.  49.  Giles.  The  legend 
of  her  riding  naked  through  Coventiy  is  found  in  Bromton  (949),  and 
Knighton  (2334).  They  do  not  mention  peepiug  Tom,  who,  it  is  some  com- 
fort to  think,  must  at  any  rate  haye  been  one  of  King  Eadward's  Frenchmen. 

3  See  WilL  Malms,  ii.  196.  Cf.  ^thel.  Kiev.  389.  Ghron.  Evesham.  84. 
This  last  writer  extends  Leofrio*s  authority  to  the  borders  of  Scotland. 
Did  Cumberland  reach  to  the  Kibble  in  those  days  ? 

*  **  Stow  sub  promontorio  Lincolnie."  Bromton,  949.  See  the  charters  of 
Bishop  Wulfnrig,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  290.  The  church  was  not  built  by  Leofric, 
but  by  Eadnoth  the  Second,  Bishop  of  Dorchester  (1034-1050} ;  Leofric's 
benefiu^on  took  the  form  of  ornaments.  See  Flor.  Wig.  1057,  where  he 
calls  Stow  "  locus  iamosus  qui  Sanctc  Marise  Stou  Anglic^,  Latin^  yer6 
SanctsB  Marift  Locus  appellatur."  The  antiquity  of  part  of  the  church 
is  indisputable,  but  a  more  wretched  village  cannot  be  found. 

A  document,  professing  to  be  a  petition  from  Godgifu  to  Pope  Victor, 
praying  for  the  confirmation  of  her  gifts  to  Stow,  is  marked  doubtful  by 


h«  .u  iBtfg^^' ^^  rJ^'twr^^     ^^"     granddaughter,  <«XP.  vx. 
^,.^^^^-'^Tt"  ""^^^^y    of   this  period  down 
L  lie  complete  esUUisWt  o£    tKe    :Norinan  power  in 
Engbnd.   It  ^  c^^^  ^^*^  l^f rvo   xniist  have  been  more  ReUtioiui 
persoiuffly  annoyed  by  tlie  nae  o£   Goawine  and  his  house  ^^"^d 
than  any  other  of  ttie  great  meix    o£    England.    A  race  Q«*^«- 
whom  he  coTxld  not  fail  to  \ook   down  upon  as  upstarts 
hemmed  him  in  on  every  aide  except  towards  the  North. 
Later  in  the  leign  of  Eadward,  we  alkali  find  the  rivalries 
and  the  leconciliatioBB  of  the  two  bouses  of  Godwine  and 
Leofric  forming  a  considerable    portion   of  the  history. 
But,  while  Leofric  bimBelf  lived,  he  continued  to  play 
the  part  which  we  have  already  seen  him  playing,*  that 
part  of  a  mediator  between  two   extreme  parties,  which 
was  dictated  to  him  by  the  geogpiaphical  position  of  his 
Earldom. 

North  of  the  Humber,  the  great  Dane,   Siward  theNorthum- 
Strong,  still  ruled  over  the  Earldom  which  he  had  won  ^^^^ 
by  the  murder  of  his  wife's  uncle.*    The  manners  of  the  S*^»^- 
Northumbrians  were  so  savage,  miurders  and  hereditary 
deadly  feuds  were  so  rife  ainong  them,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  slaughter  of  Eadwulf  may,  by  a  party  at 
least,  have  been  looked  on  as  a  praiseworthy  act  of  vigour. 
Perhaps  however,  as  we  go  on,  we  may  discern  signs  that 
Siward  and  his  house  were  not  specially  popular  in  North- 
humberland,  and  that  men  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
more  regular  line  of  their  native  Earls.  At  any  rate,  Siward 
remained  {or  the  rest  of  his  days  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  both  the  Northumbrian  governments,  and  along  with 
these  he  seems  to  have  held  the  Earldoms  of  Northampton 

Mr.  Kemble  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  i68),  doubtless  on  good  grounds.      But  I  do 
not  understand  bis  date,  1060-1066,  as  tbe  Popedom  of  Victor  tbe  Second 
was  from  1055  to  1057.    Siward,  who  died  early  in  1055,  could  hardly 
have  signed  an  address  to  Pope  Victor. 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  539-  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  588. 
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CHAP.  vn.  and  Huntingdon  within  the  proper  Umite  of  MerciA.^ 
He  ruled^  we  are  told^  with  great  firmness  and  severity^ 
labonring  hard  to  bring  his  troublesome  province  into 
something  like  order.^  Nor  was  he  lacking  in  that  bounty 
to  the  Churchy  which  might  seem  specially  needful  as  an 
atonement  for  the  crime  by  which  he  rose  to  power.^ 


England 
not  tending 
to  separa- 
tioH  but 
to  union. 


Compari- 
8on  with 
Frankiflh 
history. 


Nature  of 
the  Earl- 
dom as 
afiected  by 
the  Danish 
Conquest. 


The  mention  of  these  g^reat  Earls  suggests  several  con- 
siderations as  to  the  constitutional  and  administrative 
systems  of  the  time.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think^  as 
often  has  been  thought^  that  the  position  of  these  powerful 
viceroys  at  all  proves  that  England  was  at  this  time  tend- 
ing to  separation.  It  was  in  truth  tending  to  closer  union^ 
and  the  position  of  the  great  Earls  is  really  one  of  the 
signs  of  that  tendency.  A  mistaken  parallel  has  sometimes 
been  drawn  between  the  condition  of  England  under 
Eadward  and  the  condition  of  France  under  the  later 
Karhngs.  The  transfer  of  the  English  sceptre  to  the 
house  of  Godwine  is  of  course  likened  to  the  transfer  of 
the  French  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Hugh  of  Paris.  Bnt^  if 
we  are  to  look  for  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Gaul,  we  shall 
find  one^  by  no  means  exact  but  certainly  the  closer  of  the 
two,  in  the  state  of  things  under  the  later  Merwings,  and 
in  the  transfer  of  the  Frankish  sceptre  to  the  Carolingian 
dynasty.  The  position  of  Godwine  and  Harold  is^  of  the 
two^  more  akin  to  the  position  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pippin 
than  it  is  to  that  of  Hugh  the  Great  and  Hugh  Capet. 
The  Earls  of  Eadward^s  reign  were^  as  I  have  already 
explained/  not  territorial  princes,  gradually  withdrawing 
themselves  &om  the  authority  of  their  nominal  overlord^ 
but  great  magistrates^  wielding  indeed  a  power  well  nigh 
royal  within  their  several  governments^  but  wielding  it  only 
by  delegation  from  the  common  sovereign.     The  Danish 


'  See  Appendix  G. 
*  See  Chronn.  1055 


'  Vita  Eadw.  421,  412. 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  274. 


^e  ?e«s*>^  A&ug^^x  o£   tVxe  ancient  nobility  m^-  "^ 

Cmsjm*,  »»     g^cft^  *''^  CTVxxt,  Yia^    ^oixe  much  to  break 

ii^im*  °     aiv(aeTxtV)cA  aaaocwtloxia  and  the  influence 

sptiiftfotceo    ^j^^gg^    "Maaxy  o£  these  femiKes,  the 

ot  &e  Mtfaett      ^  ^^^  Vnsfcttace,  aoxL\>tless  became  extinct. 

^tOrha^     -o^oJ  Cwvt  ^e  ^tid.  a.  xiew  state  of  things. 

!r  ^  ^UlxtiM-'^gV  «ainiiie8,  holding  an  almost 
The  rote  oi  the  ova  u  v;«,wi««.-    *n.1   annarentlr 


witu  BttBoioma  -giagdom  as  he  pleased,  appoint- 

'  "*•  ,?       tl^tnen,  ^d  Englishmen  of  old  or  of 

»  'I  tl^  jtto4^^   good.    England  ^  now 

r.^L  fewEatlB,  who  were  distinctly  repiesen- 

^1^  7^^^  ^  iiorthumb^land  and  Mercia  the 

tatives  of  the  ^    .  ^^^^^  ^e„  to  some  extent 

d»inB  of  ancient  prmoeiy  **  ,     ™. 

>  reearded;  in  Wessex  and  Eaet-Angha  not  at  aU.    The 

i  JTthe  royal  family  or  with  the  -^^IJ^^^^- 

J^  "fluence  wL  great  at  the  time..    The  Earls  of 
»  T      -^  orp  alwavB  either  his  own  kinsmen  or  else 

^:rZZ^rL^>    Siward  alone  keeps  his  .-^^.o. 

SI  for  life  J  but,  while  he  Uves,  his  influence  Wty  l.«u„a. 
f  «Lnds  beyond  his  own  province,  and    after  h.s  death 

;  ^rthumb^land  falls  under  ihe  same  law  as  ije  rest  of 

r^Kingdom.    No  doubt  Northumberland  still  retamed 

^Tf  Enghmd;  still  the  forces  of  Northumberland 
^JJ^e  comnuind  of  ihe  King,*  and  the  Northum- 
X'^ltm  is  at  the  dispos^  of  the  King  and  ^ 
X..»  We  do  not  however  find  tiie  same  s.gns^  the 
eonstont  immediate  exercise  of  the  royal  power  m  N^^h- 
tumberland  which  we  find  in  Wessex,  Mercm,  and  East- 
^uT    We  have  throughout  this  reign  a  senes  of  writs 

t  .SeeAppe-aUO.  •  Ch«>n.  .05..  '  Chr«».  .055- 
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CHAP.  vii.  addressed  to  the  Bishops  and  Earls  of  those  districts^ 
ofihe^^  which  show  that  an  Earl  of  one  of  those  great  Earldoms 
^^*^  commonly  acted  as  the  local  Earl  of  each  shire  in  his  pro- 
vince,  with  no  subordinate  Earl  or  Ealdorman  under  him. 
While  such  writs  are  exceedingly  common  in  Wessex  and 
East-Anglia,  one  such  writ  only  exists  addressed  to  a 
Northumbrian  Earl^  and  that  is  in  the  days  of  Tostig.^ 
In  Siward's  days  possibly  the  King's  writ  hardly  ran  in 
Northumberland.  Those  addressed  to  the  Earls  of  the 
house  of  Leofric  are  also  rare.  It  is  clear  that  the  King's 
power  was  more  Ailly  established  under  the  Earls  of  GK>d- 
wine's  family  than  elsewhere.  No  doubt  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  formally  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom^ 
but  the  memories  and  traces  of  ancient  independence  in 
Northumberland  and  Northern  Mercia  made  its  practical 
exercise  more  difficult  in  those  districts. 
Further  The  class  of  writs  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  throw 

the  writs  some  light  on  constitutional  questions  in  another  way.  They 
^J^  *  j  come  in  under  Cnut,^  and  they  become  very  common  under 
the  oondi-   Eadward,  being  found  alongside  of  documents  of  the  more 

tion  of  the  , 

Folkiand.  ancient  form.  They  are  announcements  which  the  King 
makes  to  the  Bishop^  Earl^  Sheriff,  Thegns,  and  others  of 
some  one  shire,  or  sometimes  to  the  Bishops,  Earls,  and 
Thegns  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  which  do  not,  like  documents 
of  the  ancient  form,  bear  the  signatures  of  any  Witan.  They 
are  the  manifest  prototypes  of  the  royal  writs  of  later  times. 
They  are,  like  the  other  documents,  mostly  grants  of  one 
kind  or  another;  only  they  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
King's  personal  authority,  without  any  confirmation  from 
a  national  Gemdt.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  mass 
of  grunts  of  this  sort  which  are  preserved  can  all  of  them 
have  been  grants  out  of  the  King's  private  estate.    And,  if 

*  CJod.  Dipl.  vi.  203. 

'  For  the  earliest  example,  one  of  1020,  wee  Kemble,  ArchsBoIogica 
Journal,  xiv.  61,  62. 
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theyate  p^^^  '^  If^^f  "^  ^   Wx.ea  into  bookland  on  ch^.  vn. 

tiouaxtcs.    If  t^^^^^e  ^^^^^  ^°^^e    such  grants  by  hie 
own  aut\iority,  a  change  mnst  Ici^^^e    taken  place  in  the 
ideas  entertained  as  to  foWdatvd.      Xi^    short,  the  change 
which  was  completed  after   t\ie    Conquest  i   must    have 
already  heen  m  progress.    T\ie  'Polkland  must  have  been 
beginning  to  he  boVed  on  as  Terra  Regis.    In  short,  strictly 
feudal  ideas  were  gradnaWy  coming  in  on  this  as  on  other 
matters.    And  dou\>t\e88,  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the 
Danish  Conquest  did  much   to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Norman.    But,  if  the  Witenagemdt  insensibly  lost  its  General 
authority  in  a  matter  in  wMcli  we  may  well  believe  that  S^Jwiun 
its  voice  had  long  been  nearly  formal,  it  retained  its  general  ^®*JJ?^ 
powers  undiminished.    It  still,  as  of  old,  elected  Kings, 
outlawed  Earls,  discussed  and  determined  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Kingdom.    The  fame  of  Eadward  as  a  lawgiver 
is  mythical ;  but  the  fame  of  government  carried  on  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  is 
one  which  fairly  belongs  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  illustrious 
men  by  whom  his  power  was  practically  wielded. 

I  have  now  to  end  this  sketch  by  a  brief  view  of  the  Scotland 
condition  of  the  subordinate  BLingdoms  and  of  the  relations  Macbeth, 
of  England  to  foreign  countries.     Scotland  was  now  ruled 
by  the  famous  Macbeth.     He  had,  as  Maarmor  or  under- 
King  of  Moray,  done  homage  to  Cnut^  along  with  his 
superior  Malcolm.      Duncan,  the  youthful  grandson  of  Reign  and 
Malcolm,  unsuccessful,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  invasion  Duncan, 
of  England,''  was  equally  so  in  his  warfare  with  the  North-  '°^* 
men  of  Orkney."^    Soon  after  this  last  failure,  he  was 
murdered  by  his  own  subjects,  Macbeth  being  at  least  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  io«.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  499-  ,*  S«e  vol- 1-  P*  5^4« 

*  Orkneyinga  Saga,  Ant.  Celt.  Scand.  17a  et  seqq.     Robertson,  i.  114. 

Borton,  i.  369. 
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CHAP.  vn.  prime  mover  in  the  deed.^     The  murdered  prince   had 
married  a  kinswoman  of  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians^^ 
by  whom  he  left  two  infant  sons^  Malcolm^  afterwards 
Reign  of     famous  as  Malcolm  Ganmore^  and  Donald  Bane.     Bat  the 
1040-1058.  Crown  was  assumed  by  Macbeth,  on  some  claim,  it  would 
seem,  of  hereditary  right,  either  in  himself  or  in  his  wife 
Ghruach.3     Macbeth,  and  still  more  Ghroach,  have  been  so 
immortalized  in  legend  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  them 
to  their  true  historical  personality.     But,  from  what  little 
can  be  recovered  about  them,  they  certainly  seem  not  to 
have  been  so  black  as  they  are  painted.     The  crime  of 
Macbeth  against  Duncan  is  undoubted;   but  it  was,   to 
say  the  least,  no  baser  than  the  crime  of  Siward  against - 
Eadwulf;    and   Macbeth,   like    Siward,   ruled   well   and 
vigorously  the  dominion  which  he  had  won  by  crime.     All 
genuine  Scottish  tradition  points  to  the  reign  of  Macbeth 
as  a  period  of  unusual  peace  and  prosperity  in  that  dis- 
Macbeih     turbed  land.^     Macbeth  and  Gruach  were  also  bountifol 
money  at    to  chuTches  in  their  own  land,  and  Macbeth's  munificence 
1050  ^  certain' unknown  persons  at  Rome  was  thought  worthy 

of  record  by  chroniclers  beyond  the  bounds  of  Scotland.* 
One  hardly  knows  whether  this  was  merely  by  way  of 
alms,  like  the  gifts  of  Cnut,  and  it  seems  uncertain  whether 
Macbeth,  like  Cnut  and   Harold,   personally  made  the 

'  Fordan,  iv.  44.  Robertoon,  i.  116.  Marianas  Scotns  (Pertx,  y.  557) 
says  ezpresslj,  '*  Donnchad  Rex  Scoiie  in  autunmo  oooiditar  a  duoe  sac 
Maobethad  mac  Finnloech,  cui  Buccessit  in  regnum  annis  zvii.^ 

'  Fordnn,  u.  s.     "  Consanguinea  Siwardi  Coroitifi.'* 

'  Robertson,  i  120  et  seqq.     Burton,  i.  371-9. 

*  Innee,  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  118. 

*  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  558).  "  Rex  Soottiee  Maobethad  Boms  argentnm 
pauperibus  seminando  distribuit."  Florence  (1050)  leaves  ont  the  word 
" panperibns,"  and  changes  "seminando  "  into  "spargendo."  The  change 
can  hardly  be  undesigned,  and  of  the  inflnence  of  money  at  Rome  we  shaU 
hear  presently  in  the  case  of  Bishop  T71£.  Chron.  Petrib.  1047.  Jo^n  of 
Peterborough  (48)  combines  the  two  readings,  saying,  "  Machetus  Rex 
Scotorum  RomsB  argentum  spargendo  pauperibus  distribuit/' 
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^^  Y^gt^^f '    !lrif  ^    >ow<Bver  in  which  the  ch.p.  v„. 

Lbo^^^*^^^^^^^^^^    J^  i-   possible  that,  even 
ai  to  eax\y  ^^'  *^^  Scottish    KLixxg   xnay  have  thought 
it  desiiatte  to  get  ^be  B^man  Cox^^   on  his  side,  and  he 
may  Via^e  fotiBd,  ^e  later    princes     and  prelates,   that 
a  Hbeial  distiibutiou  of  mo^ey  was  the  best  way  of  winning 
the  favour  of  Ae  A-ipoaiolic  See.      The  high  character  of 
the  Teigning  "Pontiff,  "Leo  t\ie  ^ixitli,  puts  him  personally 
above  a\l  Biispicioti  of  ^lawful   gain ;  but  then,  as  after- 
wards,  BnboTdmates  were  probably  less  scrupulous.     The 
few  notices  which  we  find  of  Scottish  affairs  during  the 
early  years  of  Eadwaxd  might  suggest  that  Macbeth  felt 
his  position  precarious  with   regard  to  his  English  over- 
lord.    He  had  done  homage  to  Cnut,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  his  having  renewed  it  to  Eadward.     There  is 
however  no  sign  of  open  enmity  for  many  years. 

In  Wales  a  remarkable  power  was  growing  up,  which  Grofl^dd 
will  often  call  for  notice  throughout  the  whole  of  the  wS^^ 
reign  of  Eadward.  The  year  before  the  death  of  Harold,  '<>39-io^3. 
Gruflfydd  the  son  of  Uywelyn  became  King  of  Owynedd 
or  North  Wales,  a  description  which  now  begins  to  be 
nsed  in  its  modern  sense.  He  ruled  with  great  vigour 
and  ability.  He  gradually  extended  his  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Wales,  not  scrupling  to  avail  himself  of 
Saxon  help  against  enemies  of  his  own  race.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  more  than  once,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  concert  with  English  traitors,  proved  himself  a 
really  formidable  enemy  to  England.  He  was  the  last 
prince  under  whom  any  portion  of  the  Welsh  nation 
played  a  really  important  part  in  the  history  of  Britain. 
He  was,  for  Wales  in  the  narrower  sense,  pretty  well  what 
Cadwalla  had  been,  ages  before,  for  Strathclyde.^  In  the     633. 

*  See  Robertson,  i.  i"«    Burton,  i.  373, 

*  See  Tol  I  p.  36. 
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oHAP.  vn.  very  first  year  of  his  reign^  he  made  an  inroad  into  Mercia^ 
Hisviotoiy  which  has  been  already  spoken  of.*  He  penetrated  as  far 
y-Groes.  ^  Rhyd-y-GrToes,  near  Upton-on-Sevem,  a  spot  still  re- 
X039.         taining  its  British  name^^  and  there  he  fought  the  battle 

in  which  Eadwine^  the  brother  of  Earl  Leo&ie^  was  killed. 
His  wars  At  the  time  of  Eadward's  accession  he  was  busily  en- 
Wales.       S^^^  ^^  various   conflicts  with  the   princes  of   South 

Wales^  who  did  not  scruple  to  call  in  the  help   of  the 

heathen  Danes  of  Ireland  against  him.^  In  the  year  of 
1043.      Eadward's  election^  he  had  just  won  a  great  victory  over 

a  combined  host  of  this  kind  at  Aberteifi  or  Cardigan.^ 
Eadward^s      The  relations  of  King  Eadward  to  foreign  powers  were^ 
lations  wi^  for  the  most  part,  friendly.    With  Normandy  and  other 
foreign       French    states    they  were,    as  we  have  seen  and  shall 

powers.  .  . 

see,  only  too  friendly.  But  this  was  a  time  of  grow- 
ing intercourse,  not  with  France  only,  but  with  Conti- 
nental nations  generally.  Pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  other 
foreign  journeys  and  embassies,  were  becoming  far  more 
usual  than  before  among  eminent  Englishmen,  both  clergy 
and  laity.  Earl  Harold^s  travels,  undertaken  in  order  to 
study  the  condition  and  resources  of  foreign  countries  on 
Connexion  the  spot,  form  a  memorable  example.^  The  connexion 
many.  between  England  and  Germany  was  now  very  close;  the 
great  Emperor  Henry  the  Third  sedulously  sought  the 
friendship  of  his  English  brother-in-law;  and  there  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  little  doubt  that  the  German  connexion 
was  cultivated  by  the  patriotic  party  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  French  tendencies  of  the  Eing.^  The  promotion  of 
German  churchmen  began  early  in  Eadward's  reign,  when 
it  could  hardly  have  taken  place  except  with  the  sanction 
of  Godwine.    The  only  danger  that  seemed  to  threaten 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  564.         *  Ann.  Camb.  1039.     ^^^^  y  Tywysogion,  1037. 

'  Brut.  T040,  104a.  Ann.  Oamb.  1039- 104  7.  In  one  battle  in  1040 
Gruflfydd  seems  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin.  But 
the  whole  narrative  is  very  confused.    See  the  entries  under  1041  and  1043. 

*  l^rvit,  104a.    Ann.  Camb.  1045  ? 

'  See  above,  p.  40.  *  See  above,  p.  41. 
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jVj  'iliftgnaB  o?  "Nofxvay  conceived  himself  chap.  vn. 
hjiB*«^.\_'\j^-nTtaeoS  \i\8  a^ifeoment  with  Hartha- ^^'j^'j"^'' 
lol,«»»l""^^  ^^  Ctowh  of  ■Erigland;'  but  his  wars  Nort),  j^^ 
asA,  &  cWO*       ,^  \iVm  ?roTn    ■p'^tting  it  forward  for  MagmLs. 

to  coffl^- 
K"^  ^  \       (  Va4w»«*  '"*®'  **^  ^^*  -wtiole,  a  reign  of  peace.  ^^^P" 
Theieigii  gmnew\iftt  exaggerated  language  on  the  ^rd  com- 

Ri.^.™»«  ^^  oetteMy    more  di.turbrf  tl,a„  P'J^i.t" 

„lj,rt,.  '•'»■'     ^,  Cuut.      Still,  compared  mil.  most 

I*""*  °'  ™  „t  Eniwaxd    form  a  period  oE  unusual 

T""^  C4  «.«.  •^""tty  "  »"ed,  there  wa.  uo„e. 
tarnqmllity.  *™T^  ,  ,,    -Norwav,  and  .l.e  herself  inter- 

te.eamthe.ffl.«>»f  »  ^.^^.^  ,^„  i.,„j 

1'.  „t  Seaodiuavi^  pirate.  •«  -orded,  and  GruB-ydd 
Wale.  r.mai«ed  for  m«>y  ye»«  a  thorn  ,n  the  .  de  of  h,s 
Er^UBh  neighbour,.     But  the  »a,„  mlerest  of  th,.  re.su 

Li.hment.,  and  the  reeoneili.tio,,.  of  the  great  Earl.,  and 
Jill  more  round  that  great  national  movement  agara.t 
Vrench  inSuenee  in  Chureh  and  State,  of  whieh  Godwne 
„d  H.  fiioily  "e™  "»  repreaenlalives  and  leader.. 


'  Bee  above,  p.  l8- 


"Tuno  eU™tD8  eat  sol  ut  luna  atetit  in  ordine  s 


d«.il.  with  tb«.  I""!  »        ..    ,      ',,„  „  |„  i.  .„„„.  t"wh.n  h. 
nn  fii.  196),  ■■DMWq""  ~  wgnante.  o"""'  . 


/ 
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EARLY   REIGN   OF   EADWARI). 


OHAP.  VII. 


§  3.  From  the  Coronation  of  JSadward  to  the  Remission 
of  the  War-Tax.     1 043-1051. 

Character       This  first  period  of  the  reigfn  of  Eadward  is  not  marked 

of  the  years  ,    .  , 

1043-1051.  by  any  very  striking  events  till  we  draw  near  to  its  close. 
At  home  we  have  to  mark  the  gradual  expulsion^  already 
spoken  of^  of  those  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  opposing^ 
Eadward^s  election^  and^  what  is  of  far  more  importance^ 
the  gradually  increasing  influence  of  the  foreign  &vourite8. 
This  is  most  easily  traced  in  the  disposition  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferments.  The  foreign  relations  of'  England  at 
this  time  lay  mainly  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  Norths 
where  the  contending  princes  had  not  yet  wholly  bidden 
farewell  to  the  hope  of  uniting  all  the  crowns  of  the 
Oreat  Cnut  on  a  single  brow.  But  the  relations  between 
England  and  the  Empire  were  also  of  importance^  and  the 
affairs  of  Flanders  under  its  celebrated  Count  Baldwin 
the  Fifth  form  a  connecting  link  between  those  of  Eng- 
land^ Grermany^  and  Scandinavia.  The  usual  border  war- 
fare with  Wales  continues;  with  the  renowned  usurper 
of  Scotland  there  was  most  likely  a  sort  of  armed  truce. 
These  various  streams  of  events  seem  for  some  years  to 
.  flow,  as  it  were,  side  by  side,  without  commingling  in  any 
marked  way.  But  towards  the  end  of  our  period  they 
all  in  a  manner  unite  in  the  tale  of  crime  and  misfortune 
which  led  to  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Godwine,  but  which  thereby  paved  the  way  for  the 
elevation  of  the  second. 


Relations        The  first  act  of  the  new  King  was  one  which  was  per- 

U^^,^^    haps  neither  unjust   nor  impolitic,  but  which,   at  first 

m<^to       ^S^^'  seems  strangely  incongruous  with   his   character 

for  sanctity  and  gentleness.    With  all  his  fondness  for 


I  . -e  «8B  one  V***^^  ot  1?^oxTOaT»  birth  for  whom  cbi 

"'"*'*',  we,  wA."^  ■wVom.  indeed  he  aeems  to  have 
i  '"^^^^tttie  g™^*^*®'  '^^^■^a^  no  other  than  his  own 
™'^^*'  -  ^  not  'feiy  «*8y  to  TOideretand  the  exact 
'°°^'  \x*if««  "Emtnft  «»4  'VieT  sotj.  We  are  told  that 
"'*^°*         ^      ^8id  tipon  \vim,  and  that  she  had  done 

''"^^'^^m  ton  ^e  wou\4 contribated  too   little,   it 

^  °'  f«,m  \iet  aecara\iVated   hoards — both  liel'ore 

r,!r°^^  M>4  '»«■'  "No" " » »'"  «'<"' "''»'  °''- 

r"r*  *MW;,  ^«-;;-  '^^  ^--•;' 

lldy,  ibUeHm-l-'O  *a«d  the  «,».e  of  England  „ 
the  <rife  ot  Cnut.  He.  Mt  must  r.ther  h.Te  been  negleot 
to  do  .nythiog  for  hi.  inteteet.,  refo«U,  it  m.,  be,  to  pve 
■       „rthiBg  Of  her  wealth  for  the  «.lief  of  h»  «m,..r.t,v. 
I        wierty,  rather  then  »y  •eto«l  h«d.h.p.  whieh  she  could 
Cto  infUeted  o.  him.    She  h.d,  «.  we  ^Te  „n    alto- 
gether thrown  in  her  lot  with  her  .eeond  husband,  and 
:       h^  «emingly  wi.h»i  her  firrt  murrii^e  to  be  wholly 
forgotten.'   Bnt  there  aienu  not  to  be  the  elighteBt  ground 
(        tor  the  leandJ  wbieh  represented  her  u  hnTing  acted  in 
.ny  way  a  hostile  part  to  her  son.  after  the  death  of  Cnnt." 
All   the  more  probable  version,  of  the  death  of  Alfred 
iept«»ent  her  a«  distinctly  favourable  to  his  cnterpri«i.' 

.  "FoHlm  h«  bil  l.=oM  *  to  tot.  .ItS  bii>»"  W  »•  Ablngdo.. 
P^rtOTCTBb,  »i  C«.l«bmj  Ctamdi.     W™«1«  i.  »o,,  ..ptal : 

Si  U»Lui«i  b,  n»n„«  i  "«  qui.  pn»«"«n  K«  ""'  "l^"'; 

2fr?lia..  0    481).      WillUm  of  M»lin«biiT7  »?.  (n.  !!)'■).  -M""' 

B«  (hen  giro  tl 


■iroSo.  filli  imdud—  ia«U  «iaio^'  nihil  mqnmn,  d.  ■■ 
HTi,.  Biro  Ih.  r— ".  "»»lj  '"  p^fc".-  ta  Omt  oy.r 


£t,1ielre< 


'  Soe  ToL  i,  p.  454- 

'  8«evol.i.  p.S•♦S•*•^<!■ 


^  S«e  TOl.  t  pp.  S44.  S5S, ; 
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EARLY   REIGN   OF   EADWARD. 


Probable 
offence  of 
Emma. 


OHAP.  VII.  She  had  herself  suffered  spoliation  and  exile  in  the  days  of 
Harold;^  she  had  returned  with  Harthacnut^  and^  in  his 
days^  she  seems  almost  to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  sharei 
in  the  royal  authority.^    That  authority  she  had  at  least 
not  used  to  keep  back  her  favourite  son  from  the  recall 
of  his  banished    half-brother.     It  is  not   wonderful    if, 
under  these  circumstances^  there  was  little  love  between 
mother  and  son.    Still  there  does  not^  up  to  the  death  of 
Harthacnut,  seem  to  have  been  any  unpardonable  offence 
committed  on  the  part  of  Emma.     But  the  charge  that 
she  had  done  less  for  Eadward  than  he  would^  since  he 
came  to  the  Crown^  seems  to  have  a  more  definite  mean- 
ing. It  doubtless  means  that  she  had  refused  to  contribute 
of  her  treasures  to  the  lawful  needs  of  the  State.    It  may 
also  mean  that  she  had  been^  to  say  the  leasts  not  specially 
zealous  in   supporting  Eadward^s  claims  to  the  Crown. 
She  is  described  as  dwelling  at  Winchester  in  the  posses- 
sion^ not  only  of  great  landed  possessions^  the  morning- 
gifts  of  her  two  marriages^  but  of  immense  hoarded  wealth 
of  every  kind.^    Harthacnut  had  doubtless  restored^  and 
probably  increased^  all  that  had  been  taken  from  her  by 
Harold.     Of  her   mode   of   employing    her   wealth    we 
find  different  accounts;  putting  the  two  statements  to- 
gether^ we  may  perhaps  infer  that  she  was  bountiAil  to 
churches  and  monasteries^  but  niggardly  to  the  poor.^ 


*  See  vol  i.  pp.  535»5^i' 

'  See  tbe  writ  quoted  at  vol.  i.  p.  580^  which  caonot  belong  to  the  firti 
reign  of  Harthacnut  in  Wessex  only. 

'  Besides  land,  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  speaks  of  her  wealth  "on 
golde  and  on  seolfre  and  on  unaseogendlicum  Mng^nin.*'  So  that  of  Wor- 
cester  says  of  her  treasures,  ">a  wseron  unatellendlioe.**  So  Florence; 
"quicquid  in  auro,  ai^ento,  gemmis,  lapidibus,  aliisve  rebus  pretiosum 
habuerat." 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  196.  "  Congestis  undecuinque  talentis  cramenas  in- 
fecerat,  pauperum  oblita ;  quibus  non  patiebatur  dan  nununum  ne  diminu- 
eret  numerum.  Itaque  quod  injxuU  eoacervdrat  non  inhonestd  ablatum,  ut 
egenorum  proficeret  compendio  et  fitco  n^ficeret  regie.'"    Though  accepting 


tkis^""*'  ""  *^"  ^^eear-aiineBB  wm  i  legal  m«f.  vu. 
"""""liaAeB**"'™'  more  definite  offence  most 
""'"titeli*  R°  *"*"'"'»>  «»-  P"!-!  of  them,  may 
ImloW  ^^^^j  jijgalgra.iitii  from  Harthacnut;  it  is 
krekeng"  j^qbi  &e  language  o£  our  authorities,  that 
''"*^teaiitee»'4'''°"^  *"  ''^°  public  servii-e.  Bat 
^  ,  gggma  to  imp^y   soine   still  deeper  offence.  Wiwnv 

ppea       „  \)ecame    the   subject  of  debate  in  ^loucJreer 

The  conduct  <A  r-™"  ...  ^i,„  ,.„„,1(  Nuvcmber 

..^'  „  „t  tic  VJtoni  l>er   pumshment  n-a.  the  icBull 

dene  with  ft.  «tWe  approvM  of  the  three  g,  at  Earl., 
Gt^wine,  L«.Mc,  a»d  8vw.Td..      In  the  ntonth  of  No- 
vember aftet  W«i-'  •»""»'«»■.  •  Gen,ot-i,erhap. 
forestdling  ot  the  u.u.1  Mid»mter  &cmot_wa.  held  at 
Gloucerter     That  t«,wn  seem.  ao»  to  take  the  place  which 

'       was  held  by  Oxford  a  little  earli.f  ,.  the  scene  of  conrt. 

I  and  oounei!.."  It  became  daring  this  re.gn,  what  it  r.- 
mJoed  during  the  reign  of  the  Con.pieror,  the  pla»  where 

i  the  King  wore  hi.  Crown  at  the  Christmas  festival,  as  he 
wore  it  at  Winchester  at  Easter.     It  was  eonvenient  for 

I  such  purpose,  a.  lying  near  at  once  to  the  borders  of  two 
of  the  sn^^Earldom..  It  lay  also  near  to  the  border. 
of  the  dangerous  Welsh,  whose  motions,  under  pnncos 
lite  the  two  Gruflydds,  it  was  doubtless  often  espcdient 
to  „.tch  with  the  whole  «i»iom  and  the  whole  lorceol 
tLe  realm  The  result  ot  the  deliberations  of  the  Wise 
Men  wa.  that  the  King  in  F™>'.  accompanied  by  the 

.,.       _B,™,tlhoiiBtai  plurimumBdeflhaberidebeat),  hegoen 

r  .Ti.'^.t^s'irj',.,. . ,.. ,»«. .  .^  -"  -»> 
.'-"-«•.  nirrji^Ttp w  1. .... ..........  o< ...  w.-"-. 

1    &  mHetinE  of  W"  w™"  "  ""r  ,      ,.„  ..  „„.i  ;„ 


of  the  Witi 


cLLZ^^^-^^^'-r^'^''''""'''" 


«t  sUlT]  con-mum  e.  dedenmt,"  «  F1. 

•  See  »ol.  1.  P-  539- 

•  See  vol- '-  P-  S*^' 


/' 
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OHAP.  VII.  three  great  Earls^>  rode  from  ^Gloucester  to  Winchester, 
md^r*  came  unawares'^  upon  the  Lady,  occupied  her  hrnds^^  and 
Earla  de-  seized  all  that  she  had  in  gold^  silver,  jewels,  and  precious 
Emmiiof  stones.  They  left  her,  however,  we  are  told,  enough  for 
suras.  ^^^  maintenance,  and  bade  her  live  quietly  at  Winchester.^ 
November  qj^q  j^q^  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  for  the  remainder 
of  her  days.^ 

Now  the  last  order,  to  live  quietly  at  Winchester,  seems 
to  imply  some  scheme  or  intrigae  on  the  part  of  Emma 
more  serious  than  even  an  illegal  refusal  to  contribute  of 
her  wealth  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Is  it  possible  that 
she  had  been  one  of  the  opponents  of  her  son's  election  ? 
A  woman  who  had  so  completely  transferred  her  a£Pection 
to  her  second  husband  and  his  children,  even  though  she 
had  no  hand  in  actual  conspiracies  against  the  o&pring 
of  her  first  marriage,  may  conceivably  have  preferred  the 
nephew  of  Cnut  to  her  own  son  by  iBthelred.  If  so,  her 
punishment  was  only  the  first  act  of  a  sort  of  persecution 

^  So  says  the  Worcester  Chronide,  followed  by  florenoe ;  "  He  nSd  of 
Gleawcestre,  and  Leofric  eorl  and  Godwine  eorl  and  Sigwai^  eorl  mid 
heora  ^enge,  to  Wincestre ;"  **  Festinato  Rex  cum  comitibus  Leofrico,  God- 
wino^  et  Siwardo  de  civitate  GlawomA  Wintoniam  venit."  The  other 
Chronicles  do  not  imply  the  King's  personal  presence;  "se  cyng  let 
geridan,"  &c. 

•  Chron.  Wig.  "On  tlnwBBr  on  )«  hlofdian."  Flor.  Wig.  "Venit 
improvise." 

'  Chronn.  Ab.^  Petrib.,  Cant.  *'  Se  oyng  let  geridan  ealle  )« land  )»e  his 
modor  ahte  him  to  handa.'*  The  Worcester  Chronicler  says  nothing  of 
the  land. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  *'  Verumtamen  sufBcienter  ei  ministrari  necessaria  pnecepit 
et  illam  ibidem  quietam  manere  jnssit/' 

ft  Enmia  signs  a  charter  of  her  son's  during  this  year  1043  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  74),  which  therefore  belongs  to  an  earlier  Gem6t  than  this  of  November, 
probably  to  one  held  at  Winchester  at  the  time  of  the  coronation.  From 
this  time  we  find  her  signing  only  a  few  private  documents  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  86,  1x6)  and  documents  connected  with  the  Church  of  Winchester 
(iv.  go,  93).  After  ber  son's  marriage  she  seems  not  to  sign  her  son's 
charters  at  all.  The  documents  at  iv.  80,  99  are  doubtful  or  spurious. 
On  the  Legend  of  Emma  see  Appendix  H. 
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CHAP.  VJI. 


wfeUunt^g  t\^^  ^^^V^^  ^   5^^    yewB  seems  to  have 

t..V>-^^''''tr^  elaixns  of  Swend  to 

ihfi  Ctowu.    T^^  ^^^^^  "^^y  >>^^nxe  marked  men,  and 

were  gwAuafly  8<^^*  ^^*   ^*    ^^^     KLingdom   as  occajsion 

served.^  ^few  ot  tbeii  BameB  may  probably  be  recovered. 

Webave  recotdfl  of  seveial  caeea  of  banishment  and  con- 

fiacation  d^Bg  tbe  early  years    of   Eadward,,  which  are 

doubilesB  tbosc  of  tbe  partisans   of  Eadward's  Danisb  op. 

ponent.    Fiifit  and  ioremost    was    a   brother  of  Swend 

bijn8elf,OBbeom,  wbo,^e  bis  bxotber  Beom,  seems  to  have 

held  the  rank  of  Earl  in  England.     The  brothers  must  have  BaniBh- 

taken  different  sides  in  tbe  politics  of  the  time,  as  Osbeom  swe^'f 

was  banished,  wbile  Beom  retained  his  Earldom.^     The  P^^isMiB. 

,.,        J.  _j.     J    1  1043- 1040. 

banishment  of  Osbeom  did  not  stand  alone.     The  great     ,^  ^ 

Danish  Thegn  Osgod  Clapa  was   banished  a  few  years 

later,*  and  it  was  probably   on  the  same  account  that 

^thelstan  the  son  of  Tofig  lost  his  estate  at  Waltham,^ 

and  that   Gunhild,  the   niece   of  Cnut  and  daughter  of     1044. 

Wyrtgeom,   was   banished  together  with   her  two   sons 

Heming  and  ThurkilL*     She  was  then  a  widow  for  the 

second  time  through    the  death    of  her   husband    Earl 

Harold.<^     He  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome,  and  was 

on  his  way  back  to  Denmark,  when  he  was  treacherously 

*  See  above,  p.  10. 

'  AdamofBiemeDy  iii.  13. 

'  Chronn.  and  Flor.  Wig.  1044,  1045,  1046,  1047.  All  dates  are 
given. 

*  De  Inv.  14.  "  Adektanus  .  .  .  degenerans  k  patris  aetutiA  et  sapientift 
.  .  .  molta  ez  his  perdidit,  et  inter  cetera  Waltham.'*  This  may  however 
only  mean  that  he  squandered  his  estate.  His  son  Esegar  was  Staller  two 
years  later.    See  Professor  Stubbe'  note,  and  voL  i.  p.  591. 

*  Ghron.  Wig^  1045.  Flor.  Wig.  1044.  If  Gunhild's  sons  were  old  enough 
to  be  dangerous,  they  must  have  been  the  children  of  Hakon  who  died  in 
X030.  The  names  Heming  and  Thurkill  have  already  appeared  as  those 
of  a  psir  of  brothers.  Vol.  i.  p.  376.  Cf.  Knytlinga  Saga,  ap.  Johnston, 
Ani  Celt  Scand.  ip5- 

*  On  this  Harold  see  vo].  i.  p.  476.  The  signature  to  a  charter  of 
BiAop  Lyfing's,  1043  (Cod.  Dipl.  {y.  69),  must  be  his. 
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CHAP.  VII.  murdered  by  Ordulf,  the  brother-in-law  of  Magnus  of 
Norway.^  That  Harold  was  bound  for  Denmark^  and 
not  for  England^  where  his  wife  and  children  or  step- 
children were^  may  perhaps  tend  to  show  that  he  was 
already  an  exile  from  England.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Godescalc  the  Wend  ought  to  be  added  to  the  list.'^ 

Whether  the  fall  of  Emma  was  or  was  not  connected 

with  ^the  penalties  which  thus  fell  on  the  relics  of  the 

Danish  party,  it  certainly  carried  with  it  the  momentary 

Stigand,      fall  of  one  eminent  Englishman.    The  disgrace  of  the  Lady 

Bishop  of    was  accompanied  by  the  disgrace  of  the  remarkable — ^we 

]^2*^^*    might  almost  say  the  great— churchman  by  whose  coun- 

po8®^.         sels  she  was  said  to  be  governed.     We  have  already  seen 

yember,      Stigand,   oncc  the    Priest  of  Assandun,^    appointed    to 

*^^3'         a  Bishoprick  and  almost  immediately  deprived  of  it.*     The 

like  fate  now  happened  to  him  a  second  time.     He  was^ 

it  would  seem,  still  unconsecrated  ;*  but,  seemingly  about 

the  time  of  Eadward^s  coronation,  he  was  named  and 


^  Adam  Brem.  ii.  75.  "Cauasa  mortis  ea  fuit  quod  de  regali  stirpe 
Danorum  genitus,  propior  sceptro  yidebatur  quam  Magnus." 

'  The  Chronica  Sclavica,  c.  13,  makes  Gk>descalc  leave  England  after 
the  death  of  Cuut  (vol.  i.  649,  494),  but  Adam  (u.  s.)  puts  his  departure 
after  the  death  of  Gnut  and  his  tons.  If  this  last  account  be  ooiTect,  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  Godescalc  was  banished.  According  to  Sazo  (p.  204), 
he  served  for  some  time  under  Swend  in  his  war  with  Magnus.  Sazo 
also  (p.  ao8)  marries  him  to  Siritha  (Sigrid  f)  a  natural  daughter  of  Swend, 
but  the  national  Chronicle  distinctly  makes  his  wife  Denmiyn,  Cnut's  sister 
or  daughter,  alive  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

These  banishments  probably  helped,  along  with  the  displaced  massacre 
of  Saint  Brioe,  to  form  the  groundwork  for  the  legend  of  the  general 
expiUsion  or  massacre  of  Danes  in  England.     See  vol.  L  p.  59a. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  563. 

'  A  private  document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  116  is  signed  by  *'  Stigand  p.** 
It  is  assigned  to  the  year  1049,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  must  be  wrong,  as  it  is  signed 
by  iElfweard  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  in  1044.  As  it  is  signed  by 
Eadward  and  Emma,  it  must  belong  to  the  early  Qemdt  of  1043,  that 
at  which  Stigand  received  his  appointment  bh  Bishop  and  Swegen  as 
Earl. 
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consecrated  to  the  East- Anglian  Bishoprick  of  Elmham.^  chap,  yil 
But  the  spoliation  of  Emma  was  accompanied  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Stigand  from  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  jast 
been  raised.  He  was  deprived  of  his  Bishoprick^  and  his 
goods  were  seized  into  the  King's  hands^  evidently  by 
a  sentence  of  the  same  Gremdt  which  decreed  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Lady.  Whatever  Emma's  fault  was, 
Stigand  was  held  to  be  a  sharer  in  it.  The  ground  assigned 
for  his  deposition  was  that  he  had  been  partaker  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Lady,  and  that  she  had  acted  in  all  things 
by  his  advice.'  That  Stigand  should  have  supported  the 
claims  of  Swend  is  in  itself  not  improbable.  He  had  risen 
wholly  by  the  favour  of  Cnut,  his  wife,  and  his  sons.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  so  wary  a  statesman  should  not  have 
seen  how  irresistibly  the  tide  was  setting  in  favour  of 
Eadward.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  if  Stigand  mistook 
his  interest  this  time,  he  knew  how  in  the  long  run  to 
recover  his  lost  place  and  to  rise  to  places  far  higher. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  ecclesiastical  appoint-  Impori- 
ments  claim  special  notice.    They  are  at  all  times  im-  eooledas- 
portant  witnesses  to  the  state  of  things  at  any  particular  p^tmento 
moment,  and  in  a  period  of  this  kind  they  are  the  best  ** ***** 
indications  of  the  direction  in  which  popular  and  royal 
favour  is  setting.     The  patrons  or  electors  of  an  eccle- 
siastical office  can  choose  far  more  freely,  they  can  set 
themselves  much  more  free  from  the  control  of  local  and 
family  influences,  than  those  who  are  called  on  to  appoint 
to  temporal  offices.     For   King   Eadward  to   appoint  a 
French  Earl  would  prove  much  more  than  his  appointment 
of  a  French  Bishop.     It  would  prove  much  more  as  to  his 
own  inclinations ;  it  would  prove  much  more  again  as  to 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1043.    Gbroim.  Petrib.  and  Cant.  1043. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  ra9e  J>ni  man  sette  Stigant  of  his  biiceoprice,  and 
nam  eal  ^t  be  ahte  ^am  dnge  to  handa ;  foi^am  he  w»b  nehst  his  modor 
nede,  and  heo  for  «w4  8w4  he  hire  redde ;  |>ce«  9e  men  wendon." 

VOL.  n.  F 
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OHAP.  vn.  the  temper  of  the  people  by  whom  such  an  appointment 
was  endured.  To  appoint  a  French  or  German  Earl  as 
the  successor  of  Godwine  or  Leofric  would  doubtless  ha^e 
been  impossible.  But  Eadward  found  means  to  fill  the 
sees  of  Canterbury^  London^  and  Dorchester  with  French 
Prelates.  In  those  matters  he  had  a  freer  choice^  becauBe^ 
in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  office,  no  hereditary  ckdm 
or  preference  could  possibly  be  put  forward.  The  same 
freedom  of  choice  still  remains  to  the  dispensers  of  church 
patronage  in  our  own  times.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Sheriff,  the  ordinary  magistrates,  of  any  county  are  neces- 
sarily chosen  from  among  men  belonging  to  that  county. 
But  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  the  ordinary  clergy,  may  never 
have  set  foot  in  the  diocese  till  they  are  called  on  to 
exercise  their  functions  within  it.  Then,  as  now,  various 
influences  limited  the  choice  of  temporal  functionaries 
which  did  not  limit  the  choice  of  spiritual  functionaries. 
It  is  therefore  of  special  moment  to  mark  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  appointments  at  this  time,  as  supplying  our 
best  means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  the  foreign  influence 
and  the  course  of  the  resistance  made  to  it. 
Mode  of  It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  exact  process  of  appointing 
Bishops,  ft  Bishop  at  this  time  was.  It  is  clear  that  the  royal  will 
was  the  chief  power  in  the  appointment.  It  is  clear  that 
the  official  document  which  gave  the  Bishop-elect  a  claim 
•to  consecration  was  a  royal  writ,  to  which  now,  under  the 
French  influences  of  Eadward^s  court,  a  royal  seal,  in 
imitation  of  continental  practice,  was  beginning  to  be 
attached.^  It  is  also  clear  that  the  appointment  was 
regularly  made  in  Ml  Witenagemdt.^  This  of  course 
unplies  that  the  Witan  had  at  least  the  formal  right  of 
saying  Yea  or  Nay  to  the  King's  nomination.  But  we 
hear  at  the  same  time  of  capitular  elections,*'^  which  clearly 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  320.    Chron.  Ab.  1050. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  565.    Vita  Eadw.  p.  399. 
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were  not  a  mere  form,  though  it  rested  with  the  King  ohap.  vn. 
to  accept  or  reject  the  selected  candidate.  No  doubt  some 
process  was  in  use^  in  which  the  Chapter^  the  Witan^  and 
the  King  all  took  their  parts^^  but  in  ordinary  speech  the 
appointment  is  always  said  to  rest  with  the  King,  who  is 
constantly  described  as  giving  a  Bishoprick  to  such  and 
such  a  man.  The  King  too  at  this  time  exercised  the 
right,  which  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  so  much 
controversy,  of  investing  the  Bishop-elect  with  the  ring 
and  staff.^  It  is  clear  also,  from  the  case  of  Stigand  just 
recorded,  that  the  King  and  his  Witan  had  full  power  of 
deposings  a  Bishop.  On  the  other  hand,  probably  owing  to  Incraased 
the  number  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  now  in  the  Kingdom,  ^tibRonM. 
references  to  the  Court  of  Rome  become  from  this  time  &r 
more  frequent.  For  an  Archbishop  to  go  to  Bome  for 
his  pallium  was  nothing  new ;  but  now  we  hear  of  Bishops 
going  to  Bome  for  consecration  or  confirmation,  and  of  the 
Roman  Court  claiming  at  least  a  veto  on  the  nomination 
of  the  EngUsh  King.^ 

It  is  perhaps  more  startling  to  find  that  the  court  of  Prevaleoce 
Saint  Eadward  was  no  more  free  from  the  suspicion  of  ^  w^ony. 
simony  than  the  courts  of  ru£Sans  like  Harold  and  Hartha- 
cnut.4    It  is  clear  however  that  it  was  neither  on  the  King 

^  In  very  much  later  times,  in  the  fifteenth  oentuiy,  we  find  Parliament, 
King,  and  Chapter  all  combining  in  the  appointment  of  Bishope,  in  a  way 
wbich  would  rather  Burprise  U8  now.  The  House  of  Conmions  petitions 
the  King  to  recommend  a  particular  person  to  the  Chapter.  Two  such 
applications  were  made  in  fikvour  of  Archbishop  Bourohier,  at  different 
Btages  of  his  advancement.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  AichbiBhops,  v.  2^6,  282. 
The  order  in  £adward*s  time  was  dififorent,  as  the  Chapter  seems,  some- 
times at  leasts  to  have  first  elected  and  then  to  have  asked  the  confirmation 
of  King  and  Witan.  But  the  principle  is  much  the  same.  At  all  events, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  though  the  papal  veto  was  just  beginning  to  be 
heard  o(  a  papal  provision  was  quite  unknown. 

*  See  lingard,  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  i.  94,  where  the  whole  matter  is 
▼sty  birly  stated.  Investiture  by  the  staff  \a  implied  in  the  fionous  legend 
of  Saint  Wnlfirtan  at  the  tomb  of  Eadward. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1047.  *  See  vol.  I.  pp.  563,  588. 

F  Qt 
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OHAP.  VII.  personally  nor  on  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  that  this 
disgraceful  imputation  rested.     One  can  hardly  help  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  the  itching   palms  of  the   King's 
foreign  favourites  which  proved  the  most  frequent  resting* 
place  for  the  gold  of  those  who  sought  for  ecclesiastical 
dignities  by  corrupt  means.     In  the  year  after  Eadward's 
coronation  we  meet   with  a  story  which  brings  out   all 
Siwaid       these  points  very  strongly.     Archbishop  Eadsige  found 
^S^  himself  incapacitated  by  illness  from  discharging  his  fonc 
^^^^"     tions,  and  wished  either  to  resign  his  see  or,  as  it  would 

Badsige.     rather  seem,  to  appoint  a  coadjutor.     But  he  feared  lest, 
1044,  ,  , 

if  his  intentions  were  made  publicly  known,  some  man 

whom  he  did  not  approve  of  might  beg  or  buy  the  office  J 
He  therefore  took  into  his  counsels  none  but  the  two  first 
men  in  the  realm.  Earl  Godwine  and  King  Eadward  him- 
self. Gbdwine  would  naturally  be  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  put  some  check  on  the  growing  foreign  influences,  and 
Eadward,  easily  as  he  was  led  astray,  would  doubtless  be 
anxious,  when  the  case  was  fairly  placed  before  him,  to 
follow  any  course  which  tended  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  ecclesiastical  rule.  By  the  authority  then  of  Ea^ard 
and  Godwine,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  very  few  other 
persons,^  Siward,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  was  consecrated  as 
Coadjutor- Archbishop.^    He  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Primate 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1044.  P^trib.  T043.  "  FoirSam  se  aroebisoop  we&de  ]mt  hit 
sum  o9er  man  abiddan  wolde,  o>^  gddcgan,  )*e  be  wyn  tniwode  and  u0e, 
gif  hit  ma  manna  wiste." 

*  lb.  "  Be  >8B8  cynges  leafe,  and  rede,  and  Godwines  eorlee.  Hit  wes 
elles  feawnm  mannum  cu0  «r  hit  ged6n  wsps.**  So  William  of  Malmesbuiy, 
ii.  197.  "Ante  cum  Regetanttim  et  Gomite  commnnicato  consilio,  ne  quia 
ad  tantum  fastiginm  aapiraret  indignns,  vel  prece  vel  pretio." 

*  He  waa  oonaecrated  to  the  see  of  Upsala,  acoording  to  Professor  Stubbe 
(Ep.  Suoc.  p.  ao)  and  Dean  Hook  (i.  491) ;  to  Rochester,  acoording  to  the 
Abingdon  Histoiy  (1. 459).  But  Florence  (1049)  calls  him  "  Siwardus,  Edsii 
Dombemensis  archiepiscopi  chorepiacopns."  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (De 
€^st.  Pont.  116)  has  a  strange  stoiy,  how  Siward  waa  to  suoceed  Eadsige, 
but  treating  him  harshly,  and  not  even  allowing  him  enough  to  eat,  waa 
deprived  of  the  succession  to  the  Archbishoprick,  and  had  to  content 
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z  years,  till  illness  caused  him  in  his  turn  to  ohaf.  Tn. 
ffice   and   return  to  Abingdon,  where  he  died.^  ^ Vh^^ 
lsig«  ag^n  assumed  the  administration  of  the  dpn  ud 
ick,^  for  a  ehort  time  before  his  own  death.        ia4S-5o. 
>re   memorable  appointment  was  made  in  the  Peatii  of 
le   same    year.     ^Ifweard,  Bishop  of  London  ^^Jf^Md 
if  Sveeham,  a  Prelate  whose  name  has  already  of  London. 
OUT  tistory,^  fell  sick  of  leprosy.     He  returned  1044. 
ey,  but   tlie  brotheriiood  with  one  consent  re- 
admisaion.     They  met,  we  are  told,  with  the 
,  of  their  churlishness.     .^Ifweard  turned  away 
:aiit  A.bbey  of  Ramsey,  where  he  had  spent  his 
B,  and  vrhere  he  was  gladly  received.     He  soon 
,  leaving  great  gifts  to  the  hospitable  monks  of 
a  1    mour  however  added  that  they  lai^ly  con- 

his  own  former  gifts  to  Evesham^  and  that  he 
not  scruple  to  remove  from  that  undutiful  house 
idoug  things  which  had  been  the  gifts  of  other 
OTB.^     Two  great  spiritual  preferments  were  thos 

one  of  tbem^  the  see  of  London,  one  of  the  most 
at  in  the  Kingdom.     The  lesser  office  at  Evesham 

ith   Rochester — "  qao  IsTiuet  rereeiitidiun,  qao  datrimentoiD 

nir."     Simrd  BignB  chuten  with  the  title  of  Archbiibop,  Cod. 

ji,  loj,  loj  ;  u  Biahop  only  in  iv.  99  ;  u  Abbot  onl;  in  >  very 

chMier,  It.  101.    Bee  also  Hen.  Hunt.  H.  H.  B.  759  B.   Angl. 

ii.  Bromton,  938. 

i.Ab.  1048.    Chron.  Wig.  1050.     FI.  Wig.  1049.     See  BLrt.  Ab. 

liiruii  wu  a  benefactor  to  his  abbej,  wid  filli  a  oonsidgTable  place 

ory. 

Q  Ab.  1048.    Petrib.  104G. 

i<L  i.  p.  568. 

D.Wig.  1045.  Fl.  Wig- 1044-  HiEt.BreB.p.8s.  Hirt.  Ram.o.  104. 

Fg,  u.  >.    "Abl*^  ex  m.TJiiit  parte  libria  et  omMaenldji.  qiUB 

m  contalent  looo,  et  qundam,  nt  fertur,  qiuB  alii  oontnlerant." 
Baut.  n.  B.  But  the  Eieibam  liiatorian,  wbo  d«m  vtrj  itrong 
igunit  tbo  monk*  of  hii  own  lioule,  does  not  ehai^e  .£lfwsard 

i>  than  tnuuferring  his  intended  gifts  from  Ersaham  to  Bamaej ; 

d<  looo  oflbm  oo^tabat,  vent  vice  prnfatn  Molenn  Ramesiie 

idonabat."    Hiat.  Eve*,  p.  Sj. 
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CHAP.  vn. 


He  is  luo- 
oeeded 
by  Robert 
of  Ju- 
mi^gefl. 
August  10? 


Baneful 
influence 
of  Robert. 


His  ca- 
lumnies 
against 
(£>dwlne. 


was  conferred  on  an  Englishman,  Walfmser  or  Mannig, 
a  monk  of  the  house  ;^  but  in  the  nomination  to  the  great 
East-Saxon  Bishoprick^  the  foreigners  obtained  one  of  their 
most  memorable  triumphs.    In  a  full  Witenagemtft^  holden 
in  London  in  the  month  of  August^  the^Bishoprick  of  the 
city  in  which  the  Assembly  was  held  was  bestowed  on 
one  B.obert,  a  Norman  monk,  who  had  first  been  Prior  of 
Saint  Ouen's  at  B.ouen,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  the  great 
house  of  Jimii^ges.^     He  has  there  left  behind  him  a  noble 
memorial  in  the  stately  minster  which  still  survives  in  ruins^ 
but  in  England  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  became, 
in  this  high  post  and  in  the  still  higher  post  which  he 
afterwards  reached,  the  pest  of  the  Kingdom.     His  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  the  feeble  King  was  unbounded.-^ 
We  are  ludicrously  told  that,  if  Robert  said  that  a  black 
crow  was  white,  King  Eadward  would  at  once   believe 
him.'*     He  is  described  at  all  hands  as  being  the  chief 
stirrer  up  of  strife  between  Eadward  and  his  native  subjects. 
He  it  was  who  separated  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and 
the  King  &om  his  most  faithful  counsellors.     He  it  was 
whose  slanderous  tongue  again  brought  up  against  the  great 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1045.  Fl.  Wig.  1044.  Hist.  Evee.  p.  86.  Ifazmig  re- 
built the  church  (Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1054),  and  continued  Abbot  till 
1066^  when  he  died,  having  been  for  some  time  disabled  by  palsy. 

*  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  134  5.  He  is  there  spoken  of  simply  as 
a  monk  of  Jumibges,  but  from  the  Biographer  (399)  and  from  the  Nova 
Chronica  NormiOmisd,  A.  1037*  it  appears  that  he  had  been  Abbot.  (See 
Neustria  Pia,  p.  309.)  He  became  Abbot  in  1037,  "'^^^  began  the  church 
in  1040.  William  himself,  in  his  History  (ii.  199),  speaks  of  his  building 
as  ''Ecclesia  SanctsB  Marise,  quam  ipse  prsBcipuo  et  sumptuoso  opere 
construzerat."    He  begins  to  sig^  as  Bishop  in  1046.    Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  1 10. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  116)  makes  Robert's  influence 
with  Eadward  the  recompense  of  some  servioes  done  to  him  in  'Nonnandy. 
He  goes  on,  *'  Is  ergo  et  amore  antique  et  recenti  honore  primas  partes  in 
consiliis  regalibus  vendicabat,  quos  vellet  deponeret,  quos  liberet^  sub- 
limaret.** 

*  Ann.  Wint.  21,  Luard.  "Tanti  fuit  homo  ille  in  ooulis  Regis  ut  si 
diceret  nigram  comicem  esse  candidam  Rex  tntifkB  ori  illius  quam  oculis 
suis  crederet." 
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Earl '  that  charge  of  oompiicitjr  in  the  death  of  .Alfred  chat,  til 
of  whidi  he  had  been  solemnly  pronoonoed  gtultldBB  by  the 
highest  Coort  in  the  realm.^    And  the  career  of  Bobert  is  Hk  eon* 
one  of  great  historical  importance.     It  is  dosely  connected  with  Um 
with  the  immediate  caoses — it  may  eren  be  reckoned  among  ^^[|^ 
the  immediate  caosca    of  the  Norman  invasion.^    Robert's 
appointm^it  to  the  see  of  London  may  be  £urly  set  down 
as  marking  a  distinct  stage  in  the  progress  of  Norman 
influence  in  England.     He  was  the  first  man  of  utterly 
alien  speech  who  had  held  an  Ei^ish  Bishoprick  since 
the  days   of  Soman,  Scottish,  or  Cilidan  missionaries. 
His  overthrow  at  a  later   time   was    one  of  the  first-  [105a.] 
frtiits  of  the  great  national  reaction  against  the  strangers, 
and  its   supposed  uncanonical  character  was  one  of  the 
many   pretences   put   forth    by  William    to   justify   his 
invasion  of  England. 

This  appointment  of  Bobert  shows  the  great  advance 
of  the  Norman  influence.  But  it  had  not  as  yet  reached 
its  height.  Godwine  and  the  popular  party  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  make  a  kind  of  compromise  with  the  King. 
It  was  necessary  to  yield  to  the  King's  strong  personal 
inclination  in  the  case  of  Bobert ;  but  the  other  vacant 
preferments  were  secured  for  Englishmen.  We  have  seen 
that  .£lfweard's  Abbey  was  not  allowed  to  be  held  in 
plurality  by  his  successor  in  the  Bishoprick,  but  was  be- 
stowed on  an  Englishman  of  high  character.  Stigandstiwid 
too  had  by  this  time  made  his  peace  with  Eadward  and  TRh«KL% 
Godwine,  and  now  began  to  climb  the  ladder  of  prefer- 
ment afresh.     He  now  again  received  the  Bishoprick  of 

'  Yita  Eadw.  400.    So  WiUiAm  of  Msdmeelraiy  (n.  8.) ;  '' IQe  ooDtn  per* 

tnmdikB  insirtere,  d«mec  pnecipnos  opimiatefl^  Godwmum  dko  ei  fitios  eja% 

proditioms  i^d  Begem  aocoMiiM  An^iA  expelleret.  EzpulnoiiiLB  alin  qao- 

qne  fuere  cmuhb,  et  alii  Mictorea,  sieat  aliks  non  taoahniu.  8ed  ille  diriikB 

'  '^tanit,  inctantihs  ftocoBavit."  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  573. 

fF  odwin  (Cat.  of  ^shope,  p.  35)  sayB  iraly,  bat  without  fully 

-  the  force  of  hia  own  words ;  "  This  man  is  said  to  have  laid 
ation  of  the  Normans  conquest  in  England." 
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OHAP.  vn.  Elmham  or  of  the  East- Angles.^    And  it  was  in  the  same 
Banish-      year,  and  seemingly  at  the  same  Gremot^  that  Gnnhild^ 

ni6nt  01 

GunhUd      *^  the  noble  wife.''  the  widow  of  the  Earls  Hakon  and 

Ah  ' 

^QjB^  ^^      Harold,  the  mother  of  Heming  and  Thurkill,  was  banished 
together  with  her  sons.' 

This  last  event  was  one  of  that  series  of  banishments 

which  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  gradually  falling  on 

all.  who  had  made  themselves  in  any  way  prominent  in 

opposition  to  the  election  of  Eadward.     But  it  was  most 

likely  not  unconnected  with  the  present  threatening  state 

Condition   of  affiurs  in  Northern  Europe.   The  early  years  of  Eadward 

of^North-    .^  Sq^i^q^  ^ere  contemporary  with  the  great  straggle 

Europe,      between  Swend  and  Magnus  for  the  Crown  of  Denmark. 

War  of       The  details  of  that  warfare  are  told  in  our  Scandinavian 

Magnus,     authorities  with  the  usual  amount  of  confusion  and  con- 

^®'*^"^^*  tradiction,  and  it  seems  hopeless  to  think  of  altogether 

reconciling  their  conflicting  statements.    Our  own  Chro- 

niclesj   as  usualj   supply  the   most  promising  means   of 

harmonizing  them  in  some  small  d^^ee.    We  have  seen 

that  Magnus  was  in  actual  possession  of  both  Norway 

and   Denmark   at   the    time   of   Eadward's  coronation.^ 

Swendj  after  several  battles^  had  found  himself  forsaken 

Connexion  by  every  one^  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Sweden.^    GtKles- 

calu  with    calo  the  Wend^  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England^ 

SjJ|^i^»nd  ^^  forsaken  him  with  the  rest/  and  had  entered  on  that 

mingled   career   as   missionary  and   warrior    among  his 

heathen  countrymen  of  which   I  have  already  spoken.<^ 

In  this  warfare  he  most  likely  acted  as  an  -  ally  of  Magnus^ 

who  was  also  renowned  for  victories  over  the  same  enemy/ 

^  Ghron.  Petrib.  1043.    Fl.  Wig.  1044. 

"  See  above,  p.  63.  »  See  above,  p.  18. 

*  Snorro,  Saga  of  Magnus,  33,  of  Harold,  18  (Laing,  iL  391.  iii.  17). 
Ghron.  Boekild.  Lang.  i.  377.  Sazo,  203. 
»  Saxo,  204.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  649. 

»  Saxo,  203.    Swend.  Agg.  c.  5  (Lang.  i.  56).    So  Adam  Brem.  iL  75  ; 
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Magnus^  now  at  the  heig^ht  of  his  power.  King  of  Den-  crap,  vn, 
mark  and  Norway,  conqueror  of  his  heathen  neighbours,  ^™". 
enjoying,  as  it  would  seem,  the  respect  and  attachment  i»on  of 
of  the  people  of  both  his  ELingdoms,  regretted  and  re-    , 
tracted  the  engagements  of  fidelity,  perhaps  even  of  sub- 
mission, which  he  had  made  to  Eadward  when  his  own 
position  seemed  less  secure.      He  now  fell  back  on  the  He  clainui 
claim   by  virtue  of  which  he   had  possessed  himself  ofijg^(>|f^. 
Denmark,  and  which,  in  his  eyes,  gave  him  an  equal  right  ^^^^' 
to  the  possession  of  England.     Magnus  sent  an  embassy 
to  England,  claiming  the  Crown,  and  setting  forth  his 
right.^    He  and  Harthacnut  had  agreed  that  whichever 
of  them  outlived  the  other  should  succeed  to  his  domi- 
nions.    Harthacnut   was  dead;   Magnus  had,  by  virtue 
of  that  agreement,  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark  ; 
he  now  demanded  HarthacnuVs  other  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land.    Eadward,  we  are  told,  answered  in  a  magnanimous  Eadward's 
stnun,  in  which  he  directly  rested  his  right  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  on  the  choice  of  the  English  people.*  While 
his    brother    lived,   he    had   served  him  faithfully  as  a 
private  man,  and  had  put  forward  no  claim  by  virtue  of 
his  birth.     On  his  brother's  death,  he  had  been  chosen 
King  by  the  whole  nation  and  solemnly  consecrated  to 
the  kingly  olBElce.     Lawful  Eling  of  the  English,  he  would 
never  lay  aside  the  Crown  which  his  &thers  had  worn 
brfore  him.     Let  Magnus  come ;  he  would  raise  no  army 
agunst  him,  but  Magnus  should  never  mount  the  throne 
of  England  till  he  had  taken  the  life  of  Eadward.^   Mag- 
i^Qs,  so  the  Norwegian  Saga  tells  us,  was  so  struck  with 
this  answer,  that  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  attacking 

"HagniM  antem  Bez  pro  jiutitiA  et  fortitadine  cams  fait  Danis,  verdm 
Scbris  terribilis,  qui  poet  mortem  Ghnut  Daniam  infestabant." 

'  Saiano,  liagniu,  38  (Laing,  ii.  397).    Ant.  Celt  Soand.  184. 

*  Snorro,  Ant.  Celt.  Scand.  185.  ''Yar  W^  H  tid  her  allra  laadsmaQna 
»t  taka  mik  tin  Konimgt  her  i  Englandi." 

'  Does  this  mean  that  Eadward  meant  to  meet  lifagnos  in  single  oombat  T 


answer. 
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CHAP.  yn.  England,    and    acknowledged    Eadward's    right    to    the 

English   Crown.      This  acconnt,    as   perhaps   Ead ward's 

answer  also,   savours   somewhat   of  romance.     But  that 

Magnus    did    contemplate    an    invasion    of   England    is 

certain,  and,  as  England  had  given  him  no   cause   for 

war,  an   invasion   of  England  would  seem  to  imply  a 

Prepara-     claim  ou  the  English  Crown.     The  Norwegian  King  was 

^t       looked  on  as  dangerous  in  the  year  after  Eadward's  coro- 

JJ*^^"     nation,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  kept  back  from  an 

invasion  of  England  only  by  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  the 

North.     In  both  these  years  Eadward  found  it  necessary 

to  gather  a  fleet  together  at  Sandwich.^    In  the  first  year 

the  fleet  amounted  to  thirty-five  ships  only ;  in  the  second 

year  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  fieet  such  as  no  man  had 

ever  seen  before.^    In  this  last  case  we  are  distinctly  told 

that  its  object  was  to  repel  an  expected  invasion  on  the 

part  of  Magnus. 

The  war         The  war  was   now  renewed  by  Swend,  seemingly  in 

Swend  in  ^  partnership  with  an  actor  of  greater,  though  perhaps  less 

P^^"^^*P  merited,  renown  than  himself.'    Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd^ 

roldHabd-  the  half-brother  of  Saint  Olaf,  had  escaped  as  a  striplings 

Early  life    ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  Stikkelstad,  where  his  brother,  according 

*?4®^\     to  one  view,  received  the   crown   of  martyrdom,  while. 

Harold,      according  to   another,  he  received  only  the  just  reward 

1030.1044.  ^£.  hasty  and  violent,   however  well-meant,  interference 

with   the  ancient  institutions   of  his   coimtry.     Harold, 

sumamed  Hardrada — the  stem  in  council — ^lived  to  become 

the  most  renowned  warrior  of  the  North,  the  last  Scandi- 

navian  King  who  ever  set  foot  as  an  enemy  on  purely 

'  Ohron.  Ab.  1044,  1045.     Ghron.  Petrib.  104.^.  ^ 

*  Ghron.  Ab.  1045.  "And  )iar  wsm  8wa  myoel  here  gegederod  swa  nan 
man  ne  geseh,  soiphere  nenne  maran  on  tiyaan  lande." 

*  For  the  life  of  Harold  Hardrada  our  chief  authority  is  hia  Saga  in 
Snorro,  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  Tolume  of  Laing's  Translation. 
It  fits  in  better  than  might  have  been  expected  with  authentic  histoiy. 
There  are  also  notices  in  Adam  of  Bremen  and  the  Danish  writers. 
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English   ground^  the  hist  inyader  who  was   to  feel  the  orap.  tu. 
might  of  Englisbmen  fighting  on  their  own  soil  for  their 
own  fireedom,  and  who  was^  in  his  fall,  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  victory  of  an  invader  yet  mightier  than  himself.     The 
fight  of  Stamfordbridge,  the  fight  of  the  two  Harolds, 
wiU  form  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  a  later  stage 
of  oar  history.    As  yet,  Harold  was  known  only  as  the 
hero  of  a  series  of  adventures  as  wild  and  wonderful  as 
any  that  have  ever  been  recounted  in  poetry  or  romance. 
Wounded   at   Stikkelstad,   the    young  prince  was  saved  Escape  of 
by  a  faithful  companion,  and  was  cherished  during  thei^mstik- 
foQowing  winter  by  a  yeoman  ignorant  of  his  rank.    He  ^®'**^- 
passed  through  Sweden  into  Russia,  where  he  formed  a 
friendship   with    ELing    Jaroslaf  of  Novgorod.      Thence,  He  goes 
after  a  few  years,  he  betook  himself,  with  a  small  train  atuitinople. 
of  companions,  to  the  Byzantine  Court.     He  found  the  State  of 
Eastern  Empire  in  one  of  those  periods  of  decay  which  pire. 
so  strangely  alternate  in  its  history  with  periods  of  re- 
generation at  home  and  victory  abroad.    The  great  Mace- 
donian dynasty  was  still  on  the  throne ;  but  the  mighty 
Basil  was  in  his  grave,  and  the  steel-clad  lancers  of  the 
New  Rome  were  no  longer  the  terror  of  Saracen,  Bul- 
garian, and  Russian.     The 'Empire  which  he  had  saved.  Reign  of 
and  which  he  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  ioag-1050. 
had  now  become  the  plaything  of  a  worthless  woman, 
and  the  diadem  of  the  Csesars  was  passed  on  at  every 
caprice  of  her  fancy  from  one  husband  or  lover  to  another. 
The  Norwegian  prince  reached  the  Great  City,  the  Mickel- 
sard  of  Northern  story,  in  the  period  of  Byzantine  history 
tnown  as  the  Reigns  of  the   Husbands  of  7M}    The 
Ilastem  Caesars  had  abeady  begun  to  gather  the  Northern 
adventurers  who  appeared  at  their  doors  as  friends  or  as 
enemies   into   that  fi^mous   Warang^an  body-guard,  the  The  War- 
counterpart   of   the   Housecarls   of  Cnut,  which    as  yet*"^*"' 

'  See  Finlay,  By«.  Emp.  i.  466, 
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oHAP.  vn.  seems  to  have  been  recruited  wholly  from  Scandinavia^ 
but  which  was  afterwards  to  be  reinforced  by  so  large  a 
body  of  exiles  from  our  own  land  J  Harold  apparently 
received  the  command  of  this  force^  and  at  their  head  he 
is  said  to  h»y«  performed  a  series  of  amazing  exploits." 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  arrival  of  these  Northern 
auxiUaries  had  inspired  the  Empire  with  a  new  life.    Cer- 

Their  ser-   tain  it  is  that^  just  about  this  time^  we  find  the  Byzantine 

▼iocs  undOT  -a.  ;^ii*j.  *■ 

Qm^ld  -^  armiesj  after  an  interval  of  torpor,  once  more  in  vigorous 
^^^  action,  and  that  in  the  very  region  in  which  the  Nor- 
wegian Saga  places  the  most  memorable  exploits  of 
Harold.  He  waged  war,  we  are  told,  against  the  Sara- 
cens both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa ;  he  fought  eight  pitched 
battles,  and  took  castle  after  castle  from  the  misbelievers. 
That  is,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  Harold  and  his  followers 
served  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  of  Maniakte,  who  was  at 
this  time  waging  a  vigorous  war  against  the  Saracens'  of 
Sicily,  and  who  recovered  many  of  their  towns  to  the 
Empire.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Maniak^s  actually 
ventured  on  an  African  campaign,  but,  as  the  Saracens  of 
Africa  undoubtedly  aided  their  Sicilian  brethren,^  a  landing 
'  of  Imperial  troops  on  their  coast  is  quite  possible.  At  all 
events,  warfare  with  African  Saracens  anywhere  might 
easily,  in  the  half-legendary  language  of  the  Sagas,  groy^ 
HisCni-  into  a  tale  of  an  actual  invasion  of  Africa.  Harold  is 
ipi^^,  next  represented  as  entering  on  another  series  of  adven- 
tures for  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  a  place  in 
authentic  history.  He  set  out,  we  are  told,  on  a  pre- 
mature Crusade ;  he  marched  with  his  followers  to  Jeru- 
salem, clearing  the  way  of  robbers,  and  winning  back 
countless  towns  and  castles  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  577^  nod  above,  p.  44. 

*  Ad«m  BrenL  iii  16.  "  Erat  vir  potens  et  clanis  Yiotorik,  qui  prioB  in 
GrtBoiA  et  in  Scytfain  rogionibua  molta  contra  baibaroe  prodia  oonfeoit." 
For  some  legends,  see  Sazo,  405.  '  See  Finlay,  i.  487.  *  lb. 
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and  Caesar.     Here  we  have  of  course  the  mere  reflexion  ohap.  vn. 
of  the  SLge  of  the  writer^  who  could  not  conceive  so  famous 
a   warrior  as  entering  the  H0I7  City  in   any  character 
bat  that  of  a  conqueror.     But  that  Harold^  as  a  peaceful 
pilgrim^  the  brother  of  a  canonized  Saint^  visited  Jeru- 
salem^ prayed  and  gave  gifts  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
bathed  in  the  hallowed  stream  of  Jordan^  is  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  man.^    He  shared  in  the  peni- 
tential devotion  of  Robert  the  father  of  Norman  William 
and  of  Swegen  the  brother  of  English  Harold ;  and,  more 
fortunate  than  either,  he  returned  in  safety  and  glory  to 
his  own  land.    He  came  back  to  Constantinople  to  find 
himself  maligned  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  to  be  refused 
the  hand  of  a  niece  of  the  Empress.^    Scandal  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  cause  of  this  refusal  was  that  Z66, 
a  woman  whose  passions  survived  to  an  unusually  late 
period  of  life,  herself  cast  an  eye  of  love  on  the  valiant 
Northman.     Harold  now  made  his  escape  from  Constan-  Harold 
tinople,  after — so  his  Northern  admirers  ventured  to  say —  SJI^^n- 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Mono-  «**»*i- 
machos.     This  of  course  is  pure  fiction.     The  historical 
truth  of  Harold's  warlike  exploits  is  in  no  way  impugned 
by  the  silence  of  the  Byzantine  writers ;  but  so  striking 
an  event  as  the  blinding  of  an  Emperor  could  hardly  fail 
to  have  found  a  native  chronicler.     But  we  may  believe, 
if  we  please,  that  Harold  carried  off  the  princess  by  force, 
that  the  Scandinavian  galleys  burst  the  chain  which  guarded 

^  It  is  worth  notioiiig  that  the  reigning  Emperor  Ck>n8tantine  Mono- 
machoe  had  a  hand  in  restoring  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulohre.  It 
would  be  Bmgu]ar  indeed  if  Harold  Hardrada  were  in  anj  way  the 
instrument  of  his  bounty.     See  Finlay,  1.  503. 

'  So  says  the  6aga»  but  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  meant  by  this  niece  of 
26d.  It  is  possible  that,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  stoiy,  some  niece  or 
other  kinswoman  of  Constantine  ia  intended.  William  of  Mabnesbuiy 
^.  360)  gives  another  turn  to  the  story.  He  was  "pro  stupro  illustris 
fcamins  leoni  objectus."  Of  course  he  kills  the  beast.  In  Sazo  (305)  the 
crime  becomes  murder,  and  the  lion  is  exchanged  for  a  dragon. 
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OHAP.  VU. 
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the  Bosporos^  that  Harold  then  left  his  fair  prize  on  shore^ 
bidding  her  tell  her  Imperial  kinswoman  how  little   her 
power  availed  against  either  the  might  or  the  craft  of  the 
Northman.  Harold  now  returned  to  Russia.   He  had  carried 
off  the  Byzantine  princess  only  as  a  bravado;   his  heart 
was  fixed  on  Elizabeth^  the  daughter  of  his  former   host 
Jaroslaf  of  Novgorod.  ,  He  now  hastened  to  her  father's 
court,  obtained  her  in  marriage^  and  passed  over  with 
her  into  Sweden.     He  there  found  Swend,  defeated  and 
in  banishment.      With   him  he  concerted  measures    for 
a  joint  expedition  against  Magnus,  now  in  possession   of 
Denmark.^     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  this 
joint  expedition  of  Swend  and  Harold  which  saved  Eng^- 
land  from  a  Norwegian  invasion.     King.  Eadward  watched 
at  Sandwich  with  his  great  fleet  during  the  whole  summer, 
expecting  the  approach  of  the  enemy.     But  Magnus  came 
not.     Harold  and  Swend  together,  by  their  invasion   of 
Denmark,  gave  him  Aill  occupation  throughout  the  year.^ 


Eadward 
marries 
Eadgytb. 
January 


It  was  apparently  early  in  this  year  of  expected  invasion 
that  Eadward  at  last  married  Eadgyth  the  daughter  of 
Oodwine.3    It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  marriage  had  been 

'  Snorro,  Harold,  c.  18  (Laing,  iii  17). 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1046.  *'  On  )>am  geare  gegaderade  Eadward  cjng  mycele 
Bcypf erde  on  Sandwie,  >urh  Magnus  jveatunge  on  Norwegon ;  ac  his  gewinn 
and  Swegenes  on  Denmarcon  geletton  ]>adt  he  her  ne  com."  So  Fl.  Wig. 
1045.     Bog.  Wend.  i.  483. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  1044.  Petrib.  1043.  Cant.  1045.  Bat  1043  ^  Peterborough 
really  means  1045,  and  the  1044  of  Abingdon  takes  in  the  whole  Christmas 
season  running  into  the  next  year.  The  Hyde  writer  (a88),  amusingly 
enough,  places  the  marriage  after  Godwine's  return  in  1052.  Eadward 
"adveniens  multA  probitate  multAque  animi  industriA  Coepit  florere,  et 
Normanno9  qwa  adduxerat  principe$  per  Angliam  amstUttere  ;  contra  hunc 
quoque  Comes  Godwinus,  pacis  inimicus,  tentans  rebellare,  irft  commotus, 
Anglii  discessit,  moxque  repatrians  usque  in  ipeam  metropolim  Londoniam 
dassem  suam  advezit.  Denique  se  Twn  poue  pravalere  amnuidverUnst 
pacem  cum  Edwardo  statuit  oomponere,  et  ut  nullius  rebellionis  saspioio 
remaneret,  filiam  suam  Editham  nomine  ei  matrimonio  copulavit,  filiumque 
Buum  Haroldum  ejus  dapiferum  oonstituit." 
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^     ^  *    ^      x»l:i.^  ^t^oxToaaji  influence  was  advane-  ohap.  vii. 


^U.    deem  that  no  time  was  to 

fxxU   completion  of  a  promise 

"px-oV^abt^ly     not  very  eager  to  fulfil. 

xi.o't  as  yet  seriously  shaken. 
y  estr^  as  we  have  seen^  that  fiarldoma 

phew  Beorn  received  their  §aroid  and 

p^^^    ^  appointments  of  the  year^®**™* 

W^ ^\j^  \y^,A^    ^^^    tla.o    piredominance  of  the  patriotic 
ft  ^  i^if'   ^J>\4^^^    diecL     TBxilitwold,  Bishop  of  Wilton  Dj»th  of 
^\hQ^*        ^A  ^xelati^      ^wlcio    had  in  past  times  been  Brih^old. 

p^     AflD    yjy    0^   .^eiork   -^poirtending  Eadward^s  accession  to 


be 
/J 


lost 


!^f-     \s^^     ^   ^^^   \^sjdL    liad.  the  good  luck  of  living  to 


<^ 


{u\£He^.^       The  appointment  of  his  sue-  Hermann 

of  Lotha- 
ringia  sue- 


\ 


\iotvo^   ^^vi^T^^o^     ^^0Gce&aXly   noticed.     He  was  Hermann  of 
^^   ^^  ^^\^  ^^   -y^^pVaixL    of   the  King's,  the  first  of  the  "^ 
s  ^^4^^,  ^     <v  ^^  otlxer  Imperialist  Prelates  of  whom 

e  ^^Sf^    ft<)O^^T^*^       Tihe  promotion  of  Oermans  in  Piromotion 
^  ^«»^^  ^^  wtoUy  new.     It  seems  to  have  begun  Lm  Pre- 
AsBkJv^  ^^   Tii  y^  ^as  probably  a  fruit  of  his  friendship  ^^^* 


> 


Ramsey. 


r 


'  r>etoT  Conrad.     In  his  time  the  Saxon  Duduc  Duduc 
.  ^  the  see    of  Wells,*  and  another   German,  welS* 

'^^T^     5     Had  the  appointment  of  Hermann  stood  alone.  Abbot  of"^ 

.  gee  a^o^®'  P'  ^^' 
^T.   legend  occurs  in  the  Vita  Eadwardi,  p.  394.     It  is  of  course  not 

'      ^  l,y  the  professed  hagiographere.     See  Appendix  B. 

*^*  See  above,  p.  41. 

«  See  Gila's  narrative  in  Hunter's  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  pp.  15,  16. 

pare  the  promotion  of  Savario  to  the  same  see  bj  the  less  kindly  influ- 

^f  n  later  Emperor.     Canon.  Well.  ap.  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  563. 

5  Hi*^  Bams,  c  75.  (p.  434).    '*  Quum  esset  bonse  vitee  et  prudentife 

1juid»bilifl»  gonuinA  turn  animi  feritate,  utpote  Teutonicus  natione,  damnum 

jjiquod  8U0B  attulit  laudL"^  His  appointment  is  more  remarkable,  as  he  suc- 

^^eeded  Wulfidgo  who  died  at  Assandun  (vol.  i.  p.  432),  so  that  he  must 

hsre  been  promoted  very  early  in  Gnut*s  reign,  before  his  connexion  with 

Connd  began.    Wythmann  got  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  his  monks, 

and  at  last,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  died  a  solitaiy.     His  story  in 

theBamsey  History  is  worth  reading. 
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EARLY  BEIGN  OF  EADWARD. 


ORAP.  Til* 


TheQ«i^ 

man  «|h 

pointmenti 

probftbly 

laTouredbj 

GodwinA. 


Policy  of 
Lothiirin- 
giMi  ap- 
poini- 
monts. 


we   might  have  simply  looked  on    it   as    the    result  of 
Eadward's  connexion  with  King  Heniy.     Or  we  might 
even  have  looked  on  it  in  a  worse  ligr^^t^  as  a  sign  that 
Eadward  preferred  foreigners  of   any    sort   to    his  own 
countrymen.     But  several  considerations  may  lead  us  to 
look  on   the   matter   in    another  way.      These    Oerman 
Appointments  are  clearly  part  of  a  system;    the  system 
is  continued  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Thirds  when 
the  close  connexion  between  Germany  and  England  ceases; 
Harold  himself^  in  the  height  of  his  power^  appears  as 
a   special    promoter   of  German   churchmen.      We    can 
therefore  hardly  £eu1  to  see  in   these  appointments^  as 
I  have  already  hinted^  an  attempt  of  Gk>dwine  and  the 
patriotic    party    to    counterbalance    the    merely    French 
tendencies  of  Eadward  himself.     We  must  observe  that 
most  of  these  Prelates  were  natives  of  Lotharingia^  a 
term  which,  in  the  geography  of  that  age^   includes — 
and  indeed  most  commonly  means — ^the  Southern  Nether- 
lands.    That  is  to  say,  they  came  from  the  border-land  of 
Germany  and  France,  where  the  languages  of  both  king- 
doms were  already  familiar  to  every  educated  man.'    We 
can  well  imderstand  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
patriots  found  it  impossible  to  procure  the  Eling^s  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman,  they  might  well 
be  content  to  accept  the  appointment  of  a  German  of 
Lotharingia  as  a  compromise.    One  whose  blood,  speech, 
and  manners  had  not  wholly  lost  the  traces  of  ancient 
brotherhood  would  be  more  acceptable  to  Gt)dwine  and 
to  England  than  a  mere  Frenchman.    And  one  to  whom 
the  beloved  speech  of  Gaul  was  as  familiar  as  his  mother- 
tongue  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  denationalized 
Eadward  than  one  of  his  own  subjects.     This  policy  was 
probably  as  sound  as  any  that  could  be  hit  upon  in  such 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  178. 


LOL 


'atisfacf;^  things.     But   its   reeulte   were   not  chap.  vii. 

'ese  Loth   '     i   know  of  no  reason  to  believe  that 

'/  but  ft/'^^^^  Prelates  actually  proved  traitors 

"ffisMfe     ^  certainly  did  notj  as  a  class,  offer  the 

.}}  /„        *^  to  French  influences  as  the  men  who 

.11-  B,       ^e    land.     And,  if  they  were  not  Nor- 

fj        ^"^    ^t    least  Bomanizers.     They  brought 

.    ^^-f"    const'ant  reference  to  the  Papal  See, 
^^Pijnles    on   points  of  sumll   canonical 

''l:!^,]]  E^nglishmen  had  hitherto  been 
^Oj-^^tliingf  was  gained,  if  Godwine,  on 
t^^^^jjj^  could  procure  the  appointment  of 
1^-tea^  of  a  French,  successor.'  A  slight 
_|-^.^jg  ^^ained  to  the  inllueDce  of  the  Nor- 
^^^J^OT>-         But)  at  the  next  great  ecclesias- 

^^±,xio't,ic  party  were  more  successful.    In  Death  of 

*^^      neaft     yeit  England   lost  one   of  herLvfing. 
'^   ^e     &rea*  Earl  lost  one  who  had  been  ^^^  '■' 

■rx    in     eo   many  crises  of  his  life,  in  so 
"**  -fcli©      ^welfare    of  his    country.     Lyfing,  His  career 

o*  ^£    "\Vorcester,  died  in  March  in  the  r,rtar. 

^^'i^^crino.Uy  a  monk  of  Winchester,  he  was 
t.  v.\>\>acy  of  Tavistock.     WbUe  still  hold- 

o'ft*®      'bad  bee>i  the  companion  of  Cnut  in  his     1017. 
jycBi^  and  bad  been  the  bearer  of  the  great 

V^'*^  \ette'  to  his  English  subjects.*  The  con- 
^^po^  ^  which  he  had  displayed  in  that  and  in 
^Y<**     oos,*  ^^^  procured  his  appointment  to  the 

^i     '■  Eadmrd  cyng  geaf  Hermmanne  hia  praoste  ><rt 
p.  *''J,^ri,„,  Wig.  1046.    "Man  lette  Hereman  on  his  iotlB,"  an 
^c'-'     i-ing  the  coriBsnt  of  ths  Witan.     Florence  uyt,   "Eegu 
rioD  !j^^iui"iis.  ;■«  LoOi»™gi»  oriondm." 
o""      ,0,1.     WO.  MahiB,  OMt,  Pont.  145  6. 
■  **jB^liasiiiiuH  IJvinguB,"  says  Florence  (1031);  "Omnibna  quK 


fueraot  " 


mirifici  ante  adTentum  Bagia 


I 
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OHAP.  viL  Bishoprick  of  Crediton  or  Devonshire.  With  that  see 
the  Bishoprick  of  Cornwall  had  been  finally  united  daring' 
his  episcopate.^  With  that  double  see  he  had  held,  ac- 
1038.  cording  to  a  vicious  use  not  uncommon  at  the  time,  the 
Bishoprick  of  Worcester  in  plurality.^  In  that  office,  he 
had  steadily  adhered  to  the  cause  of  thp  great  Earl  through 
all  the  storms  of  the  days  of  Harold  and  Harthacnut,  and 
he  had  had  a  share  second  only  to  that  of  Godwine  him- 
I  self  in  the  work  of  placing  Eadward  upon  the  throne.^ 

Either  his  plurality  of  benefices  had  given,  as  it  reasonably 
might,  offence  to  strict  assertors  of  ecclesiastical  rule,^  or, 
what  is  at  least  as  likely,  the  patriotic  career  of  Lyfing 
had  made  him,  like  Godwine  himself,  a  mark  for  Norman 
slander,  whether  alive  or  dead.  His  death,  we  are  told, 
was  accompanied  by  strange  portents,  which  were  how- 
ever quite  as  capable  of  a  favourable  as  of  an  unfavourable 
interpretation.^  But  his  memory  was  loved  and  cherished 
in  the  places  where  he  was  best  known.  Long  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  name  of  the  Prelate  whose  body 
rested  in  their  minster  still  lived  in  the  hearts  and  ou 
the  mouths  of  the  monks  of  Tavistock.®  And  the  simple 
entry  of  a  Chronicler  who  had  doubtless  heard  him  with 
his  own  ears  bears  witness  to  that  power  of  speech  in  the 
exercise  of  which  he  had  so  often  stood  side  by  side  with 
his  illustrious  friend.     The  other  Chronicles  merely  record 

'  Will.  Malma.  Gest.  Pont.  145  6.  Cf.  G«Bt.  Regg.  iii.  300. 

■  See  voL  i.  p.  563.  '  See  above,  p.  7. 

*  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  **  Ambitiosus  et  protervua  eccksiasticaniin  legum 
tyraxinuB,  ut  fertur,  invictus,  qui  nihil  pensi  haberet,  quonuntis  omni 
voluntati  8U»  aasisteret." 

^  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  "A  majoribus  aocepimas,  quum  iUe  spiritum 
efflaret,  turn  horrisonum  crepitum  per  totam  Angliam  auditum,  ut  ruina 
et  finis  totius  putaretur  orbis."*  The  loss  of  men  like  Lyfing  is  Indeed  the 
ruin  of  nations. 

'  Will.  Malms,  (u.  s.),  who  speaks  of  his  gifts  to  the  monasteiy,  and  of  the 
services  still  said  for  him,  "ut  hodieque  zv.  graduum  psalmos  oontinuatft 
per  successores  consuetudine  pro  ejus  decantent  quiete." 
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Ills  de^fjt 

tcj^      '  *Ae  Worcester  writer  adds  the  speaking  title,  chap.  vii. 

^  «.e  e/oquent.'" 

S^t  mass  of  preferment  held  by  Lyiing  did  not  Loofric, 
P^^  '^^Wded  to  a  single  saocessor.     The  Bishopricks  of  crediton 
^^onsbire  and  Cornwall   remained  united,  as  they  have  Zf^""^'. 
aone  ever  since.       They     ^fvere  conferred   on  the   King^g 
CknoelJor,  Leofiic    v^i^o  i®  described  as  a  Briton,  that  is, 
doubtless,  a  native  of  "the    Cornish  portion  of  his  diocese.* 
His  Dame  however    shoi?vs    tbat  he  was  of  En^sfa,  or  at 
least  of  Anglicized,  desoen t.    But  in  feeling  he  was  neither 
British  nor  English  ^      »«     Hermann  was  a  Lotharingian 
by  birth,  Leofric   was     equally  a  Lotharingian  by  educa- 

,.    „    Tj,  ,,^»-,      fifter    his  appointment,   he  followed  He  re- 

tion.3    Four    years      ari^*^  i-i-  ^     j  moves  th. 

a       «mnlp   nf   Eald-h'^^     o^    Durham   m   removing   his  gee  to 
the  example  oi    j=-«*  jj^^^^^ 


i.     «     Y>^x7«r    site.*     He  did  not  however,  like~r 
episcopal  see  to  a    new    s       ^       ^        ,...,'.,      '^6o. 

Ealdhun,  -----  .  -  of  Prelates  later  in  the  century 


t    onoe     a    church  and  a  city  ^"^  he  rather 
■'-'    2  the  practice     of   Prelates  later  in  the  century 
tbrestaUe^l     ^  t>liroiie  to  the  greatest  town  of  his 

by  traBst^  bier   Crediton  had  to  yield  its  episcopal 

diocese.     ^  citv  ot*  the  West,  the  city  which  -^thel- 

radi  ^  ^^    -ftpA  as  a  che^shed  bulwark  of  his  realm,^  the 
stati^*^^  y  wv^    fciarghers  had  beaten  back  the  Dane 


^ty  w\i^^    .  V  t  and  'W^hich  had  fallen  into  his  hands  only 
\if^  \s&  t^^  ^  traitor  was  set  to  guard  its  walls.7     She 

W»e  otera  biacop."     He  adds,  **he  haefde  iii.  biscoprice 


■Lvftng  ®®,  J  ^yn   Ck>mwalon,  and  on  WigrraceBtre."    So  Florence 

■prfeo***''^.  ^^,  x>omn'^^"^'  et  Gornubise  pnesul."  In  the  Peter- 
^^\\  bU*^**^^V*^  V  is  •*bi8Cop  on  Defenascire,"  which  the  Canterbury 
**roUg^  ChTOi^®     ^^^    lang«»*ge   of  his  own  age,  turns  into  "biscop  df 

ll     ...ftBtt®-  i;      «« 'Reflris  cancellario  Leofrico  Brytonioo  mox  Cridia- 

•  ^"^r^mubieiuBB  d»tiw  est  prneuUtus. 
neii^    ^1       Ge0t.  Pont.  145  6.    "Lefiricus  apud  Lotharingos  altus 

«  8^^^  Malms    u.    9'     ^^  again  speaks  of  ^thelstan'a  walls.     See 


,   i  pp.  337-340. 
""i'8e^vol.i.PP-345,  346. 
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OHAP.  Yii.  whose  fatal  presence  had  caused  that  great  misfortune  still 
1003-1050.  lived.    The  first  years  of  Emma  in  England  beheld  the 
capture  and  desolation  of  her  noble  morning-gift.     Her 
last  years  saw  the  restored  city  become  the  spiritual  capital 
of  the  great  western  peninsula.    And^  within  the  life-time 
1067.      of  many  who  saw  that  day^  Exeter  was  again  to  stand 
a  siege  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  King^  and  again  to  show 
forth  the  contrast  between  citizens  as  valiant  as  those  who 
drove  Swend  from  before  their  walls  and  captains  as  in- 
competent or  as  treacherous  as  Hugh  the  Churl.     The 
church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Exeter  now  became  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  western  diocese^  and  there  Leofric  was 
solemnly  enthroned  in  his  episcopal  chair  by  the  saintly 
King  and  his  virgin  wife.^     Hitherto  the  church  had  been 
Hesubjects  occupied  by  nuns.     They  were  now  removed,  and  the 
to  the  rule  chapter  of  the  Bishop  was  formed  of  secular  Canons, 
o  Chrode-  Jjqq{j{q  however  required  them  to  conform  to  the  stricter 
discipline  which  he  had  learned  in  Lothariugia.     The  rule 
of  Chrodegang  of  Metz^  the  model  rule  of  secular  Canons^ 
though  it  did  not  impose  monastic  vows^  yet  imposed  on 
those  who  conformed  to  it  much  of  the  strictness  of  monastic 
discipline.^    The  clerks  who  submitted  to  it  were  severed, 
hardly  less  than  actual  monks^  from  all  the  ordinary  habits 
of  domestic  life.    They  were  condemned  to  the  common 
table  and  the  common  dormitory;   every  detail  of  their 
life  was  regulated  by  a  series  of  minute  ordinances ;  they 
were  cut  ofi"  from  lay^  and  especially  from  female^  society, 
and  bound  to  a  strict  obedience  to  their  Bishop  or  other 

'  Sttch  a  personal  iostallation  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  description 
in  the  foundation  charter  of  the  new  see  of  Exeter,  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  1 18. 
The  Charter  is  doubtAil»  but  it  may  probably  be  trusted  for  a  jGnot  of  this 
kind.     Cf.  Will.  Malms,  iu.  300. 

'  See  the  whole  subject  fully  illustrated  by  Firofessor  Stubbs  in  the 
Pre£Ehce  to  the  De  Inventume,  p.  iz.  et  seqq. 

The  rule  of  Chrodegang  will  be  found  at  length  in  D' Achery's  Spicilegium, 
i.  565  et  seqq. 
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^superior.  Still  they  were  not  monkB;  they  chip.  vu. 
'^  Btrictly  forbidden  to  wear  the  monastic  garb,' 
"^^raJ  duties  of  baptism,  preaching,  and  hearing 
vere  strictly  enforced  upon  them.  Id  accordance 
precepts  of  Chrodegang,  the  Canons  of  Exeter 
ired  to  eat  in  ^  common  hall  and  to  sleep 
ion  dormitoTy.  Their  temporal  concerns  were 
y  an  officer,  "^wlio  provided  them  with  daily 
vith  a  yftpT-ly  change  of  raiment.  This  sort 
;  never  fotiind.  favour  in  England.  All  who 
itual  monks  clave  earnestly  to  the  usage  of 
ises  in  which  they  were  often  solaced  by  the 
wives  an^  children.  Every  earlier  and  later 
introdnce  *he  Ijotharingian  rule  in  England 
,  .J  TjeoiVic's  discipline  seems  to  have  lasted 
thft»  commonly  happened  in  the  lite 
(fP  the  se've^®^  rule  still  remained  at  Exeter 
ttirv     l>i»'fc   e^®"  ^en  the  purity  of  ancient 

aeea    vaca-t®^  by  the  death  of  Lyfing  thus  Ealdrad, 
fc  of  a  zealottB  eccksiastieal  reformer,  bnt  a  man  T»Tiitook, 
'°      i„poTt-.»t   p»t  in  the  g.u.nU  ki*oT  of  the  B-^^, 

ftit     of  Ijyfi'^Sr'^  other  Bishoprick  was  widely  1046 ; 
''®      was  beBto-wed  on  a  Prelate  who,  without  ever  tkhop  of 

aoy  ■'^^    ^'^^  qualities,  pkyed  a  prominent,  ^^'J'.,^;^ 
^       W\e  not  a  dishonouraUe,  part  for  many  years 
^      _-      early    career  of  the  famoua  Ealdred,  who 
"**  ..^pd  Lvfing  in  ^'^  see  of  Worcester,  had  led  him 

»TJ^Q«A'>"''*^  cuouUot  moiiMhoram  non  induaiit." 

!B  °  '  ijgi,^  poiit  14S  ^'  "  CuKinicot  it»tuit  qui,  coiitro  morem 
''"'  ^it  rmaui  LothnriDgomm uuo  tridinio comederent, una cnbioulo 
tT"'"'  TrgosniiK*!^  *-"*  hujnactnnodi  regula  kd  poBteroa,  quamria  pro 
"'*"  ijn  noiiniill&  j^'"  "  P»rte  docidorit,  h»beDtqoe  olerid  tecono- 
.,  ..t.iK"Po  cons"'-'      UI.4'"  "' 
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OHAP.  VII.  through  nearly  the  same  stages  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Like  him^  he  had  heen  a  monk  at  Winchester;  like  him, 
he  had  been  thence  called  to  the  government  of  one  of  the 
great  monasteries  of  the  West.     The  Abbey  of  Tavistock, 
I  997-        destroyed  by  Danish  invaders  in  the  reign  of  ^thelred/ 

I  had  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  it  now  proved  a  nnrsery  of 

Character  Prelates  like  Lyfing  and  Ealdred.'^  The  new  Bishop  was 
'  a  man  of  ability  and  energy.  He  exhibits,  like  Harold, 
the  better  form  of  the  increasing  connexion  between  Eng- 
land and  the  continent.  As  an  ambassador  at  the  Imperial 
court,  as  a  pilgrim  at  Borne  and  Jerusalem,  he  probably 
saw  more  of  the  world  than  any  contemporary  Englishman. 
He  was  renowned  as  a  peacemaker,  one  who  could  recon- 
cile the  bitterest  enemies.^  But  he  was  also  somewhat  of 
a  time-server,  and,  in  common  with  so  many  other  Prelates 
of  his  time,  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  simony.  This 
chai^  is  one  which  it  is  easy  to  bring  tad  often  hard  to 
answer,  but  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  brought  shows 
that  the  crime  itself  was  a  familiar  one.  Like  many  other 
churchmen  of  his  time,  Ealdred  did  not  scruple  to  bear  arms 
both  in  domestic  and  in  foreign  warfare,  but  his  campaigns 
were,  to  say  the  least,  not  specially  glorious.  His  most 
enduring  title  to  remembrance  is  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
place,  within  a  jingle  year,  the  Crown  of  England  on 
the  brow,  first  of  Harold  and  then  of  William,  and  to 
die  of  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  his  church  and  city  brought 
to  ruin  by  the  mutual  contentions  of  Normans,  English- 
men,  and  Danes. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  353. 

^  The  name  of  Ealdred  will  be  constantly  recurring  in  our  histoiy  for 
the  next  twenty-three  years.  His  general  life  and  character  are  described 
by  William  of  Malmesbmy,  De  Gest  Pont.  154,  and  Thomas  Stubbe,  Geet. 
Pont.  Eb.  X  Seriptt.  1 700  et  seqq. 

*  T.  Stnbbs,  u.  a.  *<Iste  apud  Regem  Edwardum  tanta  erat  anctori- 
tatis,  at  cum  eo  raortales  inimioos  roconciliaret  et  de  inxmicisffimiB  amiois- 
simos  faceret." 
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We  shall  find  the  new  Bishop  of  Worcester  appearing  a  chap.  vii. 
few  years  later  in  arms  against  the  Welsh,  to  whose  incur-  G'^J^*^ 
sions  the  southern  part  of  his  diocese  lay  open.     But  as  welyn  re- 

CODCllod 

yet  it  was  only  his  powers  of  persuasion  and  peacemaking  with  the 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise  in  that  quarter.    It  J^^^* 
was  probably  by  Ealdred^s  intervention  that  a  reconciliation 
was  now  brought  about  between  the  famous  King  of  North 
Wales,  Gruffydd  ap  Llywelyn,'  and  his  English  overlord.  • 

GruflF^dd's  immediate  neighbour  to  the  east  was  Swegen,  Expedition 
whose  anomalous  Earldom  took  in  the  border  shires  of  ^^^rof^ 
Gloucester  and    Hereford.      Grufiydd   accordingly  gave  ^^^ 
hostages,  and  accompanied  Swegen  in  an  expedition  against  Gra%dd 
the  other  Gruffydd,  the  son  of  Rhydderch,  the  King  of  dSrch7  " 
South  Wales.^     On  his  triumphant  return  Swegen  was  '®^^- 
guilty  of  an  act  which   embittered  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  morality  which  the  eccle- 
siastical feelings  of  the  time  clothed  with  tenfold  guilt. 
He  sent  for  Eadgifu,   Abbess  of  Leominster,  kept  her 

'  The  reconciliation  of  Grufiydd  appears  from  his  acting  immediately 
afterwards  in  concert  with  Earl  Swegen.  That  Ealdred  brought  about 
this  present  reconciliation  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but  it  quite  falls  in  with 
his  general  character,  and  with  the  fiict  that  he  played  a  prominent  part 
in  a  later  reconciliation  between  Eadward  and  Grufiydd.  The  success  of 
Ealdred  in  reconciling  both  Swegen  and  Gruffjrdd  to  the  King  is  specially 
commented  on  by  Thomas  Stubbs,  the  biographer  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  (X  Scriptt.  1701).  Now  Stubbs  wrote  more  than  three  hundred 
years  after  the  time  ;  still  he  is  not  a  romancer  like  Bromton  or  Knighton, 
bat  a  reaUy  honest  and  careful  writer,  and  he  doubtless  had  access  to 
materials  which  are  ncrw  lost  or  unprinled.  He  may  indeed  refer  to  the 
later  reconciliation  in  1056,  but  the  combination  of  the  names  of  Swegen 
«nd  Grufiydd  might  lead  ns  to  think  that  he  was  speaking  of  some  event 
at  this  time. 

■  Chron.  Ab.  1046.  ''Her  on  ^ysum  geare  for'Swegn  eorl  into  Wealan, 
and  Griffin  se  Nor)»ema  cyng  forS  mid  him,  and  him  man  gislode."  In 
Ann.  C^onb.  1046  we  read,  "Seditio  magna  orta  fuit  inter  Grifud  filium 
Lewelin  et  Grifud  filium  Riderch."  Or  possibly  the  expedition  may  be 
that  recorded  under  the  next  year,  when  Gruffydd  ap  Llywelyn  ravaged 
all  South  Wales  in  revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  his  nobles.  In  any  case  the  two  independent  accounts  exactly 
fit  in  to  one  another. 
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CHAP.  vn.  awhile  with  him,  and   then  sent  her  home.*     Like  the 

^Jd^*^"  Hamor   of   patriarchal    story,   he    next    sought,   with     a* 

Eadgifu,  generosity  as  characteristic  of  his  wayward  temper  as  any 

Leomin-  of  his  worst  deeds,  to  make  reparation  by  marriage.^     But 

***'•  the   law   of  the   Church   stood  in   his  way.     Richard   of 

in  vain  to  Normandy,  as  we  have  seen,  found  it  easy  to  raise  his 

many  her.  j^jg^yggg  ^  ^\\  ^jj^  honours  due  to  a  matron  and  the  wife 

of  a  sovereign.     The  Lady  Emma  herself,  wife  and  mother 

of  so  many  Kings,  was  the  offspring  of  an  union  which 

the  Church  had  thus  hallowed  only  after  the  fact.^     But 

no  such  means  of  reparation  were  open  to  the  seducer 

He  throws  of  a  consecrated  virgin.     The  marriage  was  of  course  for- 

]SirldU)m,    bidden,  and  Swegen,  in  his  disappointment,  threw  up  his 

and  goes  to  Earldom,   left   his  country,  and  betook  himself,  first  to 

Denmark.  '^  .  . 

Flanders,  the  usual  place  of  refuge  for  English  exiles^ 
and  thence  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  North.*  A  formal 
sentence  of  outlawry  seems  to  have  followed,  as  the  lord- 

^  Ghron.  Ab.  1046.  "  \>tk  he  hamwerdes  wss,  [«  hot  he  feocan  him  to  J»a 
abbedeesan  on  Leomynstre,  and  haefde  hi  )>a  while  )>e  him  geliste,  and  let  hi 
syt$9an  faran  ham." 

'  Florence  does  not  mention  the  affair  of  Swegen  and  Eadgifii  in  its 
chronological  order,  but  refers  to  it  when  he  describes  the  return  of  Swegen 
in  1049.  "  Suanus  .  .  .  qui,  relictft  prius  AngliA,  eo  quod  Edgivam  Leo- 
nensis  monasterii  abbatissam,  quam  oomiperat,  in  matrimoninmj  habere 
non  licuerit,  Danemarciam  adierat."  So  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  which 
does  not  mention  Eadgifii,  says,  under  1050,  "  Swegen  Eorl,  )>e  f<5r  eer  of 
HflAU  lande  to  Denmarcon,  and  ]>Kr  fofworhte  hine  wiS  Denum.''  Abingdon, 
the  only  Chronicle  which  mentions  Eadgifii,  does  not  speak  directly  of 
Swegen 's  departure,  but  implies  it  under  1049.  ^^*  ^^*  *^o^i^  0^*  '4^  ®^ 
aeqq.)  works  up  the  story  into  an  elaborate  romance,  with  a  glowing 
description  of  the  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  wickedness  of  Eadgifu 
and  of  nuns  in  general.  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  85)  tells  us,  "  Sweyn 
cinquihne  fils  de  Grodwin,  fit  violence  (?)  h  Elgive,  abbesse  de  Leominster  i 
banni  par  le  roi  pour  ce  crime,"  &c.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

*  Chronn.  Petrib.  1045.  Cant.  X046.  ''  On  0am  ilcan  geare  ferde  Swegen 
eorl  ut  to  Baldewines  lande  to  Brycge,  and  wunode  ^r  ealne  winter,  and 
wende  ]>a  to  sumere  lit.*'  "XJt"  means,  of  course,  to  Denmark.  William 
of  Malmesbury  says  (ii.  200),  "  Swanus,  perversi  ingenii  et  infidi  in  Regem, 
multotiens  h  patre  et  fratre  Haroldo  descivit,  et  pirata  factus,  prsedis  marinia 
virtutes  majorum  polluit.'-'  Whom  did  William  look  on  as  the  forefethera 
of  Swegen  ? 
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ships  of  SfiTfl 

broth     tr   ^^  w^^JPe  confiscated,  and  divided  between  his  chap.  vii. 

,  ^^old  and  hia  cousin  Beorn.^     On  Eadgifu  and 

Btety  the  band   af  ecclesiastical  discipline  seems 
^^Uen  heavily.      Tbe  nunnery*  of  Leominster,  one  Fate  of 
of  th^  objects  of  the  bovinty  of  Earl  Leofric,^  now  vanishes  .^^iuts. 
from  histoty^    TbQ  natural    inference  is  that  the  miscon-  ^^' 
duct  of  Eadgffu  led,  not    only  to  her  own  disgrace,  but  to 
the  dissolutiQu  of  the    sistjerhood  over  which  she  had  so 
nnworthily  presided.-''     '^W^  hear  of  no  later  marriage  on  the 
part  of  Swegen,  but    in.     after  years  we  shall  meet  with 
a  son  of  his,  probably     a     ehild  of  the  frail  Abbess  of 
Leominster.    Born  under    other  circumstances,  he  might  Ha^on  ^^n 
bave  been  head  of  the     house  of  Godwine.    As  it  was,  ^     '''^•"•• 
the  son  of  Swegen  and    Eadgpfu  was  the  child  of  shame 
and  sacrilege,  and  the  career  to  which  he  was  doomed  was 

slioitaadglo^njy-  g^U^,.  q^^  ^lapa,  at  theB^iUh- 

The  banislinie^^^  ^^  -«r-       xi  ^iT      ^  u  j  ^   meat  of 

.  i  .^hose  daughter  Blmg  Harthacnut  had  come  to  o.^od 
bndal  of  wnu^^^  ^^^  place  this  year.*  Like  the  banish-  ^^• 
his  untimely        \^    ^^^    nxeasure  was  evidently  connected 

^^^^  ^      S^ov^egen  on  his  return  asks  for  their  restoration. 

I  Chto^'  ?^^^^',.  *  *^      ••  Ueof rio^«  •  •  •  nionaateria  multa  oonstituit .  .  . 
1  ^iU.M»l»»*- **'«^  jOia-       So    Flor.  Wig.  1057.    On  Leominster  see 

tJ![^ticoB,  W.  6*  •       ^^^  haa  »o  existence  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fust. 

s  Uorsso^  ^^^iom  xnomaBterium  "  which  that  King  granted  to  his 

-henit^*'«^,atog(Wai-    Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  144). 

Al»b«y  °^  ^^^    eaday  (tS<>)  *^*  *^®  house  had  no  corporate  being  at 

"^•"fet  al»**  *^^  ^^^y     Xieominster  was  then  held  by  the  King  ;  in  King 

l^  time  of  ^^  ^"^Za  been  beld  by  Queen  Badgyth.    The  monastery  is 

Ta^d-ers^'*  ^^^  ^  t'oned ;  H  Uolda  no  land,  but  a  rent  seems  to  be  reserved 

\    ca0^^  ^^^  onialium"      These  &cts  together  seem  to  me  to  show 

fo/t^®  "^"^^Y  WW  dissolTcd.  a  certain  rent  being  set  aside  for  the  sur- 

t.  ♦  tbe  B^^   i-i,-  the  nenflions  granted  at  the  general  Dissolution  under 

Henry**"®      Ab.  1046.    Wig.    1047.    "Man   utUgode  Osgod  stallere." 

4  CbTO**'*'      ^^^     a  On  >i8  ilcan  geare  wear9  aflemed  ut  Osgot  Clapa.*^ 

Cbron-  ^®*^  j^^g.   M  And  Osgod  Clapa  wibi«  ut  adriyen."   The  diffidrence 

0\xro^'  ^^  In  the  different  Chronicles  is  remarkable.     On  "ut  adriven," 

of  exp**^^'*-^!    Florence,  1046,  says,  **08godus  Clapa  expellitur  AngliA." 
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1066. 


1069. 


CHAP.  Til  with  the  movements  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Osgpod  was 
doubtless  one  of  those  who  had  been  marked  men  ever 
since  the  election  of  Eadward,'  and  who^  in  the  present 
state  of  Scandinaviftn  affairs,  were  felt  to  be  dangerous. 
The  immediate  peril  came  from  Ma^us ;  but  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that,  of  the  three  princes  who  were  dis- 
puting the  superiority  of  Scandinavia,  the  successful  one^ 
whether  Magnus,  Harold,  or  Swend,  would  assert  some 
sort  of  claim  to  the  possession  of  England.  Magnus  had 
done  80  already.  Harold  lived  to  invade  England  and  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.  It  was  only  the  singular  prudence 
of  Swend  which  kept  him  back  from  any  such  enterprise 
till  he  was  able  to  interfere  in  English  affairs  in  the  g>uise 
of  a  deliverer.  Partisans  of  any  one  of  the  contending* 
princes  were  clearly  dangerous  in  England.  Osgod  was 
driven  out,  seemingly  by  a  decree  of  the  Christmas 
Gemot,^  and  he  presently,  after  the  usual  sojourn  in 
Flanders,  betook  himself  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Den- 
mark.3 

O^od  and  Swegen  most  probably  took  service   with 
Swend  Estrithson.    The  presence  of  Swegen  would  doubt- 
less be  welcome  indeed  to  that  prince's  partisans.     The 
nephew  of  Ulf,  the  cousin  of  their  own  leader,  the  son 
of  the  g^eat  English  Earl,  renowned  in  the  North  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  Wends,*  was  a  recruit  richly  to  be  prized. 
And  the  cause   of   Swend  Estrithson  just  then  greatly 
needed  recruits.     His  hopes,  lately  so  flourishing,  bad  been 
Harold       again  dashed  to  the  ground.     Magnus  had  contrived  to 
joins  Mag-  S^^^  o^cr  his  unclc  Harold  to  his  side,  by  the  costly  bribe 
nus  and      ^f  ^  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.     The  ffift  indeed 

^  Sde  above,  p.  7. 

>  The  Abingdon  Chroniole  aajB  "on  ina  ylcan  geare  man  gedtlagode 
Osgod  Clapan  foran  to  nUddanwinire,** 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  narrative  of  Florence,  1049.  '*  Osgodns  an  tern 
. . .  Danemaroiam  rediit." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  466. 


Affiurs  of 
Scandi- 
navia. 
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was  not  quite  gratuitous.     Besides  cooperating  in  the  war  chap.  vn. 
with  Swend^  Harold  was  to  share  with  Magnus  the  trea-  ^^"J^ 
sures  which  he  had  gathered  in  his  Southern  warfare.  >  dom  of 
The  two  Kings  now  joined  their  forces,  and  drove  Swend  1047. 
oat  of  Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles.     He  retained  only 
Scania,  that  part  of  the  old  Danish  realm  which  lies  on 
the  Swedish  side  of  the  Sound,  and  which  is  now  poli- 
tically part  of  Sweden.^    In  the  next  year  Swend  was 
again  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  his  Kingdom.     It  was  Swend 

imlf n  for 

probably  the   presence  of  English  exiles  in    his   camp,  Englbh 
which  suggested  to  him   the  idea  of  obtaining  regular  ^^^P* 
help  from  England  as  an  ally  of  the  English  King.     He 
sent  and  asked  for  the  help  of  an  English  fleet.     In  those  Hisrequeiit 
days  questions  of  peace  and  war  were  not  decided  either  by  tbe 
by  the  Sovereign  only,  or  by  the  Sovereign  and  a  few^***"* 
secret  counsellors ;  they  were  debated  openly  by  the  Witan 
of  the  whole  land.     The  demand  of  Swend  was  discussed 
in  full  Oemot.    Swend  had  certainly  acted,  whether  of 
set  purpose  or  not,  as  a  friend  of  England ;  the  diversion 
caused  by  him   had  saved  England  from  a  Norwegian 
invasion.     But,  setting  aside  any  feelings  of  gratitude  on 
this  account,  any  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  kinsman  of 
Cnut  and  of  Godwine,  it  does  not  appear  that  England 
had  any  direct  interest  in  embracing  the  cause  of  Swend. 
A  party  which  sought  only  the  immediate  interest  of 
England  might  argue  that  the  sound  policy  was  to  stand 
aloof,  and  to  leave  the  contending  Kings  of  the  North  to 
wear  out  each  other's  power  and  their  own.     Such  how- 
ever was  not  the  view  taken  by  Godwine.     In  the  Gem6t  Godwine 
in  which  the  question  was  debated,  the  Earl  of  the  West-  the  daim 
Saxons  supported  the  petition  of  his  nephew,  and  proposed       ^ 
that  fifty  ships  should  be  sent  to  his  help.     It  is  clear  that 
such  a  course  might  be  supported  by  plausible  arguments. 

*  Snorro,  Harold,  31  (Laing,  iii.  19). 
"  Ibid.  26,  «8  (Laing,  iii.  as,  «7)- 
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oHAP.vn.  It  is  dear  that  equally  plausible  argnments  mig^ht   be 
brought  forward  on  the  other  side.     And  ifj  as  is  possible^ 
this  question  was  discussed  in  the  same  6em6t  in  ^v^hich 
sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  Swegen  the 
son  of  Godwine^  it  is  clear  that  the  father  of  the  culprit 
would  stand  at  a  g^eat  disadvantage  in  supporting^   the 
request  of  the  prince  with  whom  that  culprit  had  taken 
service.     It  marks  the  still  abiding  influence  of  God^ne 
that  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  confiscated  lordships  of 
Sw^en  for  Harold  and  Beom.     But  in  his  recommenda- 
tion of  giving  armed  support  to  Swend  Estrithson  all   his 
buthia       eloquence  utterly  failed.     The  cause  of  non-intervention 
18  opposed   ^^  pleaded  by  Earl  Leofric^  and  his  arguments  prevailed. 
aud^^^"°*  All  the  people,  we  are  told — the  popular  character  of  the 
jocted.        Assembly  still  impresses  itself  on  the  language  of  history 
'''^^'         —agreed  with  Leofric  and  determined  the  proposal    of 
Godwine  to  be  unwise.     The  naval  force  of  Magnus,   it 
was  said,  was  too  great  to  be  withstood.^    Swend  Estrith- 
son had  therefore  to  carry  on  the  struggle  with  his  own 
unaided  forces.    Against  the  combined  powers  of  Magnus 
Magnus      and  Harold  those  forces  were  utterly  unavailing.     Swend 
Swend  and  ^^  defeated  in  a  great  sea-fight ;  Magnus  took  possession 
occupies     of  all  Denmark,  and  laid  a  heavy  contribution  upon  the 

Denmark.  .  ''  ^ 

realm.^  Swend  again  took  refuge  in  Sweden,  and  now 
began  to  meditate  a  complete  surrender  of  his  claims  upon 
Denmark.  Just  at^  this  moment,  we  are  told,  a  mes- 
senger appeared,  bringing  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of 

'  The  application  of  Swend  and  the  refusal  by  the  Witan  come  from  the 
Worcester  Chronicle,  1048.  "And  Swegen  eac  sende  hider,  bead  him 
fylstes  ongeon  Magnus  Norwega  cyng ;  ]»t  man  sceolde  sendan  L.  scypa 
him  to  iiiltume ;  ac  hit  ^hte  unrsed  etdlum  folce  ;  and  hit  weart^  ^  gelet, 
^urh  Ket  >e  Magnus  hsMe  mycel  scypecreft."  The  personal  share  of 
Godwine  and  Leofric  in  the  debate  comes  from  Florence,  1047.  ''Tuno 
comes  GK>dwinus  consilium  Begi  dedit  ut  saltem  l.  naves  militibus  in- 
structs el  mitteret ;  sed  quia  Leofrico  oomiti  et  omni  popiUo  id  non  vide- 
batur  consilium,  nuUam  ei  mittere  voluit." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1047. 
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The  victorioufi  King  had  perished  by  an  accident  ohap.  yu. 

B  that  which  had  caused  the  death  of  Lewis  of  5""lt'!!. 

death  of 

His  hoise,  suddenly  startled  by  a  hare,  dashed  Migaai. 

B^inst  the  trunk  of  a  tree.^    On  his  death-bed 
thed  the  crown  of  Norway  to  his  nncle  Harold 
of  Denmark  to  his  adversaiy  Swend.     Such  a  Euold 
I  qait«  in  barmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  oorre-  Norway, 
between  Magnus  and  Eadward.*  Swend  returned  ^^[^J 
possession  of  his  Kingdom,  and  though  he  was  Their  long 
engaged  in  constant  war&re  with  Harold,  he  ,048-irfi. 
jQy  lost  hia  hold  upon  the  country.     The  first  Their  em- 
h  the  new  Kings  was  to  send  embassies  to  £ng-  ]BQg]2^d. 
irold  offered  peace  and  friendship ;  Swend  again 
armed  help  against  Harold.^    The  debate  of  the 
«  was  again  reopened.    Godwine  again  supported  Help  i^n 
Bt  of  his  nephew,  and  again  proposed  that  fifty  swend, 
lid  be  sent  to  his  help.     Leofric  again  opposed  "^  P^ 
Q,  and  the  people  again  with  one  voice  supported  with  H«- 
Help  was  refused  to  Swend  and  peace  was  eon-  jo^s. 
th  Harold.*    Swend,  despairing  of  English  aid, 
lave  sought  for  protection  in  another  quarter,  and 
:knowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Empire.' 
:wo  years  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  several  Phyaicnl 
phenomena:     In    the   former   we    heta   of  the  ^^^a 
1046-7. 

Harald,  30  (I^ng,  iii.  tg). 

•^.     Cf.  YoL  i.  p.  »S7. 

ytbical  yeraioii  of  the  death  of  Magoni.  mixed  up  with  »  story 

[  Eadward's,  aee  ^tfael.  Risr.  X  Scriptt.  378. 

«.  p.  73. 

ig.  1048.     1  iEsert  this  itory  with  a  certain  amount  of  fear 

iig,  Bfl  it  read*  ao  like  a  mere  repetition  of  what  bqipaned 

fore.    Stm  the  authority  ol  Florence  ia  high,  and  it  ia  not 

Lt  Swend,  in  his   new  oircnnutaDCea,  might  make  a  second 

;  iD+8.     •'  Haroldoa .  .  .  mmldoa  ad  Begem  Badwardum  midt 
illi  obtnlit,  et  reoefHt." 
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csAP.  vu.  nniisaal  eeverity  of  the  winter,  aooompanied  by  an  extra- 
May  I,       ordinary  fall  of   snow.^     In  the   latter   several   of   the 
'         midland  shires  were  visited  by  an  earthquake.'    We  read 
also  of  epidemics  both  among  men  and  beasts,  and   of 
Death  of    the  appearance  called  wild  fire.^.  A  few  ecclesiastical  ap* 
Winofaes-    pointments  are  also  recorded ;  but  one  only  calls  for  notice. 
S'Jt"?:    ^afWine,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died,  and  hi.  Bishoprick 
Stig^nd      feU  neither  to  Frenchmen  nor  to  Lotharingian.     Stigand 
rose  another  step  in  the  ladder  of  promotion  by  his  trans- 

i 

lation  &om  the  humbler  see  of  Elmham  to  the  Bishoprick 

I  of  the  Imperial  city.^ 

I  Ravages  of      As  far  as   we  can  make  out  through    the    confused 

aiidYrliiig.  chronology  of  these  years^  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  peace 
1048.  ^^Yi  Norway  that  England  underwent,  what  we  have  not 
now  heard  of  for  many  years,  an  incursion  of  Scandinavian 
pirates.^  Two  chiefis,  named  Lothen  and  Yrling,  came 
with  twenty-five  ships,  and  harried  various  parts  of  the 
coast.  This  event  must  have  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  course  of  the  war  between  Harold  and  Swend. 
Probably  some  enterprising  Wikings  in  the  service  of  one 
or  other  of  those  princes  found  a  moment  of  idleness  just 
as  the  two  Kings  were  taking  possessioh  of  their  crowns, 

1  Ghron.  Ab.  1046.  Fl.  Wig.  1047.  Chron.  Wig.  1048.  It  was  after 
Candlemas,  i.  e.  of  1047. 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  1048.     Wig.  1049.     ^'  Wig.  1048. 

'  Cbron.  Wig.  1049.  "  )?iet  wilde  fyr  on  Deorbyacire  mioel  yfel  dide." 
Florence  (1048)  calk  it  **  ignis  aerius,  vulgo  dictus  silvaticus.** 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  1047.  Wig.  1048.  Petrib.  1045.  Cant.  1046.  Fl.  Wig. 
1047.  By  some  extraordinary  confusion  Florenoe  places  here  the  death  of 
Eadmund,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  suooession  of  Badred,  which  hi^pened 
ia  1 04 1.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  588-9. 

*  Chron.  Ab.   1048.  Chron.  Petrib.   1046.    These  clearly  refer  to  the 
-w.                                            same  event.     I  haixUy  understand  Mr.  Thorpe's  note  to  his  TVanslation  of 

the  Chroniclee,  p.  137.  <<This  predatoiy  expedition,  assigned  here  to  the 
year  1046,  is  of  a  much  earlier  date  " — one  seemingly  before  the  year  1000. 
This  is  because  a  Lothen  and  an  Yrling  occur  in  the  stoiy  of  OUf  Tiygg. 
wesson.  But  the  Chronicler  could  hardly  be  mistaken  on  such  a  point. 
Lappenberg  (499.  Thorpe,  il.  239)  seems  to  have  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 
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and  tlioaght  the  opportunity  a  good  one  for  an  attack  on  chap.  vii. 

Eng-land.     Sach   an    attack    was  doubtless    unexpected, 

especially  as  such  good  care  had  been  taken  to  keep  on 

good  terms  with  both  the  contending  Kings.   But  possibly 

the  more  daring  policy  of  Oodwine  would  really  have 

been  the  si^er.^    Had  fifty  English  ships,  whatever  their 

errand,  been  afloat  in  the  Northern  seas,   Lothen  and 

Yrling  could  hardly  have  come  to  plunder  the  shores  of 

England.     Anyhow  the  story  shows  us  the  sort  of  spirit 

which  still  reigned  in  the  North.    There  were  still  plenty 

of  men  ready  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  any  part  of  the 

world  as  soon  as  a  moment  of  unwelcome  quiet  appeared 

at  home.     Harold  and  Swend  at  least  did  the  world  some 

service  by  finding  employment  for  such  men  in  warfare  with 

one  another.     The  Wikings  harried  far  and  wide.     From 

Sandwich  they  carried  off  a  vast  booty  in  men,  gold,  and 

silver.^   In  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  must  have  met  with  more 

resistance,  as  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  island  are  said 

to  have  been  slain.^    In  Thanet  too  the  landfolk  withstood 

them  manfully,  refused  them  landing  and  water,  and  drove 

them  altogether  away.^    Thence  they  sailed  to  Essex,  where 

they  plundered  at  their  pleasure.^    By  this  time  the  King 

and  the  Earls  had  got  together  some  ships.     The  Earls  Eadward 

were  doubtless  Godwine  and  Harold,  on  whose  govern-  £^^1^  pu,. 

ments  the  attack  had  been  made,  and  the  words  of  our  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

*  ^'Godwines  Rath  wurde  bald  ale  der  richtige  erkannt."  Lappenberg,  499. 

*  I  make  up  the  details  by  joining  the  narratives  of  the  two  Chronicles. 
Both  mention  Sandwich  ;  but  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  alone  speaks  of 
the  vast  booty. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1048.  **  Kan  gehei^ode  Sandwio  and  Wiht,  and  of- 
ilohan  >a  betsta  men  >e  J>a  weron." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1046.     "And  wendon  ba  onbuton  Tenet,  and  woldon 
>nr  >et  Uc©  don ;  ao  >et  laodfolo  hanilioe  *d«Btodon,   and  forwerndon 
heom  aagtfer  ge  upganges  ge  wseteres,  and  aflymdon  hi  ^waon  mid  eallo. 
The  refusal  of  water  is  remarkable.     Probably  in  other  eases  the  landfdk 
had  to  provide  provisions  out  of  sheer  fear. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  u.  s. 
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authorities  seem  to  imply  that  Eadward  was  really  present 
in  person.^  They  sailed  after  the  pirates^  but  they  were 
too  late.  The  enemy  had  already  made  his  way  to  the 
common  refuge  of  banished  Englishmen  and  of  foes  of 
England.  The  Wikings  were  now  safe  in  the  havens  of 
Flanders — of  Baldwines  land ;  there  they  found  a  ready 
market  for  the  spoils  of  England^  and  thence  they  sailed 
back  to  their  own  country.* 

We  here  seem  to  be  reading  over  again  the  history  of 
the  events  which  led  to  the  first  hostile  relations  between 
England  and  Normandy.^  The  Northmen  are  again  plun- 
dering England,  and  a  continental  power  again  gives  them 
so  much  of  help  and  comfort  as  is  implied  in  letting  them 
sell  their  plunder  in  his  havens.  This  time  the  offending^ 
power  was  not  Normandy  but  Flanders,  and  Eadward^ 
unlike  his  father,  had  no  lack  of  powerful  friends  on  the 
continent.  The  great  prince  who  had,  a  year  before,*  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  ihe  world  was,  as  we  have  seen,* 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  his  English  brother^ 
and  it  is  plain  that  close  alliance  with  the  Empire  formed 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  patriotic  party.  The  illustrious 
Csesar  had  filled  the  Papal  chair  with  a  Pontiff  like- 
minded  with  himself.  A  series  of  German  Popes  of 
Imperial  nomination  had  followed  one  another  in  a  quick 
succession  of  short  reigns,  but  they  had  had  time  to 
show  forth  in  their  virtues  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
utter  degradation  of  the  Italian  Pontiffs  who  had  gone 
immediately  before  them.  The  throne  of  Peter  was  now 
filled,  at  the  Imperial  bidding,  by  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul, 
a  native  of  Elsass  and  kinsman  of  the  Emperor,  who  had 


'  Chron.  Ab.  1048.  ''And  Eadward  ointng  and )«  eorlas  foran  aefter  hun  tit 
mid  heore  spypun/'  Eadward  had  been  on  board  the  fleet  once  before 
(see  p.  74),  bat  that  time  he  eaw  no  seryioe. 

"  ChroD.  Petrib.  1046.  «  See  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  330,  633. 

•  Lamb.  Herz.  1047.  *  See  above,  p.  17. 
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taken  the  name  of  Leo  the  Ninth.^     He  was  now  in  his  ohap.  vii. 

second  year  of  office^  having  been  appointed  in  the  year 

of  the   peace  between  England  and  Norway.      It  was 

perhaps  only  a  later  legend  which  told  how^  on  his  way 

to  Bome^  he  fell  in  with  the  famous  Hildebrand^  then  in 

ezile^   how  he  listened  to  his  rebukes  for  the  crime  of 

accepting  a  spiritual  office  from  an  earthly  lord^  how  he 

entered  Borne  as  a  pilgrim^  and  did  not  venture  to  ascend 

the  Pontifical  throne  till  he  was  again  more  regularly 

chosen  thereto  by  the  voice  of  the  Boman  clergy  and 

people.^    But^  in  any  case^  this  concession  to  ecclesiastical 

role  or  prejudice  had  abated  nothing  of  Leo's  loyalty  to 

his  Teutonic  sovereign^  nothing  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfiure, 

both  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  lands  which  the  Italian 

Pontifib  so  seldom  visited.     The  Pope  was  now  at  Aachen, 

ready  with  his  spiritual  weapons  to  help  the  Emperor  Rebellion 

against  a  league  of  his   rebellious  vassals.      They   had^^jBald-^ 

waged  war  against  their  suzerain ;  they  had  burned  the  X^^'*"* 

city  and  church  of  Verdun ;  they  had  destroyed  the  noble  peror. 

palace  of  the  Emperor  at  Nimwegen.     Foremost  among 

the   offenders    were   Theodoric  of   Holland,  Baldwin   of 

Flanders,   and    Godfrey   of   Lotharingia.      Grodflrey  was 

specially  guilty.    After  a  former  rebellion  he  had  been 

imprisoned  and  released,  and  now  he  was  foremost  in 

the  new  insurrection,  especially  in  the  deed  of  sacrilege 

at  Verdun.3    The  Pope  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  issue 

'  See  the  Life  of  Leo  by  the  contemporary  Archdeacon  Wibert,  in 
Mnratori,  iii.  aSi. 

'  The  intervention  of  Hildebrand,  as  told  by  Otto  of  Freisingen  in  his 
Annals,  lib.  vi.  c.  33,  seems  apocryphal,  as  Muratori  remarks  in  his  note, 
iii.  193.  But  the  germ  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  Wibert ;  Leo  entered 
Some  barefooty  and  though  he  announced  his  appointment  by  the  Emperor, 
be  demanded  the  assent  of  the  clergy  and  people  before  be  entered  on  his 
office. 

*  On  ibis  war  see  Hermannns  Contractus,  1044-1050.  Lambert,  1044^ 
1050.  Sigebert,  1044^1049  (ap.  Pertz,  vi.  35^)*  Ann.  Leodienses  (ap. 
Perti,  iv.  19,  20),  Otto  Fris.  Chron.  vi.  33.  Conrad  Ursp.  1045-9  (P-  *^9' 
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oHAP.  vn.  hid  exoommanication  e^g^^^  Idm,    Godfrej  yielded ;  the 
^^  «-.    ban  of  the  father  of  Cbrist^ndom  bent  his  soul;  he  «ub- 

oommuni-  ^, 

cates  Ood-  mitted  to  seourging^  he  r^eemed  his  hair  at  a  great  suni^ 
1^         he  contributed  krgely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral 
which  he  had  burned^  and  himself  laboured  at  the  work 
^'  Gontinaed  like  a  oommon  mason.     But  Baldwin  of  Flanders^  possibly 


^  BUdhmn?    trusting  to  his  ambiguous  position  as  a  vassal  both  of  the 

Empire  and  of  the  French  Crown^  was  more  obstinate, 
and  still  continued  his  ravages.  The  Emperor  accordingly 
called  on  his  vassals  and  allies  for  help  against  a  prince 
whose  power  might  well  seem  dangerous  even  to  Kings 
Swend  and  and  CsBsars.     King  Swend  of  Denmark — so  low  had  Den- 

Eadward 

join  the      mark  fallen  since  the  days  of  Cnut — obeyed  the  summons 
^^"^    ^  A  vassal.^     King  Eadward  of  England  contributed  his 

&ldwin. 

«d.  1537).  Annalista  Saxo  (ap.  Pertz,  yoL  tI.  p.  689).  Stravius,  i.  352. 
The  destmction  of  the  palace  is  mentioned  in  oar  own  Abingdon  and  Wor> 
oester  Chronicles,  1049,  1050;  "Se  easere  gaderode  unarimedlice  fyrde 
ongean  Baldewine  of  Bryoge  Hrh  Jwt  |>nt  he  bneo  >iene  pallant  mt 
Neomagan,  and  eac  fela  oOra  onHnca  ^  he  him  dyde."  80  Florence,  1049  > 
"Quod  apud  Neomagum  suum  palatinm  combussisset  atqne  fregisset  pul- 
cherrimum."  Hie  year  of  its  destmction  was  1046,  aooording  to  Lambert 
("Inter  alias  quas  rei  pnblion  intulit  olades,  Neomago  domum  regiam 
miri  et  inoomparabilis  operis  incendit"),  1047  aooording  to  Sigebert, 
(*'  Godefridns  palatium  Neomagi  inoendit  et  irreparabiliter  destroit").  Both 
writers  speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  Verdun  ;  Lambert  adds 
the  singular  penance  of  Godfrey,  which  must  have  followed  his  submission 
in  1049.  "  Post  modicum  £Acti  in  tantum  pcBnituit,  ut  public^  se  yerbeiari 
faceret^  et  capillos  suos  ne  tonderentur  [one  is  reminded  of  the  Merwings] 
multA  pecunii  redimeret,  snmptus  ad  reaedificandam  eoolesiam  daret^  et  in 
opere  csementario  per  seipsum  plerumque  vilis  mancipii  ministerio  functus 
deserviret.**  Abbot  Hugh  in  the  Verdun  Chronicle  (Labbe,  i.  190)  makes  the 
destruction  at  Verdun  still  more  extensive;  "Templum  Sancte  Maris 
)k  Duce  Grodefrido  et  Balduino  sucoensum  est,  vasa  sacra  ablata^  dvitasque 
destruota.  viii.  Kal.  Nov."  So  in  another  Verdun  Chronide  (ib.  401) ; 
*<  1048  Civitas  Virdunensis  a  Duce  GK>deiTido  et  Balduioo  Comite  depne- 
datur  et  unk  cum  Monasterio  Sanctaa  Iklarin  incenditur." 

'  Florence  (1049)  B^^ms  pointedly  to  distlngmsh  the  relations  in  which 
Swend  and  Eadward  stood  to  the  Emperor.  "Suanus  . .  .  ut  Impemtor 
ill!  nwnddTiU,  cum  suA  classe  ibi  affiiit,  et  eft  vice  fidelitatem  Imperatori 
juravit.  Misit  quoque  ad  Regem  Anglorum  Eadwardum  et  rogaoU  ilium 
ne  Baldwinum  permitteret  efiugere,  si  vellet  ad  mare  fugere." 
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ui  ally,  aod  as  one  who  was  himself  an  injured  ouap.  tu. 
rhe  reception  of  English  exiles  at  Baldwin's  court, 
ce  allowed  to  Scandinavian  pirates  of  selling  the 
England  in  Baldwin's  havens,  caused  every  Eng- 
to  look  on  the  Count  of  FUnders  as  an  enemy. 
I  which  had  been  refused  to  Sweod  was  therefore 
ranted  to  Henry.  The  King  of  the  EogliBfa  was 
sd  asked  to  take  any  share  ia  continental  war&re 

The  share  of  the  enterprise  assigned  to  him  was 
the  coast  with  his  ships,  in  case  the  rebellious 
bould  attempt  to  escape  by  sea.'  Again,  as  in 
I  of  ^thelstan  and  Eadmund,  an  English  fleet 

in  the  Channel,  ready,  if  need  be,  to  take  a  part 
aental  war&re.      But   now,  as   in  the   days   of 
m  and  Eadmund,'  notiiing  happened  which  called  Bftklwin 
itive  service.     Eadward  and  his  fleet  watched  at  without 
ti,  while  the  Emperor  marched  against  Baldwin  ^\j|p  ^' 

But  the  Count  of  Fhmdere,  instead  of  betaking 
» the  sea,  submitted  in  all  things  to  the  will  of 
tty  overlord  whom  he  had  provoked.^ 
[nmediate  object  for  the  assembling  of  the  fleet Themb- 
a   attained ;   but  the   events  which  immediately  Baldwin 

showed  that  the  fleet  was  just  as  likely  to  be  ^  ^^ 
liih  exiles. 
Vig.  1049.  Chraim.  Ab.  and  Wig.  ib.  "|ist  be  ne  geMede  twt 
vrteters  ne  vtburrte." 
1. 1.  pp.  219,  145. 

I.  Ab.  and  Wig.  "  tttt  M  oaBBre  hxide  of  Baldwine  eaU  l«t  he 
rhe  tsconciliation  waa  at  Aaoben.  Sigebert,  1049.  HermaDD, 
nbart  (eems  to  confound  thin  reoonmliatioD  with  the  later  sjnod 

Williun  of  Poitien  boldly  tanx  the  tablee  ;  the  &ther-iii-l>« 
'illiam  oonld  not  have  made  lubininiOD  even  to  an  Emperor ; 
■iqnidttD  Bonumi  Imperii  milea  fbit,  re  deous  et  gloria  Bomma 
I  in  Bommft  neoeantndine  .  . .  £at  anim  et  oatiombna  proonl  te- 
nmnm  qnam  frequentibne,  qnamqae  gravibua  bellii  Imperatorum 
im  tatigavoit,  pace  demum  ad  conditioner  ipaiia  arbitratu 
[Bpodtt,  qanm  Begum  dominos  tame  ipaonun  nonnalU  parte 
)  vlol«aiter  extortt,  ma  qncqne  vel  inexpiignatt  vel  iudefeui 
B  totatu."    Giles,  90.   Daebtmv,  183  P. 
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needed  for  protection  at  home^  as  for  a  share  in  even 
just  and  necessary  warfare  abroad.     The  submission    of 
Baldwin  to  the  Emperor  seems  to   have  let  loose    the 
English    exiles    who    had   been   flitting   backwards    and 
forwards    between    Flanders    and    Denmark^^    and    who 
had  possibly  taken  a  part  on  Baldwin's  side  in  the  last 
campaign.     Both  Osgod  Clapa  and  Swegen  the  son   of 
Oodwine  now  appeared  at  sea.     Swegen  had  only  eig^ht 
ships;   but  Osgod  had — ^we  are  not  told  how — gathered 
a  force  of  thirty-nine.      While  the  King  was  still    at 
Sandwich^  Swegen  returned  to  England.     He  sailed  first 
to  Bosham^  a  favourite  lordship  of  his  father's^  and  one 
whose  name  we  shall  again  meet  with  in  connexion  with 
events  pf  still  greater  moment  to  the  house  of  Godwine. 
He  there  left  his  ships^  and  went  to  the  King  at  Sandwich^ 
and  offered  to  become  his  man.^     His  natural  allegiance 
as  an  English  subject  was  perhaps  held  to  be  cancelled 
by  his   outlawry  or  by  his  having  become  the  man  of 
Swend  of  Denmark  or  of  some  other  foreign  prince.     A 
new  personal  commendation  was  seemingly  needed  for  his 
reconciliation  with  his  natural  sovereign.     He  seems  to 
have  asked  for  his  Earldom  again;  at  any  rate^  he  was 
tired  of  the  life  of  a  sea-rover^  and  asked  that  his  lands 
which  had  been  confiscated  might  be  given  back  to  him 
for  his  maintenance.     He  seems  to  have  found  favour, 
either  with  the  King  personally  or  with  some  of  those 
who  were  about  him,  for  it  was  proposed,  if  not  actually 
resolved,  that  Swegen  should  be  restored  to  all  his  former 
possessions.^    But  the  strongest  opponents  of  such  a  course 


'  See  pp.  88,  90. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  1049.  **  ^®  ^^  hider  mid  hiwunge,  cwseS  )>«et  he  wolde 
his  man  boon." 

■  Chron.  Petrib.  1046.  "And  00m  Swegn  eorl  in  mid  vii.  scypura  to 
Bosenham,  et  gri'Sode  wiO  >one  cyng,  and  behet  man  him  >et  he  moete 
wnr9e  [beon]  elc  ^ra  Mnga  )>e  he  i&  ahte." 
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were  found  in  the  kinsmen  to  whom  his  confiscated  lands  <«ap.  vn, 
had  been  granted^  his  cousin  Beom  and  his  brother  Harold.  ^J^  ^ 
They  both  refused  to  give  up  any  part  of  what  the  King  ?<*•  ^^ 
had  given  them.^     Swegen^s  petition  was  accordingly  re-  tion. 
fused ;  his  outlawry  was  confirmed ;  only^  as  seems  to  have  Swegen's 
been  usual  in  such  cases^  he  was  allowed  four  days  to  get  ig  renewed. 
him  out  of  the  country.     How  far  Harold  and  Beom  were 
actuated  in  this  matter  by  mere  regard  to  their  own  in- 
terests^ how  far  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good^  how  far 
by  that  mixture  of  motives  which  commonly  determines 
men's  actions^  we  have  no  means  of  judging.     This  is  not 
the  only  act  of  Harold's  early  life  which  may  be  taken  to 
show  that  he  had  not  yet  acquired  those  wonderfol  gifts  of 
conciliation  and  self-restraint  which  mark  his  more  mature 
career.      Of  the  character  of  Beorn  we   know  nothing 
except   from  this   story;   what  we  hear  of  him  directly 
afterwards  certainly  sets  him  before  us  in  a  generous  and 
amiable  light.     The  tale  is  told  us  in  a  perfectly  colourless 
way^  without  any  hint  how  the  conduct  of  the  two  cousius 
was  judged  of  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  in  general  or  in 
those  of  Earl  Godwine.     At  all  events^  Swegen  went  away 
from  Sandwich  disappointed.     He  thence  went  to  Bosham^ 
where  his  ships  were  lying  in  the  land-locked  haven  of 
that  place.     This  was  just  at  the  moment  when  the  fleets 
no  longer  needed  for  service  against  Baldwin^  was  begin- 
ning to   disperse.     We  see  that  this  fleet  also  had  been 
gathered  in  the  ancient  way  by  the  contingents  or  con- 
tributions of  the  shires^^  and  that  only  a  small  number 
of  the  ships  were  in  the  King's  permanent  service.     Those 
of  the  crews  who  had  come  from  distant^  especially  inland^ 


^  Chion.  Petrib.  1046.  "  Da  wi'Slsg  Harold  eorl  hie  faroVor  and  Beom 
^^  ^t  he  ne  moste  beon  nan  ^tere  )>mga  wnitSe  |>e  se  cyng  him  geunnen 
^tte.**  So  Chron.  Ab.  1049.  ^®  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Florence  do 
Dot  mention  this  opposition  of  Harold  and  Beom. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 


op- 

i 
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CHAP.  viL  districts  were  naturally  weary  of  tarrying  when  there  was 
no  prospect  of  active  service^  and  the  contingent  of  Mercia 
was  accordingly  allowed  to  return  home.^  The  King  re- 
mained at  Sandwich  with  a  few  ships  only.  Meanwhile 
a  rumour  came  that  hostile  ships  had  been  seen  ravaging 
Qodwine  to  the  west.  The  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  accordingly 
Jgy,  "'  sailed  forth  to  the  rescue,  with  forty-two  ships  belongings 
to  the  men  of,  his  Earldom.^  He  took  also  two  ships  of 
the  ELing^s,  commanded  respectively  by  Harold  and  by 
his  third  son  Tostig,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first 
time.3  Stress  of  weather  however  hindered  them  firom 
getting  further  west  than  Pevensey.  While  they  lay 
there,  a  change,  of  the  motive  of  which  we  are  not  told^ 
was  made  in  the  command  of  the  two  royal  ships  which 
had  accompanied  Oodwine.  Harold  gave  up  the  ship 
which  he  had  commanded  to  his  cousin  Beorn.'*  This 
accidental  change  possibly  saved  Harold's  life.*  For 
Swegen  now  came  from  Bosham  to  Pevensey,  and  there 
found  his  father  and  cousin.  He  there  spoke  with  both 
of  them.    The  result  of  their  discourse  was  that  Beom 

'  "  Ftfronfela  ecypa  bdm/'  says  the  Worcester  Ghnmiole  ;  bat  Abingdon 
puts  it  more  distinctly ;  "  And  )«  se  cing  lyfde  eallon  Myrceon  hfun ;  and 
big  swa  dydon.'* 

'  Abingdon  and  Worcester  mention  Gt>dwine*s  goix^  with  forty-two 
ships,  but  Peterborongh  has  more  distinctly,  "Da  ge[wende]  Oodwine 
eorl  west  onbuton  mid  )ieBs  cynges  ii.  soipum  >an  anan  steorde  Harold  eorl 
and  ^tOL  ot^ran  Tostig  his  bro9or,  and  landesmanna  sci)>a  xlii." 

*  The  first  certainly  anthentie  signature  of  Tostig  seems  to  be  in  this 
year.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  115.  The  charter,  after  the  signatures  of  Godwine, 
Leofric  and  Siward,  has  those  of  "Harold  Dux/'  "Beom  Dux/'  "Tosti 
nobilis,''  "  Leowine  nobilis."    Leofwine  must  have  been  very  young. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  **  Da  soyfte  man  Harold  eorl  tip  >«s  cynges  sdpe  >• 
Harold  eorl  ter  steorde."  Mr.  Barle's  conjecture  that  for  "Harold  eorl'* 
we  should  read  "  Beom  eorl "  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  sense  of  the 
passage.    Parallel  Chnmieles,  343. 

*  Was  it  some  feeling  that  a  brother's  life  had  been  at  least  in  jeopaidy 
that  led  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  those  whom  he  followed,  into  the  strange 
statement  (ii  aoo),  "Pro  conBcientiA  Bmnonis  cognati  Interempti,  e(,  tA 
quidam  dicftfU,  frairU  "  ? 
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was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  office  of  interoessor  with  ohaf.  vn. 
the  King  on  Sweden's  behalf.     What  arrangement  was^™^' 
to  be  proposed — whether  Beom  brought  himself  to  eon-»n<i«>*™ 
sent  to  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  before  refused — ^whether 
Swegen  was  to  be  again  invested  with  his  Earldom  or 
only  with  his  private  lordships — whether  Harold^  Beom^  or 
Swegen  was  to  be  compensated  in  any  other  way  for  the  sur- 
renders which  one  or  more  of  them  would  have  to  make — 
of  all  this  nothing  is  explained  to  us.    We  hear  however 
that  Beom^  trusting  to  his  kindred  with  Swegen^^  did 
not  hesitate  to  set  out  to  ride  with  him  to  the  King  at 
Sandwich.     He  even  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  Swegen's^ 
according  to  which  they  left  the  road  from  Fevensey  to 
Sandwich^   and   went  Westward  to    Bosham.      For   this 
deviation  from  his  original  scheme  Swegen  made  an  ex* 
cnse^  which  was  doubtless  more  intelligible  then  than  it 
is  now>  namely  a  fear  lest  the  crews  of  his  ships  should 
forsake  him^  if  they  were  not  confirmed  in  their  faith  to 
him  by  the  presence  of  Beom.     The  young  Earl  fell  into 
the  snare^  and  accompanied  his  cousin  to  the  haven  of 
Bosham*    But  when  Swegen  pressed  him  to  go  on  board 
one  of  his  ships^  Beom^s  suspicions  were  at  last  aroused, 
and  he  vehemently  refiised.     At  last  Swegen's  sailors 
bound  him^  put  him  in  a  boat,  rowed  him  to  the  ships, 
and^  there  kept  him  a  prisoner.    They  then  hoisted  their 
saUs  and  steered  for  Dartmouth.^    There  Beom  was  killed 
by  Swegen's  orders,  but  his  body  was  taken  on  shore  and 
buried  in  a  church.    As  soon  as  the  murder  became  known. 
Earl  Harold,^  with  others  of  Beom's  friends,  and  the  sailors 

*■  Chron.  Ab.  "  p%  weiide  Beam  for  Mre  sibbe  H^  be  him  swican  nolda." 
80  Wig. 

*  '«To  DertamulSaii,'*  Gbnmn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  **to  Axamatten,"  Chron. 
Petrib. 

*  The  personal  share  of  Harold  in  the  burial  oomes  fixun  the  Abingdon 
Ohnmiole,  the  one  least  &voorable  to  Godwine.  Peterboroagh,  so  strongly 
Gk)dwinist,  is  silent. 
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CHAP.  vii.  from  London — a  clear  mark  of  Beom's  popularity- 

and  took  up  the  body^  carried  it  to  Winchester^  and  there 
buried  it  in  the  Old  Minster  by  the  side  of  Beorn's  nnde 
King  Cnut. 
Swegen  The  general  indignation  at  the  crime  of  Swegen  was 

mhing  by  ii^tcnsc.    The  King  and  the  army  publicly  declared  the 
^  armed  murderer  to  be  Nithing}   This  was  the  vilest  epithet  in  the 
English  language^  implying  utter  worthlessness.     It  was 
evidently  used  as  a  formal  term  of  dishonour.  We  shall  find 
1087.      {^  2At  a  later  time  resorted  to  by  a  Norman  King  as  a  means 
of  appeal  to  his  English  subjects.   William  BuAis^  when  he 
needed  English  support^  proclaimed  in  the  like  sort  that 
all  who  failed  to  come  to  his  standard  should  be  declared  to 
be  Nithing,    But  this  proclamation  has  a  deeper  importance 
than  the  mere  use  of  this  curious  expression  of  public 
Functions  contempt.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proclamation  ifi 
witan  die-  described  as  the  act  of  the  King  and  his  army.     Here  is 
thewmy    clearly  a  case  of  a  military  Gemot.^    The  army,  as  repre- 
senting the  nation,  assumes  to  itself  in  time  of  war  the 
functions  which  belonged  to  the  regular  Gremot  in  time  of 
peace.    The  army  declares  Swend  to  be  Nithing,  and  it  was 
doubtless  the  army,  in  the  same  sense,  which  had  just 
before  hearkened  to,  and  finally  rejected,  his  petition  for 
restoration  to  his  estates.     So  it  was  the  army,  Cnufs 
1014.      Danish  army^  which  assumed  to  itself  the  functions  of  the 
English  Witan  by  disposing  of  the  English  Crown  on  the 

^  Ghron.  Ab.  **  And  se  cing  |>a  and  eall  here  cwniSon  Swegen  for  niOing.** 
Of.  Ghron.  Petrib.  1088.  "Da  se  cyng  .  .  .  sende  ofer  eall  Englalande, 
and  bead  hnt  elc  man  )>e  wsre  unniVing  soeolde  ct&man  to  h^.**  Will. 
Malms,  iy.  306.  "  Jubet  ut  compatriotas  advooent  ad  obsidionem  venire, 
nid  si  qui  velmt  sab  nomine  NiCing,  quod  nequam  sonat,  remanere."  Matt. 
Paris,  p.  15  (Wats) ;  "  Absque  merit  ut  ad  obsidionem  veniant  jubet ;  nisi 
velint  sub  nomine  Nithing,  quod  Latin^  nequam  sonat,  recenseri.  Angli,  qui 
nihil  contumeliosius  et  vilius  aratimant  quam  hujusmodi  ignominioso  Yocabulo 
notari,  oatervatim  ad  Begem  oonfluentes/*  Ac. 

'  On  military  Assemblies,  Macedonian,  ^tolian,  and  even  Achaian,  see 
Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  i.  pp.  413,  511,  549. 
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.ing  Swend.'    In  the  ancieDt  Teatooio  constitQ-  our.  vn. 
trmy    was    the  natioD  and  the  nation  was  the 
I  the    primitive  Q«m6tB  described  by  Tacitnfl,' 

all  men  came  armed,  no  distinction  could  be 
itween  the  two.     Bat  it  should  be  noticed  that  Ntton  of 

used  is  not  that  which  denotes  the  armed  levy  Oemdt. 
ingdom,  but  that  which  expresses  the  anny  in  its 
relation  to  the  King.i>  This  &ct  exactly  falls  in 
e  pmctical,  though  not  formd,  change  which  had 
ilace  in  the  constitution  of  the  ordinary  Q«m6ts.* 
litary  Oem6t  which  passed  this  sentence  on  Sw^eo 
it  the  whole  force  of  England,  for  we  were  just 
told  that  the  contingents  both  of  Mercia  and  Wes- 
1  left  Sandwich.  This  assembly  must  have  con- 
of  the  King's  Comitaiut  of  both  kinds,  of  the 
I  bound  to  him  by  the  older  and  more  honourable 
i  also  of  the  standing  foroe  of  the  Houseci^ls,  or 

rate  of  their  officers.*    Setting  churchmen  asid^— 

we  have  seen  that  even  churchmen  often  bore 
■oth  by  land  and  by  sea — such  a  body  would  pro- 
xintain  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  were 
to  attend  an  ordinary  Witenagemot.     By  an  as- 

of  this  kind,  acting,  whether  constitutionally  or 
I  t^e  sharacter  of  a  National  Assembly,  the  out- 
and  diagrace  of  Sw^en  were  decreed. 
ould  Beem  that  this  decree  preceded  the  translation  Swagen, 
irn's  body  to  Winchester,  a  ceremony  which  may  mort  of  ^ 
iprobaWy  have  been  ordered  by  the  Assembly.    For^J;^ 
before  that  translation"  that  the  men  of  Hastings,  Flandon. 

fol.  j.  p.  404.  '  See  voL  L  p,  86. 

■^  whiah  impliea  k  gbuiiliiig  fbroe,  ytrj  often  »  pud  foroe,  not/jmi, 

rsl  levy  of  the  ooDDtry, 

vol,  i.  p.  109. 

Jie  Houie<mrli,  m  m  later  and  infarior  foim  of  ths  Cvmitattu,  Wat 

490. 

tal  »r  >ui "  (nuneljr  Uie  ieeond  buiul  of  Bamn),  tbe  man  of 
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CHAP.  vii.  most  probably  by  some  commission  from  the  King^    or 
his  military  oounci]^  sailed  forth  to  take  vengeance  on  tlie 
murderer.     Swegen  was  already  forsaken  by  the  grea4ier 
part  of  his  following.     Of  his  eight  ships  six  had  leffc  hiizL. 
Their  crews  were  probably  rough  Wikings  from  the  North, 
men  fSuniliar  with  all  the  horrors  of  ordinary  pirate  war- 
fare^ not  troubled  with  scruples  about  harrying  a   land 
whose  people  had  never  wronged  them^  but  who  neverthe- 
less shrank  from  the  fouler  wickedness  of  slaying  a  kins* 
man  by  guile.     Two  ships  only  remained  with  Swegen, 
those  doubtless  whose  crews  had  been  the  actual  perpe- 
trators of  the  deed.     The  men  of  Hastings  chased  and 
overtook  these  ships,  slew  their  crews^  and  brought  the 
ships  to  the  Eing.^    How  Swegen  himself  escaped  it  is 
not    easy  to   see  ;    possibly  the  men  of   Hastings  still 
scrupled  personally  to  lay  hands  upon  a  son  of  Godwine. 
At  any  rate  the  murderer  baffled  pursuit^  and  again  took 
shelter  in  his  old  quarters.  Baldwin,  so  lately  restored  to  his 
dominions,  again  began  his  old  practice  of  receiving  English 
exiles,  and  Swegfen  spent  the  whole  winter  at  the  court  of 
Flanders  under  the  frill  protection  of  its  sovereign.^ 

Hastings  set  forth,  acoording  to  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  the  only  one 
which  mentions  their  exploit. 

'  So  I  understand  the  words  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle.  The  men  of 
Hastings  go  after  Swegen  and  take  "his  twa  scypa" — ^the  only  ships 
he  then  had.  l^o  explain  his  having  only  two  ships  the  writer  adds, 
**  ehta  scypa  he  hsefde  aer  he  Beom  beswioe ;  Gfy09an  hine  forieton  eaUe 
Vnton  twam."  The  only  meaning  of  these  words  seems  to  be  that  which 
I  have  given,  though  it  involves  the  difficulty  as  to  the  personal  escape  of 
Swegen.  But  it  is  dear  that  Florence  took  them  differently  ;  '*  Dimiae- 
runt  ilium  sex  naves,  quarum  duas  paulI6  post  ccsperunt  Hastingenses  .  . . 
Swanus  ver6  ad  Flandriam  duabus  fugiens  navibus  ibi  mansit.**  This  accounts 
for  his  escape,  but  I  cannot  see  how  **  his  twa  scypa  '*  can  mean  two  of 
the  ships  which  had  left  him.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  also  mentions  the 
desertion  of  the  six  ships,  but  not  the  exploit  of  the  Hastings  men. 

For  other  examples  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  men  of  the  ''  Cinque 
Ports**  in  1393  and  1297,  see  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41, 
158  (Hist.  80a  Ed.). 

'  Chnm.  Ab.     **  And  Iwr  wnnode   mid  Baldwine."     €9iron.  Petrib. 
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OTj  of  fhe  murder  of  Beom  is  told  in  so  minute  cmp.  vn. 

>hic  a  "vmy  that  it  seems  impouible  to  throw  doubt  ^^'^ 

part  of  the  tale.     And  every  aocoont  repreaents  the  of  SweKtm. 

.  a  deed  of  delibente  treadter^.i    An  act  of  mere 

e  would  not  have  greatly  ofi^nded  the  morality  of 

^.  Had  Sw^en  killed  even  a  kinsmim  in  a  moment 

vocation  or  in  a  fair  fight  to  decide  a  quarrel,  his 

would  not  have  seemed  very  hlack.     Had  he  even 

craft  in  carrying  out  an  ancestral  deadly  feud,  he 

t  have   quoted   many   precedents   in  Northumbrian 

ty,~and,  among  thein,  an  act  in  the  life  of  the  reigning 

of  the  North  hardly  inferior  in  guilt  to  the  worst 

t  of  his  own.'  But  to  kill  a  kinsman,  a  confiding  kins-  CnivorMl 

.  ooe  who  had  just  granted  a  somewhat  unreasonable  i^n'vt  ""* 

ir,  was  something  which  offended  the  natural  instincts  Swegen. 

inly  of  contemporary  Englishmen  bat  of  Scandinavian 

es.     At  the  moment  Sw^en  seems  to  have  found  no 

is ;  the  voice  of  nil  England  was  against  him ;  there 

sign  that  any  of  his  &mity  stood  by  him;  the  sym- 
les  of  Harold  ek-urly  lay  with  his  mardered  cousin. 

hardly  possil>le  to  conceive  a  blacker  or  more  un- 
^nable  crime.  One  would  have  thought  that  Sw^en 
d  have  failed  tu  find  patrons  or  protectors  in  any 
:r  of  Christendom.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  mur- Hb  reoep- 
■,  forsaken  by  all,  was  at  once  received  with  favour  by  B*ldwin. 
win,  even  though  Baldwin  must  have  known  that  by 
ving  him  he  was  running  the  risk  of  again  offending 
King  of  the  English  and  even  the  Emperor  himself. 

what  followed  is  stranger  still.     In  the  next  year,  Hii  ont- 
Witcnagemot  held  in  London  in  Midlent,  Swegen's  rtvJiad 

1  Bwc^eo  gewende  |w  mat  to  Btldewinai  land*,  nod  ant  >>r  nliM 
■  on  Brycge  mid  bU  {\iUtii  griKe." 

Iinm.  Wig.  1050.     "  ^«'«i»  e«l  h»d  Beom  Wrl  mid  fccna,"  "  ar  he 
betwice."    Chron.  Al>.  1949.  "  «t  be  Beom  Bmyrtfrode." 
e  vol.  i.  p.  588. 
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dHAP.  VII.  outlawry  was  reversed^  and  he  was  restored  to  his  Earldom.^ 
t^^  ^  to^    And,  strangest  of  all,  his  restoration  is  attributed,  not  to 
England,    the  influence  of  Oodwine  or  his  family,  not  to  any  revul- 
1050.    '     sion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  King  or  the  nation^  but 
S^'^ft^  tT  ^  ^^^  personal  agency  of  Bishop  Ealdred  the  Peacenciaker. 
EMlwsrd     He  it  was  who,  it  would  seem,  crossed  over  to  Flanders^ 
EiddrodL^   brought  Swegen  to  England,  and  procured  his  restoration 
at  the  hands  of  the  King  and  his  Witan.^  There  is  nothings 
to  show  that  Ealdred  was  specially  under  the  influence  of 
Oodwine.     We  shall  before   long  find  him  acting  in   a 
manner  which,  to  say  the  least,  shows  that  he  was  not  one 
of  Godwine^s  special  followers.    His  episcopal  city  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  diocese  lay  within  the  Earldom   of 
Leofric ;  no  part  of  it  lay  within  the  Earldom  of  Godwine.* 
And,  if  part  of  his  diocese  lay  within  the  Earldom  of  the 
man  whom  he  sought  to  restore,  that  only  makes  him  the 
more  responsible  for  the  act  which  was  so  directly  to  aflfect 
a  portion  of  his  own  flock.    In  the  restoration  of  Swegen^ 
Ealdred  seems  to  have  acted  purely  in  his  capacity  of  peace- 
maker.^   At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  Ealdred  strove 
to  win  the  blessing  promised  to  his  class  by  labouring  on 
behalf  of  a  sinner  whom  the  most  enlarged  charity  could 
hardly  excuse.    The  very  strangeness  of  the  act  suggests 
that  there  must  have  been  some  explaining  cause,  intel- 
ligible at  the  time,  but  which  our  authorities  have  not 

^  I  think  that  by  oomparing  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  under  1050  with  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1047,  it  wiU  appear  that  Swegen  was  reinstated 
in  this  6em6t  of  Midlent  1050,  one  which  I  ahall  have  to  mention  again. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  "SwanuB  .  .  .  ibi  xnansit,  quoad  WigomenBis  episoopna 
Aldredua  ilium  reduoeret,  et  cum  Rege  pacificaret."  This  seems  to 
imply  that  Ealdred  brought  him  over  in  person. 

'  The  old  diocese  of  Worcester  took  in  the  shires  of  Worcester  and 
Gloucester  and  part  of  Warwick.  Of  these  Gloucestershire  was  in  Swegen's 
Earldom,  the  rest  in  Leofric's. 

*  The  reconciliation  of  Swegen  with  Eadward  is  mentioned  by  Thomas 
Stubbs  (see  above,  p.  87)  as  an  instance  of  the  peacemaking  powers  of 
Ealdred,  along  with  that  of  Grufiydd. 
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The  later  history  of  Swegeo  shows  that,  if  he  cbap.  -m. 
•eat  sinner,  he  was  also  a  great  penitent.  We  can 
js  that  Ealdred  already  marked  in  him  some  signs 
«  and  smendmeiit,  that  he  had  received  from  him 
ifession  of  his  crime,  to  which  we  possibly  owe 
nd  graphic  accounts  of  the  morder  of  Beom  which 
n  handed  down  to  as.'  If  so,  it  was  doubtless 
charitable  not  to  break  a  braised  reed ;  still  again 
it  the  government  of  iive  English  shires  to  the 
>f  Eadgifii  and  morderer  of  Beom  was,  to  say  the 
eriloos  experiment. 

ast  now  go  back  to  the  time  when  King  Eadward 
dismissed  the  Mercian  contingent  after  the  reoon- 

between  Baldwin  and  the  Emperor.    While  the  Vnrioni 

events  which  I  have  just  narrated  were  going  on,  ^'f»^, 
len  had  cause  to  be  alert  in  more  than  one  quarter  offwy*"" 
aland  against   assaults  of  various  kinds.     In  the 
Avdy  peaceful  reign  of  Eadward  this  year  stands 

marked    by   warlike   operations   of  every  sort. 

had  to  resist  the  assaults  of  foreign  enemies,  of 

vassals,  and  of  banished  men  seeking  their  resto- 

Besides  the  smi^  force  of  Swegen,  Osgod  Clapa  MovamaDta 

las  been  already  said,'  at  sea  with  a  much  larger  cii^<k 

of  ships.     He  first  appeared  at  Walpe  near  Slays 

last  of  Flanders,  eai  the  news  of  his  arrival  there 

ight  to  Eadward  at  the  moment  when  the  King 

at  Sandwich  at  the  head  of  a  very  small  force, 
rcian  contingent  had  just  been  dismissed,  and 
:,  with  the  force  of  Wessex,  had  sailed  westward. 

Mr  QaA  the  detaili  a[  the  morder  oould  oome  only  from  Swegea 
hit  Kccomplioea  were  killed  by  the  Uastingi  men.     Ealdra  d 

ths  obvioDi  person  for  Swegeo  to  coofwa  them  to.  I  do  not 
Biihop  of  betnying  the  aecreti  of  the  oonfeviioiul.     A  public 

that  of  Swegen  ma  doubtlew  followed  by  a  public  conieMion. 

ive,  pp.  90,  loQ. 
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oHAP.  VII.  Eadward  was  therefore  nearly  defenceless.     He  therefore 
oountermanded  the  orders  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Mercian 
vessels^  and  as  many  of  them  as  was  possible  were  brought 
He  returns  back.     Osgod  however  did  not    act   personally    as    the 
jxuak!^       enemy  of  England.    He  merely  took  his  wife  from  Bruges^ 
where  she  had  been  l|Bft^  and  sailed  back  to  Denmark  with 
Piracy  and  six  ships.    The  remainder  of  his  fleet  took  to  piracy  off 
of  his  fleet.  Eadulfsnoss  in  Essex^  and  there  did  much  harm.     But  a 
violent  storm  arose  and  destroyed  all  the  vessels  except 
four.i     These  were  chased  and  captured,  and  the  crews 
slain^  whether  by  Eadward's  own  fleet  in  pursuit  or  by 
some  of  the  foreign  allies  of  England  is  not  very  clear.^ 
Ships  from      The  rumour  which  had*  called  Godwine  westward  from 
the^Bri^l  Sandwich  was  not  wholly  a  false  one.    The  ships  which 
^^*^k'    ^^^  *^®^  ^^  ^  ^  ravaging  the   south   coast^   were 
Qrufl^dd  of  doubtless  Danish  pirate  v^essels  from  Ireland,  the   same 
Wales.       which^  in  the  course  of  July^  sailed  up  the  Bristol  Channel 
July,  1049.  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Usk.^  There  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  South-Welsh  King  GTU%dd/  who  was  doubtless 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  such  allies^  alike  against  the 
English  and  against  his  Northern  namesake^  the  momen- 
tary confederate  of  England.     After  a  certain  amount  of 
harrying  along  the  coast  of  the  Channel^  the  combined  forces 
of  Gruffydd  and  the  pirates  crossed  the  Wye^  and  slew  and 
They  in-     plimdered  within  the  diocese  of  Worcester.    It  is  not  dear 
oeBtershbo  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  country 
^d  defeat  gixiQe  the  banishment  of  Swegen.     It  was  probably  the 

Ealdred.  1  -p^^j,^  according  to  the  Woroeater  Chronicle,  two,  according  to  Flo- 

rence.   The  Abingdon  Ohronide  does  not  mention  this  last  incident,  and 
that  of  Peterborough  paMes  by  the  whole  story  of  Osgod. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "  1»a  man  o&loh  begeondan  ue."  Flor.  Wig.  **Qa»  in 
tranflmarinis  partiboB  captn  sunt,  oocigis  omnibuB  qui  in  illis  erant.** 

»  Chron.  Wig.  "  On  Wylisoe  Axa."  Flor.  Wig.  *'  Ostium  intntntes 
Sabrinn,  in  loco  qui  didtur  WyUtc  Saxan  appulemnt."  The  '*  Welsh  Aze  " 
is  of  course  the  TJsk.  The  rivers  of  the  same  name  in  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire  had  ceased  to  be  looked  on  as  Welsh. 

*  On  the  details  of  this  perplexing  campaign^  see  Appendix  I. 
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King^s  nephew^  Ralph  the  Timid^  whose  name  begins  about  chap  vn. 
this  time  to  appear  in  the  Charters  with  the  title  of  Earl.^ 
If  this  be  BO,  this  was  the  first  appointment  of  a  foreigner 
to  a  great  temporal  office^  a  ftuther  step  in  the  downward 
conise^  still  more  marked  than  that  of  appointing  foreign 
Prelates.     Under  sueh  a  chief  as  Balph  no  vigorous  resist- 
ance was  to  be  looked  for^  and  the  person  who  really  took 
npon  himself  the  defence  of  the  oountiy  was  Bishop  Eald- 
rad.     He  gathered  a  force  from  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire;  but  part  of  his  army 
consisted  of  Welshmen^  whether  mere  mercenaries  hired 
for  the  occasion^  or  Welshmen  living  as  immediate  sub- 
jects of  England.     But  whoever  these  Welshmen  were, 
tlieir  sympathies  lay  wholly  with  Oru£^dd  and  not  with 
Ealdred.     They  sent  a  secret  message  to  the  Welsh  King, 
suggesting  an   immediate  attack  on  the  English  army. 
Grufl^dd  willingly  answered  to  the  call.   With  his  twofold 
force,  Welsh  and  Danish,  he  fell  on  the  English  camp  July  99, 
early  in  the  morning,  slew  many  good  men,  and  put  the  '°^^' 
rest,  together  with  the  Bishop,  to  flight.'    Of  the  further 
results   of  this  singular  and  perplexing  campaign,  espe- 
cially when  and  how  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  was 
brought  about,  we  hear  nothing. 


« 

X 


Everything  which  happened  about  this  time  sets  before  Incrmsing 
^  the  great  and  increasing  intercourse  which  now  pre-  ^th^the " 
vailed  between  England  and  the  continent.  Our  fathers  <^^^^^^^' 
Were  now  brought  into  a  nearer  connexion  with  both  the  attendanoe 

'  at  Synodi. 

^  Balph*8  aignatores  seem  to  begin  in  1050.  See  Cod.  Bipl.  ir,  123, 
>35*  That  in  131  is  more  doubtfal.  That  in  113  Mr.  Kemble  marks  as 
doubtftU,  but  refers  it  to  1044- 1047.  But  it  must  be  sporions.  It  makes 
^Bvisige  Archbishop  and  JEHight  Earl  at  the  same  time,  as  also  Toetig, 
who  was  not  an  Earl  till  long  after.    See  Appendix  O. 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1050.  **  And  hi  oomon  anwier  on  heom,  on  ealne  nme 
morgen,  and  fela  godra  manna  )wr  ofslagon  ;  and  >a  o^  aetbumton  fofO 
"Bid  |»am  bisoope.'* 
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OBAP.  vn.  spiritual  and  the  temporal  chiefs  of  Christendom  than  they 
had  ever  known  before.  We  have  already  seen  Eng^land 
in  dose  alUanoe  with  the  Empire;  we  have  now  to  oon« 
template  her  relations  with  the  Papacy.  The  active  and 
saintly  Pontiff  who  now  presided  over  the  Church  held 
at  this  time  a  series  of  Councils  in  various  places^  at  most 
of  which  English  Prelates  attended.  Leo^  after  receivings 
the  submission  of  (Godfrey  at  Aachen^  entered  France,  at 
the  request  of  Heremar^  Abbot  of  Saint  Bemigius  at 
Bheims^  to  hallow  the  newly  built  church  of  his  monas-^ 

Synod  of  tery.^  He  then  held  a  synod,  which  sat  for  six  days, 
and  passed  several  canons  of  the  usual  sort,  against  the 
marriage  of  priests  and  against  their  bearing  arms.^  The 
days  of  Otto  the  Great  seemed  to  have  returned,  when 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,^  seemingly  without  reference 
to  the  Parisian  Sling,  held  a  Council  on  French  ground, 
attended  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Prelates,  clergy,  and  laity 
from  the  Imperial  Kingdoms  and  from  other  parts  of 
Europe.  There,  besides  the  Metropolitan  of  the  city  in 
which  the  s3mod  was  held,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Bur* 
gundy,  as  our  Chronicles  call  him,^  that  is,  the  Archbishop 
of  the  great  see  of  Lyons,  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  but 
no  subject  or  vassal  of  the  upstart  dynasty  of  Paris. 
There  were  the  Archbishops  of  Trier  and  Besan9on ;  and 
from  England  came  Duduc,  the  Saxon  Bishop  of  Wells, 

'  "  pet  micele  mynster  et  B^myB,**  says  ihe  Worcester  Chronicle,  which 
might  seem  to  mean  the  Metropolitan  church;  but  Florence  makes  it 
plain  that  the  Abbey  is  meant ;  "  Bogatu  ezimi«  religioms  Abbatis 
Herimari  ....  sanoti  Bemigii  Francorum  apoetoli  monasterium,  Bemis 
constitutum,  mazimo  cmn  honore  dedicayit.*'    Cf.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  15. 

•  Old.  Vit.  575  A. 

'  The  presence  of  the  Emperor  is  asserted  by  the  Worcester  Chronicle ; 
"  ptdT  w»s  Be  Papa  Leo  and  se  Casere.*'  Florence  does  not  speak  of  the 
Emperor,  but  says  that  Leo  took  with  him  "prsfectom  et  digniores 
quosdam  Bomnlee  nrbis.'* 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1046.  **  p»r  wsbs  on  Leo  se  Papa  and  se  arcebiscop  of 
Burgandia  and  se  arcebiscop  of  Bysinoun  and  se  arcebiscop  of  Treviris, 
and  se  arcebiscop  of  Remis,  and  manig  mann  ^rio  ge  hadode  ge  Iswede.** 
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and  the  Abbots  Wnlfric  of  Saint  Augustine's  and  ^Uwine  chap,  vii, 
of  Ramsey^  whom  King  Eadward  had  sent  to  bring  him 
word  of  all  that  should  be  done  for  the  good  of  Christen- 
dom.^    It  does  not  appear  that  any  English  Prelates  were  SvD«d  of 
present  at  the  synod  which  Leo  held  soon  after  at  Mainz  ;^ 
but  the  two  Italian  synods  which  were  held  soon  after 
were^  as  we  shall  see^  connected  in  a  singular  manner 
with  English  affairs.    There  seems  to  have  been  about  I>eath8  of 
this  time  a  kind  of  mortality  among  the  English  Prelates^  and 
Among  those  who  died  was  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  or  -^^^^^^^ 
Thomey^  the  humbler  foundation  which  was  soon  to  give 
way  to  the  great  creation  of  the  reigning  King,     He 
bore  the  name  of  Wul&oth^  a  pame  which  suggests  the 
likelihood  of  kindred  with  the  house  of  Oodwine.   Another 
was  Oswiu^  the  Abbot  of  the  other  Thomey  in  the  fen 
land^  the  neighbour  of  Pietei^borough  and  Crowland.    This  Siward 
year  too  died  Siward  the  Coadjutor- Archbishop^  and  Ead-  Eadlsige 
sige  again  resumed  his  functions  for  the  short  remainder  J^'^®* 
of  his  life.^     Eadnoth  too,  the  good  Bishop  of  Dor-  Primacy. 
Chester/  the  builder  of  Stow-in-Lindesey,  died  this  year,  £^4^0^^  ^f 
and  his  death  offered  a  ma^ificent  bait  to  Norman  am*  Dorchester 

A'        •   TTIf 

bition  and  greediness^  The  great  Bishoprick  stretchings  guooeeds. 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  was  conferred  by  the*^'*^* 
King  on  one  of  his  Novman  chiqplains,  who  however  bore 
the  Scandinavian  name  of  Ulf.  As  to  the  utter  unfitness 
of  this  man  for-  such  im  office  there  is  an  universal  con- 
sent among  our  authorities.  The  King,  even  the  holy 
Eadward,  did  evil  in  appointing  him ;  the  new  Prelate 


^  Ghion.  Petrib.  1046.  "  Edward  oyng  sende  >ider  Dadbce  [the  Abbots 
only  and  not  Dudoc  are  mentioned  bj  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  1050]  .  .  • 
>et  hi  seeolden  |fam  ojrnge  cy^an  hwet  >ffir  to  GhriBtendome  gecoren 


*  Lunbert,  1050  (see  above,  p.  99).    Herm.  Contr.  laso. 
'  See  above,  p.  68. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1049.  "  FortSferde  £adno9  se  goda  biscop  on  Oznafordscire. 
The  same  words  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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CHAP.  vn.  did  nought  bishoplike ;  it  were  shame  to  tell  more  of  liis 
deeds.* 

The  year  which  followed  was  one  of  great  note  in  eccle* 

Witena-      siastical  history.     In  England  the  first  event  recorded  is 

l^don.     ^^6  usual  meeting  of  the  Witan  in  London  at  Midlent. 

Midlent,     rjij^^  proceedings  of  this  Gemot,  like  those  of  many  others 

about  this  time,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  that  real,  though 

very  imperfect,  parUamentaiy  life  which  was  then  growing 

up  in  England,  and  which  the  Korman  Conquest  threw 

Redaction  back  for  many  generations.     Then,  as  now,  there  were 

Fleet!         economists  pressing  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  expen* 

diture,  and  what  we  should  now  call  the  Navy  Estimates 

were  chosen  as  being  no  doubt  a  popular  subject  for  attack. 

The  narrative  of  the  naval  events  of  the  last  year  shows 

that,  on  special  occasions,  naval  contingents  were  called 

for,  according  to  the  old  law,^  from  various  parts  of  the 

Kingdom,  but  that  the  King  still  kept  a  small  naval  force 

in  constant  pay.     This  force  had,  under  Cnut  and  Harold^ 

consisted  of  sixteen  ships  ;^  it  seems  now  to  have  consisted 

only  of  fourteen.     The  experience  of  the  last  year  showed 

that  England  was  still  open  to  attack  from  the  West ;  but 

the  great  fear,  fear  of  invasion  from  the  North,  had  now 

quite  passed  away.     It  seemed  therefore  to  be  a  favourable 

moment  for  further  reductions.     By  the  authority  of  this 

Gremot  nine  ships  were  accordingly  paid  off,  the  crews 

receiving  a  year's  pay,  and  the  standing  force  was  cut 

down  to  six.4     It  was  in  this  same  assembly  that  Swegen 


^  Chron.  Ab.  1049.  '*  Eadwerd  cing  geaf  Ulfe  his  preoste  ]mi  biBcoprice, 
an<f  hit  yfele  beteah."  Chron.  Wig.  1050.  ''  Ac  he  wses  syt^an  of  adryfon, 
forjfKn  [>e  he  ne  gefremede  Daht  blBcoplioes  |)eeron,  swa  |>iBt  U8  sceama'S  hit 
nu  mare  to  teUanne.**  Flor.  Wig.  "Regis  capellanus  UlAiB  genere  Nort- 
mannnB.*' 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  368.  »  g^  y^j  j  p  gy^. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1047.  "  H®^  0°  Hnum  geare  wses  mycel  gemdt  on 
Lundene  to  midfestene,  and  man  sette  ut  ix.  litamaona  soipa,  and  fif 
belifan  wi0  ffiftan.**    The  Abingdon  Chronicle^  1049,  to  much  the  same 
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y¥98  inlawed,'^  that  ia,  his  outlawry  was  reversed^  by  the  ohaf.  vii. 
intercession  of  Bishop  Ealdred.    That  Prelate,  as  we  have  f^^ ''" 
seen,  seems  to  have  gone  over  to  Flanders,  and  to  have 
brought  Swegen  back  with  him.^ 

But    Ealdred   had    soon    to    set    forth    on   a   longer  Miasion  of 
journey.     He  and  the   Lotharingian   Bishop    Hermann  ^,^^  jg[^f. 
were  now  sent  to  Borne  on  the  King's  errand.^    What™»»"^*o 
that  errand  was  we  learn  only  from  legendary  writers 
and  doubtful  charters,  but,  as  their  accounts  completely 
fit  in  with  the  authentic  history,  we  need  not  scruple  to 
accept  their  general  outline/    The  King  had  in  his  youth  The  King' 
vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome,  and  the   non-fulfilment  ^^i^  to 
of  this  vow  lay  heavy  on  his  conscience.      It  probably  *^o™«' 
lay  heavier  still  when  he  saw  so  many  of  his  subjects 
of  all  ranks,  led  by  the  fashionable  enthusiasm   of  the 
time,  making  both  the  pilgrimage  to  Bome  and  also  the 
more  distant  pilgrimage  to   Jerusalem.^    A  broken  vow 
was  a  crime;  still  Eadward  had  enough  of  political  sense 
and  right  feeling  left  to  see  that  his  absence  from  his 
Kingdom  at  such  a  time  as  the  present  would  be  a  criminal 
forsaking  of  his  kingly  duty.     The  Great  Cnut  might 

aooount  as  that  just  quoted,  adds  the  words,  "  and  se  cyng  heom  behet 
zii.  monaff  gyld." 

1  Chron.  Ab.  1050  (the  chronology  of  this  Chronicle  is  utterly  oon- 
fiiaed)  ;  *'and  man  geirUagode  Swegen  EorL" 

'  See  above,  p.  108. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1049.     "  ^^  ^^  cinges  SBrende." 

*  See  the  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  1 73,  and  the  accounts  in  iSlthelred 
of  Bieyauz,  379.   Estorie  de  S.  .^Idward,  65  et  aeqq. 

'  Beades  the  many  exalted  persons  who  followed  the  example  of  Cnut, 
some  of  whose  pilgrimages  are  of  historical  importance,  the  prevalence  of 
the  fiishion  is  shown  by  its  incidental  mention  in  more  than  one  charter. 
Thus  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  140  we  find  the  mention  of  the  Roman  pilgrimage 
of  a  Lincolnshire  Thegn  whose  name  of  Anskill  or  Anscytel  witnesses  to 
his  Danish  origin.  (The  charter  may  be  quoted  for  such  a  point  as  this, 
though  there  is  clearly  something  wrong  in  the  signature  of  **  Wulfwinus 
IdneolnieMis  episoopas.")  And  at  p.  141  we  find  **Leofgyva  femina 
Lvndonlca "  (a  holder  of  property  in  Lincolnshire)  dying  on  her  way  to 
Jerusalem.  * 

I  2 
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CHAP.  vii.  venture  on  such  a  journey ;  his  eye  could  see  and  his  liand 

could  act  from  Rome  or  Norway  or  any  other  part  of  the 

world.     But  the  personal  presence  of  Eadward  nvas  the 

only  check  by  which  peace  could  be  for  a  moment   pre- 

served  between  the  true  sons  of  the  soil>  and  the  strangers 

Eadward     who  were  eating  into  its  vitals.     The  King  laid  his  case 

Bishops  to  before  his  Witan ;  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Assembly 

diflplensa-    fo^l>ade  him  to  forsake  his  post ;  the  legend  adds  that  the 

tioD.  Witan  farther  counselled  him  to  satisfy  his  conscience  by 

1050.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

obtaining  a  Papal  dispensation  from  his  vow.    This  was 
the  King's  errand  on  which  Ealdred  and  Hermann  were 
sent  to  attend  the  great  synod^  held  this  year  at  Rome. 
Tliey  made  good  speed  with  their  journey;   starting^  at 
^Romr*^  Midlent,  they  reached  the  Holy  City  on  Easter  Eve.^    In 
Lanfranc.  ^^^^  synod  they  stood  face  to  face  with  a  man  then  known 
only  as  a  profound  scholar  and  theologian^  the  bulwark  of 
orthodoxy  and  the  pattern  of  every  monastic  virtue,  but 
who  was^  in  years  to  come^  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  the 
English  hierarchy,  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  far  greater 
name  in   English   history,  than  either  of   the  English 
Prelates  whose  blessing  he  may  now  have  humbly  craved. 
In  that  synod  of   Rome  the  doctrines  of  Berengar   of 
Tours  were  debated  by  the  assembled  Fathers,  and  the 
foremost  champion  of  the  faith  to  which  Rome  still  cleaves 
was  Lanfranc  of  Pavia.    Suspected  of  complicity  with  the 
heretic,  he  produced  the  famous  letter  in  which  Berengar 
had  maintained  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.^    How  ikr  Ealdred  or  Hermann  took  part 
in  these  theological  debates  we  know  not;  but  they  are 
said  f to  have  successfully  accomplished  their  own  errand. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1047.     **0n  >ysuin  ilcan  geare  wees  se  myccla  smoV.on 
Borne*' — ^like  our  own  **  mycel  gem6t**  juat  before. 

*  lb.  •«  Hi  comon  hyder  on  Easter  Kfen." 

»  Vita  Lanfr.  c.  10.  ap.  Giles,  i.  388.    WiU.  Malms,  iii.  184.    S\g,  Gemb. 
1051.     See  Milman,  Latin  Chi-istianity,  iii.  14. 
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ing^s  vow  of  pUgrimage  was  dispensed  with,  on  cHiP.  vii. 
)n  of  the  rehuilding  and  endowment  on  a  grander 
f  that  renowned  West  Minster  whose  name  was 
iseparahly  boand  together  with  that  of  the  sainted 

Before  the  year  was  out  the  unwearied  Leo  held  ^J*™' "' 
•  synod  at  Vercelli.     Here  the  theological  coatro-  confirnui. 
Fas  again  raised,  and  Lanfranc  again  shone  forth  as  **?^^  V^ 
esistible  snut«r  of  heresy.     Berengar  was  finally  ter. 
med,  notwithstanding  hie  appeals  to  the  elder  teaeh- 
John  Scotus,  and  his  protests  that  those  who  rejected 
Scotus  rejected  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and 
Fathers  of  the  Church.'    These  disputes,  renowned 

Church  at  large,  are  wholly  passed  over   by  our 

Chroniclers.  To  them  the  famous  Synod  of  Vereelli 
to  have  been  memorable  only  as  showing  the  Roman 
ill  ivhat  was  apparently  a  new  relation  towards  the 
V  o:  England.  Before  the  assembled  Fathers  came 
wlv  appointed  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Ulf  the  Nor- 
ucking,  it  would  seem,  for  consecration  or  confirma- 

Ilis  unfitness  for  his  post  was  manifest;  he  was 
incapable  of  going  through  the  ordinary  service  of 
lurch.  The  Synod  was  on  the  point  of  deposing  him, 
iking  the  staff  which,  according  to  the  ceremonial  of 

im^s,  he  had  already  received  from  the  King.  But 
fluesce  which  was  already  all-powerful  at  Home 
lim.     He  retained  his  Bishoprick ;  but  only  at  the 

a  lavish  expenditure  of  treasure,  of  which  we  may 
c  that  no  portion  found  its  way  into  the  private 

let.  Kiev.  sp.  X  Soriptt.  381.  If  the  letter  there  given  b«geauiD«. 
ii-n(ioD  ma  gisoted  b;  the  Aothority  of  theajaod  uwell  lu  of  (be 

I^ijuinrd  «M  either  to  build  a  new  or  restore  an  old  mooutery  of 

Ler;   "aat  noviim  conatruu  not  Tetiutum  augeaa  et  emendei." 

I   loh  Life,  i6ai  et  eeqq.,  where  the  Biehopa  *re  both  quartered 

<es,  Ealdred  prematurely  at  York,  HemuuiD  at  Wiachester. 

.    ii.es  uot  occur  in  the  contamponrj  Life,  p.  417. 

tiie  SrBt  letter  in  Dr.  Giles'  oollecUon,  p.  1 7, 
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oHAF.  vn.  coffers  of  Leo.^    It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Macbeth 
pilffrimLra  '^^^  ^^^^  mysterious  bestowal  of  alms  or  bribes  at  Rome 
of  Mao-     from  which  some' have  inferred  a  personal  pilgrimage  on 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  usurper.^    It  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibiUty  that  one  who  seems  to  us  hardly- 
more  real  than  the  creations  of  Grecian  tragedy  may  have 
personally  appeared  at  Eome  or  at  Vercelli,  that  he  may  have 
shown  his  pious  indignation  at  the  heresies  of  the  Canon 
of  Tours^  or  have  felt  his  soul  moved  within  him  at  the 
incapacity  of  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester.    A  personal  meet- 
ing between  Leo^  Lanfranc^  Ealdred^  and  Macbeth  would 
form  no  unimpressive  scene  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
may  venture  on  liberties  with  the  men  of  far-gone  times 
which  to  the  historian  are  forbidden. 

Ealdred  and  Hermann  thus  came  back  from  Rome  with 

the  wished  for  dispensation  from  the  King^  and  Ulf  came 

back  from  Yercelli  to  hold  the  great  see  of  Mid-England^ 

and  to  rule  it  in  his  unbishoplike  fashion  for  a  little  time. 

Death  of    But  before  long  a  still  greater  ecclesiastical  preferment 

biiihop       became  vacant.    Eadsige,  who  had  so  lately  resumed  his 

^^^^-     archiepiscopal  functions,  died  before  the  end  of  the  year.' 

2%  1050.    The  day  of  complete  triumph  for  the  Norman  monks  and 

chaplains  who  surrounded  Eadward  now  seemed  to  have 

come.    A  Frenchman  might  now  sit  on  the  throne  of 

Augustine.     Patriotic  Englishmen  were  of  course  pro- 

portionably  alarmed,  and   among   them   none   more   so 

than  those  who  were  most  immediately  concerned,  the 

Chapter   of  the   metropolitan   church.      The    monks   of 

'  Our  ancient  tongue  appears  to  advantage  in  the  pithy  narrative  of  this 
affiiir  given  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1047) ;  *'And  eft  se  Papa  hsefde 
sinotf  on  Uercel,  and  Ulf  biscop  com  ^rto ;  and  fomeah  man  sceolde 
tobrecan  his  stef^  gif  he  ne  sealde  )>e  mare  geraumaa  ;  for^an  he  ne  catSe 
don  his  gerihte  swa  vel  swa  he  soeolde."  Floranoe  passes  by  the  story  ; 
his  Latin  would  be  feeble  after  such  vigorous  English. 

'  See  above,  p.  54.  J 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1047.    Flor.  Wig.  1050. 
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i-i^'tti  maA^    -vw"lia.fc     i»     called  a  canonical  ch*p.tii. 
,  \t^P  Tha  monkf 

•  '1«  0*  'EngHs^v     Ta-W     B-uch  a  process  was  „,  c^^ 
*     4yttc,i..  to    the      KLing   .nd  his  WitonOb^h 
*^^enlotthe    ma.xi      of     tteip  choice.    That^Elw.. 
**    member  of    their     o-»^m    body,  their  «lec- 
'      Aoi.ei*at    seclvisicTi    from  the  wotld  had 
*.««p.Ueof    ».    -ha-ppy    ■unionoflh.doTe 
►^^    There    w»3      iT»      their  ho™e  a  monk. 

•  »'%**r^u".:t.^^»^  uiL...ieed„ea 
society-  t'"  .„iB.\ly  ohiUed  in  the  affairs  of 
_^„  held  to  be  .V  ^^^^^^  ^erit  a.  likely  a.  any 
^  f,„4  he  haa  »  ^^^^  ^ith  «  English  Chapter 
,thers  '°  .""5,;t^„aso™.°t  ;  he  was  a  near  kins- 
„  .n  ^S^"^  ;  T^  Dionfes  petitioned  the  Eapl,  . 
f  Eatl  God«me-  ,^  oration  within  his  govera- 
,.t«»l  r""™  °'  L  to  ohtoin  the  King's  eonHrm.- 
to  „.e  M.  »*"f°^„awi»«  ■""  ^""'"''^  ""'"■'« 
'„f  theit   c\»icc.  .j^„„o»r»ble  an  opportnmty  to 

»„  avail  kioi"*'  "      _„a^    ^    -kiiuman.     But  his  inflo- 

"  was   cro»«»S    »■"  J^:^ti,^<.tion  ot  Siward  as  E«i- 
,  o.We  to  oW»  *-       ^^„    „^ble  to  obtain  the  con- ^^c™. 
'     PoadA^^'f  •  c   Miv  other  man  of  native  birth,  the  King, 

iiitioii  oi 

'  „  aecuo'l'""  canonioft  inBUtuta  electus, 

'  ^  ..  p»>.W  "•  ,.Ei  .^"''"'^tJS!  .»l»l»  «.lv~l"  ™  l""  >!»">■ 
^.  -Vljid.  39^'        ..QMlot"*^**?'      ,ibiexpMcuotdwi.hm.cqoeet»ffeotu 

^^M.W''*  T°™vaW  «W?'  J  „„  to  •«  don^utalu,  v^  r«ni,  oom- 
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oHAP.  vn.  as  Eadsige's  successor.  The  saintly  King  paid  no  regard 
f'iS^v     to   the  canonical  election  of  the  Convent,  and   in   the 

x»ertBiahop  '  ^ 

of  London  Midlent  Witenagemot  of  the  next  year,  the  Archbishop- 
to  ihe^see  ^^^  0^  Canterbury  was  bestowed  on  the  King's  French 
of  Canter-  favourite,  Eobert,  Bishop  of  London.^  The  national  party 
Midlent,  howcver  prevailed  so  far  as  to  secure  an  English  successor 
Spearhafoc*^  ^^^  ^®  which  Robert  vacated.  Spearhafoc,  Abbot  of 
appointed  Abingdon,  a  man  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  goldsmith's 
And  Rudolf  craft,^  was  named  to  the  see  of  London  by  the  King's 

'to  till) 

Abbey  of  ^^t  under  his  seal.^  The  Abbacy  of  Abingdon  was 
Abingdon,  given  to  a  man  whose  description  raises  our  curiosity; 
he  was  one  Rudolf,  described  as  a  kinsman  of  King 
Eadward  and  as  a  Bishop  in  Norway/  For  a  native 
Northman  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  the  son  of  iEthelred 
and  Emma  is  hardly  possible,  unless  the  common  ancestor 
was  to  be  looked  for  so  far  back  as  the  days  before  the 
settlement  of  Rolf.  A  Norman  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
desired  or  obtained  preferment  in  so  unpromising  a  land ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  Cnut,  who  appointed  several 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1050.  "|>a  hefde  Eadward  cing  witenagemot  on  Lunden 
to  Midlencton,  and  setto  Hrodberd  to  arcebiscop  to  Cantwarebyrig,  and 
Sperhafoc  abbnd  to  Lunden,  and  geaf  Ro&ulfe  biscop  his  m»ge  )>«t 
abbudrioe  on  Abbandune." 

'  See  the  Abingdon  Hiatory,  i.  463.  Ha  was  a  monk  of  Saint  Ead- 
mund'Sy  and  was  charged  with  alienating  some  of  the  lordships  of  the  house 
to  Stigand.  The  account  of  his  promotion  to  London  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand ;  '*  Spearhavoc  autom  a  Kege  dvitati  Lundonensi  [dvitatis  I«undo- 
fiensis?]  eodem  prsedictie  pactionis  anno,  in  episcopatum  promotus,  dum 
auri  gemmarmnque  electarum  pro  coronA  imperiaU  cudendA,  Regis  ejusdem 
assignatione  reoeptam  haberet  copiam."  Was  Saint  Eadward's  favour 
{>uroha8ed  by  the  matoriaJs  of  an  earthly  crown  t 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  '*Mid  |>es  oinges  gewrito  and  insegle."  See 
above,  p.  67. 

*  RudolTs  kindred  to  the  King  is  asserted  more  positively  in  the  local 
Chronicle  just  quoted  than  in  the  local  History  (463) ;  "  Inde  Rodulfiim 
quemdam  longaevum  abbatis  loco  ponendum  Bex  transmisit,  qui  episco- 
patum apud  Norweiam  gentom  diu  moderans,  et  tandem  ab  hujusmodi 
fibsce  privatum  se  agere  malens,  ad  Regem  ipeum  suum,  ut  ferebatur, 
cognatum  venit ;  a  quo  et  susceptus  est." 
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hmen  to  BiBhopricks  in  Denmark,  may  Lave  made  chat,  tu 
a  see  in  Norway  either  to  reward  or  to  remove  some 
I  and  unrecorded  mem1>er  of  the  English  royal  family. 
;herefore  very  probable  that  B.adolf  may  have  been 
glishman.^  He  was  an  aged  man  and  weary  of 
ice.  The  hand  of  Harold  Hardrada  pressed  heavily 
}  Chiirch.  Pilgrim  of  the  Holy  Sepalcl>re  as  he 
le  is  charged  with  destroying  ecclesiastical  buiJd- 
md  even  with  sending  Christian  men  to  martyr- 

Badolf  sought  and  found  a  place  of  more  quiet^ 
somewhat  less  honour,  in  the  dominions  of  his 
m.  The  monks  of  Abingdon  received  bits,  not 
rillbgly,  it  would  seem,  but  they  were  won  over 
B  prospect  that  the  old  man  wotild  not  live  very 
.nd  by  the  King's  promise  that  at  the  next  vacancy 
Bction  should  be  allowed.^    Presently  the  new  Arch-  Rolwrt  re 

Robert  came  back  from  Borao  with  his  pallium;  ^™!^~" 
s  enthroned  in  the  metropolitan  church,  and  soob^"'/'?- 
ed  to  the  royal  presence.*     Spearhafoc,  the  Biahop- 
)f  London,  came  with  the  royal  writ,  and  demanded 

Joir,  in  any  of  ite  forau,  is  not  an  luoal  English  nama,  but  it  might 
like  t!ie  ran  names  of  Carl  xud  Lotbu  (HloinuErs).     Sae  vol. 

un  Brem.  lit.  i6,  "Ssx  Haraldiu  cmdelitate  bhA  omnea  tjvaD- 
cTceHBit  furores.    Multaa  eccteeiffi  per  iUoia  virum  dirutee,  multi 

.ni  ab  illo  p9r  supplicia  «uat  neCKti llaque  mDltU  impenDB 

>U8,  propter  iTuitiam  et  crudalitatem  num  ooinibuB  erat  inviaus." 
n  in  to  give  ifiiU  account  of  Harold's  deslipgH  with  the  Archbi^op 

■t.  Mon.  Al.  463.  "Ut  vero  tarn  Dei  quam  mi  teepectu  eum 
i  i-aoipercnt  honoriGcSque  traetaront,  ntpole  tumma  oanitie  jam 
ni,  eo  discedante,  licero  eia  dedit  quam  de  suis  vellent,  potiha  sue- 
!i  i-ligera.  ?are(llr  B<^.  Reverentis  aubjectio  debitn  a  fnlribui 
ii|ictenter  impeiiditur.  At  ipeoa  regia  nequaquwD  fefbllit  in  pasta- 
'riii?Eio."    Rudolf  survived  only  two  jiean. 

nn.  i'etrib.  [048.  "  fss  ^Ifan  Lsntenee  be  for  to  Roma  after  his 
,  .  ,  Dn  com  so  arcebiacop  &aiH  'Roma  -ana  dnga  kt  ST-s  Pstrua 
ulieiio,  and  gMiet  hia  arcabiKopstol  at  Xpea  cyrcean  on  Scs  retnii 
X-,  and  MM  i-at  to  Hm  egng  gtuxaid*." 
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CHAP.  vn.  consecration  of  his  Metropolitan.  Robert  refused^  saying 
to  coumT"  '^^^  ^^^  Vope  had  forbidden  him  to  consecrate  Spearhafoc.^ 
crate  Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass^  that  an  Englishman^ 
foe.  appointed  to  an  English  office  by  the  King  and  his  Witan^ 

was  to  be  kept  out  of  its  full  possession  by  one  foreigner 
acting  at  the  alleged  bidding  of  another.  There  were 
times  when  the  Roman  see  showed  itself  a  real  reftige 
for  the  oppressed^  and^  as  far  as  good  intentions  went, 
80  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  good  Pope  Leo.  But 
Englishmen  now  needed  protection  against  no  one  except 
against  the  foreign  favourites  of  their  own  King^  and 
it  was  on  behalf  of  those  foreign  favourites^  and  against 
Englishmen^  that  these  stretches  of  Papal  authority  were 
now  made.  The  unworthy  Ulf  was  allowed,  by  the  power 
of  bribes,  to  retain  his  see — for  he  was  a  stranger.  Spear- 
hafoc,  on  what  ground  we  know  not — except  so  far  as  his 
English  birth  was  doubtless  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Robert — 
was  refused  the  rite  which  alone  could  put  him  into  full 
possession  of  his  office.  A  second  demand  was  again  made 
by  the  Bishop-elect,  and  consecration  was  again  refused 
Spearhafoc  by  the  Norman  Archbishop.*     Spearhafoc,  reiected,  un- 

occupies  «.  rf' 

the  Bishop- consecrated,  nevertheless  went  to  Saint  Paulas,  and  took 
outconse"  possession  of  the  see  which  he  held  by  the  King's  full 
oration.      ^^^  regular  grant.'    No  doubt  he  did  not  pretend  to 


^  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1048)  is  here  again  very  graphic  ;  "Da 
com  Sparhafoo  abbod  to  him  mid  ^s  cynges  gewrite  and  insegle  (see  above, 
p.  1 20) ;  to  )»an  )>et  he  hine  hadian  soeolde  to  biscop  into  Lundene.  |>a 
wi'Scweff  se  aroebincop,  and  cwsb'S  |>et  se  papa  hit  him  forboden  hiefde." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  The  pithy  narrative  of  this  writer  is  cut  much  shorter 
in  the  Worcester  CSironicler  (105 1),  followed  by  Florence ;  '^  Spearhafoc  . .  . 
feng  to  ^an  bisooprice  on  Lundene,  and  hit  wsbs  eft  of  him  genumen  eer  he 
gehadod  w»re."  Florence  turns  this  into,  "  Antequam  esset  consecratus, 
a  Bege  Eadwardo  est  ejectus."  Now  the  Chronicles  do  not  at  all  imply- 
that  the  refusal  of  Bobert  was  at  all  the  King's  personal  act.  Florence  is 
perhaps  confounding  this  business  with  the  final  expulsion  of  Spearhafoc 
later  in  the  year,  which  he  however  places  under  another  year. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.   "  Da  gewende  se  abbod  to  Lundene,  and  set  on 
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discharge  any  purely  episcopal  Ainctions^  but  he  kept  ch\p.  vii. 
possession  of  the  see  and  its  revenues^  and  probably  exer- 
cised at  least  its  temporal  authority.  This  he  did^  the 
Chronicler  significantly  adds^  all  that  summer  and  autumn.^ 
Before  the  year  was  out,  the  crisis  had  come,  and  had 
brought  with  it  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  strangers. 

One  act  more  must  be  recorded  before  we  come  to  the 
end  of  this  portion  of  Eadward's  reign.     In  a  meeting 
of  the  Witan,  seemingly  that  in  which  Robert,  Spearhafoc, 
and  Rudolf  received  their  several  appointments,  the  re* 
maining  five  ships  of  the  standing  or  mercenary  naval 
forcfe  were  paid  oE^    The  war-contribution  or  Hereby  Id  Then- 
was  therefore  no  longer  exacted.    This  tax  had  now  been  ships  fwid 
paid  for  thirty-eight  years,  ever  since  Thurkill  and  hisj^*^^® 
fleet  entered  the  service  of  ^thelred.'    This  impost  had  all  remitted, 
along  been  felt  to  be  a  great  burthen ;  we  are  told  that 
it  was  paid  before  all  other  taxes,  the  other  taxes  them- 
selves, it  would  seem,  being  looked  upon  as  heavy .^    The 
glimpse  which  is  thus  given  us  of  the  financial  system 
of  the  time  is  just  enough  to  make  us  wish  for  fuller 
knowledge.    We  must  remember  that  in  a  rude  state  of 
Bociety  any  kind  of  taxation  is  apt  to  be  looked  on  as 

)«m  biscoprioe,  ^  se  cyng  him,  aer  geunnan  horfde  be  hia  fulre  leqfe.**    This 
is  one  of  thone  little  touches  which  show  the  sympathies  of  the  writer. 
^  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  "Ealne  )»one  sumor  and  >one  herfest." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1050.  ''And  1>bsb  ylcan  geare  he  settle  ealle  >a  litsmen  of 
male." 

'  Chron.  Wig.  105a.  "On  >an  ylcan  geare  al^de  Eadward  cyng  Jieet 
her^yM  \mi  ^j^elred  cyng  ser  astealde ;  heet  was  on  >am  nigon  and  >rit- 
tigoffan  geare  l^ees  j>e  he  hit  ongmmon  hnfde."  Flor.  Wig.  105 1.  ''£ex 
Eadwardos  absolvit  Anglos  a  gravi  vectigali  tricesimo  octavo  anno  ex  quo 
pater  saus  Rex  ^geh*edus  primitus  id  Danicis  solidariis  solvi  mandftrat. 
Bee  voL  i.  p.  391.  The  Heregyld  is  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  her€ 
or  standing  army  as  distinguished  from  the  fyrd  or  militia. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1053.  "  P»t  gyld  gedrehte  ealle  Engla  [>eode  on  swa 
langam  fyrste  swa  hit  bufan  her  awriten  is ;  Cast  was  lefre  stforan  oOrum 
gyliiiim  ^  man  myalice  geald,  and  men  mid  menigfealdlice  drehte." 
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CHAP.  vn.  a  grievance.    It  requires  a  very  considerable  political  de- 
velopement  for  a  nation  to  feel  that  the  power  of  the 
purse  is  the  surest  safeg^rd  of  freedom.     But  there  must 
have  been  something  specially  hateful  about  this  tax  to 
account  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  the  con- 
tempoi'ary  chroniclers^   and  for  the  hold  which^  as    the 
legends  show/  it  kept  on  the  popular  imagination.     The 
holy  King,  we  are  told,  in  company  with  Earl  Leofiic, 
one  day  entered  the  tFea9iu*y  in  which  the  money  raised 
by  the  tax  was  collected;  he  there  saw  the  Devil  sitting 
and  pla3dng  with  the  coin ;  warned  by  the  sight,  he  at  once 
Distinction  remitted  the  tax.     In  this  story  the  tax  is  called  Danegeld, 
Dane^d    ^^^  ^  many  of  the  sailors  in  the  English  service  were 
^^^J^re-  likely  to  be  Danes,  the  Heregyld  seems  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  the  Dancgeld,  and  to  have  been  popularly 
called  by  that  name.^    The  Danegeld  was  in  strictness  a 
payment  made  to  buy  off  the  ravages  of  Danish  invaders, 
a  practice  of  which  we  have  seen  instances  enough  and  to 
spare  in  the  days  of  iEthelred.     But  the  tax  now  taken  off 
was  simply  a  war-tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  a 
^  fleet  whose  crews  may  h»ve  been  to  a  great  extent  Danes, 
but  Danes  *who  were  not  the  enemies  of  England,  but 
engaged  in  her  service.    The  two  ideas  however  easily 
ran  into  one  another;  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  under 
which  head  we  ought  to  place  some  of  the  payments 
made  both  under    Cnut  and  under   Harthacnut.      But 
the  Heregyld,  in  its  more  innocent  shape,  would,  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas,  be  an  impost  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.    If  the  tax  were  remitted, 
f\o  naval  force  would  be  retained,  except  the  contingents 
of  the  shires,  which  could  not  in  any  case  be  very  readily 
forthcoming.     But,  besides  the  general  dislike  to  taxation 

^  See  Bromton,  941.  EBtoire  de  S.  .^Idward,  919  et  seqq.  Leofric 
18  also  £adward*8  partner  in  another  vision,  ^thel.  Riev.  X  Scriptt  389. 
Bromton,  949.  '  See  Appendix  K. 
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of  any  kind^  this  particular  tax  was  a  painful  and  hateful  ohap-  vi'- 
badge  of  national  disgrace.  It  was  a  memory  of  times  thenrnk- 
when  England  could  find  no  defence  against  strangers  ^^°* 
except  by  taking  other  strangers  into  her  pay.  Its  re-* 
mission  was*  doubtless  looked  on  as  a  declaration  that 
England  no  longer  needed  the  services  of  strangers^  or 
of  hired  troops  of  any  hind,  but  that  she  could  trust  to 
the  ready  patriotism  and  valour  of  her  own  sons.  The 
Law  required  every  Englishman  to  join  the  royal  standard 
at  the  royal  summons.^  The  effectual  execution  of  that 
law  was  doubtless  held  to  be  a  truer  safeguard  than  the 
employment  of  men^  whether  natives  or  strangers,  who 
served  only  for  their  pay.  Such  reasonings  had  their  weak 
side  even  in  those  days,  but  they  were  eminently  in  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  The  measure  was  undoubtedly  a 
popular  one,  and  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  say  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  it  may  not  have 
been  a  wise  one. 

§  4.     The  Baniskment  of  Earl  Godwine.     1051. 

The  influence  of  the  strangers  had   now  reached  its  Theforeign 
height.    As  yet  it  has  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  nar-  ^°  ^^ 
lative  mainly  in  the  direction  given  to  ecclesiastical  pre-  ^®>ff^*' 
ferments.    During  the  first  nine  years  of  Eadward's  reign, 
we  find  no  signs  of  any  open  warfare  between  the  national 
and  the  Normannizing  parties.     The  course  of  events 
shows  that  Godwine^s  power  was  being  practically  under- 
mined, but  he  was  still  outwardly  in  the  enjoyment  of 
royal  favour,  and  his  vast  possessions  were  still  being 
added  to  by  royal  grants.^    It  is  remarkable  how  seldom, 
at  this  stage  of  Ead ward's  reign,  the  acts  of  the  Witan  bear 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

'  Iliere  \s  a  grant  of  lands  to  Godwine  (uni  meo  fideli  Dud  nancupato 
nomine  Godwino)  as  late  as  1050.  God.  DipL  iv.  123.  The  description  of 
the  grantee  as  "  Dux  "  of  course  identifies  him  with  the  Earl. 
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€HAP.  VII.  the  signatures  of  any  foreigners  except  churchmen.^    We 
meet  also  with  slight  indications  showing  that  the  King's 
foreigpi  kinsmen  and  the  national  leaders  were  not  yet  on 
Its  seem-    terms  of  open  enmity.^    It  was  probably  the  policy  of  the 
Btralthy     strangers  to  confine  their  action  in  public  matters   to 
character,  influencing  the   King's  mind  through   his   ecclesiastical 
favourites^  while  the  mass  of  them  were  gpradually  pro- 
viding in  other  ways  for  their  own  firm  establishment  in 
the  land.     But  the  tale  which  I  now  have  to  tell  clearly 
reveals  the  &ct  that  the  number  of  French  land-owners 
in  England  was  already  considerable^  and  that  they  had 
made  themselves  deeply  hateful  to  the  English  people. 
Stealthily  but  surely^  the  foreign  favourites  of  Eadward 
had  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  England^  and  they  soon  had 
the  means  of  showing  how  bitter  was  the  hatred  which 
they  bore  towards  the  champions   of  English  freedom. 
Compari-    England  now,  under  a  native  King  of  her  own  choice,  felt, 
J^jj        far  more  keenly  than  she  had  ever  felt  under  her  Danish 
iDanishand  conqueror,  how  great  the  evil  is  when  a  King  and  those 
influences,  wlio  immediately  surround  him  arc  estranged  in  feeling 
from  the  mass  of  his  people,    ^e  great  Dane  had  gradu- 
ally learned  to  feel  and  to  reign  as  an  Englishman,  to 
.trust  himself  to  the  love  of  his  English  subjects,  and  to 
surround  the  throne  of  the  conqueror  with  the  men  whom 
his  own  axe  and  spear  had  overcome.     Even  during  the 
troubled  reigns  of  his  two  sons,  the  degeneracy  was  for 
the  most  part  merely  personal.     Harthacnut  indeed  laid 

'  The  only  absolutely  certain  instanoea  that  I  can  find  at  this  time  are 
the  signatures  of  Earl  Ralph  in  1050.  See  above,  p.  iii.  His  name  is 
added  to  doubtful  charters  at  pp.  113,  121,  and  another  doubtful  one 
is  signed  by  Robert  the  son  of  Wimaro,  of  whom  more  anon.  The  signatures 
of  ecclesiastics,  Rttgnbold  the  ChanceUor  and  others,  are  more  oommon. 

'  Ralph's  wife  bore  the  name  of  Gytha,  and  their  son  was  named 
Harold.  Robert  the  son  of  Wimaro  had  also  a  son  named  Swegen,  after- 
wards fiunous  in  Domesday.  See  Wis,  L  433,  489.  ii.  117.  These  names 
certainly  point  to  a  certain  identification  with  England,  and  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  sons  of  Ralph  and  Robert  were  godsons  of  the  two  sons  of  Godwine. 
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on   heavy  and  unpopular  taxes  for  the  payment  of  his  chap.  vir. 
Danish  fleet  ;^  hut  it  does  not  appear  that^  even  under 
him^  Englishmen  as  Englishmen  were  subjected  to  sys* 
tematie  oppression  and  insult  on  the  part  of  strangers. 
Andj  after  all^  the  Danish  fallowers  of  Cnut  and  his  sons 
were  men  of  kindred  blood  and  speech.    They  could  hardly 
be  looked  on  in  any  part  of  England  as  aliens  in  the 
strictest  sense^  while  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Kingdom  they  appeared  as  actual  countrymen.     But 
now^  as  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come  fifteen  years  later^ 
men  utterly  strange  in  speech  and  feeling  stood  around 
the  throne^  engrossed  the  personal  favour  of  the  King^ 
perverted  the  course  of  justice,  shared  among  themselves 
the  highest  places  in  the  Church,  and  were  already  begin- 
ning to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  English  lands  and 
lordships  as  "well  as  to  English  Bishopricks.     The  Dane, 
once  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  a  purer  faith  and  a 
higher  civilization,  soon  learned  to  identify  himself  with 
the  land  in  which  he  had  settled,  and  to  live  as  an  Eng- 
lishman under  the  Law  of  England.     But  to  the  French  Incapacity 
favourites  of  Eadward  the  name,  the  speech,  the  laws  offvenclito 
England  were  things  on  which  their  ignorant  pride  looked  ^^^HkiT*^ 
down  with  utter  contempt.     They  had  no  sympathy  with  institu- 
that  great  fabric  of  English  liberty,  which  gave  to  every 
freeman  his  place  in  the  commonwealth,  and  even  to  the 
slave  held  out  the  prospect  of  freedom.    Gentlemen  of  the 
school  of  Richard  the  Good,^  taught  to  despise  all  beneath 
them  as  beings  of  an  inferior  nature,  could  not  understand 
the  spirit  of  a  land  where  the  Churl  had  his  rights  before 
the  Law,  where  he  could  still  raise  his  applauding  voice  in 
the  Assemblies  of  the  nation,  and  where  men  already  felt 
as  keenly  as  we  feel  now  that  an  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle.    Everything  in  short  which  had  already  made 
England  free  and  glorious,  everything  which  it  is  now  our 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  570.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  aSi. 
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CHAP.  viL  pride  and  happiness  to  have  preserved  down  to  our  own 
times^  was  looked  on  by  the  foreign  counsellors  of  £ad-» 
ward  as  a  mark  of  manifest  inferiority  and   barbarism, 
piveniity    The  Dane  spoke  a  tongue  which  hardly  differed   more 
'  widely  from  our  own  than  the  dialects  of  different  parts 
of  the  Kingdom  differed  from  one   another.     But   the 
ancient  mother-speech^  once  common  to  Dane  and  Frank 
and  Angle  and  Saxon,  the  speech  of  which  some  faint 
traces  may  still  have  lingered  at  Ladn  and  at  Bayeux^  had 
now  become  only  one  of  many  objects  of  contempt  iti 
the  eyes  of  men  whose  standards  were  drawn  from  the 
in  military  Bomanized  courts  of  Rouen  and  Paris.    The  Dane  met 
the  Englishman  in  battle^  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand^ 
with  the  same  tactics  and  the  same  weapons.     Shield- wall 
to  shield-^wall^  sword  to  sword  or  axe  to  axe^  had  men 
waged  the  long  warfare  which  had  ranged  from  the  fight 
87i-ioi6«  of  Beading  to  the  fight  of  Assandun.    To  the  Frenchman 
the  traditions  of  Teutonic  warfare  appeared  contemptible.^ 
His  trust  was  placed^  not  in  the  stout  heart  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  warrior^  but  in  the  horse  which  is  as 
useful  in  the  flight  as  in  the  charge^  and  in  the  arrow 
which  places  the  coward  and  the  hero  upon  a  level.^    Men 
brought  up  in  such  feelings  as  these^  full  too  no  doubt  of 
the  insolent  and  biting  wit  of  their  nation^  now  stood 
round  the  throne  of  the  King  of  the  English.    They  were 
not  as  yet^  to  any  great  extent^  temporal  rulers  of  the 
land^  but  they  had  already  begun  to  be  owners  of  its  soil ; 
they  were  already  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  j  they  were 
the  personal  friends  of  the  King ;  they  were  the  channels 
of  royal  favour ;  their  influence  could  obtain  the  highest 
ecclesiastical   office^   when  it  was  refused  alike   to   the 

"^  "Nesda  gens  belli  BoUmina  spernii  equorum,"  says  Guy  of  Amiens  of 
the  English  (Giles,  p^  38),  but  his  f (lowing  lines  are,  however  unwittingly, 
a  noble  panegyric. 

■  Thuc  iv.  40,  hMtKpi^vro  ovry  iroXAou  tiv  ^lov  tlvtu  r^f  ArfMutroy  {K4ymv 
riy  ilffrhv),  el  robs  ieyoBobs  htyiytwcKf, 
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of  the  Earl  of  the  Weet-Swons  and  to  the  prayer  ch*p.  vh. 
anoDical  electors.     In  the  company  of  these  men 
g  was  at  home ;  among  his  own  people  he  was  a 

The  sight  of  a  denationalized  Conrt,  a  Court  Evil*  of  > 
^he  national  tongue  is  despised  and  where  the  aiued 
of  a  foreign  speech  are  alone  thought  worthy  of  ™^^„ 
M,  a  Conrt  in  which  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  e»ri)"'nw«. 
ore  warmly  for  foreign  &roQrites  or  foreign  kins- 
n  for  the  children  of  the  soil,  is  a  sight  which  in 

is  enough  to  stir  up  a  nation's  blood.     But  far 

is  the  wrong  in  an  age  when  Kings  govern  as 
reign,  when  it  is  not  the  mere  hangers-on  of  a 
lut  the  nation  itself,  which  is  made  personally  to 
)  strangers  fill  the  posts  of  honour  and  influence,  on 
soil  and  at  its  own  cost.  Often  indeed  since  the 
Eadward  has  the  Court  of  England  been  the  least 

thing  within  the  realm  of  England.  But,  for  ages 
>  Bovereigu,  however  foreign  in  blood  or  feding, 
ave  ventored  to  place  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  the 

tongne,  on  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Dnnstan  and 

1.     Against  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  the  Revolt  of 

r  England  rose.     And  the  soul  of  the  patriotic  ^^  tba 

nt,  the  leader  of  the  patriotic  struggle,  was  the  ^""^'it"  '"- 

om  Norman  calumny  has  ever  since  picked  out  as 

lial  victim,   but  with  whom  every  true  English 

18  prepared  to  live  and  die.     The  man  who  strove 

land,  the  man  who  for  a  while  suffered  for  Eng- 

t  who  soon  returned  in  triumph  to  rescue  England, 

B  more  Godwine,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxone. 

efusal  of  the  King  to  confer  the  Archbishoprick  of  Ipdigi»- 
iiry  on  a  kinsman   of  the  great  Earl   r^ularly  Appoint- 
hy  the  Convent  of  the  metropolitan  chorch,  its  r^^  to 
I  iuijtead  on  an  intriguing  monk  from  Jumitiges,  P"**^ 
doubt  deeply  embittered  the  feelings  of  Godwine 
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Boberi'fl 
oabals 
agaiDst 
God  wine. 
1051. 


CHAP.  VII.  and  of  all  true  Englishmen.  All  the  sons  of  the  Churchy 
we  are  told^  lamented  the  wrong  ;^  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  feeling  was  in  no  way  confined  to  those  who  are 
no  doubt  chiefly  intended  by  that  description.  It  now 
became  the  main  object  of  the  foreign  Archbishop  to  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  the  English  Earl.  Robert  employed  his 
influence  with  the  King  to  set  him  still  more  strongly 
against  his  father-in-law^  to  fill  his  ears  with  caloninies 
against  him^  above  all^  to  bring  up  again  the  old  charge^ 
of  which  Godwine  had  been  so  solemnly  acquitted^  which 
made  him  an  accomplice  in  the  death  of  ^Ifred.^  A  dis* 
pute  about  the  right  to  some  lands  which  adjoined  the 
estates  both  of  the  Earl  and  of  the  Primate  further  em- 
bittered the  dissension  between  them.^  Godwine^s  influ- 
ence was  manifestly  fast  giving  way^  and  an  open  struggle 
was  becoming  imminent.  Just  at  this  moment^  an  act  of 
foreign  insolence  and  brutality  which  surpassed  anything 
which  had  hitherto  happened  brought  the  whole  matter  to 
a  crisis. 


Maniages  We  have  seen  that  Eadward's  sister  Godgifu — the  Goda 
daughtw-of  of  Norman  writers — ^the  daughter  of  ^thelred  and  Emma^ 
M^eWed  Y^  ij^gj^  married  to  Drogo,  Count  of  Mantes  or  of  the 
of  Mantes  French  Vexin.     Their  son,  Ralph  the  Timid,  was  now 

_  J  "Ena- 

taoeof       high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  his  uncle.'^     Drogo  had 

Boulogne,  accompanied  Duke  Robert  on  his  pilgrimage,  and,  like 

him,  had  died  on  his  journey.^     His  widow,  who  must 

now  have  been  a  good  deal  past  her  prime,^  had  never- 

'  Vita  Eadw.  400.  "Totina  eoclesifle  filiis  hanc  injuriam  pro  nisu  suo 
redamantibus." 

*  Vita  Eadw.  401.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  543,  573. 
'  Vita  Eadw.  400.    See  Appendix  E. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  584.  »  Ord.  Vit.  487  D,  655  0. 

*  A  daughter  of  Jsthelred  and  Emma  muat  have  been  thirty-five  years 
old  at  this  time,  and  she  may  have  been  forty-seven.  Considering  the 
position  held  by  her  son,  Godgifu  is  likely  to  have  been  approaching  the 
more  advanced  age  of  the  two. 
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foand  a  second  French  liusbaad  in  Eu8t8ce,,Count  ™ap.  yii, 

dogue.     This  prince,   whom  English   history   sets 

tis  only  in  the  darkest  coloursj  was  fated   by  a 

3   destiny  to  be  the  father   of  one  of  the  noblest 

of  Christendom,  of  Grodlrey,  Duke  of  Lotharin^ia 

ing  of  Jerusalem.     We  cannot  however  claim  the 

^rusader  as  one  who  had  English  blood  in  his  veins 

h  either  parent.    The  second  marriage  of  Qodgifu 

lildlese,  and  the  renowned  sons  of  Eustace,  Cktdfrey 

a  brother  Baldwin,  were  the  children  of  his  second      * 

da.     The  Count  of  Sonlogne,  now  brother-in<law  vidt  of 

King  of  the  English,  presently  came,  like  the  Eadword. 
f  the  world,  to  the  English  Court.  The  exact  ^^J*""^'' 
of  bis  coming  is  not  recorded,  but  we  are  told 
rhatever  he  came  for  he  got.'  Some  new  favours 
[ouhtless  won  for  foreign  followers,  and  some  share 
wealth  of  England  for  himself.  It  was  now  Sep- 
r,  and  the  King,  oa  seems  to  have  been  his  custom, 
ending  the  autumn  at  Gloaceater.'  Thither  then 
Count  Eustace,  and,  after  his  satisfactory  interview 
he  King,  he  turned  his  face  homewards.  We  have  Itetum  of 
Kinnt  of  his  journey  till  he  reached  Canterbury;' 
he  halted,  refreshed  himself  and  his  men,  and  rode 
rards  Dover.  Perhaps,  in  a  land  so  specially  devoted 
dwine,  he  felt  himself  to  be  still  more  thoroughly 
enemy's  country  thaa  in  other  parts  of  England. 
1  events,  when  tbey  were  still  a  few  miles  from 
,  the  Count  and  aU  his  company  took  the  pre- 
n  of  putting  on  their  coats  of  mail.*    They  entered 

1.  Halnu.  ii.  199.  "Collocatiu  <nim  eo,  et  ra  itDpetrsU  qnain 
."  This  partupa  cames  from  Chron.  Petrib.  1048 ;  "  And  spRO  witi 
t  ^»t  he  >a  wolds." 

onu.  Wig.  1051,  Petrib.  1048.    See  vol.  i.  p.  ggS. 
awrre  ma  eismiiwtioii  of  the  aathoritiea  for   this  nunitiTe  for 
lendii.  See  Note  L.   T  hare  refer  to  tbe  Chronicles  only  for  detaila. 
on.  Petlib.  1048.     "  Da  he  wne  sume  miln  oV0e  mare  beheoDBn 
K  3 
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CHAP. VII.  the  town;  accustomed  to  the  unbridled  licence  of  their 

Ste^S^  ^^^  ^^>  puffed  up  no  doubt  by  the  favourable  reception 

sndhifl       which  they   had  met  with  at  the   Kin£^s  Court,  they 

Dover.       deemed  that  the  goods  and  lives  of  Englishmen  were  at 

their  mercy.    Who  was  the  villain  or  the  burgher  who 

could  dare  to  refiise  ought  to  a  sovereign  prince,  the 

friend  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Britain? 

Men  bom  on  English  soil,  accustomed  to  the  protection 

1020-X051.  of  English   Law,  men  who   for  one   and  thirty  years* 

had  lived  under  the  rule  of  Godwine,  looked  on  matters 

in  quite  another  light.     The  Frenchmen  expected  to  find 

free  quarters  in  the  *town  of  Dover,  and  they  attempted 

to  lodge  themselves  at  their  pleasure  in  the  houses  of 

the  burghers.     There  was  one  Englishman  especially — 

his  name  unluckily  is  not  preserved — ^into  whose  house 

a  Frenchman  was  bent  on  forcing  himself  against  the 

The  burgh- owner^s   wiU.      The  master  of  the  house  resisted;  the 

'   stranger  drew  his  weapon  and  wounded  him;  the  Eng«> 

lishman  struck  the  intruder  dead  on  the  spot.^    Count 

Eustace  mounted  his  horse  as  if  for  battle;^  his  followers 

Dofran,  |»a  dyde  be  on  bis  byman,  and  bis  gefemn  ealle,  and  foran  to 
Dofran." 

1  Tbirty-one,  reckoning  from  Godwine's  appointment  as  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxons  in  1020.  See  vol.  i.  p;  469.  If  Godwine  reallj  became  Earl 
of  Kent  in  J017  or  1018  (se^  vol.  i.  p.  451)  two  or  three  years  more  must 
be  added. 

*  Gbron.  Petrib.  "  pa  com  an  his  manna,  and  wolde  wician  et  anes 
bnndan  hose,  bis  un'Sanoes,  and  gewundode  )>one  busbundon,  and  se  bus- 
bunda  ofilob  |K>ne  olSeme."  So  Will.  Malms,  ii.  199;  "Unus  antecurso- 
ram  ejus  ferocibs  cum  oive  agens,  et  vulnere  magis  quam  prece  hospitium 
exigens,  ilium  in  sui  exoidium  invitavit."  I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Hardy 
says  that  William  implies  that  all  this  happened  at  Canterbury.  Surely 
"per  Dorobemiam "  means  Dover. 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  "  Da  wear0  Eustatius  uppon  his  horse,  and  his  gefeoran 
uppon  beora^  and  ferdon  to  |>am  busbundon,  and  ofalogon  bine  binnan  bis 
agenan  beoi^ie."  It  shows  bow  impossible  it  seemed  to  a  French  noble  of 
that  age  to  strike  a  blow  except  on  horseback,  that  Eustace  and  his  com- 
panions mounted  their  horses  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  one  would 
have  thought  that  horses  were  distinctly  in  the  way. 
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ed  theirs,  the  stout-hearted  Englishman  was  slain  cur.  m. 

his  own  house.     The  Count's  party  then  rode 
:h  the  town,  cutting  about  them   and  slaying  at 
:e.     But  the  neighbours  of  the  mnrdered  man  bad 
ome  together;   the   barghers  resisted  valiantlyj   a 
ib  began ;  twenty  Englishmen  were  slain,  and  nine-  ■■■^  ^" 
tenchmen,  besides  many  who  were  wounded.    Count  oat  of  the 
e  and  the  remnant  of  his  party  made  their  way  oat """' 
town,  and  hastened  back  to  King  Eadward  at  Glou- 

They  there  told  the  story  after  their  own  fashion,  EuiUm 
ng  of  course  all  the  blame  upon  the  insolent  bui^bers  meg  ^f 
■er,*  It  is  not  hard  to  throw  oneself  into  the  position  S^'j^n'? 
accusers.  To  cbivalrous  Frenchmen  the  act  of  the 
h  burgher  tn  defending  his  bouse  against  a  forcible 
would  seem  something  quite  beyond  their  under- 
igs.  To  their  notions  the  appeal  to  ngbt  and  law 
ich  Englishmen  were  familiar,  would  seem,  on  the 
f  men  of  infenor  rank,  something  almost  out  of 
urse  of  nature.  We  often  see  the  same  sort  of 
'  now-a-days  in  men  whom  a  long  course  of  mili- 
abite,  a  life  spent  in  the  alternation  of  blind  obedi- 
id  arbitrary  command,  has  made  incapable  of  under- 
ig  those  notions  of  right  and  justice  which  seem 
ly  pitun  to  men  who  are  accustomed  to  acknowledge 
iter  but  the  Law.*  The  crime  of  Eustace  was  a  dark 
lut  we  amy  be  indined  to  pass  a  heavier  judgement 
1  the  crime  of  the  English  King,  who,  on  the  mere 
tion  of  the  stranger,  condemned  bis  own  subjects 
it  a  bearing.    When  Eastaee  had  told  his  tale,  the 

on.  Febib.  1048.  "Fort«ii  EoBUtiuH  hcfda  geoydd  t-ua  oyiig« 
Bceolds  beon  mirs  gylt  )i<ere  bnrhwuii  ^onne  bis,  Ac  hit 
Bwa."     S»  Will.  Halma.     "Inde   »d   curiam    podom    reforoiw, 

le  secrctaiD,  sun  partu  patronus  uaiateng,  intm  Regia  in  AQglc* 

<hI.  vii.  104.      frtirri  yip  irfi   8<m^i  f^fUi,   Ttv  iroStifiaiffuvi 
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CHAP.  vn. 


Eadward 
commands 
Grodwine 
to  iaflict 
military 
chastifle- 
ment  on 
the  town« 


King  became  very  wroth  with  the  burghers  of  Dover,^ 
and  this  time  he  thought  that  he  had  not  only  the  will 
but  the  power  to  hurt.^  He  sent  for  Godwine^  as  £arl 
of  the  district  in  which  the  offending  town  lay.  The 
English  champion  was  then  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic 
rejoicing.  He  had^  like  the  King^  been  strengthening 
himself  by  a  foreign  alliance^  and  had  just  connected  his 
house  with  that  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Tostig^  the  third 
son  of  Godwine^  had  just  married  Judith^  the  daughter  or 
near  kinswoman  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders.^  Such  a  marriage 
could  hardly  have  been  contracted  without  a  political 
object.  An  alliance  with  a  prince  reigpiing  in  the  debate- 
able  land  between  France  and  Germany^  a  land  which^ 
though  its  princes  were  rapidly  becoming  French,  had  by 
no  means  wholly  lost  its  Teutonic  character,  was  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  Lotharingian  connexion  so  steadily 
maintained  by  Godwine  and  Harold.  At  the  same  time, 
an  alliance  with  a  prince  who  had  been  so  lately  in  arms 
against  England  may  not  have  tended  to  increase  God- 
wine's  favour  with  the  King.  The  Earl  left  the  marriage- 
feast  of  his  son,  and  hastened  to  the  King  at  Gloucester. 
Eadward  then  told  him  what  insults  had  been  offered 
within  his  Earldom  to  a  sovereign  allied  to  himself  by 
friendship  and  marriage.  Let  Godwine  go,  and  subject 
the  offending  town  to  all  the  severity  of  military  chastise- 
ment.'*   Godwine  had  once  before  been  sent  on  the  like 


'  Cbron.  Petarib.  1048.  "And  weartJ  se  cyng  8wy|>e  gram  witJ  Jm 
T)urhware."  *  See  above,  p.  16. 

'  "Baldwines  mage"  says  tbe  Worcester  Chronicler;  Florence  (105 1) 
alters  tbis  into  "filia.**  The  Biographer  of  Eadward,  p.  404,  says  "soror," 
making  her  Eadward's  niece,  which  is  bard  to  understand.  It  is  from  this 
passage  that  we  learn  that  all  this  happened  just  at  the  very  time  of  Tostig^s 
marriage  ;  "  Acciderant  hffic  in  ipsis  nuptiis  filii  sni  ducis  Tostini."  The 
title  of  "  Daz"  is  premature. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And  ofseende  se  cyng  Godwine  eorl,  and  baed  bine 
faran  into  Cent  mid  imfrit^a  to  Dofiran."  The  full  force  of  the  word 
"unfri'Sa*'  may  be  understood  by  its  being  so  constantly  applied  to  the 
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id  in  the  days  of  Harthacnut.^  He  had  then  not  cbap.  vn. 
i  to  refiifie,  though  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  *^™"^"" 
wn  the  infliction  of  a  hareh  and  unjust  sentence.  And,  (.veea  tlie 
'  aH,  the  two  cases  were  not  alike.  In  the  case  ofwoioester 
cester,  Godwine  wob  required  to  act  as  a  military  ^^u?"' 
[nander  asunst  a  town  which   was   not    within  hia  ""*  Dovar 

^  .  ,  under  Eftd- 

imment,  and  whoee  citizens  stood  in  no  special  relation  wmxI. 
im.  The  citizens  of  Worcester  too  had  been  guilty 
real  crime.  Their  crime  was  indeed  one  which  might 
ily  hare  been  pardoned,  and  the  punishment  decreed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence.  Still  the  death 
le  two  HooBecarls  fairly  called  for  some  atonement, 
gh  certainly  not  for  an  atonement  of  the  kind  eom- 
led  by  Harthacnut.  At  that  time  too  it  was  pro- 
f  sonnd  policy  in  Godwine  to  undertake  the  eom- 
ion  in  which  he  was  joined  with  the  other  great  Earls 
!nglandj  and  merely  to  do  his  best  to  lighten  its 
rity  in  act.  But  in  the  present  case  all  the  circnm- 
[«s  were  different.  Dover  was  a  town  in  Godwine's 
Earldom ;  it  would  almost  seem  that  it  was  a  town  con- 
sd  with  him  by  a  special  tie,  a  town  whose  burghers 
:ed  a  part  of  his  personal  following.*     At  all  events  it 

ih  umieB  and  fleeta.    Saa  vol.  i.  p.  337.    So  WmiMO  of  MalmMbnr; 
}(t)  ;  "QuunTU  Bei  juBBiBaet  ilium  continnb  cum  eieroitD  in  Candid 
isd,  in  DorobornenBea  giariter  oltunuQ." 
««  to].  L  p.  580. 

Lron.  Petrib.  "  And  so  eorl  nolde  Ti&  geftwEmn  t»ra  tn&re ;  fbr- 
ini  wtea  la5  to  smTrrene  his  agene  fblgttS."  One  night  be  tempted 
lieye  that  tliis  laot  void  implied  some  Bpeciil  connexion  between 
me  and  Dover,  vera  it  not  that  ve  directly  after  read,  "on  Swegenes 
!  FolgoSe,"  where  it  can  liardlj  mean  more  than  that  the  place  was 
n  hJB  jniiadiotion  aa  Esil.     The  very  firtit  entry  in  DomeadiLy  repro- 

t  ^nine  aa  receiving  >  third  of  tbe  royal  revanneg  in  Dover,  bnt  tliii 
f  EonfMrimply  bia  reguUrrevenne  aaEarl.  The  ralationsofthetowna- 
jithe  Crown  are  ntlier  mlnntely  deioribed.    They  held  their  privi- 

tf  providing  twenty  abipa  yearly  for  fifteen  days  ;  each  had  a  crew 
i^n^-one  men.  There  ia  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  demanda  of 
ce  and  hia  fellowen  wen  other  than  utterly  illegal. 
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J  CHAP.  VII.  was  a  town  over  which  he  exercised  the  powers  of  the 

^  highest  civil  magistracy^  where^  if  it  was  his  duty   to 

punish  the  guilty^  it  was  equally  his  duty  to  defend  and 
shelter  the  innocent.     Such  a  town  he  was  now  bidden, 
without  the  least  legal  proof  of  any  offence^  to  visit  with 
Godwine     all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword.     Grodwine  was  not  long 
j      j  obey  the     in  choosing  his  course.     Official  duty  and  puhlic  policy, 

I      t  ^6^.       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  abstract  justice  and  humanity,  dictated  a  dis- 

1  tinct  r^isal.    Now  or  never  a  stand  was  to  be   made 

against  the  strangers.  Now  that  Englishmen  had  been 
insulted  and  murdered  by  the  King's  foreign  favourites, 
the  time  was  indeed  come  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  under 
which  those  favourites  were  beginning,  to  deal  with  Eng- 
land as  with  a  conquered  country.  The  eloquent  voice  of 
the  great  Earl  was  raised^  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  pro- 
bably in  the  presence  of  Eustace  and  the  other  strangers,  in 
I  He  de-       the  causc  of  truth  and  justice.^    In  England,  he  told  them, 

i  legal  trial   there  was  .a  Law  supreme  over  all,  and  courts  in  which 

for  the       {ustice  could  be  denied  to  no  man.     Count  Eustace  had 

burghers.    ** 

brought  a  charge  against  the  men  of  Dover.  They  had,  as  he 
alleged,  broken  the  King's  peace,  and  done  personal  wrong 
I  to  himself  and  his  companions.     Let  then  the  magistrates 

of  the  town  be  summoned  before  the  King  and  his  Witan,  - 

I  I  get  my  speech  firom  William  of  Mahnesbury  (ii.  119),  whose  aooonnt 
is  very  clear  and  full,  and  thoroaghly  favourable  to  Gkxlwine.     "  Intellexit 
vir  acrioris  ingenii,  unius  tanttun  partis  auditia  allegationibus,  non  debere 
proferri  sententiam.    Itaque  . .  .  restitit,  et  qu6d  omnes  alienigenas  apud 
«  Begis  gratiam  invalescere  .invideret,  et  qu6d  compatiiotis  amicitiam  pr«- 

stare  yellet.  Pzseterea  videbatur  ejus  responslo  in  rectitudinem  propensior, 
ut  magnates  illius  castelli  bland^  in  curi&  Regis  de  seditione  convenirentur ; 
sise  poflsent  explaoitare,  illsesi  abirent;  si  nequirent,  pecunift  vel  corporum 
suorum  dispendio,  Begi  oujus  pacem  infregerant,  et  Comiti  quern  Isaserant, 
satisiaoerent :  iniquum  videri  ut  quoe  tutari  debeas,  eos  ipse  potissimum 
inauditos  adjudioes."  Here  are  the  words  which  either  tradition  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Crodwine,  or  else  which  a  hostile  historian  deliberately  con- 
ceived as  most  in  keeping  witli  his  character.  Who  would  recognize  in 
Jbhis  assertor  of  the  purest  principles  of  right  the  object  of  the  savaga 
invectives  of  William  of  Poitiers  ? 


I 
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lere  be  heard  in  their  own  defence  and  in  that  of  chap,  til 
'ellow-bargherB.  If  they  conld  make  a  good  excuse 
eir  coadnct,  let  them  depart  unhort ;  if  they  could 
ved  to  have  sinned  against  the  King  or  against  the 
,  let  them  pay  for  their  faolt  with  their  purses  or' 
h&T  penons.  He,  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  was 
Ltural  protector  of  the  men  of  Dover ;  he  would  never 
to  any  sentence  pronounced  agidnst  them  without 

trial,  nor  would  he  consent  to  the  infliction  of 
art  of  illegal  hardship   upon  those  nhom  he  wag 

to  defend.  The  Earl  then  went  his  way ;  he  had 
his  own  duty ;  he  was  accustomed  to  these  mo- 
ry  ebullitions  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
-law,  and  he  expected  that  the  a&ir  would  soon  be 
ten.' 

there  were  infiuences  about  Eadward  which  cut  off 
pe  of  any  such  peaceful  settlement  of  the  matter. 
»  probably  still  lingered  about  the  King,  to  repeat 
n  story,  to  enlarge  on  the  insolence  of  the  men  of 
,  and  on  the  disobedience— he  would  call  it  the 
1 — of  the  West-Saxon  Earl  himself.  And  the>e  AmhViBhop 
Qother  voice  ever  at  the  royal  ear,  ever  ready  to  ^^^^^  om 

the  royal  mind   against  the  English   people  and  ^"^^ 
leader.     The  foreign  monk  who  sat  on  the  throne  Godwins. 
miny  English  saints  again  seized  the  opportunity  to 

the  calumnies  of  past  times.  He  once  more  im- 
d  apon  the  Xing  that  the  man  who  refused  to  obey 
ilcTS,  the  man  who  had  protected,  perhaps  excited, 
ouB  burghers  against  his  dearest  friends,  was  tiao 
ar.  who  Iiad,  years  before,  betrayed  his  brother  to  a 
of  torment.'    The  old  and  the  new  chaiges  worked 


if  Eadwnrd,  aee  ftbove,  p,  13. 

r>:TiTal  of  tbe  atory  nbout  JU&«<1  uid  the  iipeciiJ  jiut  pUjed  .by 
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CHAP.  vu.  together  on  the  King's  mind^  and  he  summoned  a  Meetings 

i^mon^  of  the  Witan  at  Gloucester,  to  sit  in  judgement,  no  longer 

to  Glouce»-  on  the  men  of  Dover,  who  seem  by  this  time  to  have  been 

chaiges      forgotten,  but  on  Oodwine  himself.^    The  Earl  now  saw 

^wine. '  ^^^^  ^^  must  be  prepared  for  all  risks.    And,  just  at  this 

moment,  another  instance  of  the  insolence  and  violence 

of  the  foreigners  in  another  part  of  the  Kingdom  served 

BaildiDg  of  to  stir  up  men's  minds  to  the  highest  pitch.     Among  the 

CasUe  in     Frenchmen  who  flocked  to  the  land  of  promise  was  one 

Hereford-    ^amed  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob,  who  had  received   a 

grant  of  lands  in  Herefordshire.     He  and  his  son  Osbem 

had  there  built  a  castle  on  a  spot  which,  by  a  singularly 

lasting  tradition,   preserves  to  this  day  the  memory  of 

himself  and  his  building.^  The  fortress  itself  has  vanished, 

but  its  site  is  still  to  be   marked,   and    the   name    of 

Richard's  Castle,  still  borne  by  the  parish  in  which  it 

stood,  is  an  abiding  witness  of  the  deep  impression  which 

its  erection  made  on  the  minds  of  the  men  of  those  times. 

Import  of    The  building  of  castles  is  something  of  which  the  Eng- 

ing  of        lish  writers  of  this  age  frequently  speak,  and  speak  always 

with  a  special  kind  of  horror.^    Both  the  name  and  the 

Archbishop  Bobert  cornea  from  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  I  shall 
discuss  this  point  in  Appendix  L. 

^  The  summoning  of  the  Witan  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle ;  "  Da  sende  se  cyng  eftre  eallon  his  witan,  and  bead  heom 
cuman  to  Gleaweceastre  neh  |>ere  sefter  Sea  Maria  nuessan.*'  The  charge 
against  God  wine  comes  from  the  Life  of  Eadward,  p.  401 ;  "Ergb  per- 
turbato  Bege  de  talibus  plus  justo,  convenerunt  de  k>t&  BritanniA  [did  any 
Scottish  or  Welsh  princes  appear?]  quique  potentes  et  duces  Glaucestrae 
regie  palatio,  ubique  in  eo  querimoniam  talium  habente,  perlata  est  in 
insontem  Ducem  tanti  criminis  aoousatio." 

'  Biohard,  the  son  of  Scrob  or  Scrupe,  and  son-in-law  of  Bobert  the 
Deaoon  (Flor.  Wig.  1052),  appears  in  Domesday,  186  5.  His  son  Osbem, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  appears  repeatedly  in  Domesday  as  a 
great  landowner  in  Herefordshire  and  elsewhere.  See  176  b,  180, 
186  5,  a6o. 

»  See  the  entries  in  the  Chronicles,  Wig.  1066,  Petrib.  1087,  1137.  In 
all  these  passages  the  building  of  castles  is  reckoned  among  the  chief 
grievances  of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  and  of  the  anarchy  of  the  time 


castles. 
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thing  were  new.     To  fortify  a  town,  to  build  a  citadel  to  chap.  vii. 
protect  a  town,  were  processes  with  which  England  had 
long  been  familiar.^    To  contribute  to-  such  necessary  pub- 
lic works  was  one  of  the  three  immemorial  obligations 
from  which  no  Englishman  could  free  himself.^    But  for 
a  private  landowner  to  raise  a  private  fortress  to  be  the 
terror  of  his  neighbours  was  something  to  which  English- 
men  had  hitherto  been   unaccustomed,   and  for  such   a 
structure  the  English  language  had  hitherto  contained  no 
name.     But  now  the  tall,  square,  massive  donjon  of  the 
Normans,  a  building  whose  grandest  type  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Conqueror's  own  Tower  of  London  and  in  the  more 
enriched  keep   of  Rochester,  began,  doubtless  on  a  far 
humbler  scale,  to  rear  itself  over  the  dwellings  of  English- 
men.    Normandy  had,  during  the  minority  of  William, 
been  covered  with  such  buildings,  'and  his  wise  policy  had 
levelled  many  of  them  with  the  ground.^    Such  buildings, 

of  Stephen.  Compare  Giraldaa'  description  of  Ireland,  after  the  invahions 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  (Exp.  Hib.  ii.  34.  vol.  v.  p.  865  Dimock) ; 
'<  InsuU  Hibemica,  de  man  usque  ad  mare,  ex  toto  mibacta  et  inccutellala.** 
Cf.  ii.  38,  39. 

^  On  the  different  developements  of  fortification  in  England,  see  vol. 
i.  pp.  64,  338.    The  Norman  castle  makes  the  fifth  stage. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  99-101. 

*  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  destruction  of  castles  in  Normandy  when 
I  oome  to  deal  with  the  reign  of  William  in  that  country.  This  is  the  real 
cause  why  Normandy  contains  so  few  castles  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century.  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  the  castles  of 
the  eleventh  century,  either  in  Normandy  or  in  England,  were  commonly 
of  wood.  The  temporary  wooden  towers  which  were  often  used  in  the 
military  art  of  the  time,  and  which  sometimes  are  called  castles,  are  also 
sometimes  pointedly  distinguished  from  the  permanent  stone  fortresses. 
Thus  in  the  Angevin  Chronicle  in  Labb^,  i.  386,  287,  we  read  how  in  1025 
Count  Odo  of  Chartres  (see  vol.  i.  p.  509,  and  in  the  next  chapter)  besieged 
the  castle  which  Fulk  of  Anjou  had  built  as  an  iwirfixiCfUs  against  Tours 
(contra  dvitatem  Turonicam  firmaverat),  and  "  turrem  Uffneam  mirss  alti- 
tndinis  super  domgionem  ipsius  castri  erexit.'*  The  donjon  itself  was  surely 
of  stone.  We  shall  find  other  evidence  of  the  same  kind  in  the  next 
Chapter.  Stone  was  also  fast  coming  into  use  for  domestic  as  well  as  for 
inllitary   and  ecclesiastical  buildings.     Avesgaud,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans, 
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CHAP.  Tir.  strange  to  English  eyes,  bore  no  English  name,  but  re- 
tained their  French  designation  of  castles,^  Such  a  castle 
at  once  became  a  centre  of  all  kinds  of  oppression.  Men 
were  harboured  in  it,  and  deeds  were  done  within  its 
impregnable  walls,  such  as  could  find  no  place  in  the  open 
hall  of  the  ancient  English  Theg^.  So  it  was  with  the 
castle  which  was  now  raised  within  the  government  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Godwine.  The  Welshmen,  as  they  are  called 
•—that  is,  not  Britons,  but  Frenchmen,  Gal^WelsA,  not 
Bret-Wehh — built  their ^castle,  and  ^^ wrought  all  the  harm 
and  besmear** — an  expressive  word  which  has  dropped  out 
of  the  language — ''to  the  King's  men  thereabouts  that 
they  might/' ^  Here  then  was  another  wrong,  a  wrong 
perhaps  hardly  second  to  the  wrong  which  had  been  done 
*  at  Dover.     Alike  in  Kent  and  in  Herefordshire  men  had 

i  felt  the  sort  of  treatment  which  they  were  to  expect  if  the 

King's  foreign  favourites  were  to  be  any  longer  tolerated. 
The  time  was  now  come  for  Englishmen  to  make  a  stand. 

I 

I  rebailt  in  stone  both  the  episcopal  palace  and  ako  a  hospital ;  before  him 

they  had  been  of  wood — '*  quss  antea  ligneae  fuerat,  petrinas  . .  oonstitait." 
I  Gesi.  Ep.  Cenom.  ap.  Mabillon,  Vetera  Analecta,  iii.  300*. 

I  }  The  woM  "  castel"  evideatly  appears  at  this  Btag«  to  denote  tome  new 

J  thing,  quite  distinct  from  the  >famiBar  *'barh"  of  earlier  times.    So  Orderio 

I  (511  G),  in  speaking  of  the  rarity  of  castles  in  England  before  the  Norman 

Conqaest,  speaks  of  the  name  as  something  specially  French ;  **  Munitiones 
(giNU  eattdla  OcUli  nvmcupant)  Angliois  pro^ndis  paucissim»  faerant." 
He  adds,  '*  ob  hoc  'iLngli,  licet  bellicoei  fuerint  et  andaces,  ad  resistendam 
tamen  »MT»i«ia  exstiterant  debiliores." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  104S.  '*i»  luefdon  >a  Wdiiee  menu  gewroht  ssnne 
t»stel  on  Herefordsoire  on  Swegenes  eorles  folgotfe,  and  wrohton  elo 
Kssra  haime  and  bismere  Jws  oynges  mannan  -Mr  abutan  )ie  hi  mihton." 
Tliese  Welshmen  are  undoubtedly  Frenchmen  (see  Earle,  p.  345.  Lingard,  i. 
337.  Lappenberg,  508) ;  Britons  did  not  build  castles,  nor  were  they  on 
such  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  King  Eadward.  William  of 
Malmesbury's  misconception  of  the  whole  passage  (ii.  199)  is  amusing ;  "ut 
Walenses  compescerent  qui,  tyrannidem  in  Regem  meditantes,  oppidum  in 
pngo  Herefordensi  obfirmaverant,  ubi  tuno  Swanus,  unus  ex  filiis  Godwini, 
•militisB  pr»tendebat  ezcubias."  This  last  is  simply  a  misunderstanding  of 
^be  words*' on  Swegenes  eorles  folgo9e,"  which  seems  merely  to  mean 
**  within  Swegen!s  government." 
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Barl  of  the  Weet-SaxoDS  waa  not  a  man  to  be  ohap.  tii. 
to  hifl  country  at  such  a  moment.     He,  with  liui  ^^  ^" 
'egen  and  Harold,  gatliered  together  the  force  of  """^S^*** 
iree  Earldoms  at  BeverstoDe  in   Gloaceatershire.  itone  with 
I  point  on  the  Cotswolds,  not  far  from  the  Abbey  ^^^i,  j^]. 
aesburyj  still  marked  by  a  castle  of  &r  later  date,  ^"f^^ 
lEuning  fragments  of  which  form  one  of  the  moet 
.hie  antiquitjes  of  the  district.     At  this  time  it 

0  have  been  a  royal  possession,  and  it  may  not 
'  have  contained  a  royal  house,  which  would  pro- 
3  at  the  disposal  of  Swegen  as  Earl  of  the  shire.^ 
trstone  then  assembled  the  men  of  Wessex,  of  East- 
end  of  that  part  of  Mercia  which  was  nnder  the 
ion  of  Sw^en.  They  came,  it  would  seem,  ready 
}r  debate  or  for  battle,  as  might  happen.  We  must 
lin  remember  what  the  ancient  constitution  of  oar 

1  Assemblies  really  was.  If  all  actually  came  who 
met  right  to  come,  the  Gemot  was  a  ready-made 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  an  army, 
i  together  as  an  army,  sometimes  took  on  itself 
ctions  of  a  Oem6t.^    Meanwhile,  while  Godwine  Th«  forcM 
sd  his  men  at  Beveretone,  the  forces  of  the  Earl-  Lrofrjo,  ' 
if  Siward,  Leofric,   and   B«lph   were    assembling  ""^  ^i"*. 
he  King  at  Gloucester.  Each  of  the  two  gatherings  Glouomter. 
)a8s  for  the  local  Witenagemdt  of  one  half  of  Eng- 
At  the  head  of  the  men  of  three  Earldoms  God- 
is  still  bolder  than  when  he  had  stood  aloae  in  the 
resence.     He  had  then  only  refused  to  punish  the 

rstono  appesn  in  Domaailky  (163)  only  m  ui  kppentUge  to  tbe 
-tiip  of  Berkeley,  kDd  ia  not  mentioned  tA  t>  poawrion  of  Qodwine. 

■  one  would  have  Bipeoted  to  Gad  one  of  the  EkrI'i  many  bousM 
the  place  of  meeting.     But  perhapi  the  miggestioii  in  the  text 

other  Wid  the  nyBteiioiu   Mnnazioa  Iwtween  Godwine  uid 
laee  Aprendii  E)  mqgt  not  be  forgotten. 
uore,  p.  104- 
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CHAP.  VII. 


God  wine's 
offers  to  the 
King  re- 
fused 
through 
the  in- 
flaenoe  of 
French- 
men. 

Grodwine 
demands 
the  sur- 
render of 
Eustace 
and  the 


innooent  j  he  now  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
His  first  steps  however  were  conciliatory.  He  first  de- 
manded an  audience  for  himself  and  his  sons,  as  Earls  of 
the  three  Earldoms ;  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  take 
counsel  with  the  King  and  his  Witan  on  all  matters 
touching  the  honour  of  the  King  and  his  people.^  He 
even  offered  to  renew  his  compurgation  on  the  old  charge 
of  the  death  of  ^Ifred.^  But  the  Frenchmen  swarmed 
around  the  King;  they  filled  his  ears  with  the  usual 
charges  against  Godwine  and  his  sons ;  they  assured  him 
that  the  only  object  of  the  Eads  was  to  betray  him.^ 
Eadward  therefore  refused  the  audience,  and  declined  to 
receive  the  compurgation.^  Godwine  then  took  a  higher 
tone ;  messages  were  sent  in  his  name  and  in  the  name  of 
the  men  of  the  three  Earldoms,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  Eustace  and  his  men  and  of  the  Frenchmen  at  Richard's 
Castle.^    The  demand  was  a  bold  one ;  Godwine  asked  for 


*  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  "  Da  com  Godwine  eorl  and  Swegen  eorl  and 
Harold  eorl  togSHlere  set  Byferesstane  and  manig  mann  mid  heoni,  to  tSon 
het  hi  woldon  &ran  to  heora  cyne-hlaforde,  and  to  )>am  witan  eallon  )>e 
mid  him  gegaderode  waeron,  ^t  hi  ^ss  cynges  nsd  hsefdon,  and  hiB  fultum, 
and  ealra*witenay  hu  hi  mihton  ^ses  cynges  bismer  awrecan  and  ealies 
}>eod8cipes." 

*  Vita  Eadw.  40  f .  "  Quod  ubi  per  quosdam  fideles  comperit  [Grodwinus], 
nusais  legatis,  paoem  Regis  petivit,  legem  purgandi  to  de  objaoto  crimine 
fmstilk  prsBtulit." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "Da  wseron  >a  Wslisoe  menn  aetforan  mid  Jxun 
C3mge,  and  forwregdon  Hk  eorlas  |>0et  hi  ne  moston  cuman  on  his  eagon 
gedhOe,  foi^an  hi  sndon  l^set  hi  woldon  cuman  |»ider  for  >es  cynges 
gwicdome. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  p.  401.  "Nam  adeo  super  hujus  sceleris  fide  animum 
Rex  induzerat  ut  neo  verbum  aliquod  oblate  purgationis  audire  posset.*' 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1059.  "  Ealle  gearwe  to  wige  ongean  >one  cyng.  buton 
man  ageafe  Enstatsius  and  his  men  heom  to  handsoeofe,  and  eac  >a  Fren- 
cyscan  >e  on  )>ai»  eatUUe  wnron."  "The  castle"  undoubtedly  means 
Richard's  Castle,  as  it  must  mean  in  the  entry  of  the  next  year  in  the  same 
Chronicle.  The  Frenchmen  in  the  castle  are  distinguished  from  Eustace 
and  his  men.  So  Lappenberg,  508.  Florence  (1051}  clearly  misunderstood 
the  passage  when  he  translated  it  "  insuper  et  Nortmannos  et  Bononienses 
qui  castellum  in  Doruvemitt  cliv^o  tenuerant."  It  shows  the  impression  which 
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render  of  the  person  of  a  foreign  prince,  the  King's  chap,  vti, 
Tonrite  snd  brother-in-law.     Bnt  the  demand,  if^ii^j^" 
'ae  perfectly  justifiable.     The  two  parties  of  French-  September 
ad  been  guQty  of  outrageous   crimes  within   the 
itions  of  Godwine  and  Sw^eu  respectively.     The 
instead  of  bringiog  them  to  justice,  was  sheltering 
md  even  listening  to  their  charges  against  innocent 
Their  lawful  judges,  the  Earls  of  the  two  districts, 
^7,  at  the  head  of  the  Witan  of  their  Earldoms,  to 
;  jostice  which  the  King  had  refused.     The  denuind 
tmingly  backed  by  threats  of  an  appeal  to  that  last 
nit  by  which  anrighteoas  rulers  must  be  brought 
ion.     Oodwine  and  his  followers   threatened   war 
.  Eadward,  as  the  later  Barons  of  England  threatened 
^nst  John.^    The  King  was  frightened  and  par- 
He  sent  to  hasten  the  coming  of  Siward,  Leofric,  TbeNorth- 
ilph,  and  bade  them  bring  a  force  strong  enough  ^    ^^, 
1  Godwine  and  his  party  in  check.     Seemingly  they  '""  forces- 

fi^  brought  or  sent  only  a  small  body  of  men ; 
they  heard  the  fall  state  of  the  case,  they  hastened 

King  with  the  whole  force  of  their  Earldoms,  and 
(1  confidence  to  hie  timid  mind.'  This  was  the  sort 
ision  which  was  sure  to  awaken  those  provincial 
ies  which  in  that  age  were  often  lulled  to  sleep,  but 

were  never  completely  got  rid  of.  The  northern 
iithum  parts  of  England  were  again  arrayed  against 

a  Cnstle  lutd  made  on  men's  mind  tlutt  it  wu  knnwn  geoerBlly  as 
alle,"  aid  Ihw  reference  by  the  Worcester  Chronicler  to  >  port  of 
r  whicb  he  hns  not  himaelf  given  nt  length  is  t.  itrong  confirm&- 
le  truth  of  the  Peterborough  narratiTe. 

.  Wend.iii.  »^.  "  Juravemnt  super  majns  altare,  quod,  ai  Bei 
libertatw  jam  dictaa  conoedere  difliigeret,  ijiei  ei  guerram  tamdiu 
L  et  ah  ^m  fidelitate  ae  (afatrahsrent." 

.  Wig.  1051.  "Ob  id  aatem  ad  tempue  Rez  pertenitua,  et  in 
ugnocanitita(ua,qaid«gere(ignorabatpenitu>.  SedubieiOTdtum 
I.aolriin,  Siwanli,  et  Radolfi  adventare  oomperit,  ae  nollatenoa 
u  ulioB^ue  reqniBitoi  traditunim  conatnnter  retpondit." 
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I 

CHAP.  yii.  terms.     Each  had  been  declared  to  be  alike  the  King's 

i  friends;  each  alike  had  given  hostages  to  the  other;  the 

I  matters  at  issue  between  them  were  to  be  fairly  discossed 

in  the  adjourned  Gemot.     Instead  of  this  agreement  beings 

!  carried  out.  Godwine  and  his  sons  found  themselves  dealt 

*                  The  out-  with  as  criminals.    The  first  act  of  the  Assembly^  seem- 

Swegen  ^^g^Y  before  Gt)dwine  and  his  sons  had  appeared  at  all^ 

renewed,  ^ng  to  renew  the  outlawry  of  Swegen.*    No  act  could 

Ii\]U8tioe  of  . 

iterenewal.  be  more  unjust.  His  old  crimes  could  no  longer  be  brought 
up  against  him  with  any  fairness.  The  time  when  they 
might  have  been  rightly  urged  was  on  the  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  his  former  outlawry.^  But^  whether  wisely 
or  unwisely,  that  outlawry  had  been  legally  reversed ; 
Sw^fen  had  been  restored  to  his  Earldom,  a  restoration 
which  of  course  implied  the  absolute  pardon  of  all  his 
former  offences.  Since  that  time,  we  hear  of  no  fresh 
crime  on  his  part,  unless  it  were  a  crime  to  have  been 
a  fellow-worker  with  his  father,  his  brother,  and  the  men 
of  his  Earldom,  in  resistance  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
strangers.  To  condemn  Swegen  afresh  for  his  old  offences 
was  a  flagrant  breach  of  all  justice ;  to  condemn  him  for 
his  kte  conduct  was  a  breach  of  justice  equally  flagrant 
in  another  way.  Besides  this,  his  condemnation  on  this 
last  ground  would  carry  with  it  an  equal  condemnation  of 
Godwine  and  Harold.  Swegen  then  was  outlawed,  and  that, 

Qodwiiie    88  fav  as  we  can  see,  without  a  hearing;    and  Godwine 


roldti^.    and  Harold  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  King, 

Ufo^th    ^'^^'^^^y   ^  criminals   to  receive  judgement.      Bishop 

King.        Stigand,  in  whose    diocese    Gt>dwine    was    then  living, 

procured  some  delay  ;^   but.  Archbishop  Robert  took  ad- 

'  So  I  infer  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1048  ;  "  Da  awn's  man 
Swegen  eorl  titlah,  and  stefnode  man  Godwine  eorle  and  Harolde  eorle  to 
^n  gemote."  The  Woroenter  Chronicle  puts  H  a  little  later,  along  with 
the  demand  for  the  hostages.  *  See  above,  p.  108. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  403.  "  Elaborante  Stigando  .  .  qui  etia^Q  tunc  medius 
ibat,  proorastinata  est  judicii  dies,  dum  Bex  su  orum  uteretur  consiliou."  ' 
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he  Ml-Bide  which  overlooks  the  fairest  and  most  ohap.  yii. 

of  English  valleys.'  The  hroad  Severn  woand 
b  the  plain  beneath  them ;  beyond  ita  sandy  flood 
wage  beyond  range,  the  hills  which  guarded  the 
f  the  still  unconqnered  Briton;  Far  away,  like  a 
e  of  another  world,  opened  the  deep  vale  of  the 

Axe,'  the  mountain  land  of  Brecheiniog,  where,  in 
rthest  distance,  the  giant  Beacons  soar,  vast  and 
lie  mightiest  natorat  fortress  of  the  southern  Cymry. 
then  some  glimpses  of  days  to  come  may  have 
1  the  sonl  of  Harold,  as  he  looked  forth  on  the  land 

was,  before  many  years,  to  ring  with  his  renown, 

see  his  name  engraved  as  conqueror  on  the  trophies 
many  battle-fields.  They  passed  by  relics  of  un- 
>d  antiquity,  by  fortreaees  and  tombs  reared  by  the 

of  men  who  had  been  forgotten  before  the  days  of 
m,  some  perhaps  even  before  the  days  of  Cseear.   They 

by  the  vast  hill-fort  of  Uleybury,  where  the  Briton 
id  defiance  to  the  Roman  invader.  They  passed  by 
ge  mound,  the  Giants'-Chamber  of  the  dead,  covering 
mains  of  men  whose  name  and  race  had  passed  away, 
M  t)efore  even  the  Briton  had  fixed  himself  in  the 
s  of  the  West.*  Straight  in  their  path  rose  the 
s,  in  that  day  no  doubt  tall  and  slender,  of  the  great 
er  of  the  city  which  was  their  goal,  where  their  King 

willing  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his 

i  tha  tplendid  panegyric  of  W0iun  of  MalmMburf  on  this  regi<Hi 
Geetk  PonUficum  (Bcriptt.  p.  Bedam,  i6i)-  ^^  espeoially  ipe*ki 
ibundmnoe  of  tbe  Tineyonb  and  the  eicalleDce  of  the  wine,  which  was 
ir,  m  Mcaninglj  other  Bngliih  wine  waa,  but  aa  good  m  that  of 
.  ITo  wine  Ibdow  btowd  inthe  valeof  5eveEii,batthereiaeicetleDt 
idfeny. 

lie  fTOEpMt  bare  apoken  of  tee  Sydney  Smlth'a  Bketchea  of  Moral 
[.hj,  p.  ai8.  '  See  above,  p.  no. 

-  ilescriptiODi  of  then  two  ramarkable  moDmnents  of  prinueral  timea, 
'ilmmam  and  Frofeaeor  C.  C.  Babiugton,  see  the  Arohteologioal 
I.  vd-iJ.  (i8j4).  PP-3iS,3»8. 
,.  II.  h 
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CHAP.  vn.  people.    And,  still  far  beyond,  rose  other  hills,  the  heights 
of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  the  blue  range  of  Malvern 
and  the  far  distant  Titterstone,  bringing  the  host  as  it 
were  into  the  actual  presence  of  the  evil  deeds  with  which 
9  the  stranger  was  defiling  that  lovely  r^on,    Godwine 

I  had  kept  his  watch  on  the  heights  of  Beverstone,  as 

Thrasyboulos  had  kept  his  on  the  heights  of  FhylS,^  and 

he  now  came  down,  with  the  tmest  sons  of  England  at  his 

bidding,  ready,  as    need  might   bey  to    strive  for   her 

freedom  either  in  the  debates  of  the  Witan  or  in  the  actual 

War  hln-    storm  of  battle.    But  there  were  now  men  in  the  King^s 

'  theinte]>    ^^^^  ^t  Gloucester  who  were  not  prepared  to  shed  the 

'  htoi^^^^  blood  of  their  countrymen  in  the   cause  of   strangers, 

Eadward  had  now  oounsellorB  at  his  side  who  had  no 
mind  to  push  personal  or  provincial  jealousy  to  the  extent 
of  treason  to  their  common  country.  Earl  Leofric  had 
obeyed  the  command  of  the  King,  and  had  brought  the 
force  of  Mercia  to  the  royal  muster  at  Gloucester.  Some 
jealousies  of  Gbdwine  may  well  have  rankled  in  his  breast, 
but  love  of  his  country  was  a  stronger  feeling  still.  He 
was  not  ready  to  sacrifice  the  champion  of  England  to 
men  who  had  trampled  on  every  role  of  English  law  and 
I  of  natural  right,  men  who  seemed  to  deem  it  a  crime  if 

Englishmen  reftified  to  lie  still  and  be  butchered  on  their 
He  effects  hearth-stoncs.  The  good  old  Earl  of  the  Mercians  now, 
mhM^Mod  ^  ever,'  stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  peace  and 
th^^id^  compromise  between  extreme  parties.  The  best  men  of 
joumment  England  were  arrayed  in  one  host  or  the  other.  It  were 
Gem<5t.  maduess  indeed  for  Englishmen  to  destroy  one  another, 
simply  to  hand  over  the  land  to  its  enemies  without 
defence.'    But,  while  two  armed  hosts  stood  ready  for 

'    Cbild9  Harold,  u.  84  ; 

'' Spirit  of  Freedom,  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thoo  sat'st  with  Thrwybuliu  and  his  train/*  Ao. 
>  See  ToL  i.  p.  539. 
'  Chron.  Wig.  105  a.    '*  past  myeel  unrod  wsre  >et  by  togedere  oomon 
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,  there  was  no  room  for  peaceful  debate.  Let  both  ohap.  vn. 
lepart ;  let  hoatageB  be  given  on  both  Bides,  and  let 
[eeting  of  the  Witan  stand  adjoorned^  to  assemble 
after  a  few  weeks,  in  another  place.  Meanwhile 
mities  on  either  side  should  cease,  and  both  sides 
1  be  held  to  be  in  f oU  possession  of  the  king's  peace 
iendflhip.'  The  proposal  of  Ijeo&io  was  accepted  by 
parties,  and  the  Gem/5t  was  accordingly  a^'oumed, 
et  in  London  at  Michaelmas. 

I  objects  of  Leofric  in  this  momentary  compromise  Oemit  of 
ondoabtedly  honourable  and  patriotic.    But  King  geptember 
ud  and  his  foreign  advisers  seem  to  have  been  de-  ''9'  '°S'- 
ted  to  make  the  most  of  the  breathing-space  thus 
them  for  the  damage  of  the  national  cause.    The 
en^l<7ed  the  time  in  collecting  an  army  still  more  Ekdwud 
fdl  than  that  which  had  surrounded  him  at  Olou-  ^ahMd' 
,     He  seems  to  have  got  together  the  whole  force  '^"'  "™y- 
rthumberhmd  and  Mercia,  and  to  have  summoned 
omediate  following  of  the  King,  the  royal  House- 
and  periiaps  the  King's  immediate  Thegns,  even 
1  Godtnne's  own  Earidom.^    The  lUng'e  quarters 
probably  at  his  &vonrite  palace  of  Westminster. 
ine  came,  accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  the  men 
Earldom,  to  his  own  house  in  Sonthwark.'    Several  The  Kins'* 
ges  pacsed  to  and  &o  between  him  and  the  King.  Qodwine. 
t  soon  became  clear  that,  though  the  King's  full 
and  friendship  had  been  assured  to  Godwine,  there 
10  inteition  in  the  royal  councils  of  showing  him 
ivour,  cr  even  of  treating  him  with  common  justice, 
^wo  parties  had  separated  at  Gloacester  on  equal 

1.  L  p.  435],  fbrtua  twr  wk*  mart  )net  lOtoKe  tnt  wm  on  MagU- 
u  Mm  tnuD  gefylcnm ;  and  letoD  >nt  hi  tinua  feoodum  lymdon  to 
lid  lietwjx  oa  BflAun  to  mjoclnm  forvTrde.** 

cin,  Petrib.  104S.  "Dft  genedden  ^  witftu  on  legVer  luUie,  )Mat 
.  sclera  ^es  gMwio,  tnd  gaal  as  i^ng  godes  grtff  ttnd  his  fulne 
jipe  □□  sgfSre  betJfe."  *  See  Appandix  L,  *  lb. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  terms.     Each  had  been  declared  to  be  alike  the  King's 

friends;  each  alike  had  g^ven  hostages  to  the  other;  the 

matters  at  issue  between  them  were  to  be  fairly  discussed 

in  the  adjourned  Gemdt.     Instead  of  this  agreement  being 

carried  out^  Godwine  and  his  sons  found  themselves  dealt 

The  out-     with  as  criminals.    The  first  act  of  the  Assembly^  seem- 

S^^Q      ingly  before  Godwine  and  his  sons  had  appeared  at  all^ 

r^uatiroof^*®  to  renew  the  outlawry  of  Swegen.^    No  act  could 

itsrenewal.  be  more  unjust.   His  old  crimes  could  no  longer  be  brought 

up  against  him  with  any  fairness.    The  time  when  they 

might  have  been  rightly  urged  was  on  the  motion  for 

the  repeal  of  his  former  outiawry.'    But^  whether  wisely 

or  unwisely^  that  outlawry  had  been  legally  reversed; 

Sw^en  had  been  restored  to  his  Earldom^  a  restoration 

which  of  course  implied  the  absolute  pardon  of  all  his 

former  offences.     Since  that  time^  we  hear  of  no  fresh 

crime  on  his  part,  unless  it  were  a  crime  to  have  been 

a  fellow-worker  with  his  father,  his  brother,  and  the  men 

of  his  Earldom,  in  resistance  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 

strangers.    To  condemn  Swegen  a&esh  for  his  old  offences 

was  a  flagrant  breach  of  all  justice ;  to  condemn  him  for 

his  kte  conduct  was  a  breach  of  justice  equally  flagrant 

in  another  way.    Besides  this,  his  condemnation  on  this 

last  ground  would  carry  with  it  an  equal  condemnation  of 

Godwine  and  Harold.  Swegen  then  was  outlawed,  and  that, 

Godwine    88  fiur  as  we  Can  see,  without  a  hearing;   and  Godwine 

roldtum-    ^^^  Harold  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  King, 

bef"^th    ''^'^^fif^y   ®®  criminals   to  receive  judgement.      Bishop 

King.        Stigand,  in  whose    diocese    Godwine    was    then  living, 

procured  some  delay  ;^   but,  Archbishop  Robert  took  ad- 

>  So  I  infer  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  X048  ;  "  Da  owbIS  man 
Swegen  eorl  tltlah,  and  stefnode  man  Godwine  eorle  and  Hairolde  eorle  to 
)K>n  gemote."  The  Woroefiter  Chronicle  pats  it  a  little  later,  along  with 
the  demand  for  the  hoBtages.  *  See  above,  p.  108. 

*  Yito  Eadw.  401.  <'£laborante  Stigando  .  .  qui  etia«n  tunc  medius 
ibat,  procrastinata  est  judioii  dies,  dum  Rex  an  orum  uteretur  connliou.**  ' 
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ge  of  that  very  delay,  still  further  to  poison  the  cH*r.  va. 
's  mind  agaiiiEt  the  £arl.*  Godwioe,  after  the  treat- 
which  his  eldest  son  had  just  received,  declined  to 
ir,  tmless  he  received  an  assurance  of  the  Kings's 
r,  gnaranteed  by  the  plaoinj^  of  special  hostages 
is  hands,  as  pledges  for  his  personal  safety  during 
interview.  The  Kin^s  answer  was  apparently  a 
nd  that  the  Earls  should  allow,  or  perhaps  compel, 
le  King's  Thegns  who  had  joined  them,  to  go  over 
le  King's  side.^  The  demand  was  at  once  obeyed. 
m  time  the  tide  was  clearly  turning  against  Crodwine, 
bhe  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Sooth- 
was  getting  smaller  and  smaller.^  The  King  again  Fiokl  lum- 
noned  the  Earls  to  appear,  with  twelve  companions  the  Ewli. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  Stigand  was  -compelled, 
ver  against  his  will,  to  announce  as  a  serious  message 
odwine  that   the   King's   final   resolution  was  that 
vine  could  hope  for  his  peace  only  when  he  restored 
im  bis  brother  Alfred  and  his  companions  safe  and 
d.*     It  is  inconceivable   that  such  words   can  have 
ed  part  of  a  formal  summons,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
they  may  have  been  uttered  in  mockery,  either  by 
King  or  by  his  Norman  Archbishop.     But  whatever  Their  de-  • 
the  form  of  the  summons,  Gh)dwine  and  Harold  refused  aate.M,n. 
)pear,  uoless  they  received  hostages  and  a  safe-conduct  j^"  '•' 
their   coming  and    going."     Without  such  security 

'its  Eulw,  401. 

uth  nn  tto  whola  I  Uke  to  be  the  mautbg  oi  the  very  difflcolt 

nionB  of  the  two  Cbrotuder^  which  1  have  diionned  at  length  in 

r..)iv  L. 

hron.  Wig.  loji.    "And  hia  wemd  wanode  nfre  H  lenj'he  Ewi'GoT." 

iU  Eadw.  401,     "  Eo  |;B(Nlb«rto]  agente  tudem  a  Kege  prolata  tmt 

cum  hiec  iodusolubilu  caussc  qiue  agebatnr  difflnitio  ;  Illiun  idlioet 

;c  tunc  jrimttm  pone  eperare   paoein,  nbi  ei  reddidit  TiTnm  aauin 

m  cum  Buia  omnibn*  et  quo  eis  viventibnl  vel  ioterfectu  ablata  sunt 

■ilegritate  eorum." 

hi'.D.  Pelrib.    "Dageomdo  aeeorl  oB  griSe*  and  giila,  h»t  he  moite 

Ii'?lat1iin  Rt  nlfl  l>wra  Hog"  )»  him  man  onlede," 
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•  oHAF.  vn.  they  could  not  appear  in  an  Assembly  which  had  snnk 

{  into  a  mere  gathering  of  their  enemies,^  They  had  obeyed^ 

and  would  obey^  the  King  in  all  things  consistent  with 
their  safety  and  their  honour.  But  both  their  safety  and 
their  honour  would  be  at  stake^  if  they  appeared  before 
such  a  tribunal  without  any  sort  of  safeguard^  and  without 
their  usual  retinue  as  Earls  of  two  great  Earldoms.'  The 
j  demand  was  perfectly  reasonable.^    Oodwine  and  his  son 

could  not  be  expected  to  appear^  without  safeguards  of  any- 
kind^  in  such  an  assembly  as  that  which  now  surrounded  the 
King.  The  adjourned  Oemdt  had  been  summoned  for 
the  free  and  fair  discussion  of  all  disputes  between  two 
parties^  each  of  which  was  declared  to  be  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  King's  peace  and  friendship.  It  was  now 
turned  into  a  Courts  in  which  one  son  of  Godwine  had 
been  outlawed  without  a  crime  or  a  hearings  in  which 
Oodwine  himself  was  summoned  to  receive  judgement 
on  charges  on  one  of  which  he  had  been  years  before 
solemnly  acquitted.  The  hostages  and  the  safe-conduct 
were  refused.  The  refusal  was  announced  by  Stigand  to 
the  Earl  as  he  sat  at  his  evening  meal.  The  Bishop  wept ; 
the  Earl  sprang  to  his  feet^  overthrew  the  table/  sprang 
on  his  horse,  and^  with  his  sonSj  rode  for  his  life  all  that 
night.^    In  the  morning  the  King  held  his  Witenagemot^ 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  199),  from  whom  I  get  the  materials  of  God- 
wine's  answer,  makes  them  call  the  Assembly  "  oonventiciilmn  factiosornm.** 

'  Will.  Malms,  a.  s.  "  Si  veniant  inermes,  vit»  timeri  dispendiom ;  si 
panoos  stipatores  habeant,  glorias  fore  opprobriam.*' 

>  Kemble,  ii.  331.  '*Thej  very  properly  declined,  mider  such  drcum- 
ttances,  to  appear." 

*  Vita  Eadw.  p.  40a.  ''Flente  nimium  episcopo  Stigando,  qui  hajus 
legationis  mcsrens  bajulns  erat,  reppuUt  d  te  mensam  qwB  cuUlahatt  equis 
asoensis,  viam  ad  Bosanham  maritimam  celerihs  tetendit."  This  little  touch, 
coming  from  a  contemporary  and  friendly  writer,  increases  our  confidence 
in  the  story  of  the  Biographer,  difficult,  as  it  is,  at  first  sight  to  reconcile 
with  the  Chronicles. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  105a.  "  For  0a  on  niht  aw«g ;  and  se  cyng  hsfde  Hes 
•on  morgen  witenagemot" 


OUTLAWBT  OF  GODWINS  AND  HIB  SONS.  Ifil 

1  by  a  vote  of  th«  King  and  hia  wbola  army,^  God-  «>^-  ra- 
te and  his  sons  were  declared  outlaws,  bat  five  days  ^^  j^ 
■e  allowed  them  to  get  them  oat  of  the  Und.«    By  this  *^'y  _, 
te  Godwme,  Sw^^,  ToBtig,  and  Gyrth,  together  with  oodwim, 
tha  and  Jodith,  the  newly-married  wife  of  Toetig,  had  ^^^^ 
chad  either  Bosham  or  the  3oath-SaxonThomey.^  There  nfoge  in 
Id  be  littie  doabt  as  to  the  coarse  which  they  were  to 
e.      Flanders,  Bsldwinee  land,  was  the  common  refdge 
English  exiles,  and  Godwine  and  the  Flemish  Count 
said  to  have  been  boond  to  one  another  by  the  tie 
nany  matnal  benefits.*     It  was  at  the  court  of  Baldwin 
t  Swegen  had  taken  refuge  in  his  exile,  and  the  Count 
i  the  near  kinsman,  perhaps  the  father,  of  Tostig's  bride, 
ose  wedding-festivities  had  been  so  cruelly  interrupted 
these  sudden  gatherings  of  Gemots  and  armies.'     For 
iges  then  they  set  sail  in  a  ship  laded  with  as  much 
isnre  as  it  would  hold/     They  reached  the  court  of 
mders   in  safety  j   they   were  honourably  received  by 
■  Count/  and  passo<i  liit?  whole  winter  with  him.^ 

Chron.  Wig.  io£i.  "  So  cyn^' .  .  .  cwisd  hine  atlage,  ftnd  tall  hert." 
ftboTtt,  p.  104, 

Chron.  Petrib.  104S,  "Ati<l  soeBwsdt  bim  mun  T.  nihto  grtS  it  tt 
)e  to  Eu^Due."     Bco  vol.  i.  p.  561. 

To  "  BoBenharo,"  noconling  to  tba  Petorbiwougli  Chronloler  nid  tho 
^rapber  ;  to  "  Tbumege,"  Bccurdiug  te  Ibe  Woroeater  Obronioler  imd 
note.  Ai  it  is  of  courae  the  Soatb-Suon  Tbome;  unl  Obiobertn 
Lappenberg,  509)  whiuh  is  lotiuit,  tha  two  Mooonta  no  doubt  merely 
r  to  diffsreDt  stages  of  tbi!  annic  janrnflf. 

VitHi  Eitdw.  404.  "  Tum  pro  natiqnB  fiBdomtionu  Jure,  tutn  pro  mnl- 
un  ipaiua  Duels  benefitrionim  viciNitadme."  Odb  would  like  to  knew 
-e  of  tbia  cunnexioD  betnson  (iodvine  and  Bildwiii,  It  is  odd,  when 
tbiok  of  the  war  of  lO^g,  that  tb«  Biogr^her  (p.  403)  oklla  Baldwin 
itiqDiua  Anglioffi  gentis  limieum." 
See  above,  p.  134, 

Chrou.  Wig.  ■■  Mid  Rvta  [ululum  gnmunBii  iwm  hi  mibton  -ita 
mast  gelogian  to  Eelcuiu  luaimiim."  Of.  Floimoe  and  the  Bio- 
pber,  401.     "Cum  oonjuge  et  tibdia  et  omniboa  qnw  illina  enuit  ad 

"Ctuti  magno  hoDore."    Vita  Eb4w.404. 

Cbron.  Fetrib.    "And  e^obton  Baldewinei  grid,  and -wniMdon  tar 
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CHAP.  VII.       Godwine  then,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  family,^  had 
found  shelter  in  the  quarter  where  English  exiles  of  that 
age  eommoDly  did  find  shelter.     But  two  of  his  sons 
sought  quite  another  refuge.     To  seek  shelter  in  Flandersj 
a  land  forming  the  natural  point  of  intercommunication 
between  England^  France^  and  Gtermany^  was  the  obvious 
course  for  one  whose  first  object^  as  we  shall  presently 
see^  was  to  obtain  his  restoration  by  peaceful  diplomacy. 
Such  were  the  designs  of  Otxlwine^  the  veteran  statesman^ 
the  man  who  never  resorted  to  force  till  all  other  means 
Harold  de-  had  been  tried  -in  vain.    But  Harold^  still  youngs  and  at 
onrerist-    ^  times  morc  vehement  in  temper  than  his  father^  had 
ance.         ^^^  j^^  learned  this  lesson.     His  high  spirit  chafed  under 
his  wrongs,  and  he  determined  from  the  first  on  a  forcible 
return  to  his  country,  even,  if  need  be^  by  the  help  of 
a  foreign  force.     This  determination  is  the  least  honour- 
EBtimate    able  tsKit  recorded  tn   Harold's  life.     It  was  indeed  no 
duct  ^^   liaore  than  was  usual  with  banished  men  in  his  age.     It 
is  what  we  have  akeady  seen  done  by  Osgod  Clapa;^  it 
is  what  we  shall  presently  see  done  by  iElfgar  the  son 
of  Leofnc;  it  was  in  fact  the  natural  resource  of  every 
man  of  those  times  who  found  himself  outlawed  by  any 
sentence,  just  or  unjust.     If  we  judge  Harold  harshly  in 
this  matter,  we  are  in  fact  doing  him  the  highest  honour. 
So  to  judge  him  is  in  fact  instinctively  to  recognize  that 
he  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  higher  standard  than  the 
mass  of  Jbis  contemporaries.     Judged  by  such  a  standardj 
his  conduct  must  be  distinctly  condemned ;  but  it  should 
be  noticed  that,  among  the  various  charges^  true  and  falsCj 

ealne  |»one  winter.**  Vita  Eadw.  404.  ''Hiemati  aunt  k  Ck>miie  Bald- 
wino  in  Flandriam.'* 

^  The  younger  members  of  the  family,  Wolfiioth,  JElfgiivi,  Gunhild,  and 
Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen,  are  not  mentioned.  They  doubtless  ac- 
oompanied  Godwine  and  are  included  among  the  "liberi**  of  the  Bio- 
grapher. 

*  See  abov^,  p.  100. 
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were  brought  agaiiut  Harold,  we  never  find  any  ch^.  tu. 

%  to  this,  which,  according  to  onr  ideas,  seema 

ret  action  of  his  life.     In  company  with  his  yoong  Es  dater- 

Leofwine,'  be  despised  the  peaceful  shelter  of,Mk{Mip 
,  and  preferred  to  betake  himself  to  a  Und  where,  ^^JJ**" 
all  others,  it   would   be   easy  to   engage   warlike  Daaeg. 
irers  in  bis  cause.     The  eastern  coast  of  Ireland, 
lie  namerous  towns   peopled   by   Danish   settlers, 
mirably   suited  for  their  purpose.      Thither   then 
0  brothers   determined  to   make  their   way,  with  Hnroid  and 
ei  purpose  of  rusing  forces  to  effect  their  own  p,  to  sru- 
and  to  avenge  their  father's  wrongs."     For  the  J^' 'j^^^ 
'  their  departure  they  chose  Bristol,  a  town  in  '"^^ "' 
I's  Earldom,  unknown  to  fame  in  the  earlier  days 

history,  but  which  was  now  rising  into  great, 
not  very  hononrable,  importance.  The  port  on  the 
;he  frontier  stream  of  Wessez  and  Western  Mercia, 
i  natural  mart  for  a  lai^  portion  of  both  those 
».  Commanding,  as  it  did,  the  whole  navigation 
Channel  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  Bristol  was 
B  now,  the  chief  seat  of  communication  between 
d  %Tid  the  South  of  Irdand.  That  is  to  say,  it 
those  days  the  chief  seat  of  the  Irish  slave-trade.^ 

haven  of  Bristol  Earl  Swegeu  had,  for  what 
7e  are  not  told,  a  ship  made  ready  for  himself.* 

raid  oorl  uid  lioofmoa,"  wyi  the  Worowter  .Clironicle  ;  the  Bio- 
iu"EaTaldiuetLw)lriciM."   See Appradii F.   The Peterboroogh 

meotiinia  Hiiold  only. 

£»ilw.  ^o^.  "TranifretaTeruiti  in  Hibemiun,  nt,  iude  addaoU 
opiA,  pfttru  nlciscerentuT  injuruin." 

ol.  i.  p.  365.  Compwe  also  the  pawage  about  Briitd  with  whioh 
■!  M&lmeBbnr;  wiodi  op  his  panegyric  on  Glouceaterahire  (Cieat. 

Scriptl.  p.  Bed.  161).  "In  «Adeta  T>lla  est  vicua  oelebendwu 
:iomine.  in  quo  eat  naviinD  portos  ab  Hibemii  et  Non^ft  et 
i^mmaiinia  terris  venientluia  reoeptaculum,  ne  wilioet  genitalibua 
in  fartiinata  regio  peregrinarum  opnm  fraudaratur  commcnno." 
n.  Wig.  1051.  "Harold  eorl  and  Leofoine  foran  to  Brycgslowe, 
if  N  Siregen  eorl  hiefde  bin  Bilfdm  cr  gegearood  and  gemeteod." 
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CHAP.  vn.  The  two  brothers  made  the  best  of  their  way  towards 
Bristol,  in  order  to  seisse  this  ship  for  the  pnTpose  of  their 
voyage  to  Ireland.    Perhaps  they  had,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, allowed  their  purpose  of  appealing^  to  arms  to 
I  Ealdred      become  known.    This  would  be  the  only  excuse  for  an  act 

i  overtile     ^^  ^^^  King's  part,  which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be 

them.  one  of  the  most  monstrous  and  unprovoked  breaches  of 
faith  on  record.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  five  days,  which 
had  been  allowed  the  outlaws  to  leave  the  country,  were 
yet  passed.  Harold  and  Leofwine  would  be  sure  to  make 
better  speed  than  that.  Yet  Bishop  Ealdred,  whose 
diocese  of  Worcester  then  took  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  was 
sent  after  them  from  London  with  a  party  to  overtake 
them,  if  possible,  before  they  got  on  ship-board.  But  the 
Bishop  and  his  company  were  not  zealous  on  an  errand 
which  had  at  least  the  appearance  of  shameless  perfidy 
They  failed  to  overtake  the  fugitives;  ''they  could  not 
or  they  would  not,''  says  the  Chronicler.*     Harold  and 

They  m-     Leofwine  reached  Bristol  in  safety.    They  went  on  board 

ca^reach  g^ggg,^>g  gjjjp .  gtress  of  Weather  kept  them  for  a  while  at 
.  and  are      ^q  mouth  of  the  Avon,  but  a  favourable  wind  presently 

well  re-  ^ 

oeivedby    Carried  them  to  Ireland.'    They   were  there  favourably 

^^id.    received  by  Dermot  or  Diarmid  Mac  Mael-na-mbo,  King 

of  Dublin  and  Leinster.^    He  was  a  prince  of  native  Irish 

^  Ghron.  Wig.  105a.  ''Andae  dning  aende  Ealdred  biacop  of  Londene 
mid  genge,  and  sceoldon  hine  ofridan  sbt  he  to  scipe  oome.  Ac  Iii  ne 
mihton  oiSfSe  hi  noldon.*'  Compare  the  uliwillingneas  of  the  EarU  under 
Harthacnnt  to  act  against  Woroester,  toI.  i.  p.  581.  According  to  the 
Biographer  (403),  Godwine  was  also  pursued,  through  the  devices  of  Arch- 
bishop Bobert. 

•  Chron.  Wig.  u.  s. 

*  VitaEadw.  404.  "Hiemati  sunt  k  Bege  Dennodo  in  Hibemiam/' 
These  words  at  once  explain  the  whole  matter,  and  give  us  the  true 
explanation  of  the  otherwise  difficult  expression  in  the  Peterborough 
Chrouiole,  "Harold  eorl  gewende  west  to  Yrlande,  and  wks  )>er  eabe 
|K>ne  winter,  on  ^  eynget  gri^**  Sir  Francis  Palgraye  (Hist.  Aug.  Sax. 
34))  takes  this  King  to  be  Eadward,  and  says,  **  Harold  croiBed  to  Ireland, 
and  he  was  so  far  &vo\ired  as  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  that  country 
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deeoent^  who  had  lately  obtained  possession  of  the  Danish  chap.  vu. 
district  roond  Dublin,  and  whose  aathority  seems  to  have     '^^^' 

4 

been  recognized  bj  the  Danes  as  well  as  by  the  Irish.^    In  | 

sach  a  state  of  things  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  bold  ! 

spirits  ready  for  any  adyenture,  and  a  King  whose  position  [ 

must  have  been  somewhat  precarious  would  doubtless 
welcome  any  chance  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  them. 
Diarmid  gave  Harold  and  Leofwine  as  kind  a  reception 
at  Dublin  as  the  rest  of  the  family  had  found  from 
Baldwin  at  Bruges^  and  they  stayed  at  his  court  through 

the  whole  winter,  plotting  schemes  of  vengeance.  ^ 

One  member  only  of  the  family  of  Gt>dwine  still  remained  The  Lady  i 

to  be  disposed  of.    What  had  been  the  position  or  the  sent  to  the  ^ 

feelings  of  Eadgyth  during  the  scenes  which  have  been  ^^^2fl  ^ 

just  described  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  she  too  ■  ^ 

was  doomed  to  have  her  share  in  the  misfortunes  of  her 
fother's  house.  The  English  Lady,  the  daughter  of  God- 
wine,  could  not  be  allowed  to  share  the  honours  of  royalty, 
now  that  all  her  kinsfolk  were  driven  from  the  land,^  now 
that  the  reign  of  the  Normans  was  about  to  set  in.  The 
language  of  one  contemporary  authority  seems  almost  to 

under  the  king's  protection.  This  fiusi  should  be  noticed,  beoMise  it  seems 
to  show  that  he  was  not  considered  as  being  out  of  the  king's  dominions ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  opposite  ooast  of  Ireland  was  part  of  Ead ward's 
realm.**  Hiis  is  rather  slight  eridenoe;  eren  with  the  further  soppoit  of 
a  qmrioiis  charter  (see  voL  L  p.  66),  to  prove  that  Ireland,  or  its  eastem 
ooasty  was  part  of  the  SngUsh  Bmpire.  Lsppenberg  (510  ;  Mr.  Thorpe's 
TersioD,  n.  950,  again  does  not  represent  the  original)  saw  that,  odd  as  the  ez- 
prcwion  is,  an  Irish  King  most  be  meant,  and  now  the  Life  of  Eadward  pnts 
the  matter  beyond  doubt.  The  "  gri1$"  of  Diarmid  answers  to  the  "  griS" 
of  Baldwin. 

*  Diannid  conquered  the  Fine-gall  or  Danish  district  in  1053,  accord 
ing  to  the  Four  Masters  <ii.  860)  and  Dr.  Todd  (Wars  of  Gaedhil  and 
Gailly  291);  in  1050,  according  to  the  Chronica  Scotorum,  aSo.     The 
incidental  evidence  of  the  Biographer  shows  the  earlier  date  to  be  the 
right  one. 

*  WilL  Biafans.  ii.  199.    ''Ne  scilicet  omnibus  suis  parentibus  patriam 
tnspirsntibus  sola  tterterei  in  plumA."    This  odd  phrase  sounds  like  a  real 

cf  some  contemporary  Frenchman. 
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CHAP.  vn.  imply  an  actual  divorce^  of  which  Archbishop  Robert  was 
of  course  the  main  instigator.^  The  lawfulness  or  possi- 
bility of  divorce  in  such  a  case  might  form  a  carious 
subject  of  speculation  for  those  who  are  learned  in  the 
Canon  Law.  Eadward  consented^  perhaps  willingly^  to 
the  separation;  he  allowed  the  Lady  to  be  deprived  of  all 
her  goods^  real  and  personal;'  but  he  interfered  at  least 
to  save  her  from  personal  ignominy.  Eadgyth  was  sentj 
with  DO  lack  of  respect  or  royal  attendances^  to  the  royal 
monastery  of  Wherwell/  and  was  there  entrusted  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  Abbess.  This  Abbess  was  a  sister  of  the 
King/  no  doubt  one  of  the  daughters  of  ^thelred  by  his 
first  wife.  One  of  the  widows  of  the  slain  and  banished 
Earls^  the  relict  of  the  traitor  Eadric  or  of  the  hero  Ulf- 
cytel/  had  taken  the  veil  in  the  holy  house  of  Eadgar  and 
^fthrysth/  and  she  could  there  confer  with  her  guest  on 
the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness  and  the  emptiness  of 
human  greatness. 

^  VitaSadw.  403.  See  above,  p.  47.  Florence  aays  "  repndiavit.** 
'  The  WoToeeter  Chronicle,  Florence,  and  the  Biographer  do  not  mention 
the  seizure  of  the  Lady's  property.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  says, 
"^  forlet  se  cyng  )>a  hlarfdian,  seo  wks  gehalgod  him  to  owene,  and  let 
niman  of  hire  call  |«t  heo  ahte  on  lande  and  on  golde  and  on  seolfre.'* 
So  William  of  Malmeebnry ;  "  Qmnis  regins  suhetantia  ad  nnum  nmnmum 
emuncta." 

*  Both  tiie  Chronicles  are  quite  oolouxlefls  on  thia  head ;  it  is  simply 
''man  gebrohte,"  " betnhte."  So  William  of  Mahnesbuxy.  But  Florence 
says  "cum  unA  pedissequi  ad  Hwereweallam  earn  sine  honore  midt."  In 
the  Life  of  Eadward  (403),  on  the  other  hand,  we  read,  "  Cum  regio  honoce 
et  imperiali  comitatn,  miBrens  tamen  perdudtnr."  The  narrative,  addressed 
to  Kadgyth  herself,  is  here  the  better  authority. 

*  Wherwell,  according  to  aU  our  authorities,  except  the  Biographer. 
He  says  Wilton.  As  he  could  hardly  be  mistaken  .en  such  a  point,  and  as 
the  evidence  for  Wherwell  seems  conclusive,  we  must  set  down  Wilton  as 
a  clerical  eiror. 

'^  The  Worcester  Chronicle,  Florence,  and  the  Biographer  do  not  mention 
the  kindred  of  the  Abbess  with  the  King ;  it  is  assumed  by  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  and  by  William  of  Mahnesbuxy. 

*  On  the  daughters  of  iEtheked  see  vol.  i.  pp.  558,  363,  378,  458. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
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The  whole  of  this  history  of  the  fall  of  Oodwine  is  most  chap.  vii. 
remarkable;    and  it  is  singular  that^  though  it  is  told  Oenenl 
in  great  detail  in  three  distinct  accounts^  so  much  still  of  the 
remains  which  is  far  from  intelligible.     The   first  point  ^^^\^^^ 
which  at  once  strikes  us  is  the  strength  of  Oodwine  in 
the  6em6t  of  Gloucester  and  his  weakness  in  the  Qem6t 
of  London.    Next  year  indeed  we  shall  see  the  tide  turn 
yet  again;   we  shall  behold  Godwine  return  in  triumph 
with  the  good  will  of  all  England.     This  is  of  course 
no  difficulty;   it  would  be  no  difficulty^  even  if  popular 
feeling   had  been   thoroughly    against  Oodwine  during 
tiie  former  year.     Englishmen  welcomed  Godwine  back 
again^  because  they  had  learned  what  it  was  to  be  without 
him.    But  the  change  of  Godwine's  position  during  that 
eventful  September  of  which  we  have  just  gone  through 
the  history  is  certainly  perplexing.    At  Beverstone  and 
at  Gloucester  he  appears  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force 
of  Wessex^  East-Anglia^  and  part  of  Mercia.    All  are 
zealous  in  his  cause^  ready^  if  need  he,  to  fight  in  his 
quarrel  against  the  King  himself.      He  is  clearly  not 
without  well-wishers  eyen  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern 
Earldoms.     A  compromise   is  brought  about  in   which  Sudden 
his  honour  is  carefully  guarded,  and  in  which  his  party  ^^^^^^ 
and  the  King's  are  studiously  put  on  equal  terms.     In  ^^^' 
the  London  Gem6t^  a  few  weeks  later^  all  is  changed. 
His  followers  gradually  drop  away  from  him;    he  does 
not  venture  to  take  his  place  in  the  Assembly  which  he 
had  so  often  swayed  at  his  pleasure;  he  is  dealt  with  as 
an  accused^  almost  as  a  convicted^  criminal ;  he  is  subjected 
with    impunity  to  every  sort    of  unjust   and  irritating 
treatment;    and  he  is  at  last  driven  to  flee  from  the 
Lmd,  without  a  blow  being  struck^  almost  without  a  voice 
being  raised^  in  his  behalf.     Such  a  falling  away  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand ;  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Oodwine  could 
have  given  fresh  offence  to  any  one  in  the  time  between 


wue. 
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CHAP.  vn.  the  conrerenoe  at  Gloaoester  and  his  appearance  at  South- 
wark.  Norman  flatterers  and  talebearers  may  have  fiumed 
the  Song's  prejadice  against  him  into  a  still  hotter  flame ; 
but  there  is  at  first  sight  nothing  to  account  for  the  deser- 
Podtion  of  tion  of  his  own  followers.  As  for  the  Northern  Earls  and 
era  Earifl. '  their  followers,  they  had  no  ground  of  jealousy  against  Grod- 
wine  in  London  which  they  had  not  equally  at  Gloucester ; 
and  at  Gloucester  they  dearly  were  not  disposed  to  push 
matters  to  extremities.  Still  it  was  clearly  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  following  of  Siward  and  Leofric  in  the 
London  Gem6t  which  decided  the  day  against  Godwine. 
The  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  was  entrapped.  He  and  his 
party  came  as  to  a  peaceful  assembly,  and  they  found  the 
King  and  his  foreign  followers  bent  on  their  destructiony 
and  a  powerful  military  force  assembled  to  crush  them.  But 
why  did  even  Siward  lend  himself  to  a  scheme  like  this  ? 
Why,  still  more,  did  Leofric  forsake  the  part,  which  he  had 
so  often  and  so  worthily  played,  of  mediator  between  ex- 
treme parties  ?  Unless  we  are  to  suppose,  which  one  would 
not  willingly  do,  that  Leofric  was  won  by  the  bait  of 
Harold's  Earldom  for  his  son,  we  can  only  suppose  that  a 
mistaken  feeling  of  loyalty  hindered  him  firom  opposing 
a  project  on  which  he  saw  that  the  Eling  was  folly  bent. 
It  is  in  his  position  and  that  of  Siward  that  the  main  diffi- 
culty lies.  When  Godwine  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
all  the  strength  of  Northern  England,  the  rest  of  the  story 
ExpUna-  becomes  more  intelligible.  He  had  come  expecting  a  £Eur 
Oodwine's  discussiou  of  all  the  questions  at  issue.  But  fair  discussion 
^^'^      was  not  to  be  had  amid  the  dash  of  the  axes  of  Siward's 

ADa  con- 

duct.  Danes  and  of  the  lances  of  Balph^s  Frenchmen.  Godwine 
had  really  no  choice  but  to  fight  or  to  jrield.  Had 
he  chosen  to  fight,  the  whole  force  of  Wessex  and  East- 
Anglia  would  no  doubt  soon  have  been  again  at  his 
command.  But  he  shrank  from  a  civil  war ;  he  saw  that 
it  was  better  policy  to  bide  his  time,  to  yield,  even  to 
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certain  tliat  a  revulaioii  of  national  feeling  would  chap.  ni. 

1  demand  his   recall.     Such   a  course  was  doubtlesa 

i  and  patriotic;   but  it  was  not  ons  which  would  be 

'he  time  either  acceptable  or  intelligible  to  the  mass 

lis  followers. '  If  he  meant  to  resist,  he  sboald  doubtless 

e  resiBted  at  once ;  the  hopes  of  an  insurrection  always 

in  promptness  and  energy;  every  hour  of  delay  only 

B  to  the  strength   of  the  other  side.     We  can  thus 

frstand  how  men  b^an  to  &I1  off  &om  a  chief  who, 

night  he  said,  dared  not  meet  his  sovereign  either 

irms  or  in  council.     Still,  after  all,  there  is  something 

inge  in  the  details  of  the  story.    There  is  something  Hii  oom- 

plete  And 
tzing  in  so  sadden  and  so  utter  a  fall,  not  only  Irom  fuddrabU. 

general  exaltation  of  himself  and  his  family,  but  from 
proad  and  threatening  poattion  which  he  had  so  lately 
I  at  Berentone  and  Gloucester.  It  is  not  wonderful  impwidon 
t  Godwine's  fall  from  aueh  an  unparalleled  height  tempo- 
greatness  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of'^^' 
men  of  his  own  age.  The  Biographer  of  Eadward, 
y  had  before  likened  the  children  of  Gkidwine  to  the 
»B  of  j^ffftdise/  now  deems  it  a  fitting  occasion  to 
upon  his  Muse  to  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  the 
ocent,  and  to  compare  the  outlawed  Earl  to  Susanna, 
ephj  and  other  ancient  victims  of  slander.^  The  plaio 
^liah  of  the  Chronicler  who  is  lete  strongly  committed  to 
Iwine'a  caoae  speaks  more  directly  to  the  heart ;  "  That 
lid  have  seemed  wonderful  to  ilk  nuin  that  in  Eng- 
i  was,  if  any  man  ere  that  had  said  that  so  it  should  be. 
■  that  ere  that  he  was  so  upheaveo,  so  that  he  wielded 
King  and  all  England,  and  his  sons  were  Earls  and 
King's  darlings,  and  his  daughter  to  the  King  wedded 
1  married."^    He  fell  from  his  high  estate;    but  in 

ViU  EmIw.  397.    Bee  Appendix  F. 

ViU  Eadw.  403.     Twenty  hexameten  tm  devoted  to  the  campurUon. 

fArm.  Wig.  tojt.     "^Kt  mlde  d^mn  wnndorUc  Klcam  men  ^  on 


n 
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CHAP.  vn.  his  fall  he  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  day  of  his  restoration 

was  not  far  distant.    Another  Gtenidt  of  London  was  soon 

\  to  repeal  the  unrighteous  vote  of  its  predecessor;    the 

champion  of  England  was  to  return  for  a  moment  to  his 
old  honours  and  his  old  power^  and  then  to  hand  them  on 
to  a  son  even  more  worthy  of  them  than  himself. 


Ckmipieie  But  for  the  moment  the  overthrow  of  the  patriotic 
^S^b^  leaders  was  complete.  The  dominion  of  the  strangers  over 
the  Nor-     the  mind  of  the  feeble  BanfiT  WBS  fuUj  assured.  The  Norman 

man  puiy.  .  , 

October      Conquest^  in  short,  might  now  seem  to  have  more  than 

t^ber   ^  begun.     Honours  and  offices  were  of  course  divided  among 

>^53-         the  foreigners  and  among  those  Englishmen  who  had  stood 

on  the  Song's  side.    Through  the  banishment  of  Oodwine 

and  his  sons  three  great  Earldoms  were  vacant.    No  one 

Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  seems  to  have  been  appointed. 

Probably,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Cnut/  the  Imperial 

Kingdom,  or  at  least  its  greater  portion,  was  again  put 

Partition     Under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Crown.     The 

among  the  anomalous  Earldom  of  Swegen  was  dismembered.     The 

^^^      King's  nephew  Balph  seems  to  have  been  again  invested 

Ralph ;       with  the  government  of  its  Mercian  portions.^  Of  the  two 

West-Saxon  shires    held   by   Swegen, .  Berkshire  is  not 

Odda;       mentioned,  but  Somersetshire  was  joined  with  the  other 

western  parts  of  Wessex  to  form  a  new  government  under 

Odda,  a  kinsman  of  the  King'&s   His  Earldom  took  in  the 

whole  of  the  ancient  WealAeyn,  but  it  is  now  Cornwall 

only  which  is  distinguished  as  Welsh.    The  policy   of 

^thelstan  ^  had  been  effectual,  and  no  part  of  the  land 


Englalande  wee,  gif  snig  man  »r  >am  sede  >8et  hit  swa  gewur^  aoeolde. 
Fortfom  >e  he  wne  er  to  Mm  iwyoe  up  ahaf en,  swyVe  he  weolde  ^es  cyngee 
and  eallee  Englalandes,  and  his  tunan  wasron  eorlae  and  >8m  oynges  dyr- 
lingas,  and  his  dohtor  ^asm  cynge  bewedded  and  beawnod." 

'  See  vol.  I  pp.  448.  «  See  Appendix  G. 

*  See  Appendix  G.  <  See  vol.  i.  p.  338. 
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:  of  the  Tiuiiar  is  now  recognized  as  a  foreign  land.  chap.  vu. 

la  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  monks,  and  is  spoken 

IS  a  man  of  good  and  clean  life,  who  in  the  end  hecame 

lonk  himself.'    The  third  Earldom,  that  of  East<Anglia, 

lerto  held  by  Harold,  was  bestowed  on  .Xlfgar,  the  son  xogv. 

Leofric,'  of  whom  we  hear  for  the  first  time  during 

K  commotions.     He  had  himself,  it  would  seem,  played 

rominent  part  in  them,*  and  one  would  wish  to  believe 

b  his  promotion  was  the  reward  of  acts  of  his  own, 

ler  than  of  his  father's  seeming  desertion  of  Qie  patriotic 

K.    Among  churchmen,  Spearhafoc,  who  had  through-  SpwHuJbo 

the  Hummer  and  autumn  held  the  see  of  London  with-    "P"*™- 

consecration,*  had  now  to  give  up  his  doubts  pos- 
ion.     The   Bishoprick  was  then   given  to  a  Norman  lud  All- 
ied William,  a  chaplain  of  the  King's."    A  man  might  f^^o-  of* 
r  go  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Humber,  over  J^°^o°- 
itish,  East-SasoD,  and  Danish  ground,  without  once,  in 

course  of  his  journey,  going  out  of  the  spiritual  juris- 
ion  of  Norman  Prelates.  It  is  due  however  to  Bishop 
Utam  to  say  that  he  bears  a  very  different  character  in 

history  from  either  his  Metropolitan  Robert  or  his  fel- 
-suf&agan  Ulf.  Banished  for  a  while,  he  was  restored 
en  the  patriotic  party  waa  in  the  height  of  its  power — 
iistinct  witness  in  his  favour,  perhaps  a  witness  against 
English  competitor."     William  kept  his  Bishoprick  for 

Chnm.  Wig.  id;6.  "Se  wbm  to  maneoe  gebsdod  mr  bis  ende.  god 
•od  cUen«  uid  swiSe  stSele."    C£  Chnm.  Ab.  and  FL  Wig.  in  umo. 

enoe  tamu  to  tnulata  "dnne"  by  "  virginiUtis  ourtoa."    Ha  built 

present  ohorck  of  Deerliiint  (ie«  to).  L  p,  3S7),  u  ftn  offering  for  the 
of  bit  brothsr  .^Ifric.     See  Eule,  p.  34J. 

Cliron.  Fetrib.  1048.    Will.  Malms,  ii.  199.    "  Comitatiu  ejns  [Esroldi] 

ibDtns  Elgitro,  LeoErid  filio,  viro  iodiutrio ;  quem  ille  sosoipieiiB  tuno 

t  nobiliter,  reveno  reatitnit  libenter." 

The  Biographer  (401,  a)  menCiDiiB  bis  ooming  to  Oloncester  along  with 

bttber  and  Siw»rd.  '  See  above,  p.  ii». 

Chron.  Wig.  io£i.    Petrib.  1048.    Flor.  Wig.  1051. 

Flor.  Wig,  losJ. 

roL.  n.  M 
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oHAP.  VII.  many  years^  and  lived  to  welcome  his  namesake  and  native 
prince  to  the  throne  of  England.  But  he  had  not  to  wait 
for  so  distant  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  new  honours 

Visit  of      in  the  eyes  of  his  natural  sovereign.    While  Godwine  dwelt 

Duke  .  . 

William  to  &s  an  exile  at  Bruges^  while  Harold  was  planning  schemes 
,  "*[  of  vengeance  in  the  friendly  court  of  Dublin,  William  the 

Bastard  first  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  England. > 

We  are  thus  at  last  brought  face  to  face  with  the  two 
great  actors  in  our  history.  Harold  has  already  appeared 
before  us.  We  have  seen  him  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the 
highest  rank  open  to  a  subject ;  we  have  seen  him,  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  deprived  pf  his  honours  and  driven 
to  take  refrige  in  a  foreign  land.  His  great  rival  we  have 
as  yet  heard  of  only  at  a  distance;  he  now  comes  directly 
on  the  field.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  William's  visit 
to  England  forms  a  stage,  and  a  most  important  one,  amiong 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  I  pause 
then,  at  this  point,  to  take  up  the  thread  of  Norman 
history,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  birth,  the  childhood, 
the  early  reign,  of  the  man  who,  in  the  year  of  Gkniwine's 
banishment,  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  land  which,  fifteen 
years  later,  he  was  to  claim  as  his  own. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1051.  Flor.  Wig.  105 1. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Tile    EARLY    TEARS    OF    WILLIAU    THB    CONQVBROB.' 
A.D.   IO38-IO5I. 

§  1.  Birfi,  daracter,  and  Accetrion  of  William. 
A.D.  1038-1035. 

|TILLIAM,  EjDg  of  the  English  and  Duke  of  (he  C 
T      Normans,  bears  a  name  which  must  for  ever  stand  ne^^?*^ 
th  among  the  foremoet  of  mankind.     No  man  that  ever  ^'LLIAM, 

Id  this  Chnpttr  1  luTe  bad  of  ooum  Duunlj  to  depend  on  the  Normui 
ten  u  my  autJioriHee.  The  Lktin  wiiten  u«  to  be  fbotid  in  (he  grot 
cction  ol  L>uch48i]e.  Tti»  fint  phoe  ii  of  ooarae  dne  to  WQliUD  of 
eiere.  Ilia  Ueala  SutUtlvii  hM  eieiy  advuitage  which  oui  belong  to 
vritiDgB  o[  a  well-informed  contemporary.  But  the  iroric  ia  diiflgured 
liiB  oouataDt  spirit  of  Tiolmt  pmrtiuuiBhip  (see  above,  p.  4).  He  must 
'efoK  be  slwaje  fdlowed  with  gntA  otntion,  and  in  all  pnrel;  Engliib 
.tera  he  is  utlerl;  intruitworthj.  Hie  beginning  of  hia  work  ii  lost,  >o 
:  we  have  no  accounlfromhitaof  highero'ibirthandohildhood.  William 
niluB,  a  monk  a[  Jowiiget,  according  to  Ordeno  (ProL  ad  Lib.  iiL  p. 
I.  abridgeii  Ehido,  and  conthmed  the  Hiitoiy  of  Normuid;,  through 
reiga^  of  Kithwd  the  Qood,  Bichard  the  Third,  Bobert,  and  of 
lliam  hiuic«If  ilotfn  to  the  Battle  of  Senlac  (Ord.  Tit.  61S  D),  pre- 
ing  his  work  to  William  himself.  Hiii  portion  of  the  aiiating  work 
■  at  lib.  vii.  u.  41.  Ha  WBeaa  afterward!  (o  have  added  the  aoconnt  of 
liam'e  death  (vii.  ti),  in  which  William  of  Poitiers  and  Qnj  of  Amiens 
■palcen  of.  Au  eighth  book,  (ogatber  with  many  interpolatiDDS  in  the 
ier  books,  were  added  by  a  later  hand,  apparently  by  Bobert  of  Torigny, 
wt  of  Saint  Michieri  Honnt,  commonly  called  Bobert  de  Monte  (see 
U,  vi.  47S).  William  of  Jumi^ss  begina  to  be  a  contemporary  writer 
filliam'ii  reign  ;  with  pcrhapi  mykller  opportnnitieB  of  iniarmation  than 
lliam  of  Puilien,  te  is  lem  violently  prejodioed,  and  hia  work  ia  of  great 
le.  His  narmtive  forms  the  groimdwork  of  the  poetical  hiatory  in  the 
Iiau  da  Rail.  Its  author,  Bobert  Wace,  Canon  of  Bayeuz  in  the  time 
lenry  the  Second,  seams  to  have  been  a  really  honeat  and  painstaking 
lirer,  nnd  I  <hi  not  look  on  his  work  ai  being  any  the  leM  tmatworthy 
M  2 
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CHAP.  vm.  trod  this  earth  was  ever  endowed  with  greater  natural 
gifts ;  to  no  man  was  it  ever  granted  to  aocomplish  greater 
things.  If  we  look  only  to  the  scale  of  a  man's  acts^  with- 
out regard  to  their  moral  character^  we  must  hail  in  the 
victor  of  Val-Ss-dunes,  of  Varavillfe,  and  of  Senlac^  the 
restorer  of  Normandy^  the  Conqueror  of  England^  one  who 
may  fairly  claim  bis  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  world's 
Luting  greatest  men.  No  man  ever  did  his  work  more  effectually 
hiToar^.  ^^  ^^^  moment;  no  man  ever  left  his  work  behind  him  as 
A  good  more  truly  an  abiding  possession  for  all  time.  Aud^  when 
^^JJ^jJj"  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  when  we  judge 
him  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age,  above  all,  when  we 
compare  him  with  those  who  came  after  him  in  his  own 
house,  we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  to  dwell  on  his  great 
qualities,  on  his  many  undoubted  virtues,  rather  than  to 
put  his  no  less  undoubted  crimes  in  their  darkest  light. 
As  we  cannot  reftise  to  place  him  among  the  greatest  of 
men,  neither  will  a  candid  judgement  incline  us  to  place 
him  among  the  worst  of  men.  If  we  cannot  give  him 
a  niche  among  pure  patriots  and  heroes,  he  is  quite  as  little 
entitled  to  a  place  among  mere  tyrants  and  destroyers. 
William  of  Normandy  has  no  claim  to  a  share  in  the  pure 
glory  of  Timoledn,  iBIfred,  and  Washington ;  he  cannot 
even  claim  the  more  mingled  &me  of  Alexander,  Charles, 

on  acoount  of  its  poetical  shape.  But  of  oourae,  wheneTcr  he  departs  from 
oontemponuy  authority,  and  merely  sets  down  floating  traditions  nearly 
a  hundred  yean  after  the  latest  events  which  he  records,  his  statements 
need  to  be  very  carefully  weighed.  I  have  used  M.  Pluquet's  edition 
(Rouen,  1827)  and  the  English  Translation  of  part  of  the  work  by  Mr. 
Edgar  Taylor,  whose  genealogical  and  topographical  notes  are  of  great 
value.  The  other  rhyming  chronicler,  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  is  of  a  far 
more  romantio  turn  than  Bobert  Wace,  and  is  therefore  of  much  smaller 
historical  authority.  Still  he  also  presewes  many  curious  traditions.  Qrderic 
Vital,  whose  work  becomes  afterwards  of  such  preeminent  importance,  is 
just  now  beginning  to  be  of  use,  but  as  yet  his  main  value  is  for  informa- 
tion about  Norman  families  and  Norman  monasteries.  But  his  con^nt 
repetitions  and  utter  lack  of  arrangement  make  him  still  more  difficult  to 
read  or  consult  than  William  of  Malmeebnry  himself. 
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and  Cnat ;   but  he  has  even  less  in  common  with  the  ohaf.  vm. 
mere  enemies  of  their  species^  with  the  Nabuchodonosors^ 
the  Swends>  and  the  Buonapartes^  whom  God  has  from 
time  to  time  sent  as  simple  scourges  of  a  guilty  world. 
Happily  there  are  few  men  in  history  of  whom  we  have 
better  materials  for  drawing  the  portrait.     We  see  him  English 
as  he  appeared  to  admiring  followers  of  his  own  race ;  we  ^^  dot- 
see  him  also  as  he  appeared  to  men  of  the  conquered  nation  ^*"  ®^ 
who  had  looked  on  him  and  had  lived  in  his  household.^ 
We  have  to  make  allowance  for  flattery  on  the  one  side; 
we  have  not  to  make  allowance  for  calumny  on  the  other. 
The  feeling  with  which  the  Normans  looked  on  their  con- 
quering leader  was  undoubtedly  one  of  awe  rather  than 
of  love ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  the  vanquished  English 
looked  on  their  Conqueror  was  undoubtedly  one  of  awe  rather 
than  of  simple  hatred.  Assuredly  William^s  English  subjects  f 

did  not  love  him ;  but  they  felt^  a  sort  of  sullen  reverence  j 

for  t^e  King  who  was  richer  and  mightier  than  all  the 
Kings  that  were  before  him.    In  speaking  of  him^  the 
Chronicler  writes  as  it  were  with  downcast  eyes  and  bated 
breathy  as  if  he  were  hardly  dealing  with  a  man  of  like 
passions  with  himself^  but  was  rather  drawing  the  portrait 
of  a  being  of  another  nature.     Yet  he  holds  the  balance  Justice 
fairly  between  the  dark  and  the  bright  qualities  of  one  so  him  by  the 
far  raised  above  the  common  lot  of  man.     He  does  not  con-  ^^jj^^ 
ceal  his  crimes  and  his  oppressions;  but  he  sets  before  us 
the  merits  of  his  government  and  the  good  peace  that 
he  made  in  this  land ;  he  judicially  sums  up  what  was  good 
and  what  was  evil  in  him;  he  warns  men  to  follow  the 
good  and  to  avoid  the  evil^  and  he  sends  him  out  of  the 
world  with  a  charitable  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
And^  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote>  it  was  no  marvel  if 

^  Cbion.  Petrib.  1087.  "  ^^^  ^"f^  gewUnige'S  to  gewitane  bn  gedon 
mann  he  wne,  oWe  hwilcne  wm^Bcipe  he  h»fde,  o99e  hu  feU  lande  he 
wnre  hlaford,  [^mne  wille  we  be  him  awritan  swa  Bwa  we  bine  ageaton, 
^  him  on  loeodan  and  c^e  kwiU  on  hit  hirede  wumdon" 
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CHAP.  vin.  the  Clironicler  was  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  good  rather 
I  than  on  the  evil.    The  Crown  of  William  passed  to  one 

who  shared  largely  in  his  mere  intellectual  gifts,  but  who 

had  no  fellowship  with  the  greater  and  nobler  elements  of 
!  his  character.     To  appreciate  William  the  Conqueror  we 

have  but  to  cast  our  glance  onwards  to  William  the  Red. 

We  shall  then  well  understand  how  men  writhing  under  the 
j  scorpions  of  the  son  might  look  back  with  regret  to  the 

■ 

whips  of  the  father.  We  can  understand  how,  under  his 
godless  rule,  men  might  feel  kindly  towards  the  memory 
of  one  who  never  wholly  cast  away  the  thoughts  of  justice 
and  mercy,  and  who,  in  his  darkest  hours,  had  still  some- 
what of  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 
Strengtiiof  In  estimating  the  character  of  William,  one  feature 
William,  stands  out  preeminently  above  all  others.  Throughout  his 
career,  we  admire  in  him  the  embodiment,  in  the  highest 
degree  that  human  nature  will  allow,  of  the  fixed  purpose 
and  the  unbending  will.  From  time  to  time  there  have 
been  men  who  seem  to  have  come  into  the  world  to  sway 
the  course  of  events  at  their  good  pleasure,  men  who  have 
made  destiny  itself  their  vassal,  and  whose  decrees  it  seems 
in  vain  for  lesser  men  to  seek  to  withstand.  Such  was 
the  man  who,  with  the  blood  of  thousands  reeking  on 
his  hands,  could  lay  down  despotic  power,  could  walk 
unattended  to  his  house,  and  calmly  offer  to  give  an  ac- 
count for  any  of  his  actions ;  ^  and  such  in  might,  though 
assuredly  not  such  in  crime,  was  our  first  Norman  King. 
Whatever  the  will  of  William  decreed,  he  found  a  means  to 
bring  it  about.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did 
Hismili-  it  with  all  his  might.  As  a  warrior,  as  a  general,  it  is 
needless  to  sound  his  praises.  His  warlike  exploits  set 
him  among  ifce  foremost  captains  of  history,  but  his 
warlike  exploits  are  but  the  smallest  part  of  his  feme. 

>  See  the  article  '^Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla"  in  the  NatioBAl  Review, 
January,  i95a. 
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Others  beside  him  could  have  led  the  charge  at  Yal*^-  chap.  vui. 
dunes;  othjers  beside  bim  could  have  chosen  the  happy 
moment  for  the  ambosh  at  Yaraville ;  others  beside  him 
could  hare  endured  the  weariness  of  the  long  blockade 
beneath  the  donjon  of  Brionne.  Others^  it  may  even  be^ 
beside  him  could  have  cut  their  way  through  palisade  and 
shield-wall  and  battle-axe  to  the  royal  Standard  of  England. 
But  none  in  his  own  age^  and  few  in  any  age^  have  shown  His  statM- 
themselves  like  him  masters  of  every  branch  of  the  con-  *^' 

snmmate  craft  of  the  statesman.     Calm  and  clearsighted^ 
he  saw  his  object  before  him ;  he  knew  when  to  tarry  and 

when  to  hasten;   he  knew  when  to  strike  and  how  to  j 

strike^  and  how  to  use  alike  the  noblest  and  the  vilest  of 
men  as  his  instruments.     Utterly  unscrupulous^  though  His  un- 
tar  from  unpnnciplea^  taking  no  pleasure  m  wrong  or  ness  as  to 
oppression  for  its  own  sake^   always  keeping   back   his  ™®^'^ 
hands  from  needless  bloodshed^  he  yet  never  shrank  from 
force  or  frauds  from  wrong  or  bloodshed  or  oppression^ 
when  they  seemed  to  him  the  straightest  paths  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.     His  crimes  admit  of  no  denial ;  but, 
with  one  single  exception,  they  never  were  wanton  crimes. 
And  when  we  come  to  see  the  school  in  which  he  was 
brought  up,  when   we   see  the   men   whom  he  had  to 
deal  with  from  his  childhood,  our  wonder  really  ought  to 
be  that  his  crimes  were  not  infinitely  blacker.     His  per-  Hub  peno- 
sonal  virtues  were  throughout  life  many  and  great.    We 
hear  much  of  his  piety,  and  we  see  reason  to  believe  that 
his  piety  was  something  more  than  the  mere  conventional 
piety  of  lavish  gifts   to  monasteries.     Punctual  in  every  His  nli- 
exercise  of  devotion,  paying  respect  and  honour  of  every  ^^^^ 
kmd  to  religion  and  its  ministers,  William  showed,  in  two 
ways  most  unusual  among  the  princes  of  that  age,  that 
his  zeal  for  holy  things  was  neither  hypocrisy,  nor  fanati- 
cism, nor  superstition.     Like  his  illustrious  contemporary 
on  the    Imperial   throne,   he   appeared  as  a  real  eccle- 
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oHAP.  Yin.  siastical  reformer^  and  he  allowed  the  precepts  of  his 
ezMUenoe  ^^^S^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  distinct  inflaenoe  on  his  private  life, 
ofhueocle-  He  was  one  of  the  few  princes  of  that  age  whose  hands 

siastical  /»  t 

appoint-     were  perfectly  clean  from  the  guilt  of  simony.     His  eccle- 
^^^  '       siastical  appointments  for  the  most  part  do  him  honour; 
the  patron  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  can  never  be  spoken 
of  without  respect.     In  his  personal  conduct  he  practised 
at  least  one  most  unusual  virtue ;  in  a  profligate  age  he  was 
a  model  of  conjugal  fidelity.     He  was  a  good  and  faithful 
friend^  an  affectionate  brother — ^we  must  perhaps  add^  too 
indulgent  a  father.     And  strong  as  was  his  sense  of  reli- 
gion^ deep  as  was  his  reverence   for  the  Churchy  open- 
handed  as  was  his  bounty  to  her  ministers^  no  prince  that 
ever  reigned  was  less  disposed  to  yield  to  ecclesiastical 
usurpations.     No  prince  ever  knew  better  how  to  control 
the  priesthood  within  his  own  dominions ;  none  knew  better 
both  how  to  win  the  voice  of  Borne  to  abet  his  purposes^ 
and  how  to  bid  defiance  to  her  demands  when  they  infringed 
on  the  rights  of  his  Crown  and  the  laws  of  his  Kingdom. 
While  all  Europe  rang  with  the  great  strife  of  Pope  and 
Cfldsar,  England  and  Normandy  remained  at  peace  under 
the  rule  of  one  who  knew  how^  firmly  and  calmly^  to  hold 
his  own  against  Hildebrand  himself. 
Effacts  of       But  to  know  what  William  was^  no  way  is  so  clear  as 
in*Nor^     to  see  what  William  did  in  both  the  countries  over  which 
^^y»      he  was  so  strangely  called  to  rule.     We  are  too  apt  to 
and  Bug"    look  on  him  simply  as  the  Conqueror  of  England.     But 
so  to  do  is  to  look  at  him  only  in  his  most  splendid,  but 
at  the  same  time  his  least  honourable,  aspect.    WiUiam 
learned  to  become  the  Conqueror  of  England  only  by  first 
becoming  the  Conqueror  of  Normandy  and  the  Conqueror 
of  France.     He  found  means  to  conquer  Normandy  by 
the  help  of  France  and  to  conquer  France  by  the  help 
of  Normandy.     He  turned  a  jealous  overlord  into  an 
effective  ally  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  he  turned 
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those  rebellious  subjects  into  faithftil  supporters  against  chap.  viii. 
that  jealous  overlord.     He  came  to  his  Duchy  under  every  His  early 
disadvantage.     At  once  bastard  and  minor^  with  com-    ™^*f®** 
petitors  for  his   coronet  arising  at  every  moment^  with 
turbulent  barons  to  hold  in  check  and  envious  neighbours 
to  guard  against^  he  was,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
early  life,  beset  by  troubles,  none  of  which  were  of  his 
own  making,  and  he  came  honourably  out  of  all.     The 
change  which  William  wrought  in  Normandy  was  nothing  Exoelienco 
less  than  a  change  from  anarchy  to  good  order.     Instead  £q  v^^^ 
of  a  state,  torn  by  internal  feuds  and  open  to  the  attacks  ^"^<^J* 
of  every  enemy,  his  Duchy  became,  under  his  youthful 
rule,  a  loyal  and  well-governed  land,  respected  by  all  its 
neighbours,  and  putting  most  of  them  to  shame  by  its  • 
prosperity.     In  the  face   of  every  obstacle,  the  mighty 
genius  of  the  once  despised  Bastard  raised  himself  and 
his  principality  to  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  such  as 
Normandy  and  its  prince  had  never  held  before.     And 
these  great  successes  were  gained  with  far  less  of  cruelty 
or  harshness  than  might    have  been   looked  for   in   so 
ruthless  an  age.     He  shared  indeed  in  the  fierce  passions  His  gene- 

n-i*  J.  J  f.  j-Li'i  nJ  f orbeai> 

01  his  race,  and  m  one  or  two  cases  his  wrath  humed  ^^qc^  ^^j^^ 
him,   or   his    policy  beguiled    him,   into   acts   at  which  o«»««>n*l 
humanity  shudders.    At  all  stages  of  his  life,  if  he  was 
debonair  to  those  who  would  do  his  will,  he  was  beyond 
measure  stem  to  all  who  withstood  it.i    Yet,  when  we 
think  of  all  that  he  went  through,  of  the  treachery  and    . 
ingratitude  which  he  met  with  on  every  side,  how  his 
most  faithfiil  friends  were  murdered  beside  him,  how  he 
himself  had  to  flee  for  his  life  or  to  lurk  in  mean  disguises, 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "He  wses  milde  >am  godum  mannum  ^  God 
Infedon,  and  ofer  eall  gemett  stearo  J>am  manoum  )>e  wit^cwaddoA  his 
'wiDaa."  The  fiirmer  claoBe  is  rather  oddly  altered  in  the  Tendon  of  Robert 
of  Glonoester  (p.  374) ; 

"To  hem  >at  wolde  his  wylle  do,  debonere  he  was  and  mylde. 
And  to  hem  ^t  bym  wy^  seyde  strong  tyrant  and  vylde." 
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CHAP.  vin.  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  his  pane- 
gyrist praises  his  general  forbearance  and  clemency.  In 
shorty  the  reign  of  William  as  Duke  of  the  Normans  was 

I 

alike  prosperous  and  honourable  in  the  highest   degree. 
)      ;  Had  he  never  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  diadem 

'  which  was  another's^  his  fame  would  not  have  filled  the 

world  as  now  it  does^  but  he  would  have  gone  down  to 

his  grave  as  one  of  the  best^  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest, 

rulers  of  his  time. 
!  His  reign        If  ^e  tum  from  William  Duke  of  the  Normans   to 

I  inEngland. 

William   King  of  the  English^   we  may  indeed  mourn 
that/ in  a  moral  sense^  the  fine  gold  has  become  dim,  but 
our  admiration  for  mere  greatness,  for  the  highest  craft 
of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  will  rise  higher  than 
ever.     No  doubt  he   was   highly  fiivoured   by  fortune; 
nothing  but  an  extraordinary  combination  of  events  could 
have  made  the  Conquest  of  England  possible.     But  then 
it  is  the  true  art  of  statesmanship,  the  art  by  which  men 
like  William  carry  the  world  before  them,  to  know  how 
to  grasp  every  fortunate  moment  and  to  take  advantage 
Difficulties  of  every  auspicious  tum  of  events.      Doubtless  William 
under-        could  ncvcr  have  conquered  England  except  under  pecu- 
**  *"^'       liarly  favourable  circumstances;  but  then  none  but  such 
a  man  as  William  could  have  conquered  England  under 
any  circumstances  at  all.     He  conquered  and  retained  a 
land  far  g^reater  than  his  paternal  Duchy,  and  a  land  in 
Skill  dis-    which  he  had  not  a  single  native  partisan.    Yet  he  con* 
his  claim     trived  to  put  himself  forward  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as 
£nffiish      ^  ^^S^^  claimant,  and  not  as  an  unprovoked  invader.    We 
Crown ;      must  Condemn  the  fraud,  but  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
skilly  by  which  he  made  men  believe  that  he  was  the  true 
heir  of  England,  shut  out  from  his  inheritance  by  a  per- 
jured usurper.     Never  was  a  more  subtle  web  of  fallacy 
woven  by  the  craft  of  man;   never  did  diplomatic  in- 
genuity more  triumphantly  obtain  its  end.     He  contrived 
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to  make  an  utterly  unjust  aggression  bear  the  aspect^  not  ohap.  vm. 

only  of  righteous,  but  almost  of  holy,  warfare.   The  whole- 

sale  spoiler  of  a  Christian  people  contrived  to  win  for 

himself  something  very  like  the  position  of  a  Crusader. 

And,  landed  on  English  ground,  with  no  rights  but  those  in  hk  ac- 

P  1  •       J       -ji  .         r    J   1  •  /♦      •        qaisition  of 

of  bis  own  sword,  with  no  supporters  but  his  own  foreign  \i . 
anny,  he  yet  contrived  to  win  the  English  Crown  with 
every  circumstance  of  formal  legality.     He  was  elected, 
crowned,  and  anointed  like  his  native  predecessors,  and 
he  swore  at  the  hands  of  an  English  Primate  to  observe 
the  ancient  laws  of  England.     By  force  and  by  craft,  but  and  in  his' 
with  the  outward  pretext  of  law  always  put  prominently  ^vem- 
forward,  he  gradually  obtained  full  possession  of  the  whole  ™®°*' 
land;   he  deprived  the  nation  one  by  one  of  its  native 
leaders,  and  put  in  their  places  men  of  foreign  birth  and 
wholly  dependent  on  himself.     No  prince  ever  more  richly 
rewarded  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  Crown,  but  no  prince 
ever  took  more  jealous  care  that  they  should  never  be  able 
to  bring  his  Crown  into  jeopardy.     None  but  a  man  like 
him  could  have  held  down  both  conquerors  and  conquered, 
and  have  made  his  will  the  only  law  for  Norman  and  Eng- 
lishman alike.     His  consummate  policy  guarded  against 
the  dangers  which  he  saw  rife  in  every  other  country ;  he 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of  Ecgberht,  and 
made  England  the    meet  united   Kingdom  in  Western 
Christendom.   Normans  and  Englishmen  conspired  against 
him,  and  called  the  fle^  and  hosts  of  Denmark  to  their 
help.     But  William  held  his  own  alike  against  revolters 
at  home  and  against  invaders  from  abroad.     Norman  and 
English  rebels  were  alike  crushed;  sometimes  the  Dane 
was  bought  off,  sometimes  he  shrank  fi\)m  the  firm  array 
with  which  the  land  was  guarded.     All  opposition  was  Severity  of 
quelled  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  when  it  was  quelled,  when- 
ever  and  wherever  William's  rule  was  quietly  accepted, 
his  band  was  heavy  upon  all  smaller   disturbers  of  the 
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CHAR.  viii.  peace  of  the  world.  Life^  property^  female  honour^  stood 
indeed  but  a  small  chance  while  the  process  of  Conquest 
was  going  on^  but^  when  William's  work  was  fully  accom- 
plished^ they  were  safer  under  him  than  they  had  ever  been 
under  England's  native  Kings.  As  the  stern  avenger  of 
i  crime,  even  the  conquered  learned  to  bless  him,  and  to 

crown  his  good  deeds  with  a  tribute  of  praise  hardly  inferior 
I  to  that  which  waits  on  the  name  of  his  illustrious  rivalJ 

The  worst       Here  then  was  a  career  through  which  none  but  one 
hU  0^1^'  <^f  ^^^  greatest  of  mankind  could  have  passed  successfolly. 
ter  brought  g^^  it  was  a  Career  which   brought   out  into   fall  play 
BngUnd.    all   those  darker  features   of  his  character  which  found 
but  little  room  for  their  developement  during  his  earlier 
Hii«  fiUse     reign  in  his  native  Duchy.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
gradually    that  William  came  into  England  with  any  fixed  detenni- 
Hm^^^   nation  to  rule  otherwise  in  England  than  he  had  already 
led  him  to  ruled  in  Normandv.    Cnut  can  hardly  &il  to  have  been  his 
model,  and  William^s  earliest  days  in  England  were  far  more 
promising  than  the  earliest  days  of  Cnut.    At  no  time  of 
^    his  life  does  William  appear  as  one  of  those  tyrants  who 
actually  delight  in  oppression,  to  whom  the  infliction  of 
human  suffering  is  really  a  source   of  morbid  pleasure. 
But,  if  he  took  no  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  suffering, 
it  was  at  least  a  matter  about  which  he  was  utterly  reck- 
less ;  he  stuck  at  no  injustice  which  was  needed  to  carry 
out  his  purpose.     His  will  was  fixed,  to  win  and  to  keep 
the  Crown  of  England  at  all  hazards.    We  may  well 
believe  that  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  could  he  have 

^  Ghron.  Petrib.  1087.  "Betwyx  o*5rttin  Hngum  nis  na  to  foigytane 
\wi  gode  fri'6  ^  he  maoode  on  Hsan  lande,  swa  \mt  4n  man  |>e  himsylf 
aht  wiore  mihte  fiiran  ofer  his  rice  mid  hia  bosum  full  goldes  ungederad." 
This  last  is  of  course  the  same  traditional  formula  which  is  used  to  set  forth 
the  good  goyemment  of  Eadwiue,  JElfred,  and  others.  The  writer  carries 
out  the  panegyric  on  William's  strict  police  at  some  length.  All  this  is  of 
course  praise  of  exactly  the  same  kmd  as  that  bestowed  on  Godwine  and 
Harold.    See  above,  pp.  34,  40,  and  the  passages  there  referred  to. 
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won  that  Crown  without  bloodshed.  But,  rather  than  not  chap.  vm. 
win  itj  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  guilt  of  carrying  on 
a  desolating  war  against  a  people  who  had  never  wronged 
him.  We  may  well  believe  that^  when  he  swore  to  govern 
his  new  subjects  as  well  as  they  had  been  governed  by 
their  own  Kings^  it  was  his  full  purpose  to  keep  his  oath. 
That  he  acted  on  any  settled  scheme  of  uprooting  the 
nationality^  the  laws,  or  the  language  of  England  is  an  ex- 
ploded fable.^  But  he  could  not  govern  England  as  he  had 
governed  Normandy;  he  could  not  govern  England  as 
Cnut  had  governed  England ;  he  could  not  himself  be  as 
Cnut,  neither  could  his  Normans  be  as  Cnut's  Danes.  He 
gradually  found  that  there  was  no  way  for  him  to  govern 
England  save  by  oppressions,  exactions,  and  confiscations, 
by  the  bondage  or  the  death  of  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
He  made  the  discovery,  and  he  shrank  not  from  its  practical 
consequences.  A  reign  which  had  begun  with  as  good 
hopes  as  the  reign  of  a  foreign  conqueror  could  begin  with 
gradually  changed  into  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
tyrannies  on  record.  Northumberland  was  hard  to  be 
kept  in  order,  and  Northumberland  was  made  a  desert. 
This  was  the  dictate  of  a  relentless  policy  i  but  when  G^nerar 
William  had  once  set  forth  on  the  downward  course  of  ^jj^^oKe' 
evil,  he  soon  showed  that  he  could  do  wrong  when  no  ^^  ^^*  ^ 

'  °  character 

policy   commanded  it,   merely  to  supply  means  for  his 
personal  gratification.     To  lay  waste  Hampshire  merely  Forma- 
te make  a  hunting-ground  was  a  blacker  crime  than  to  ^ew 
lay  waste  Northumberland  to  rid  himself  of  a  political  ^^rcBt. 
danger.      He  could   still  be  merciful  when  mercy  was 
not  dangerous,  but  he  had  now  learned  to  shed  innocent 
blood  without  remorse,  if  its  shedding  seemed  to  add  safety 
to  his  throne.    The  repeated  revolts  of  Eadgar  were  for- 

^  I  oonoeiye  that  this  idea  owes  its  prevalence  mainly  to  the  fiJse  Ingulf; 
■till  we  have  to  acoonnt  for  the  notion  presenting  itaelf  to  the  mind  of  the 
forger. 


j  his  last 

years. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  given  as  oilen  as  they  occurred ;    but  Waltheof^  caressed^ 
\  wSth^^f    fl^***^^^  promoted,  was  sait  to  the  scaffold  on  the  first 

\  convenient  pretext.      It  is  hardly  superstitious  to  point 

out,  alike  with  ancient  and  with  modern  authorities,^  that 
the  New  Forest  became  a  spot  fatal  to  William's  house, 
and  that,  after  the  death  of  Waltheof,  his  old  prosperity 
Crimes  and  forsook  him.  Nothing  indeed  occurred  to  loosen  his  hold 
tunes'^of  ^^  England;  but  his  last  years  were  spent  in  bickerings 
with  his  unworthy  son,  and  in  a  petty  border  warfiure, 
in  which  the  Conqueror  had,  for  the  first  time,  to  undergo 
defeat.  At  last  he  found  his  death- wound  in  an  inglorious 
quarrel,  in  the  personal  commission  of  cruelties  which 
aroused  the  indignation  of  his  own  age ;  and  the  mighty 
King  and  Conqueror,  forsaken  by  his  servants  and  chil- 
dren, had  to  owe  his  ftmenJ  rites  to  the  voluntary  charity 
of  a  loyal  vassal,  and  within  the  walls  of  his  own  minster 
he  could  not  find  an  undisputed  grave. 

WilUmn's  Such  was  William  the  Great,  a  title  which,  in  the 
the^^^/  mouths  of  his  contemporaries,  he  shared  with  Alexander 
the  Con-     J^^^  ^j^j^  Charles,  but  which  in  later  times  has  been 

queror,  the  '^ 

Ba$tard,  displaced  by  the  misunderstood  description  of  Conqueror.^ 
But,  before  he  had  won  any  right  to  either  of  those  lofty 
titles,  William  was  already  known  by  another  surname 
Laziu  of  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  Of  all  princely 
miui  ]>uke8  ^^^  ^^^  ducal  housc  of  Normandy  was  that  which  paid 
as  to  mitf-  jggg^  regard  to  the  canonical  laws  of  marriage  or  to  the 
legitimacy,  special  claims  of  legitimate  birth.^    The  Duchy  had  been 

'  See  Palgrave,  iii.  $77. 

*  On  the  surnames  of  William,  see  Appendix  M. 

'  Rod.  Glab.  iv.  6.  **  Fuit  enim  usui  a  primo  adventu  ipsius  gentis  in 
Gallias,  ut  superits  pernotavimus,  ex  hujusmodi  concubinarum  oommiztione 
illornm  Principes  ezstitisse."  He  goes  on,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to 
palliate,  the  pTactice,  by  the  examples  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  the 
Emperor  CSonstantius.  British  patriotism  would  perhaps  not  hare  endured 
that  the  mother  of  Oonstantine  should  be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the 
mother  of  William. 
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ruled  by  a  whole  succeBsion  of  princes  who  either  were  chap.  viu. 
sprung  from  that  irregular  kind  of  union  which  was  known 
as  the  Danish  marriage^^  or  else  were  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines raised  to  the  rank  of  wives  after  the  birth  of  their 
children.       But^  among   all  this   brood  of  spurious  or 
irregular  heirs,  the  greatest  of  the  whole  line  was  the 
one    to  whom  the  reproach,  if  reproach  it  was   deemed, 
of  illegitimate  birth  clave  the  most  abidingly.     William  Special 
the  son  of  Robert  was  emphatically  William  the  Bastard,  ,q2^  ^f 
and   the  name  dave  to  him  through  life,  on  the  Im-  ^>^^™- 
penal  throne  of  Britain  no  less  than  on  the  ducal  chair 
of   Normandy.      For,   of   all  the    whole   line,   William 
was  the  one  whose  bastardy  was  the  most  undoubted, 
the  least  capable  of  being  veiled  under  ambiguous  and 
euphemistic  phrases.    The  position  of  Popa  and  Sprota 
was  a  doubtful  one;'   it  may,  according  to  Danish  ideas, 
have  been  perfectly  honourable.    The  children  of  Richard 
and  Ounnor  were,  according  to  the  law  recognized  every- 
where but  in  our  own  country.  Intimated  by  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  their  parents.     But  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  notion  of  the  Danish  marriage  survived  as 
late   as  the  days  of  Robert,  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
ecclesiastical   sacrament  ever  gave  William  a  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Church,  to  rank  as  the  lawful 
son  of  his  father.    The  mother  of  William  is  never  spoken 
of  in  the  respectful  terms  which  we  find  applied  to  the 
mother  of  Richard  the  Fearless.    Throughout  the  whole  of 
Duke  Robert's  life,  she  remained  in  the  position  of  an 
acknowledged  mistress,  and  her  illustrious  son  came  forth 
before  the  world   with    no   other  description  than   the 
Bastard. 

The  irr^^ular  birth  of  one  so  renowned  naturally  became  Story  of 
the  subject  of  romance  and  legend.     And  the  spot  on  birth, 
which  WUliam  first  saw  the  light  is  one  which  seems  to 

*  S«e  vol.  i.  p.  103.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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oBAP.  vin.  call  for  the  tribute  of  the  legend-maker  as  its  natural  due. 
Position  of  The  town  of  Falaise.  in  the  Dioeese  of  Seez.  is  one  of  the 

Faiaiae. 

most  famous  spots  both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later 

history  of  Normandy^  and  none  assuredly  surpasses  it  in 

I  Jbhe  striking  character  of  its  natural  position.     Lying  on 

I  the  edge  of  the  great  forest  of  Oouffer^  the  spot  had  its 

natural  attractions  for  a  line  of  princes  renowned,  even 
I  above  others  of  their  time^  for  their  devotion  to  the  sports 

of  the  field.    The  town  itself  lies  in  a  sort  of  valley  between 

two  eminences.    The  great  Abbey^  a  foundation  of  a  later 

date  than  the  times  which  we  are  concerned  with^  has 

utterly  vanished ;  but  two  stately  parish  churches^  one  of 

them  dating  from  the  days  of  Norman  independence^  bear 

witness  to  the  ecclesiastical  splendour  of  the  place.  Passing 

Historioal   by  thcm^  the  traveller  gradually  ascends  to  the  gate  of 

tioniofthe  ^^  Castle^  renowned  alike  in  the  wars  of  the  twelfth^  the 

Castlo.       fifteenth,  and  the  sixteentb  centuries.     A  tall  round  tower 

still  bears  the  name  of  the  gfreat  Talbot,  the  gxiardian  of 

1417-1450.  the  castle  in  the  great  English  war,  and  who  afterwards 

won  a  still  higher  fame  as  the  last  champion  of  the  ancient 

1453-       freedom  of  Aquitaine  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

Kings  of  Paris.^     But  this  witness  of  comparatively  recent 

strife  is  but  an  excrescence  on  the  original  structure.     It 

is  the  addition  made  by  an  English  King  to  one  of  the 

noblest  works  of  his  Norman  forefethers.  The  Castle  where 

legend  fixes  the  birth  of  William  of  Normandy,  and  where 

1175-       history  fixes  the  famous  homage  of  William  of  Scotland, 

is  a  vast  donjon  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.'   One  of 

'  For  the  sieges  of  Falaise  in  141 7  and  1450,  see  Monstrelet,  i.  363  and 
iii.  30  h  (ed.  Paris  1595).  Talbot  was  not  actually  present  during  the 
defence  against  the  French  King. 

'  More  probably,  I  think,,  of  the  twelfth  than  of  the  eleyenth.  Not  that 
I  at  all  think  the  building  of  snch  a  castle  to  haye  been  impossible  in  the 
eleyenth  century,  but  because  it  seems  likely  that  Falaise  was  one  of  the 
castles  which  were  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  wars  of  William  and  his 
successors.    This  point  is  well  put  by  M.  Ruprich-Robert,  the  architect 
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the  grandest  of  those  massive  square  keeps  which  I  have  obap.  viu. 
already  spoken  of  as  distinguishing  the  earliest  military 
architecture  of  Normandy,  crowns  the  summit  of  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  fronted  by  another  mass  of  rock  wilder  stilly 
on  which  the  cannon  of  England  were  planted  during 
Henry^s  siege.    To  these  rocks^  these  felsen,  the  spot  owes  The  roclu 
its  name  of  Falaise,!  one  of  the  many  spots  in  Normandy  tl^^ 
where  the  good  old  Teutonic  speech  still  lingers  in  local  *^*  ^""^ 
nomenclature^  though  in  this  case  the  Teutonic  name  has 
also  preserved  its  permanent  being  in  the  general  voca- 
bulary of  the  Romance  speech.     Between  these  two  rugged 
heights  lies  a  narrow  dell^  through  which  runs  a  small 
beck^  a  tributary  of  the  neighbouring  river  Ante.    The 
dell  is  crowded  with  mills  and  tanneries^  but  the  mills  and 
tanneries  of  Falaise  have  their  share  in  the  historic  interest 
of  the  place.    The  mills  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
records,  of  the  Norman  Exchequer^^  and  the  tanneries  at  The  Tan- 
once  suggest  the  name  of  the  greatest  son  of  Normandy.  Fal«ue. 
In  every  form  which  the  story  has  taken  in  history  or 
legend^  the    mother  of   the  Conqueror  appears    as  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Falaise^  plying  his  unsavoury  craft  WiOiam 
on  the  spot  where  it  has  continued  to  be  plied  tiirough  a  Tanner's 
so  many  ages.    The  conquered  English  indeed  strove  to    ^^     '** 
claim  the  Norman  Duke  as  their  own^  by  representing 
his   mother  as  a  descendant  of  their  own   royal   house.^ 
But^  even  in  this  version^  the  traditional  trade  of  her  father 

employed  by  the  powers  which  at  present  bear  rale  over  Falaise  and  all 
Normandy  in  the  ''restoration" — that  is,  of  course,  the  destruction— of 
this  yenerable  keep.    See  his  **  Rapport/'  1864,  p.  17. 
*  Will.  Brit.  PhUlpp.  lib.  viii.     Duchtene,  Hist.  Franc.  Scriptt.  v.  183  ; 
•'Vicus  erat  soabrA  ciroumdatus  undique  rape, 
Ipsius  asperitate  loci  Falesa  yocatus, 
Normannas  in  medio  regionis,  oujus  in  altA 
Turres  rape  sedent  et  mcenia,  sic  ut  ad  illam 
Jactus  nemo  putet  aliquos  contingere  posse." 
'  Stapleton,  Roll  of  the  Norman  Exchequer,  i.  zcvi. ;  ii.  cix. 
'  See  Appendix  N.  On  the  Birth  of  WUliam. 
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OBAP.  vm.  is  not  forgotten.    The  daaghter  of  the  hero  Eadmnnd  dis- 
?**^'d*  f    S^'^  herself  by  a  marriage  or  an  intrigue  with  her  other's 
the  birth  of  tanner^  to  whom  in  prooess  of  time  she  bore  three  daugh- 
ters.   The  pair  were  banished  from  England,  and  took 
y  refuge  on  the  opposite  coast.    In  the  course  of  their 

j  wanderings  they  came  to  beg  alms  at  the  gate  of  Duke 

Bichard  the  Good.    The  Prince  discovered  the  lofty  birth 
i  of  the  mother,  and  took  the  whole  &mily  into  his  favour. 

The  youngest  daughter  became  the  mistress  of  his  son 
Robert,  and  of  them  sprang  the  mighty  William,  great- 
grandson  of  Eadmund  Ironside  no  less  than  of  Richard  the 
Fearless. 

Such  a  tale  is  of  course  valuable  only  as  illustrating  the 
universal  tendency  of  conquered  nations  to  tiy  to  alleviate 
the  shame  and  grief  of  conquest  by  striving  to  believe  that 
their  tjrrants  are  at  least  their  countrymen.  The  story  of 
William's  English  origin  clearly  comes  from  the  same  mint 
as  the  story  in  which  Egyptian  vanity  gave  out  that 
Kambys&i  was  Egyptian  by  his  maternal  origin/  as 
the  story  which  saw  in  Alexander  himself  a  scion  of  the 
poyal  house  of  Persia.*  It  seems  however  to  preserve  one 
grain  of  truth  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  mythical. 
It  represents  the  connexion  between  Robert  and  his  mis- 
tress as  having  begun  before  he  ascended  the  ducal  throne. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  though  the 
story  is  generally  told  as  if  Robert  had  been  already  Duke 
Story  of  of  the  Normans.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  Robert  was 
as  yet  only  Count  of  the  Hiesmois,  and,  as  such.  Lord  of 
Falaise,  when  his  eye  was  first  caught  by  the  beauty  of 
Arlette,  or  rather  Herleva,  the  daughter  of  Fulbert  the 
Tanner.  Some  say  he  first  saw  her  engaged  in  the  dance,^ 
others  when  she  was  busied  in  the  more  homely  work 

»  Herod,  iii.  a.    •  «  Mmloohn't  Histoiy  of  Persia,  i.  70. 

«  Will.  Malms,  iii.  229.    B.  Wend.  i.  469.      Cf.  Chron.  Alberici,  1035 
(ap.  Leibnitz,  Aooessiones,  ii.  66),  and  Appendix  K. 
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of  washing  linen  in  the  beck  which  flows  by  her  fathei^s  ohap.  vm. 
tannery  at  the  foot  of  the  castle.^    The  prince  himself^ 
a  mere  striplings  saw  and  loved  her.     He  sought  her 
of  her  fother^  who^  after  some  reluctance^  gave  up  his 
child  to  his  lord^  by  the  advice^  according  to  one  account^ 
of  a  holy  hermit  his  brother.^      She  was  led  the  same 
evening  to  the  castle;   the  poetical  chroniclers  are  rich 
in  details  of  her  behaviour.^  She  became  the  cherished  mis- 
tress of  Robert^  and  her  empire  over  his  heart  was^  we  are 
told^  not  disturbed  by  another  connexion^  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful.'*    After  the  example  of  former  princes^  Robert  in  after  Advanoe- 
times  raised  the  kinsfolk  of  his  mistress  to  high  honours,  family. 
Half  the  nobility  of  Normandy  had  sprung  from  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Gunnor^  so  now  Fulbert  the  Tanner, 
the  father  of  Herleva^  was  raised  to  the  post  of  ducal 
chamberlain/  and  her  brother  Walter  was  placed  in  some 
office  which^  in  after  times^  gave  him  close  access  to  the 
person  of  his  princely  nephew.®    After  Robertas  death, 
Herleva  obtained  an  honourable  marriage^  and  became,  by  Her  mar- 
her  husband  Herlwin  of  Conteville^'^  the  mother  of  two^^winof 
sons  who  will  fill  no  small  space  in  our  history.     But  her  ConteviUe. 
union  with  the  Duke  produced  but  one  son,  perhaps  but 
one  child.®    That  child  however  was  one   whose  future  Legends  of 
greatness  was,  so  we  are  told,  prefigured  by  omens  and 
prodigies  from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  even  from  the 
moment  of  his  conception.     On  the  night  of  her  first  visit 
to  the  castle,  Herleva  dreamed  that  a  tree  arose  from  her 

^  Benolt  de  Ste.  More,  31316  et  seqq.  (vol.  ii.  p.  555),  who  becomes  rap- 
tarouB  in  his  description  of  her  beauty.  He  makes  Bobert  see  her  on  his 
return  from  honting.  Local  tradition,  endowing  Bobert  with  a  singohur 
power  of  discerning  beauty  at  a  distance,  makes  him  see  her  from  a  window 
of  the  castle.  *  Benolt,  31176. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  7998.    Bromton,  910.    Benolt,  31 441  et  seqq. 

*  See  Appendix  N. 

*  WilL  Gem.  vii.  3.  '*  Willelmus  ex  concubinA  Boberti  Duois,  nomine 
Herlevft,  PvXberti  eubicularii  DucU  fili&,  natus."  *  Ord.  Yit.  656  D. 

^  Will.  Grem.  vii.  3.    See  Appendix  N.  '  See  Appendix  N. 
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■ 

CHAP.  vin.  body  which  overshadowed  all  Normandy  and  all  England.^ 
At  the  moment  of  his  birth,  the  babe  seized  the  straw  on 
the  chamber  floor  with  so  vigorous  a  g^rasp  that  all  who  saw 
the  sight  knew  that  he  Would  become  a  mighty  conqueror^ 
who  would  never  let  go  anything  that  he  had  onoe  laid 
Birth  of  his  hand  unon.^  Leaving  tales  like  these  apart,  it  is 
io97-ioa8.  certain  that  William,  the  bastard  son  of  Robert  and 
Herleva,  was  bom  at  Falaise,  perhaps  in  the  year  in 
which  the  great  Cnut  made  his  famous  pilgrimage  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Apostles.^ 

Question  of     Before  Robert  undertook  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  it 

the  Bucces- 

flion :  state  was  clearly  needful  for  him  to  regulate  the  succession  to 
Ducal  *^®  Duchy.  The  reigning  prince  had  neither  brother  nor 
f^^^j-  legitimate  child.  The  heir,  according  to  modem  notions 
of  heirship,  was  a  churchman,  Robert,  Archbishop  of 
Robert  Rouen.  This  Prelate  we  have  already  seen  in  rebellion 
of  Rouen,  oif^iist  his  namesake  the  Duke,^  probably  on  accoimt  of 
989-1037.  |.jjjg  ^gjy  claim  to   the  succession.     He  was  one  of  the 

children  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  legitimated  and  made 
capable  of  ecclesiastical  honours  by  the  late  marriage  of 
his  parents.  Indeed,  according  to  one  account,  the  mar- 
riage of  Richard  and  Ounnor  was  contracted  expressly  to 
take  away  the  canonical  objections  which  were  raised 
against  the  appointment  of  a  bastard  to  the  metropolitan 
see.^  Archbishop  Robert  was  thus  an  uncle  of  Duke 
Robert  and  a  great-uncle  of  the  child  William.  Besides 
his  Archbishoprick,  he  held  the  County  of  Evreux  as  a 
lay  fee.  Like  the  more  famous  Odo  of  Bayeux,  he  drew  a 
marked  distinction  between  his  ecclesiafitieal  and  his  tem- 
poral character.   As  Count  of  Evreux,  he  had  a  wife,  Herleva 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  80a  i.     Will.  Malms,  iii.  229. 

»  lb.  8037.    Will.  Malms,  iii.  229. 

«  See  Appendix  N.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  479. 

»  Will.  Gem.  viii.  36. 
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by   name/  and'  was  the  father  of  children  of  whom  we  chap.  vni. 
shall   hear  again  in  our  history.     In  his  latter  days^  his 
spiritual  character  became  more  prominent;  he  repented 
of  bis  misdeeds^  gave  great  alms  to  the  poor^  and  began 
the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan  church.*    There  were 
also  two  princes  whose  connexion  with  the  ducal  house 
was  by  legitimate^  though  only  female^  descent.     One  was  Gnj  of 
Guy    of   Burgundy,   a   nephew  of  Duke   Robert,   being    ^''^^  ^  * 
grandson   of   Richard   the   Good  through   his    daughter 
Adeliza.^    The  other  was  Robert's  cousin.  Count  Alan  of  Alan  of 
Britanny,  the  son  of  Hadwisa  daughter  of  Richard  the 
Fearless.*     Nearer  in  blood,  but  of  more  doubtful  legiti- 
macy, were  Robert's  own  half-brothers,  the  sons  of  Richard 
the  Good  by  Fapia.     These  were  the  churchman  Malger,  Malger; 
who    afterwards    succeeded    Archbishop    Robert    in    the 
see  of  Rouen,^  and  William,  who  held  the  County  and  William  of 

_  Arques ; 

castle  of  Arques  near  Dieppe.®    There  was  also  the  monk  j^icholaa 
Nicholas,  the  young,  and  no  doubt  illegitimate,  son  of 
Richard  the  Third.*^    None  of  these  were  promising  candi-  No  candi- 
dates for  the  ducal  crown.     Robert,  the  lineal  heir,  might  from  obfeo- 

tion. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  566  B.  "  Conjugem  nomine  Herlevam  ut  Comes  faabuit,  ex 
quft  tree  filios  Ricardum,  Badulfiim,  et  GuUlelmum  genuit,  qnibus  Ebioi- 
censem  comitaiam  et  alios  honores  ampliBsimoe  secundum  jus  sflBculi 
distribuit." 

■  Ord.  Vit.  566  C.  This  church  was  finished  by  Maurilius  in  1063.  lb. 
568  B.  See  Pommeraye,  Concilia  EcclesieRotomagensis,  p.  73.  Bessin, 
Concilia^  p.  49.  No  part  of  the  building  remains.  The  account  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Bouen  in  MabiUon  (Vet.  Anal.  ii.  438),  written  while 
Bobert's  church  was  standing  ("Ecclesiam  praaeiUem  miro  opere  et 
magnitudine  edificare  coepit"),  gives  him  much  the  same  character.  "Ante 
obitiun  suum,  gratis  Dei  pneveniente,  vitam  suam  correxit.  Feminam 
enim  reliquit,  et  de  hoc  ceterisque  prayis  actibus  suis  poenitentiam  egit, 
et  sic  bono  fine,  in  quantum  humana  fragilitas  capere  potest,  quievit." 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  514.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  508.  "  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7. 

•  Wffl.  Gem.  u.  s.  Will.  Malms,  iii.  13a.  William  of  Malmesbury  says 
^'patruus  ejus,  sed  nothus,**  but  William  of  Jumi^ges  distinctly  calls  Papia 
the  wife  of  Bichard ;  "  aliam  uxorem  nomine  Papiam  duxit."  So  Chron. 
Pontanellense,  ap.  D'Acheiy,  iii.  289 ;  "  Papia  matrimonio  Richard!  potita.*' 

^  See  vol.  L  p.  518. 
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CHIP.  Tin.  be  looked  on  as  disqualified  by  his  profession ;  Alan  and 
Ghiy  were  strangers^  and  could  claim  only  through  females ; 
the  nearer  kinsmen  were  of  spurious  or  doubtitd  birth^ 
and  some  of  them  were  liable  also  to  the  same  objection  as 
Robert.  Had  any  strong  opposition  existed^  William  of 
Arques  would  probably  have  been  found  the  best  card  to 
play ;  but  there  was  no  candidate  whose  claims  were  abso- 
lutely without  cavil ;  there  was  none  round  whom  national 
feeling  could  instinctively  centre;  there  was  none  who 
was  clearly  marked  out,  either  by  birth  or  by  merit,  as 
the  natural  leader  of  the  Norman  people.  This  state  of 
things  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  understand  the 
factj  otherwise  so  extraordinary,  that  Robert  was  able  to 
secure  the  succession  to  a  son  who  was  at  once  bastard  and 
minor.  There  were  strong  objections  against  young  Wil- 
liam; but  there  were  objections  equally  strong  against 
Unpopti-  every  other  possible  candidate.  Under  these  circumstances 
WiUmm's  it  was  possible  for  William  to  succeed;  but  it  followed, 
laccessioo.  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  were  disturbed  by  constant  rebellions.  William^s 
succession  was  deeply  ofiensive  to  many  of  his  subjects^ 
!  especially  to  that  large  portion  of  the  Norman  nobility  who 

had  any  kind  of  connexion  with  the  ducal  house.     From 
the  time  of  the  child^'s  birth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  father's  intentions  in  his  favour  were  at  least  suspected, 
and  the  suspicion  may  well  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
rebellions  by  which  Robertas  reign  was  disturbed.  ^ 
The  great       At  this   stage  of  our  narrative  it  becomes  necessary 
houses;      to  form  somc   clear  conception  of  the  personality   and 
neadon^"    the  ancestry  of  some  of  the  great  Norman  nobles.     Most 
jiA^Eng-  q(  them  belonged  to  houses  whose  fame  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  Normandy.    We  are  now  dealing  with  the  fathers 
of  the  men,  in  some  cases  with  the  men  themselves,  who 
fought  round  William  at  Senlac,  and   among  whom  he 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  518. 
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divided   the  honours  and  the  lands  of  Engknd.    These  oiup.  tul 
men  became  the  ancestors  of  the  new  nobility  of  England^ 
and^  as  their  fore&thers  had  changed  in  Gaul  from  North- 
men into  Normans^  so  now,  by  a  happier  application  of  the 
same    law^  they  gpradnally  changed  from  Normans  into 
Eng^lishmen.    Many  a  name  famous  in  English  history^ 
many  a  name  whose  sound  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  any 
word  of  our  own  Teutonic  speech^  many  a  name  which 
has  long^  ceased  to  suggest  any  thought  of  foreign  origiil^ 
is  but  the  name  of  some  Norman  village,  whose  lord^  ot 
perhaps  some  lowlier  inhabitant^  followed  his  Duke  to  the 
Conquest  of  England  and  shared  in  the  plunder  of  the 
conquered.    But  the  names  which  are  most  familiar  to  us 
as  names  of  English  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Norman 
descent  belongs  for  the  most  part^  to  a  sort  of  second 
crop^   which  first    grew  up  to  importance  on    English 
soil.     The  great  Norman  houses  whose  acts — ^for  the  most 
part  whose  crimes — ^become  of  paramount  importance  at 
the  time  with  which  we  are  now  dealings  were  mostly 
worn  out  in  a  few  generations^  and  they  have  left  but  few 
direct  representatives  on  either  side  of  the  sea. 

High  among  these  great  houses^  the  third  in  rank  GreatneaB 
among  the  original  Norman  nobility^^  stood  the  house  houm  of 
of  Belesme^  whose  present  head  was  William,  surnamed  ^^««»«* 
Talvas.^   The  domains  held  by  his  family,  partly  of  the 
Crown  of  France^  partly  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
might  almost  put  him  on  a  level  with  princes  rather  than 
with  ordinary  nobles.     The  possession  from  which  the 
family  took  its  name  lay  within  the  French  territory,  and 
was  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.     But,  within  the  Norman 
Duchy,  the  Lords  of  Belesme  were  masters  of  the  valley 
bounded  by  the  hUls  from  which  the  Orne  flows  in  one 

'  See  Palgtate.  ii.  5^6. 

'  *'  Wniame  TaleTas,"  acc<ndiiig  to  the  Ronuui  do  Bou,  8061.  "  WUlelmuB 
TalTaoius,*'  WiU.  Gem.  vi.  7. 
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CHAP.  vm.  direction  and  the  Sarthe  in  another.  Close  on  the  French 
frontier^  they  held  the  strong  fortress  of  Alen9on^  the  key 
of  Normandy  on  that  side.  They  are  called  Lords  of  the 
city  of  Seez^^  and^  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking'^ 
a  member  of  their  house  filled  its  episcopal  throne.^  Their 
domains  stretched  to  Yinoz^  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
Falaise^  and  separated  from  the  town  by  the  forest  of 
Oouffer.  Ivo^  the  first  founder  of  this  mighty  house^  had 
been  one  of  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  childhood  of 
Richard  the  Fearless^  and  had  been  enriched  by  him  as 
the  reward  of  his  true  service  in  evil  days.*''    But  with  Ivo 

Their  sup-  the  virtue  of  his  race  seems  to  have   died  out^  and  his 

DOsed  hc'  — 

reditary  descendants  appear  in  Norman  and  English  history  as 
monsters  of  cruelty  and  perfidy^  whose  deeds  aroused  the 
horror  even  of  that  not  over  scrupulous  age.  Open  rob- 
bery and  treacherous  assassination  seem  to  have  been  their 
daily  occupations.  The  second  of  the  line^  William  of 
Belesme^  had  rebelled  against  Duke  Robert^  and  had  de- 
fended his  fortress  of  Alen9on  against  him.'^  His  eldest 
son  Warren  murdered  a  harmless  and  unsuspecting  friend, 
and  was  for  this  crime^  so  the  men  of  his  age  said^  openly 
seized  and  strangled  by  the  fiend.  Of  his  other  sons^ 
Fulk^  presuming  to  ravage  the  ducal  territory^  was  killed 
in  battle^  Robert  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  men  of  Le 

^  Bomaii  de  Bou,  8o6a.  "Ei  tint  Sez,  Belesme,  h  Yinaz." 
'  Ivo,  son  of  the  elder  William,  a  Prelate  of  whom  Orderic  draws  a  very 
favourable  picture  (469  D),  did  not  scruple  to  attack  and  bum  his  own 
church,  when  it  had  been  turned  into  a  fortress  by  certain  turbulent  nobles. 
He  tried  to  repair  it,  and  reconsecrated  it ;  but  the  walls,  being  damaged  by 
thtf  fire,  fell  down.  He  was  then  charged  with  sacrilege  at  the  Council  of 
Bheims,  and  defended  himself  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He  was  bidden 
by  Pope  Leo,  as  a  penance,  to  rebuild  the  church.  He  went  as  far  as 
Apulia,  and  even  as  Constantinople,  collecting  contributions  and  relics,  and 
he  began  the  work  on  such  a  scale  that,  forty  years  later,  the  efforts  of  his 
three  successors  had  not  enabled  them  to  finish  it.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  13-15. 
Ko  part  of  his  building  now  remains. 

*  Will.  Gem.  viii.  35.    See  Palgrave,  ii.  313,  536. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  4.    See  vol.  i.  p.  518. 
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Mans  and  beheaded  by  way  of  reprisals  for  a  murder  chap.  Tin. 
committed  by  his  followers.  The  surviving  heir  of  the 
possessions  and  of  the  wickedness  of  his  race  was  his  one 
remaining:  son  William  Talvas.^  This  man,  we  are  told,  William 
being  displeased  by  the  piety  and  good  manners  of  his  his  crimee. 
first  wife  Hildeburgis,  hired  ruffians  to  murder  her  on  her 
way  to  church.^  At  his  second  wedding-feast  he  put  out 
the  eyes,  and  cut  off  the  nose  and  ears,  of  an  unsuspecting 
guest.^  This  was  William  the  son  of  Geroy,  one  of  a 
house  whose  name  we  s^iall  often  meet  again  in  connexion 
with  the  famous  Abbeys  of  Bee  and  Saint  Evroul.  A 
local  war  ensued,  in  which  William  Talvas  suffered  an 
inadequate  punishment  for  his  crimes  in  the  constant 
devastation  of  his  lands.  At  last  a  more  appropriate 
avenger  arose  from  his  own  house.  The  hereditary  wicked- 
ness of  his  line  passed  on  to  his  daughter  Mabel  and  his 
son  Amulf.  Mabel,  the  wife  of  Boger  of  Montgomery, 
will  be  a  prominent  character  in  our  story  for  many  years. 
Amnlf  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  lefb  him  to  die 
wretchedly  in  exile.  An  act  of  wanton  rapacity  was  pre- 
sently punished  by  a  supernatural  avenger;  Arnulf,  like 
his  uncle  Warren,  was  strangled  by  a  daemon  in  bis  bed.^ 

^  Will.  Gem.  yi.  7.  "Ipse  ounctis  iratribiis  suis  in  omnibas  flagitiis 
deterior  fuit,  et  id  ejus  seminis  haeredibus  immoderata  nequitia  usque 
hodie  vignit/'  So  vii.  10.  "  Hio  k  parentum  suorum  perfidiA  nequaquam 
sua  retorsit  yestigia." 

•  lb.  vii.  lo^ 

'  lb.  Orderic  (460  D)  adds,  "amputatis  genitalibus."  These  stories 
of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  house  of  Belesme  are  doubtless  not 
without  foundation,  but  one  cannot  help  suspecting  exaggeration,  espe- 
daU J  when  we  remember  that  Orderic  writes  in  the  interest  of  the  hostile 
house  of  Greroj.  This  particular  outrage  of  William  Talvas  can  hardly  be 
an  invention ;  but  it  must  surely  have  had  some  motive  which  does  not 
appear  in  our  authorities. 

*  lb.  I  a.  The  tale  is  that  he  one  day  went  out  with  his  followers 
(clientes)  to  rob,  and  seized  on  the  pig  of  a  certain  nun  ("inter  reliqua 
porcom  oujusdam  sanctimonialis  rapuit*').  The  holy  woman  pleaded  ear- 
nestly for  the  restoration  of  her  favourite  ("gemens  eum  insecuta  est,  ac,  ut 
porcellus  quem  nutrierat,  sibi  pro  Deo  redderetur,  obnix^  deprecata  est"), 
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William 

ounes 
young 
William. 


CHAP.  mi.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  fiunily  whose  chiefs  fint  in 
power  and  in  crime  among  the  nobility  of  Normandy,  stood 
forth,  as  the  story  goes,  as  the  monthpiece  of  that  nobilitjj 
to  express  the  feelings  with  which  the  descendants  of  the 
comrades  of  Bolf,  the  descendants  of  Richard  the  Fearless, 
even  the  descendants  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Ghmnor, 
looked  on  the  possible  promotion  of  the  Tanner's  grandson 
to  be  their  lord. 

William  Talvas^  says  the  tale,  in  the  days  of  his  pros* 
perity^  was  one  day  in  the  streets  of  Ealaise,  a  town  where 
the  close  neighbonrhood  of  his  possessions  doubtless  made 
him  well  known.  The  babe  William,  the  son  of  the  Doke 
and  HerleTa^  was  being  nursed  in  the  house  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  A  burgher,  meeting  the  baron,  bade  him 
step  in  and  see  the  son  of  his  lord.  William  Talvas  entered 
the  house  and  looked  on  the  babe.  He  then  cursed  him, 
s'lying  that,  by  that  child  and  his  descendants,  himself 
and  his  descendants  would  be  brought  to  shame.  ^  A  curse 
from  the  mouth  of  William  Talvas  might  almost  be  looked 
on  as  a  blessing,  and  the  form  of  the  prediction  was  such 
as  to  come  very  near  to  the  nature  of  a  panegyric.  It  is 
indeed  the  highest  praise  of  the  babe  who  then  lay  in 
his  cradle,  that  he  did  something  to  bring  to  shame, 
something  to  bring  under  the  restraints  of  law  and  justice, 
men  like  the  hoary  sinner  who  instinctiTely  saw  in  him 


but  all  was  in  yain ;  the  oppressor  killed  the  pig  and  aie  him  for  supper. 
Hie  same  night  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed.  In  those  thnes  no  altematire 
was  thought  of  ezoept  a  supernatural  intenrentioni  and  an  assassination  by 
AmulTs  brother  OliTer.  But  our  historian  altogether  rejects  this  last 
Tiew,  as  inconsistent  with  the  high  character  of  Oliver,  who  passed  many 
years  as  a  brare  and  honourable  knight,  and  at  last  died  in  the  odour  ot 
sanctity  as  a  monk  of  Bee. 

This  story  contains  nothing  absolutely  incredible  j  yet  one  is  tempted  to 
see  in  it  a  slightly  ludicrous  version  of  Nathan's  parable,  assuming  a  form 
impossible  under  the  elder  dispensation.  Amulf  too  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  even  the  poor  excuse  of  the  presence  of  a  wayfaring  man. 

>  Roman  de  Rou,  8059  ^^  M^q-    Palgrave,  lii.  149. 
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the  destined  enemy  of  his  kind.  Bat  the  words,  when  chap.  vm. 
uttered^  would  be  meant  and  understood  simply  as  a 
protest  against  the  insult  which  was  preparing  for  the 
aristocratic  pride  of  the  great  Norman  houses.  Possibly 
indeed  the  tale^  like  other  tales  of  the  kind,  may  have  been 
devised  after  the  event;  still  it  would  mark  none  the 
less  truly  the  feelings  with  which  a  man  like  William 
Talvas^  boasting  of  a  descent  from  the  original  conquerors 
of  the  hind^  looked  on  the  unworthy  sovereign  whom 
destiny  seemed  to  be  providing  for  them. 

Doke  Bobert  however  was  bent  on  his  purpose.     He  Bobert 
gathered  an  assembly  of  the  gfreat  men  of  his  Duchy,  his  inten- 
among^  whom  the  presence  of  Archbishop  Robert^  perhaps  ^^^j^Juyj^. 
as  beings  a  possible  competitor  for  the  succession^  is  specially  ^^^S- 
mentioned.^    The  Duke  set  forth  his  intention  of  visiting 
the  Holy  Sepulchre^  and  told  his  hearers^  that^  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  such  a  journey^  he  wished  to  settle  the 
succession  to  the  Duchy  before  he  set  out.     The  voice 
of  the  Assembly  bade  him  stay  at  home  and  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  government  in  person^  especially 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  one  successor  or  representa- 
tive to  whom  they  could  be  entrusted  with  any  chance  of 
the  general  good  will.     It  was  of  course  desirable  to  stave 
off  the  question.    Robert  might  yet  have  legitimate  heirs; 
or>  in  the  failure  of  that  hope^  the  Norman  chiefs  might 
gradually  come  to  an  agreemjsnt  in  favour  of  some  other 
candidate.       Let  the   Duke    stay    at    home  and   guard 
his   Duchy  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Breton  and 
the  Burgundian.'    But  Bobert  would  brook  no  delay  in 
ih^accomplishment  of  his  pious  purpose ;  he  would  go  at 

^  Will.  Gem.  vi*  i4.  **  Robertam  ergo  anshiepifloopom  oum  optimatibxifl 
mi  BaoatAs  aooernvit."  This  looks  as  if  Robert  were  the  only  draroh* 
man  present.  See  rol.  i.  p.  197.  Waoe  (8081)  gathers  together  Bishops, 
Abbots,  and  Barons^  but  perhaps  only  in  oonfbnnity  with  the  custom  of 
his  own  time. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  8091  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  vin.  once  to  the  Holy  Land ;    he  would  settle  the  succession 

He  pro-      before  he  went.    He  brought  forward  the  young  William, 

^^l^uQ  as  ^^^  acknowledged  him  as  his  son.     He  was  little,  he  told 

his  sue-      them,  but  he  would  errow :  he  was  one  of  their  own  stock. 

brought  up  among  them,^     His  overlord  the  King  of  the 

French  had  engaged  to   acknowledge  and  protect  him.^ 

He  called  on  them  to  accept,  to  choose — ^the  never-ceasingf 

mixture  of  elective  and  hereditary  claims  appears  here  as 

everywhere — ^the  child  as  their  future  Lord,  as  his  successor 

in  the  Duchy,  should  he  never  return  from  the  distant 

land  to  which  he  was  bound.*    The  Normans   were   in 

a  manner  entrapped.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nothing* 

could  be  further  from  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 

Assembly  than  to  agree  to  the  Duke's  proposal ;  but  there 

was   nothing  else  to  be  done.     If  Robert  could  not  be 

i  prevailed  on  to  stay  at  home,  some  settlement  must  be 

madcj  and,  little  as  any  of  them  liked  the  prospect  of 
the  rule  of  the  young  Bastard,  there  was  no  other  can- 
didate in  whose  favour  all  parties  could  come  to  an  agree- 
William*B  ment  on  the  spot.  Unwillingly  then  the  Norman  nobility 
J[^^^^^]*  consented;  they  accepted  the  only  proposal  which  was 
before  them ;  they  swore  the  usual  oaths,  and  did  homage 
to  the  son  of  Herleva  as  their  future   sovereign.*     The 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  8107  ei  seqq. 

*'  II  est  peti,  maig  il  creifltra, 
£  se  Deu  plaist  amendera. 


II 


Oil  est  de  vostre  norreture.' 


'  lb.  8105. 


"  Par  li  cunseil  el  Rei  de  France, 
Ki  I'maintiendra  o  sa  poeasance/'  ^ 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  la.  "Exponens  autem  eis  Willelmum  filium  suam, 
quern  unicum  apnd  Falesiam  genuerat,  ab  eis  attentiasime  exigebai,  tU 
httne  8ibi  loco  mi  (iominum  eUgerent,  et  militiee  siub  principem  pneficerent.*' 
A  good  precedent  for  the  eongS  cTSlire  and  letter  misedve. 

*  Will.  Gem.  u.  a.  "  Juxta  decretnm  Ducis  protiniU  eum  promptft 
vivacitate  suum  collaudavere  principem  ac  dominum,  pangentes  illi  fideli- 
tatem  non  violandis  sacramentis."    Cf.  Roman  de  Ron,  8117  et  eeqq.    The 
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kinsmen  of  Gannor^  the  descendants  of  the  comrades  of  chap  vm. 
Bolf^  became  the  men  of  the  Tanner's  grandson^  and  he 
himself  was  received  as  the  man  of  King  Henry  at  Paris. ^ 
As  &r  as  forms  went^  no  form  was  wanting  which  could, 
make   William's  succession   indisputably   lawful.      Duke 
Aobert  then  set  forth  on  the  pilgrimage  from  which  he 
never  returned.    Within  a  few  months^  his  short  life  and 
reign  came  to  an  end  at  Nikaia.^    Thus^  in  the  same  year  William 
which  beheld  the  great  Empire  of  Cnut  parted  among  ij^g  f^th^r 
his  sons,  did  William,  the  seven  years  old  grandson   of  ^^*^® 
the  Tanner  Fulbert,  find  himself  on  the  seat  of  Rolf  and  1035. 
Richard  the  Fearless,  charg^  with  the  mission  to  keep 
down,  as  his  infant  hands  best  might,  the  turbulent  spirits 
who  had  been  unwillingly  beguiled  into  acknowledging  him 
as  their  sovereign. 

Anarchy  at  once  broke  forth ;  all  the  evils  which  attend  Necessary 
a  minority  in  a  rude  age  were  at  once  poured  forth  upon  minority. 
the  unhappy  Duchy.     We  see  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
custom  of  our  own  and  of  most  contemporary  lands  provided 
that  the  government  of  men  should  be  entrusted  to  those 

events  which  followed  make  one  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
**  prompta  viyacitae." 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  8125. 
**  Li  Dus  por  la  chose  afermer,  £  par  li  puing  li  a  livr^ ; 

E  por  fere  lunges  durer.  Sun  home  le  fist  devenir 

Al  Rei  de  France  Tad  men^,  E  de  Normendie  seisir." 

I^ere  is  nothing  however  to  imply  that  William  stayed  longer  at  Paris  than 
^^  needed  for  the  ceremony.  It  is  an  exaggeration  when  we  read  in  the 
Winchester  Annals  (p.  19  Luard),  "  Willelmo  filio  Roberti  Duels  juvenculo 
morante  cum  Rege  Francorum  in  Galliis.*'  Rudolf  Glaber  (iy.  6)  describes 
the  accession  of  William  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  national  writers ; 
**Cui  [Wiilelmo]  antequam  proficisoeretur,  universos  sui  ducaminis  prin- 
cipes  militaribus  adstrinxit  saoramentis,  qualiter  ilium  in  Prindpem  pro  se, 
n  non  redirat^  eUgerent  Quod  etiam  statim  ex  consensu  Regis  Francorum 
Henrici  unanimiter  postmodiun  firmaverant.**  Does  the  phrase  "  militari- 
^^  sacramentis *'  mean  "on  their  knightly  honour/'  or  is  it  merely  a 
P^antic  reference  to  the  Roman  military  oath  ? 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  539. 
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OHAP.  ym.  only  wlio  had  themBelves  at  least  reached  man's  estate.  In 
England  the  exceptional  minorities  of  the  sons  of  Eadmund 
and  of  Eadgar  had  been  calamitous^  bnt  they  were  nothing 
to  compare  to  the  minority  of  William  of  Normandy.  In 
England  the  custom  of  regular  national  assemblies,  the 
habit  of  submitting  all  matters  to  a  fair  vote^  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Law  as  supreme  over  every  man^  hindered 
the  state  from  falling  into  utter  dissolution^  even  in  those 
perilous  times.  The  personal  reign  of  ^thelred  proved 
far  weaker  than  the  administration  which  Dunstan  carried 
on  in  his  name  in  his  early  years.  But  in  Normandy, 
where  constitutional  ideas  had  found  so  imperfect  a 
developement  as  compared  with  England,  there  was 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  fall  back  upon.  Nothing 
but  the  personal  genius  of  a  determined  and  vigorous 
Prince  could  keep  that  fierce  nobility  in  any  measure 
'  of  order.    With  the  accession  of  an  infant  there  at  once 

ceased  to  be  any  power  to  protect  or  to  punish.  ''Woe 
Childhood  to  the  land  whose  King  is  a  child ''  is  the  apt  quotation 
*  of  an  historian  of  the  next  age.^  The  developement  of 
the  young  Duke  both  in  mind  and  body  was  undoubtedly 
precocious ;  but  his  early  maturity  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  stem  discipline  of  that  terrible  childhood.  It  was 
in  those  years  that  he  learned  the  arts  which  made  Nor- 
mandy, France,  and  England  bow  before  him;  but,  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  William  himself  was  no  more 
capable  than  JEthelred  of  personally  wielding  the  rod 
of  rule.  The  child  had  good  and  faithful  guardians, 
guardians  perhaps  no  less  well  disposed  to  fulfil  their  trust 
towards  him  than  Dunstan  had  been  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  Eadgar.  But  there  was  no  one  man  in  Normandy 
to  whom  every  Norman  could  look  up  as  every  English- 

*  WilL  Mahxu.  iii  2^.  "ClAriasiiaa  olim  patria,  iatestiniB  dissenaionibus 
exulcerata,  pro  latronum  libito  diyidebatur,  ut  merito  posset  querimoniam 
Ikoere, '  Yas  teme  cigus  Bex  puer  est.' "  See  EodeaiasieB  x.  16.  The  same 
text  ia  used  by  R.  Glaber,  iv.  5,  with  a  more  general  application. 
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man  had  looked  up  to  the  mighty  Primate;,  and  the  bowl  ohaf.  vm. 
and  the  dagger  soon  deprived  the  young  Prince  of  the 
support  of  his  wisest  and  truest  counsellors.    The  minority 
of  William  was  truly  a  time  when  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.    And  what  seemed 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  nobles  of  Normandy  was  com- 
monly rebellion  ag^ainst  their  sovereign^  ruthless  oppression  utter 
of  those  beneath  them^  and  endless  deadly  feuds  with  ^^J^.^ 
one  another.    We  have  already  seen  some  specimens  of 
their  crimes  in  the  doings  of  the  house  of  Belesme.    That 
house  is  indeed  always  spoken  of  as  exceptionally  wicked ; 
but    a   state  of  things  in  which   such  deeds  could  be 
done^  and  could  go  unpunished,  must  have  come  very  nearly 
to  a  complete  break-up  of  society.    The  general  pictures 
which  we  find  given  us  of  the  time  are  fearful  beyond 
expression.  Through  the  withdrawal  of  all  controlling  power^ 
every  land-owner  became  a  petty  sovereign^  and  began 
to  exercise  all  the  sovereign  rights  of  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation.    The  land  soon  bristled  with  castles.      The  Building  of 
mound  crowned  with  the  square  donjon  rose  as  the  de- 
fence or  the  terror  of  every  lordship.^    This  castle-building 

^  Winiam  of  Jumibges  (yiL  i)  distinotlj  makes  the  building  of  these 

oMtles  one  of  the  main  signs  and  causes  of  the  general  disorder  of  the 

conntry.   "Sub  ejus  ineunte  astate,  Normannorum  plurimi  aberrantes  ab 

ejus  fidelitate,  plnra  per  looa  aggeres  erexerunt,  et  tutissimas  sibi  muni- 

tlones  oonstruzemnt.    Quarum  dum  auderent  fisi  munimine,  protinbs  inter 

eos  diveTBi  motus  ezoriuntur,  seditiones  concitantur,  ac  s»va  patriae  in- 

cendia  ubique  perpetrantur/'  &o.    So  William  of  Mahnesbnxy  (iii.  230)  ; 

"Mox  quisque  sua  munire  oppida,  turres  agere,  frumenta  oomportare, 

oanaaaa  auoupari  quibos  qnampiimtmi  k  puero  diHsfdia  meditarentur.**  The 

"  Aggor"  is  the  <'mote"  or  mound  on  which  the  Norman  castles  were  so 

often  built.    The  word  came  almost  to  be  used  for  the  castle  itself.     In 

the  Roman  de  Bou,  8847,  ^  knight  is  described  as  standing  at  his  gate 

"  Entre  li  mostier  h  sa  mote,'*  that  is,  between  the  chaioh  and  his  own 

castle.    According  to  Mr.  Clark,  the  ''agger"  or  "mote"  was  oommonly 

an  earlier  earthwork  made  use  of  by  the  builders  of  the  eleyenth  and 

twelfth  centuries  (Old  London,  p.  16).    Yet  the  rebellious  nobles  ai«  here 

clearly  described  as  throwing  up  "aggeres"  for  the  express  purpose  of 

building  their  castles,  and  we  caa  hardly  believe  tha|  the  '*tntissim» 

muniiiones"  were  of  wood. 
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I  • 

CHAP.  vm.  is  now  spoken  of  in  Normandy  with  a  condemnation  nearly 

BuUdingof  ^  strong  as  that  with  which  it  was  spoken  of  in  England^ 
when^  a  few  years  after  this  time^  the  practice  was  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Norman  favourites  of  Ead- 
ward.i  But  there  is  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  tone  of 
the  two  complaints.  The  English  complaint  always  is  that 
the  Frenchmen  built  castles  and  oppressed  the  poor  folk^^ 

or  that  they  did  all  possible  evil  and  shame  to  their  English 

■ 

■  neighbours.^    The  Norman  complaint^  though  not  wholly 

silent  as  to  the  oppression  of  the  humbler  ranks^^  yet 

dwells  mainly  on  the  castle-building  as  a  sign  of  rebellion 

I  against  the  authority  of  the  Prince^  and  as  an  occasion 

I  of  warfare  between  baron  and  baron.     And  it  would  have 

been  well  for  the  reputation  of  the  Norman  nobles  of  that 

age  if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  open  warfare  with 

one  another  and  open  rebellion  against  their  sovereign. 

IVequeDpj  But  they  sank  below  the  common  morality  of  their  own 

of  aasanin-  ^  ^  ^  '^ 

ations.  age ;  private  murder  was  as  familiar  to  them  as  open  war. 
The  house  of  Belesme  had  a  bad  preeminence  in  this  as  in 
other  crimes ;  but^  if  they  had  a  preeminence^  they  were  far 
from  having  a  monopoly.  Probably  no  period  of  the  same 
length  in  the  history  of  Christendom  contains  the  record 
of  so  many  foul  deeds  of  slaughter  and  mutilation  as  the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  And  they  were  con- 
stantly practised^  not  only  against  avowed  and  armed 
enemies^  but  against  unarmed  and  unsuspecting  guests. 
Some  of  the  tales  may  be  inventions  or  exaggerations ;  but 
the  days  in  which  such  tales  could  even  be  invented  must 


I 


*  See  above,  p.  138. 

■  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  Oda  biaoop  and  Wyllelm  eorl  belifen  her 
nfter,  and  worbton  castelas  wide  geond  fma  )>eode,  and  earm  folc  swencte, 
and  A  8y98an  hit  yflade  swiOe."  Chron.  Petrib.  T087.  "Gastelas  he  l^t 
wyroean,  and  eanne  men  swiSe  swencean.*'  The  famous  description  of  the 
oasile-building  in  the  year  1 1 37  is  familiar  to  readers  even  of  the  com- 
monest English  histories. 

»  See  above,  p.  I40.  *  See  the  story  quoted  in  p.  185. 
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* 

have  been  fall  of  deeds  of  horror.    Isolated  eases  of  similar  ohaf.  vni. 

crimes  may  doubtless  be  found  in  any  age;  but  this  period 

is  remarkable  alike  for  the  abundance  of  crimes^  for  the  rank 

of  the  criminals^  and  for  the  impunity  which  they  enjoyed. 

To  control  these  men  was  the  duty  laid  upon  the  almost 

infimt  years  of  William^  a  duty  with  which  nothing  short 

of  his  own  full  and  matured  powers  might  seem  fit  to 

grapple.    Yet  over  all  these  difficulties  the  genius  of  the 

fin-eat  Duke  was  at  last  triumphant.     His  hand  broufirht  Effects  of 

order  out  of  the  chaos^  and  changed  a  land  wasted  by  goyoni' 

rebellion  and  intestine  war£ure  into  one  of  the  most  pros-  S^^"^. 

^  Normandy. 

perous  regions  of  Europe^  a  land  flourishing  as  no  Norman 
ruler  had  seen  it  flourish  before.  When  we  think  of  the 
days  in  which  William  spent  his  youth^  of  the  men  against 
whom  his  early  years  were  destined  to  be  one  continued 
struggle,  we  shall  be  less  inclined  to  lift  up  our  hands 
in  horror  at  his  later  crimes  than  to  dwell  with  admira- 
tion on  the  large  share  of  higher  and  better  qualities 
which,  among  all  his  evil  deeds,  dave  to  him  to  his 
dying  day. 


§  2.  From  the  Accession  of  William  to  the  Battle  of 
Fal'iS'dunes.     j  035-1047 . 

We  have  seen  among  what  kind  of  men  the  young  Duke  Guardians 
of  the  Normans  had  to  pass  the  first  years  of  his  life  and 
sovereignty.  But  his  father,  in  leaving  his  one  lamb  among 
80  many  wolves,  had  at  least  provided  him  with  trust- 
worthy guardians.   Alan  of  Britanny,  a  possible  competitor  AUn  of 
for  the  Duchy,  a  neighbouriug  prince  with  whom  Duke    "     **^' 
Bobert'  had  so  lately  been  at  war,i  was  disarmed  when 
his  overlord  committed  his  son  to  his  faith  as  kinsman 
and  vassal,  and  even  invested  him  with  some  measure  of 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  516. 
VOL.   II.  O 
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OHAP.  Tm.  authority  in  Normandy  itself.^    The  immediate  care  of  the 

young    Duke's  person  was  given  to  one  ThuTcytel   or 

Thorold^  names  which  point  to  a  genuine  Scandinavian 

I  descent  in  their  bearer,  and  which  would  make  us  look 

to  the  Bessin  as  the  probable  place  of  his  birth.'    Other 

Otb«m.  guardians  of  high  rank  were  the  Seneschal  Osbem,  and 
Count  Gilbert,  both  o^  them  connected  in  the  usual  way 
with  the  'ducal  family.  Osbem  was  the  son  of  Her- 
fast,  a  brother  of  the  Duchess  Ounnor;  he  was  also 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Rudolf  of  Ivry,  the  son  of 
Asperleng  and  Sprota,  the  savage  suppressor  of  the  great 

Qilbert.  peasant  revolt.^  Gilbert's  connexion  was  still  closer. 
He  was  illustrious  alike  in  his  fore&thers  and  in  his 
descendants.  He  sprang  of  the  ducal  blood  of  Normandy, 
and  of  his  blood  sprang  the  great  houses  of  Clare  and 
Pembroke  in  England.  His  father  Qodfrey  was  one  of 
those  natural  children  of  Richard  the  Fearless  who  did  not 
share  the  promotion  of  the  offspring  of  Gunnor.^  He  was 
lord  of  the  border  fortress  of  Eu,  renowned  in  Norman 
i  history  as  early  as  the  days  of  Rolf;  ^   he  was  lord  too 

of  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Risle,  separated  only  by  one 
wooded  hill  from  the  more  memorable  valley  which  is 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  Herlwin,  Lanfranc,  and  Anselm. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  8131  ; 

"  A  Akun  qui  ee^t  ma  hiieni, 

Pftr  rAroheyeeke  de  Roem, 
Livra  aa  terre  k  cumandise, 
Cum  h  senesoal  ^  justise." 

*  The  "TnrolduB**  of  William  of  Jumi^(yii.  3),  and  the  "TuzchetUlua" 
of  Orderic  (656  C),  certainly  seem  to  be  the  same  person. 

'  See  Yol.  i.  p.  284. 

*  Will.  Gem.  yiii.  37.  "Gialebertus  fuerat  fiUus  Godefridi  Comitis 
Aucenaifl,  naturalia  videlicet  filii  primi  Richardi  Ducia  Noxmannorum.*' 
See  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

*  See  vol  i.  p.  198.  Gilbert  is  called  ''Comes  Ocensis"  by  William  of 
Jumi.lbgea  (vii.  a),  and  the  same  writer  (iv.  18)  also  says,  "Idoet  Come« 
Gislebertus  filius  Godefridi  Comitis  ipsum  oomitatum  parumper  tenuerit, 
antequam  oocideretur."    But  see  Stapleton,  i.  Ivi. 
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Roger  of 
Mont- 
gomery 
and  his 
five  sons. 


OBAP.  vm.  any  other.  I  have  just  before  mentioned  Count  Alan's 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Monl^meiy.  The  name  of  that 
castle^  a  hill  fortress  in  the  diocese  of  Lisienx^  enjoys 
a  peculiar  privilege  above  all  others  in  Norman  geography. 
Other  spots  in  Normandy  have  g^ven  their  names  to 
Norman  houses,  and  those  Norman  houses  have  trans- 
ferred  those  names  to  English  castles  and  English  towns 
and  villages.  But  there  is  only  one  shire  in  Great  Britain 
which  has  had  the  name  of  a  Norman  house  impressed 
upon  it  for  ever.  Boger^  the  present  Lord  of  Montgomery, 
was^  at  the  time  of  Duke  Bobert's  deaths  in  banishment 
at  Paris.^  His  five  sons  remained  in  Normandy^  and  were 
among  the  foremost  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  country.^ 
But  one  of  the  five^  Hugh^  had  a  son^  named,  like  his 
grandfather^  Boger^  who  bore  a  better  character  and  was 
destined  to  a  higher  fate.  He  had^  through  his  mother,  a 
connexion  of  the  usual  kind  with  the  ducal  house.  Weva,  a 
sister  of  Gunnor^  was  the  wife  of  Thorulf  of  Pont-Audemer, 
the  son  of  Torf,^  and  her  daughter  Joscelina  was  the  wife  of 
Hugh  of  Montgomery,  and  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Boger.^  On  this  Boger,  William  Talvas^  in  his  old  age, 
bestowed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Mabel,  who  transferred 
the  name,  the  honours,  and  the  hereditary  wickedness  of  the 
house  of  Belesme  to  her  sons  of  the  house  of  Monl^mery.^ 
Mabel,  small  in  stature,  talkative,  and  cruel,  guilty  of 
fearful  crimes  and  destined  to  a  fearful  doom,^  fills  a  place 


The 

younger 

Roger. 


His  wife 
Mabel, 
daughter 
of  William 

TidTBS. 


>  Will.  Gem.  vii.  «. 

'  lb.    "  In  NormanniA  summoper^  inserviebant  diris  fiMnnoribus.'* 

•  lb.  viiL  37.  *  lb.  viii  35. 

'  lb.  yii.  16.  See  above,  p.  185.  William  gives  the  daughters  of  Roger 
and  Mabel  a  good  character.  Of  the  sons  he  says,  "  HI!  ferales  et  cupidi,  et 
inopum  rabidi  oppressores  ezstiterunt.  Quam  oallidi,  vel  militares,  seu  per- 
fidi  ftierint,  aut  quantum  super  vicinos  paresque  sues  exoreverint,  Iterumque 
sub  eis  pro  fadnoribus  suis  decederint,  non  est  nostrum  in  hoc  loco  enarraie.** 

*  lb.  ''Pte&ta  mulier  erat  oorpore  parva,  multiunque  loquaz,  ad 
malum  satis  prompta^  et  sagax  atque  &ceta,  nimiiunque  orudelis  et  audaz." 
Above^  vii.  10,  she  is  "  Mabilia,  orudelissimn  sobolis  mater."    So  Ord.  Yit. 
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in  history  fully  equal  to  that  filled  by  her  husband.  Of  him  chap.  ym. 
'we  shall  hear  again  as  literally  the  foremost  among  the  con- 
querors of  England;  we  shall  see  him  enriched  with  Eng- 
lish estates  and  honours^  bearing  the  lofty  titles  of  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Shrewsbury^  and^  once  at  leasts  adorned  with 
the  loftier  title  which  had  been  borne  by  JSthelred  and 
Iieofric.  Onoe^  and  that  while  engaged  in  rebellion  against  1087. 
his  prince^  he  flits  before  us  for  a  moment  as  Roger  Earl  of 
the  Mercians.^  A  munificent  friend  of  monks  both  in  Eng- 
land  and  in  Normandy,  he  lu»  left  behind  him  a  different 
reputation  from  that  of  either  his  father^  his  wife^  or  his 
sons.  In  one  of  those  sons  we  shall  see  the  name  of  his 
maternal  ancestors  revive^  and^  with  their  name^  a  double 
portion  of  their  wickedness. 

But  we  have  as  yet  to  deal  with  the  house  of  Mont- 
gomery only  in  its  least  honourable  aspect.     William^  son  AMmnptof 

WiUiun  of 

of  the  dder^  and  uncle  of  the  younger^  Roger^  stands  Mont- 
charged  with  an  attempt,  aimed  no  longer  at  guardians  g^r^" 
or  tutors,  but  at  the  person  of  the  young  Duke  himself.  ^^  ^^ 

.  ...  .  Vaudrettil, 

William  was  staying  with  his  guardian  Osbem  at  Yaud- 
reuil,  a  castle  on  an  island  in  the  Eure,  said  to  have  been 
the  place  of  captiviiy  of  the  famous  Fredegunda  in  Mero- 
wingian  times.^    Thorold,  it  would  seem,  had  been  already 
murdered,  but  his  assassins  are  spoken  of  only  in  general 
terms.3    But  Osbem  still  watched  over  his  young  lord  day 
and  night.     While  at  Vaudreuil  he  was  butchered  byMorderof 
William  of  Montgomery  in  the  yery  bedchamber  of  the  eacape  of 
Duke,  and  the  young  prince  owed  his  own  safety  on  this,  ****  ^'^•• 
and  on  many  other  occasions,  to  the  zealous  care  of  his 
maternal  uncle  Walter.    Many  a  time  did  this  faithfiil 

470  A ;  ''Pne&ta  Mabilia  multiun  erat  poiens  et  sacolarb,  oalUda  et 
loqiiax,  niminmqae  crudelis.*' 

*  Ord.  Vit  667  B.    *'  Bogerius  Meroionim  Comes.*' 

*  Will.  Gem.  yii.  1.     See  Palgrave,  iii.  198.    Stapleton,  i.  oxxvi. 

«  Will.  Gem.  ib.     "Deinde  [after  the  death  of  Gilbert]  Turoldiu  teneri 
Dttcia  ptBdagogitt  perimitur  k  perfidia  patrin  deeertoribui.'*    • 
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(SUP.  vm.  kinsman  cany  him  from  palace  and  castle  to  find  a  lurking- 
place  from  those  who  sought  his  life  in  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.^    The  blood  of  Osbem  was  soon  avenged;  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  murdered  Seneschal  presently  did  to  William 
of  Montgomery  as  William  of  Monl^meiy  had  done  to 
Osbem.'    In  the  state  of  things  in  Normandy  at   that 
moment  crime  could  be  punished  only  by  crime.     The 
remembrance  of  the  faithful  Osbem   lived  also  in  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  whose  childhood  he  had  so  well 
Friendship  guarded.     His  son  William  grew  up  from  his  youth  as  the 
Duke  with  familiar  friend  and  counsellor  of  his  namesake  the  Duke. 
Wimam     rpi^jg  jg  ^;^^^  famous  William  Pitz-Osbern  who  lived  to  be, 
Osbern.      next  to  the  Duke  himself,  the  prime  agent  in  the  Conquest 
of  England,  who  won,  far  more  than  the  Duke  himself, 
the  hatred  of  the  conquered  people,  and  who  at   last 
perished  in  a  mad  enterprise  after  a  crown  and  a  wife 
in  Flanders. 

The  next  enemy  was  Roger  of  Toesny,  whom  we  have 


>  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  read  the  story  in  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  a),  compared  with  that  put  into  Duke  William's  own  mouth  by 
Orderic  (656  C).  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  seems  to  make  Thorold  and  Osbem 
be  murdered  at  once  (199).  But  William  of  Jumidges  seems  to  make  these 
murders  two  distinct  events.  After  the  passage  just  quoted  he  goes  on, 
"  Osbemus  quoque  .  .  quAdam  nocte,  dum  in  cubiculo  Ducis  cum  ipso  in 
Valle  Bodoili  securus  soporatur,  repente  in  stratu  suo  ik  Willelmo  Bogerii 
de  Monte-gumeii  filio  jugulatus."  Orderic  puts  the  murders  of  Gilbert, 
lliorold  (or  Thnrcytel),  and  Osbem  together  in  general  terms ;  "  Turoh^ 
tillum  nutridum  meum  et  Osbemum  Herfasti  filium,  Noimannin  dapifemm, 
Comitemque  Gislebertum  patrem  patrisB,  cum  multis  aliis  reipublicsB  neoee- 
sariis  fraudulenter  interfecerant."  The  murder  of  Osbem  can  hardly  fidl 
to  have  been  one  of  the  occasions  so  pathetically  referred  to  in  Orderic  ; 
"Noctibus  multotiens  cognatorum  timore  meomm  k  Gualterio  avunculo 
meo  de  camerA  prindpali  f urtim  exportatus  sum,  ac  ad  domlcilia  latebrasque 
panperum,  ne  h  perfidis,  qui  ad  mortem  me  quaerebant,  invenirer,  translatns 


sum. 


»» 


■  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a.  "  Bamo  quippe  de  Glotis,  pnepositus  Osberai,  in- 
justam  neoem  domini  sui  cupiens  uloisci,  nocte  quAdam  expedites  pugUes 
congregavit,  et  domum,  ubi  Willelmus  et  complices  sui  dormiebant,  adiit, 
ao  omnes  simul,  sicut  merueranti  statim  trucidavit.'* 
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already  heard  of  as  a  premature  Crusader^  the  savage  foe  ohap.  vm. 
of  the  Infidels  of  Spain.^     Disappointed  in  his  dream  of  a  j^j^^^ 
Kingdom  in  the  Iberian  peninsula^  he  returned  to  his^^^^^^i'of 
native  land  to  find  it  nnder  the  swaj  of  the  son  of  the 
Tanner^B  daughter.    The  proud  soul  of  the  descendant 
of  Malahulc  scorned  submission  to  such  a  lord;  ''A  bastard 
is  not  fit  to  rule  over  me  and  the  other  Normans/' ^    He 
refused  all  allegianoe^  and  began  to  ravage  the  lands  of  his 
neighbours.      The  one  who  suffered  most  was  Humfirey 
de  Vetulis^  a  son  of  Thomlf  of  Pont-Audemer^  and  of 
Weva  the  sister  of  Ghmnor.     He  sent  his  son  Roger  of 
Beaumont  against  the  aggressor.    A  battle  followed^  in 
which  Roger  of  Toesny  and  his  two  sons  were  killed^  and 
Robert  of  Orantmesnil  received  a  mortal  wound.^    This 
fight  was  fought  rather  in  defence  of  private  property 
than  in  the  assertion  of  any  public  principle.     But  the 
country  gained  by  the  destruction  of  so   inveterate  an 
enemy  of  peace  as  Rog^r  of  Toesny.  And  here^  as  at  every 
step  of  this  stage  of  our  narrative^  we  become  acquainted 
with  men  whose  names  are  to  figure  in  the  later  portion  of 
our  history.     Robert  of  Orantmesnil  was  the  father  of  Houses  of 
Hugh  of  Orantmesnil^  who  had  no  small  share  in  the  nu  and 
conquest  of  England  and  the  division  of  its  spoil.'    Roger  ^B^'*"^''*- 
of  Beaumont  became  the  patriarch  of  the  first  house  of 
the  Earls  of  Leicester.     One  of  his  descendants  played  an 
honourable  part  in  the  great  struggle  between  King  and 
Primate  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  ;*  and  his 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  514. 

'  WilL  Gem.  yiL  3.  '*  Gomperiens  autem  quod  Willelmus  puer  in  Du- 
oatu  patri  sucoesserit,  yehementer  indignatns  est.  et  tumidd  despekii 
illi  servire,  dicens  quod  noihus  non  deberet  sibi  aliisque  Normannis 
imperaare.'* 

'  See  Win.  Gem.  vii.  3 ;  viii.  37.    Ord.  Vit  460  0. 

*  Gamier,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas*  1830  (p.  66  ed.  Hippeau)  ;  ''E  oil  [quens] 
de  Leiceetre,  ke  mut  par  est  senes.*'  So  William  Fiiz-Stephen  (i.  135 
Giles) ;  '*  Comes  Legeoestriss  Roberius,  qui  matoritate  SBtatis  et  roomra 
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0H4P.  vm.  honours  passed  by  female  succession  to  that  great  deliverer 
who  made  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester  the  most  glorious 
in  the  whole  peerage  of  England.  > 
Ralph  of  By  this  time  William  was  getting  beyond  the  years  of 
chosen  M  childhood^  and  he  was  beginning  to  display  those  extraordi- 
!^jj^|2*''  nary  powers  of  mind  and  body  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed him.  He  could  now  in  some  measure  exercise  a  will 
of  his  own.  He  still  needed  a  g^ardian^  but^  according^  to 
the  principles  of  Roman  Law^  he  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
determining  who  that  guardian  should  be.  He  summoned 
the  chief  men  of  his  Duchy,  and,  by  their  advice,  he  chose 
as  his  own  tutor  and  as  Captain-General  of  the  armies 
of  Normandy,^  Balph  the  son  of  Archbishop  Robert.  The 
choice  seems  a  strange  one,  as  Ralph  was  no  other  than 
the  murderer  of  William's  former  guardian  Count  GKlbert.^ 
But  it  may  have  been  thought  politic  for  the  young  Duke 
to  strengthen  his  hands  by  an  alliance  with  a  former 
enemy,  and  to  make,  as  in  the  case  of  Count  Alan  of 
Britanny,  a  practical  appeal  to  the  honour  of  a  possible 
rival.  The  appointment  of  Ralph  seems  in  fact  to  have 
had  that  effect.  A  time  of  comparative  internal  quiet 
now  followed.  But  there  still  were  traitors  in  the  land. 
Many,  we  are  told,  of  the  Norman  nobles,  even  of  those 
who  professed  the  firmest  fidelity  to  the  Duke,  and  were 
loaded  by  him  with  the  highest  honours,  still  continued 
to  plot  against  him  in  secret.^    For  a  while  they  no  longer 

aliii  prominebftt;"  and  Herbert  of  Boshain  (L  147  Giles) ;  "Nobilit  vir 
Bobertus,  tone  Leioeetrae  Comes,  inter  honoratos  honoratior." 

'  Amida,  daughter  of  Robert,  third  Earl  of  Leioester,  married  Simon 
the  Third,  Lord  of  Montfort.  She  was  the  mother  of  Simon  the  leader  of 
the  Cmsade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  the  grandmother  of  our  own  Simon 
the  Righteous.     See  Paoli,  Simon  von  Montfort,  19,  ao. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  4.  "  Rodulphum  de  Wacceio  ex  consultn  majorum  sihi 
tutorem  eligit,  et  prinotpem  militi»  Kormamiomm  oonstituit." 

'  See  above,  p.  195. 

*  The  expressions  of  William  of  Jnmibges  (vii  4)  are  remarkable ; 
"  Heniicum  igitur  Regem  Franooniro  adeunt,  et  titiones  ejus  per  Norman- 
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revolted  openly  on  their  own  account ;   but  there  was  a  chap.  vni. 
potentate  hard  by  whose  ear  was  ever  open  to  their  sug- 
gestions, and  who  was  ever  ready  to  help  them  in  any 
plots  against  their  sovereign  and  their  country. 

From  this  point  a  new  chapter  opens  in  the  relations  Relatione 
between  Normandy  and  France.     We  have  seen  that^  ever  NomiMidy 
since  the  Commendation  made  by  Richard  the  Fearless  to  J^[^|q^ 
Hugh  the  Great^^  the  relations  between  the  Norman  Princes  ^^^j^ 
and  the  Dukes  and  Kings  of  Paris  had  been  invanably 
friendly.'      It  was  to  Norman   help  that  the  Parisian    ^7. 
dynasty  in  a  great  measure  owed  its  rise  to  royalty;^   it 
was  to  Norman  help  that  the  reigning  Sling  of  the  French     1031. 
owed  his  restoration  to  his^  throne.^     Henry  of  Paris,  made 
King  by  the  help  of  Robert,  had  received  Robert's  son  as 
his  vassal,^  and  had  promised  to  afford  him  the  protection 
due  from  a  righteous  overlord  to  a  faithful  vassal.    But  we 
now,  from  the  accession  of  William,  begin  to  see  signs  of  Return  to 
something  like  a  return  on  the  French  side  to  the  old  state  from^^ 
of  feeling  in  the  days  when  the  Normans  were  still  looked  JJ^^5?^!am 
on  as  heathen  intruders,  and  their  Duke  was  held  to  be 
Duke  only  of  the  .Pirates.^    We  find  the  French  applying 
contemptuous  epithets  to  the  Norman  people/  and  we  find 
the  King  of  the  French  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity 

nioo8  limitas  hae  illaoqae  spargnnt.  Qaos  nomiDatim  Utteria  exprimerem, 
81  inexorabilia  eonim  odia  declinare  nollem.  Attamen  non  alii  exititerunt, 
▼obiB  in  anre  loqnor  cinnmiBtantibps,  quam  hi  qni  fideliores  se  profitentnr 
et  qno8  nnnc  mijoribuB  Dux  cumnlavit  honoriboa" 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  ^47.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  «79. 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  250,  26g,  *  VoL  i.  p.  519. 

»  See  above,  p.  189.  •  See  vol.  i.  pp.  187,  116. 

^  Roman  de  Ron^  9907  et  seqq.  The  great  ofifence  was  calling  the 
Nonnans  "bigos  h  draaohien."  The  first  name  has,  given  canse  to  mnoh 
oontroveny;  the  second  is  said  to  mean  drinkers  of  ale,  a  wholesome 
witness  of  their  Tentonio  descent.    But  cf.  .^Isch.  Soppl.  930 ; 

\6p^wi^,  oh  wlroprat  4k  KpiBmw  it49u. 
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oBAP.  vni.  for  enriching   himself  at  the  expense  of  the    Norman 

Dake. 
Causes  of  It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  explain  this  retom  to 
of  feelin^^  a  state  of  things  which  seemed  to  have  passed  away  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Still  we  must  not  forget  that 
any  prince  reigning  at  Paris  conld  hardly  fail  to  look  with 
a  grudging  eye  on  the  practically  independent  power 
which  cut  him  off  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  river.  The 
great  feudatory  at  Bouen  seemed^  in  a  way  in  which 
no  other  feudatory  seemed^  to  shut  up  his  overlord  in  a 
kind  of  prison.  The  wealth  and  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  Normandy  might  seem^  both  historically  and  geogra- 
phically, to  be  something  actually  taken  away  from  the 
possessions  of  France.  This  feeling  would  apply  to  Nor- 
mandy in  a  way  in  which  it  did  not  apply  to  the  other 
great  fiefs  of  Flanders  and  Aquitaine.  And  the  feeling 
would  on  every  ground  be  stronger  in  the  mind  of  a  King 
4  reigning  at  Paris  than  in  that  of  a  King  reigning  at  La6n. 

To  a  French  King  at  Paris  the  Normans  were  the  nearest 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  neighbours,  those  whose 
presence  must  have  made  itself  far  more  ^)onstantly  felt 
than  that  of  any  other  power  in  Gaul.  Hitherto  this 
inherent  feeling  of  jealousy  had  been  kept  in  check  by  the 
close  hereditary  connexion  between  the  two  states.  The 
i  league  established  between  Richard  and  Hugh  had  hitherto 

been  kept  unbroken  by  their  descendants.  But  the  main 
original  object  of  that  league,  mutual  support  against  the 
Caroling^an  King  at  Ladn,  had  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
Parisian  Duke  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  Since  that 
time,  the  league  could  have  rested  on  little  more  than 
an  hereditary  sentiment  between  the  Norman  and  French 
princes,  which  probably  was  never  very  deeply  shared  by 
their  subjects  on  either  side.  And  now  that  sentiment 
was  giving  way  to  the  earlier  and  more  instinctive  feeling 
which  pointed  out  the  Rouen  Dachy  as  the  natural  enemy 
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of  tlie  Parisian  Kingdom.     It  had  onoe  been  convenient  to  obap.  vni. 
forget,  it  was  now  equally  convenient  to  remember^  that 
the  original  grant  to  Bolf  had  been  made  at  the  immediate 
expense,  not  of  the  King  of  La6n  but  of  the  Duke  of 
Paria.^   Under  these  changed  circumstances^  the  old  feelings 
dormant  for  a  time^  seems  to  have  again  awakened  in  all 
its  strength.    And  now  that  Normandy  held  out  temp- 
tations to  every  aggressor^  now  that  Norman  nobles  did 
not  scruple  to  invite  aid  from  any  quarter  against  a  prince 
whose  years  were  the  best  witness  of  his  innocence^  every  Ingnti- 
feeling  of  justice  and  generosity  seems  to  have  vanished  ^i^^ 
from  the  mind  of  King  Henry.    The  King  who  owed  his  ^«^- 
Crown  to  the  unbought  fidelity  of  Duke  Robert  did  not 
scruple  to  despoil  the  helpless  boy  whom  his  benefactor  had 
entrusted  to  his  protection.    The  border*fortres8  of  Til-  nispnte 

aboat 

litres  formed  the  first  pretext.  That  famous  creation  of  TUli^res. 
Richard  the  GhK>d  had  been  raised  as  a  bulwark^  not  against 
the  King,  but  against  the  troublesome  Count  of  Chartres.^ 
But  Odo  had  found  it  convenient  to  surrender  the  dis- 
puted territory  of  Dreux  to  the  Crown  ;3  the  Arve  there- 
fore now  became  the  boundary  between  Normandy  and  the 
royal  domain.  Tilliires  was  accordingly  declared  to  be  a 
standing  menace  to  Paris^  whose  retention  was  inconsistent 
with  any  friendly  relations  between  King  and  Duke.^ 
The  loyal  party  in  Normandy  thought  it  better  to  yield 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  T89.  The  whole  feeling  between  France  and  Normandy 
18  beat  sammed  up  in  the  passage  firom  Wace  referred  to  in  p.  aoi,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  lines, 

"  Soyent  lee  nnt  medl^  al  Rei,  A  voe  anoenors  e  as  nos 

Soyent  dient :  Sire,  por  kei  La  tolirent  lor  ancessor, 

Ne  tolles  la  terre  as  bigos  f  Ki  par  mer  vindrent  rob^or." 

Hie  feeling  is  thns  represented  as  mainly  a  popular  one. 
■  See  yol.  i.  pp.  509-5x1. 

*  Art  de  yerifier  les  Dates,  ii.  670. 

*  Will.  Qetn,  yii.  5.  "  Duxit  se  placabilem  ei  nuUo  modo  fore,  quamdin 
Tegnlense  castnun  yideret  in  pristine  statu  persistere.** 
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cHAF.  Tin.  than  to  expose  their  young  Duke  to  fresh  jeopardy.^     But 

the  actual  commander  of  the  fortress  was  of  another  mind. 

Oiam%      Tilli^res  had  been  entrosted  by  Duke  Bobert  to  Gilbeit 

Crispin 

bedagvd  in  Crispin,  the  ancestor  of  a  race  hj  whom,  after  its  restoim- 
TUliteM.     ^^^  ^  Normandy,  the  border  fortress  was  held  for  seyeral 
generations.'     He  scorned  to  agree  to  a  surrender  which 
he  looked  on  as  dangerons  and  disgraoefnl;'  he  shot  liim- 
self  up  in  the  castle  with  a  strong  force,  and  there  oidured 
a  siege  at  the  hands  of  the  King.   Besides  his  own  subjects, 
Henry  had  a  large  body  of  Normans  in  the  besieging  host.** 
It  is  not  clear  whether  these  were  Normans  of  the  dis- 
affected party,  or  whether  the  Duke's  own  adherents,  when 
they  had  once  pledged  themselyes  to  surrender  the  castle, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  display  this  excess  of  zeal  against  a 
comrade  who  had  carried  his  loyalty  to  the  extreme  of 
TUU^TM     disobedience.     It  is  certain  that  it  was  only  in  deference 
deradMid    to  Orders  giyen  in  the  Duke's  name,  and  which  seem 
barned.      ^  imply  the  Duke's  personal  presence,^  that  the  gallant 
Oilbert  at  last  surrendered  his  trust.  The  fortress  of  which 
Normandy  had  been  so  proud  was  handed  oyer  to  the 
French  King,  and  was  at  once  giyen  to  the  flames,  to  the 
sorrow  of  eyery  true  Norman  heart.^    The  King  pledged 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  5.  "  Cnjos  firandeB  animi  ob  aalntem  pueri  yHue  eapi- 
«nte8,  in  fide  stantes  Nomaani  decreTenmt  fieri  qnod  egiase  poBimodiim 
pceniiait." 

'  On  tbe  famify  of  Crispin  or  of  TUli^res  see  Stapleton,  L  cix. ;  iL  iliv. 
There  is  a  special  treatise,  *'  De  nobili  Crispinorom  Genere,'*  which  will  be 
found  in  GKles'  Lanfranc,i.  340.  This  Gilbert  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  who  seems  also  to  be  called  Crispin.  See 
Prerost,  note  on  Roman  de  Bon,  iL  5. 

*  Will.  Gem.  yii.  5.     "  Moz  ut  molestissimum  agnovit  decretnm." 

*  lb.    "Exeroitibus  tam  Francomm  quam  Normannorum  contraotis.'' 

*  lb.  '*  Gislebertus  tandem,  predbus  Duds  yictus,  mcerens  castnun 
reddidit** 

*  lb.  "Quod  [castrum]  sub  oculis  omnium  sub  maxirao  dolore  cordis 
oonfestim  igne  oonoremari  perspexit."  The  speedy  restoration  of  the 
fortress,  of  which  we  shall  hear  directly,  shows  what  is  really  meant  by 
this  burning.  That  the  castle  was  wholly  of  wood  is  inconceivable.   But  all 
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himself^  as  one  of  the  conditioiis  of  the  surrender,  not  obap.  tui. 
to  restore  the  fortress  for  four  years.^    Bat,  if  the  Nor- 
man writers  may  be  trusted,  he  jgrosslj  belied  his  faith. 
His   somewhat  unreasonable  demand  had  been  granted, 
and  no  farther  provocation  seems  to  have  been  given  on 
the  Norman  side.     But,  now  that  the  protecting  fortress 
was  dismantled,  Henry  ventured  on  an  actual  invasion.  Henry  in- 
He  retired  for  a  while;  but  he  soon  returned  and  crossed  Komumdy 
the  border.     He  passed  through  the  County  of  Hiesmes,  ^i^^^^^. 
the  old  appanage  of  Duke  Bobert ;  from  the  valley  of  the  ^^'^* 
Dive  he  passed  into  the  valley  of  theOme,  and  burned  the 
Duke^s  own  town  of  Argentan.  He  then  returned  laden  with 
booty,  and,  on  his  way  back,  in  defiance  of  his  engage- 
ments, he  restored  and  garrisoned  the  dismantled  fortress 
of  Tilli^res.^    The  border  fortress,  so  long  the  cherished 
defence  of  Normandy,  now  became  the  sharpest  thorn  in 
her  side. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  devastation  of  the 
County  of  Hiesmes  was  made  by  special  agreement  with 
the  man  who  was  most  bound  to  defend  it.  The  com- 
mander of  the  district  was  Thurstan  sumamed  Ooz,  the  son 
of  Ansfrid  the  Dane.^  In  this  description,  so  long  after  the 
first  occupation  of  the  country,  we  must  recognize  a  son 
of  a  follower  of  Harold  Blaatand,^  not  a  son  of  an  original 
companion  of  Rolf.  And  a  son  of  a  follower  of  Harold 
Blaatand  must  have  been  by  this  time  a  man  advanced  in 
life.     But  neither  his  age  and  office,  nor  his  Scandinavian 

the  wooden  appendages,  aU  the  roo^  floors,  and  fittings  of  the  main 
building,  were  burned.  The  principal  tower  would  thus  remain  dismantled, 
blaekened,  perhaps  a  little  damaged  in  its  masonzy,  but  quite  fit  to  be  made 
available  again  in  a  short  time. 

^  WilL  Gem.  vii.  5.    "  Saoramenta  qam  Duci  juraTerat  ne  h  quoquam 
mo  in  quatuor  annis  refioerentur,  irrita  fecit."  '  lb. 

*  lb.  yii.  6.    *'  Toistenus  oognomiento  G02,  AnsCridi  Dani  filius,  qui  tunc 
pneses  Oximenms  erat." 

*  See  ToL i.  pp.  11 1,  a  16,  343,  a6a.    Without  trusting  all  Dudo's  details, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  fact  of  these  later  settlements. 


i; 
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oBAP.  vm.  descent  and  name^  hindered  Thurstan  from  playing  into 
5^^^^'  the  hands  of  the  French  invaders.  Seeing  that  the  Dnke 
Goz.  had  been  thus  compelled  to  yield  to  the  King^  Thorstan 

^^Pi^ise  l<^^^  ^P^^  ^^®  moment  as  one  propitious  for  revolt.  He 
CftBtle        took  some  of  the  King's  soldiers  into  his  pay^  and  with 

affaiDst  the  ^ 

Duke.  their  help  he  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Falaise  against  the 
Duke.^  Young  William's  indignation  was  naturally  great. 
To  select  that  particular  spot  as  a  centre  of  rebellion  was 
not  only  a  flagrant  act  of  disloyalty^  but  the  grossest  of 
personal  insults.  Acting  under  the  guidance  of  his 
guardian  Ralph  of  Wacey,  he  summoned  all  loyal  Nor- 
mans to  his  standard,  and  advanced  to  the  siege  of  his 
Theoastle  birthplace.  The  castle  was  attacked  by  storm^  a  fact 
and  taken  which  shows  that  the  town  was  loyal,  preud  as  it  well 
^ke  and  ^?^^  ^  ^^  numbering  among  its  sons  not  only  a  sove- 
H^  of  reign,  but  a  sovereign  who  was  beginning  to  be  renowned 
even  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  only  on  the  side  of  the  town 
that  the  castle  could  be  assaulted  in  this  way.  William 
himself  could  hardly  have  swarmed  up  the  steep  cMSb 
which  looked  down  upon  the  dwelling  of  his  grandfather, 
nor  could  he,  like  the  English  invader  four  centuries 
later,  command  the  fortress  by  artillery  planted  on  the 
opposite  heights.  By  dint  of  sheer  personal  strength  and 
courage,  the  gallant  Normans  assaulted  the  massive  walls 
of  the  Norman  fortress,  in  the  heart  of  the  Norman  land, 
which  French  hirelings,  in  the  pay  of  a  Norman  traitor, 
were  defending  against  the  prince  to  whom  that  fortress 
owes  a  renown  which  can  never  pass  away.    Their  attacks 

'  WiU.  Qem.  vii.  6.  "  Zelo  sucoeniua  infidelitatis,  regales  militee  stip- 
pendiiB  oondnxit,  quoe  oompIioeB  ad  muniendum  Falesw  caetellam,  ne  inde 
Duel  seryiret,  mbi  adaciyit."  Hie  preeenoe  of  the  French  soldiera  is  thus 
plain  enough,  and  their  preeenoe  aeemi  to  imply  the  complidty  of  the 
French  Sling ;  bnt  there  seems  to  be  no  saffident  authority  for  bringing 
in  a  second  devastating  invasion  of  the  Connty  of  Hieemes  by  Henry  in 
person,  as  we  find  described  in  the  Roman  de  Ron,  8526,  where  I  do  not 
understand  Prerost's  note. 
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made  a  breach^  perhaps  not  in  the  donjon  itself^  bat  at  any  ohap.  vni. 
rate    in  ite  external  defences;  night  alone,  we  are  told, 
pat  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  saved  Thurstan  and  his 
party   from  all  the  horrors  of  a  storm.     But  the  rebel 
chief  now  saw  that  his  hopes  were  vain;  he  sought  a 
parley  with  the  Duke,  and  was  allowed  to  go  away  unhurt 
on   condition  of  perpetual  banishment  from  Normandy. 
Thnrstan's  son,  Richard,  Viscount  of  Avranches,  proved  a  Thuntan's 
loyal   servant  to  William,  and  in  the  end  procured  the  ants,  the 
pardon  of  his  father.^    The  son  of  the  loyal  Richard,  the  q^I!^^ 
grandson  of  the  rebel  Thurstan,  finds  a  place  in  English 
history  by  the  name  of  Hugh  the  Wolf,  the  first  of  the 
mighty  but  short-lived  line  of  the  Counts  Palatine  of 
Chester.^ 

The  young  Duke's  great  qualities  were  now  fa^t  dis- I>«v«lop«- 
playing  themselves.     At  the  earliest  age  which  the  rules  WiUiam'M 
of  chivalry  allowed,  he  received  the  ensigns  of  knighthood  ^   ^^  ^- 
&om  King  Henry,  and  his  subjects  now  began,  not  with- 
out reason,  to  look  forward  to  a  season  of  peace  and  order 
under  his  nde.^    We  hardly  need  the  exaggerated  talk  of 
his  extravagant  panegyrist  to  feel  sute  that  William,  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  taught  men  to  see  in  him  the  bom 
ruler.     We  hear,  not  only  of  his  grace  and  skill  in  every 
warlike  exercise,  not  only  of  his  wisdom  in  the  choice  of 
his  counsellors,  but  of  his  personally  practising  every  virtue 
that  becomes  a  man  and  a  prince.    William,  we  are  told, 
was  fervent  in  his  devotions,  righteous  in  his  judgements, 
uid  he  dealt  out  a  justice  as  strict  as  that  of  Oodwine  or 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  6.  He  fbunded  St.  Gabriel's  Priory  near  Bayeui,  the 
■naU  renuuna  of  which  are  among  the  finest  Bomaaeaqne  work  in  Nor- 
^BiBodj.    See  De  Caomont»  Slatiatiqae  Monomental  du  Oalyadoa,  i  306. 

*  See  WilL  Gem.  riu.  38.    Old.  Yit.  488  B,  53a  A^  B. 
Will.  ICalma.  iii.  240.     "At  ille,  nbi  primiim  per  aetatem  potuit, 
ndfiiia  insignia  k  Bege  Francomm  aodpi^ns,  proYinoiales  in  spem  qoietia 
ererit." 
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OHAP.  vm.  Harold  upon  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.^    All  this 

we  can  well  believe.     Of  all  these  virtues  he  retained 
manj  traces  to  the  last.    A  long  career  of  ambition^ 
crafty  and  despotic  rule^  never  utterly  seared  his  conscience^ 
never  brought  him  down  to  the  level  of  those  tyrants  who 
neither  fear  Ood  nor  regard  man.     And  in  the  fresh  and 
generous  days  of  youth^  we  can  well  believe  that  one  so 
highly  gifted,  and  who  as  yet  had  so  little  temptation  to 
abuse  his  gifts,  must  have  shone  forth  before  all  men  as 
the  very  model  of  every  princely  virtue.   In  one  important 
point  however,  the  public  acts  of  William,  or  of  those  who 
'acted  in  his  name,  hardly  bear  out  the  language  of  his 
BodeBias-   panegyrists.     His  first  ecclesiastical  appointments  were 
pomtmenta  quite  unworthy  of  the  prmce  who  was,  somewhat  later  in 
^ot7  ^^^  *o  lea^  to  appreciate  and  to  reward  the  virtues  of 
E^  Iianfranc  and  Anselm.    The  two  greatest  preferments  of 

the  Norman  Church  fell  vacant  during  this  period,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  filled  illustrates  a  not  uncom- 
mon practice  of  the  Norman  princes  which  had  few  or  no 
parallels  in  England.  There  have  been  few  instances  in 
England  in  any  age  of  great  spiritual  preferments  being 
perverted  into  means  of  maintenance  for  cadets  or  bastards 
of  the  royal  house.  In  Normandy,  at  least  since  the  days 
of  Richard  the  Fearless,  the  practice  had  been  shamefully 
common,  and  in  the  early  days  of  William  the  scandal 
still  continued. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Prelates  of  Normandy, 

*  See  above,  p.  17a.  William  of  Poitiera  (Giles,  Scriptt.  Will.  Conq. 
80 ;  Duoh^sne,  179  B)  gives  him,  as  might  be  expected,  a  splendid  pane- 
gyric. Among  other  virtues  we  read,  "Summo  studio  cospit  eodesiis  I>ei 
patrooinari,  caussss  impotentitun  tutari,  jura  imponere  qu«  non  grava- 
rent,  judieia  fiu>ere  qua  neqnaqnam  ab  squitate  vel  temperantiA  deviarent. 
Imprimis  prohibere  cades,  inoendia,  rapinas.  Rebus  enim  illidtis  w^mi^ 
ubique,  ut  suprk  doouimus,  lioentia  fiiit/'  See  also  the  later  panegyrioB  on 
his  administration  of  justice,  p.  88,  snd  on  his  piety  in  1 13,  to  which 
I  sbaU  have  tgain  to  refer. 
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CRAP.  vni.  a  son  and  a  grandson,  after  whom  the  County  of  Evreux 
passed  hj  an  heiress  to  the  house  of  Montfort^  giving  the 
Count-Primate  the  honour  of  being,  through  female  de- 
scendants, a  forefather  of  the  great  Simon.^   The  vacancy 
of  the  Archbishoprick  placed  the  greatest  spiritual  prefer- 
ment in  the  Duchy  at  the  disposal  of  the  young  Duke. 
The  choice  of  the  new  Primate  was  as  little  directed  by 
considerations  of  ecclesiastical  merit  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  it  proved  in  every  way  unfortunate.    At  the 
Mi^r,      liesd  of  the  Norman  Church  William's  counsellors  placed 
biahop  of    his  uncle  Malger,  one  of  the  sons  of  Richard  the  Good  by 
1037-1055.  Papia.'    We  shall  presently  find  him  displaying  no  very 
priestly  qualities,  and  the  only  act  of  his  life  which  could 
be  attributed  to  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  zeal  was  one 
which  wounded  the  Duke  himself  in  the  tenderest  point* 
Odo^  Bi-     So  too,  when,  some  years  later,  the  great  see  of  Bayeux 

SuOp  (n 

Bayeux.     fell  vacant,  William  bestowed  it  on  his  half-brother  Odo^ 

104    1098.  ^Y^^  ^^  ^^  Herleva  by  her  husband  Herlwin  of  Conteville.'* 

Odo,  like  Hugh  of  Rheims  in  earlier  times,^  must  have 

been  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  his  appointment ;  ^  but  he 

]  ^  Bobert  was  suooeeded  at  Eyreux  by  his  son  Richard  and  his  grandson 

•  William.     On  the  death  of  William  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  sister 

,  Agnes,  wife  of  Simon  the  Second  of  Montfort,  ancestor  of  the  great  Simon. 

See  the  pedigrees  in  Dnch^sne,  pp.  1084,  1093,  and  Paoli,  19. 

■  Will.  Gem.  viL  7.  Ord.  Vit.  566  D.  The  venee  on  hun  in  the  series 
of  Archbishops  are, 

"  ICalgerias  javenis  sedem  snsoepit  honoris, 
Natali  clarosy  sed  nullo  nobiUs  acta.'' 
See,  for  a  fearful  description  of  his  misdeeds.  Will.  Pict.  116  ed.  Giles. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  never  received  the  palliam.  The  list  of  Arch- 
bishops in  Mabillon  (Yet.  An.  ii.  439)  says,  "  Non  electionemeriti,  sed  camali 
parentmn  \parent$  in  the  French  sense]  amore  et  adnlatomm  suffivgio  in 
pueritiA  sedem  adeptns  est  pontificalem ;  omni  destitntus  tuteU,  potiils  ad- 
quievit  cami  6t  sanguini  qnam  divinis  mandatis." 

•  Will.  Pict.  118  Giles.  WiU.  Gem.  vU.  3,  17.  Ord.  Vit.  660  B.  See 
Appendix  N.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

*  A  son  of  Herlwin  and  Herleva  could  not  be  bom  before  1036 ;  Odo 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  could  not  have  been  above  twelve 
yean  old. 
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held  the  see  of  Bayeux  for  fifty  years/  and,  duruig  most  obap.  rat. 
part  of  that  time,  his  name  was  famous  and  terrible  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel.    The  character  which  he  left 


behind  him  was  a  singularly  contradictory  one.^  In  Eng-  His  oha- 
land  he  was  remembered  only  as  the  foremost  among  the  England, 
conquerors  and  oppressors  of  the  land,  the  man  who  gained 
for  himself  a  larger  share  of  English  hatred  than  William 
himself,  the  man  whose  career  of  wrong  was  at  last  cut  io86» 
short  by  his  royal  brother,  who,  stern  and  imscrupulous  as 
he  was,  at  least  took  no  pleasure  in  deeds  of  wanton  op- 
pression. Of  Odo's  boundless  ambition  and  love  of  enter* 
prise  there  is  no  doubt.  The  one  quality  led  him  to 
aspire  to  the  Papal  throne;^  the  other  led  him  first  to 
forsake  his  diocese  to  rule  as  an  Earl  in  England,  and  then 
to  forsake  it  again  to  follow  his  nephew  Duke  Robert  to 
the  first  Crusade.  That  he  was  no  strict  observer  of  eccle- 
siastical rules  in  his  own  person  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  left  behind  him  a  son,  on  whom  however  he  at  least 
bestowed  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  John.^  Still  Norman 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  sets  Odo  before  us  in  a  somewhat  «kd  in 
fairer  light  than  that  in  which  we  see  him  in  English 
secular  history.  He  at  least  possessed  the  episcopal  virtue 
of  munificence,  and,  whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  own 
conduct,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  enoourager  of  learning 
and  good  conversation  in  others.     He  was  bountiftil  to  all, 

»  Will.  G«m.  vii.  17.    Ord.  Vit.  664  D. 

*  See  espeoiaUy  the  portrait  of  him  in  Orderic,  u.  b.  William  of  Poitien 
(If 8  Giles)  Tentares  to  say,  "Odonem  ab  annit  puerilibus  optimorom 
numero  oonsona  praconia  optimorum  inaemerant.  Fertur  hie  in  longin- 
qnaa  regionee  oelebemma  fiuna ;  Bed  ipduB  liberaliBsimi  atque  hmnUlimi 
mnlta  et  indnfltria  et  bonitas  ampliua  meretur/' 

*  Ord.  Vit  646  D.  Here  Odo  is  "  prtesnmptor  episoopns,  coi  principatus 
Albionis  et  Nenstrise  non  sufficiebat." 

*  lb.  665  A.  Up  to  this  time  Boriptnral  names  seem  to  have  been 
hardly  more  nsoal  in  Normandy  than  in  England.  The  sons  of  Arohbishop 
Bobert  bore  names  of  the  luual  Teutonic  cast,  but  his  successor  Malger 
called  his  son  Michael.     lb.  566  D. 
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CHAP.  vm.  specially  to  those  of  his    own    spiritual    household. 
His  works  rebuilt  his  own  church  at  Bayeux,  where  'parts  of  his  i 
Ca^mT'  still  remain.    The  lower  part   of  the   lofty  towers  of 
^^,       western  front,  the  dim  and    solemn    crypt    beneath 
1077.         choir,  of  that  stately  and   varied   cathedral^   are   rehct 
the  church   reared  by  it^    most    famous    Bishop.      Tl 
precious  fragments,  severe  but  far  from  rude  in  style    fc 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  grorgeous   arcades  which   ^ 
next  century  supplanted  Odo^s   nave,  and  to   the 
choir  and  apse  raised  by  a  still  later  a&e        'R^^'/i 
ing  the  fabric,  he  increased  the   number  of  the     1  ^^^ 
his  church,  and  founded  or  enricK^^    «  '^ 

*  u,--.     i^k     -^  •    k  "™^ecl  a  monasteiy  in  tl 

outskirts  of  the  city,  m  honour  of  S»*^^  xr*  ^  ***   w 

A  •     ^k  P  n  ^Mnt  Vigor,  a  canonize 

predecessor  m  the  see  of  Bay e  us:  1     in*  — "vuuse 

k-  k       11  k  •        4    XI  ^^  name  of  Odo  i 

one  which  will  be  constantly   recurrino^   i«    4-u-      i_- 

from  the  day  when  his  Bishop's   staff  Zid  •     ^^^ry 

were  so  successfully  wielded  against  the  d  P  *"*or^s  mace 
land,  till  the  day  when  he  went  forth  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^»fi^ 
weapons  against  the  misbelievers  of  t>i      xn  same 

on  his  road  a  tomb,  far  from  the  heavv  ^'11  ^*'  *^^  found 
arches  of  his  own  Bayeux,  among  the  1  iT™  ^^^  Massive 
enrichments  with  which  the  art  of  th  *  *^^  gorgeous 

knew  how  to  adorn  the  palaces  and  eh  ^^®^©d  Saracen 
man  lords  of  Palermo."  ^ches  of  the  Nor- 

But,  though  the  appointments  of  ]V£  1 
bode  but  little  good  for  the  cause  of  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^o  might 

^eciesiastical  reforma- 

■  On  these  works  of  Odo  see  Will.  Q^m  .. 
Orderic's  words  might  seem  to  assert  a  moi^  '  '^'  ^^^»d.  Vit  k^^ 
cathedral  than  those  of  William.  Oiderio  aayt^*^.^*®^  ^^^^^^of^ 
genitricis  Marias  k  iundamentis  ooepit,  ©leg^^A^  *  *^l««iain  san  t»  t^^ 
has  only,  •*  Fontificalem  eocleeiam  in  honoroQ^  -,.  *^'****'**nui,vit."  ivii-^ 
Tuwam  cMxU**  Perhaps  this  means  that  h  **^  ^ei  genitrf  "  ur  ***** 
scale.  It  was  consecrated,  like  many  other  K^*  »«built  it  ^n  ^^  ~**'^ 
Ord.  Vit.  548  D.  Compare  the  many  dedicatiaT'^'****  ^hurohea  *  ^^^^^ 
1258.    See  Matt.  Paris,  449,  481,  Wats.  ^*  ^'  ^n^liah  «k  *^^^^^^- 

«  Ord.  Vit.  765  C.  ^'^urohea  ia 
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tion,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  movement  was  at  this  time  ohap.  vm. 
going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  Norman  Church.    The  ^««"' 

^  ,    "  tical  move- 

middle  of  the  eleventh  century  was,  in  Normandy,  the  ment  in- 
most fruitful  sera  of  the  foundation  of  monasteries.     The  fooSiSon' 
movement  in  that    direction,  which    had  begun  under  J^^**"^ 
Richard  the  Fearless,  had  continued  under  Richard  the 
GtoocI,  and  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  under 
Robert  and  William.   A  Norman  noble  of  that  age  thought 
that  his  estate  lacked  its  chief  ornament,  if  he  failed  to 
plant  a  colony  of  monks  in  some  corner  of  his  possessions.^ 
No  doubt  the  fashion  of  founding  monasteries  became,  in 
this  case,  as  in  other  cases  earlier  and  later,  little  more  than 
a  mere  fiEushion.    Many  a  man  must  have  founded  a  reli- 
gious house,  not  from  any  special  devotion  or  any  special 
liberality,  but  simply  because  it  was  the  regular  thing  for 
a  man  in  his  position  to  do.'    And,  as  an  age  of  founding 
monastiCries  must  also  be  an  age  in  which  men  are  un- 
usually eager  to  enter  the  monastic  profession,  we  may 
infer  that  many  men  took  that  profession  on  them  out 
of  mere  imitation  or  prevalent  impulse,  without  any  real 
personal  call  to  the  monastic  life.     Still,  though  move- Ohanoter 
ments  of  this  sort  may  end  in  becoming  a  mere  fashion,  nMtio  re- 
they  never  are  a  mere  fashion  at  their  beginning.    '^^^^^^ 
Norman  Benedictine  movement  in  the  eleventh  century,  ^fi^- 
the  English  Cistercian  movement  in  the  twelfth  century, 

^  Ord.  Vit.  460  A.  **  Quisque  potentum  se  derinone  dJgnnm  jndioabat, 
ri  derioos  aut  moDachos  in  raft  poeseisione  ad  Dei  militiam  rebus  neoesaaiiis 
non  BUrtenUbat."  So  also  Will.  Gem.  yii.  a  a.  "UnoiqniBqae  opti- 
matnm  certabat  in  prodio  rao  eodesias  &bricare,  et  monaohos  qui  pro  ae 
Denm  rogarent  rebiu  sais  locnpleiare/'  Each  adds  a  long  list  of  the 
foandations  of  the  time.  The  expressions  "  derid"  and  "  eodesias  fabrioare** 
would  seem  to  apply  to  parish  diurches  also.  But  few  parish  churches  of 
80  early  a  date  exist  in  Normandy.  The  great  mass  seem  to  have  been 
built  or  rebuilt  in  the  next  century. 

*  This  seems  recognized  by  William  of  Junu^ges  (Til  sa).  Roger  of 
Montgomery  founded  monasteries,  ''  indignans  videri  in  aliquo  inferior  sais 
coroparibus.** 
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CHAP.  Tin.  the  still  greater  movement  of  the  Friars  in  the  thirteenth 
century — ^we  majadd  the  revulsion  in  favour  of  the  Secu- 
lars in  the  fourteenth  century^  and  the  great  Jesuit  move- 
ment in  the  sixteenth — all  alike  point  to  times  when  all 
classes  of  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
the  Church,  and  were  filled  with  a  general  desire  for  its 
reformation.  The  evil  in  every  case  was  that  the  monafitic 
reformations  were  never  more  than  temporary.  Some  new 
foundations  were  created,  perhaps  even  some  old  ones  were 
reformed;  the  newly  kindled  fire  burned  with  great  fer- 
vour for  a  generation  or  two;  a  crop  of  saints  arose^  with 
their  due  supply  of  legends  and  miracles.  But  presently 
love  again  waxed  cold;  the  new  foundations  fell  away 
like  the  elder  ones,  and  the  next  age  saw  its  new  order 
arise,  to  run  the  same  course  of  primitive  poverty  and  pri- 
mitive holiness,  degenerating  into  wealth,  indolence,  and 
corruption.  Still  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  contem- 
plating the  early  years,  the  infant  struggles,  the  simple  and 
fervent  devotion,  of  one  of  these  religious  brotherhoods 
in  the  days  of  its  first  purity.  And,  among  the  countless 
monasteries  which  arose  in  Normandy  at  this  time,  there 
are  two  which  daim  some  special  notice  at  the  hands  of 
an  historian  whose  chief  aim  is  to  connect  the  history 
of  Normandy  with  that  of  England.  The  famous  Abbey 
of  Bee  became  the  most  renowned  school  of  the  learning 
of  the  time,  and,  among  the  other  fiunous  men  whom  it 
^u^fr^  ^^  forth,  it  gave  three  Primates  to  the  throne  of  Augus- 
B*'  5  tine.     Thence  came  Lanfranc,  the  right  hand  man  of  the 

1070-1089.  Conqueror — ^the  scholar  whose  learning  drew  hearers  from 
all  Christendom,  and  before  whose  logic  the  heretic  stood  * 
abashed — the  courtier  who  could  win  the  favour  of  Kings 
without  stooping  to  any  base  compliance  with  their  will — 
the  ruler  whose  crozier  completed  the  conquest  which  the 
ducal  sword  only  began,  and  who  knew  how  to  win  the 
love  of  the  conquered,  even  whQe  rivetting  their  fetters. 


Twomo- 
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Thenoe  too  came  also  the  man  of  simple  faith  and  holiness^  chap.  vm. 
the  man  who^  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  could  feel  his  T^^^L. 
heart  beat  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  the  man  who 
braved  the  wrath  of  the  most  terrible  of  Kings  in  the 
cause   at  once  of  ecclesiastical   discipline  and  of  moral 
rigphteonsness.    Sach  are  the  truest  claims  of  Anselm  to 
the  reverence  of  later  ages,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that^  if  Bee  sent  forth  in  Lanfranc  the  great  reformer 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  it  sent  forth  also  in  his  successor 
the  &ther  of  the  whole  dogmatic  theology  of  later  times. 
The  third  Metropolitan  who  found  his  way  from  Bee  to  Theobald, 
Canterbury  cannot  compete  with  the  fame  of  either  of  his  *'3^""  '• 
gpreat  predecessors;  yet  Theobald  lives  in  history  as  the 
first  to  discern  the  native  powers  of  one  whose  renown 
presently  came  to  outshine  the  renown  of  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm.    The  early  patron  of  Thomas  the  burgher's  son 
of  Liondon  may  fairly  claim  some  reflected  share  of  the 
glory  which  surrounds  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Chancellor 
of  England,  the  Primate  and  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury. 
By  the  side  of  the  house  which  sent  forth  men  like  these  Ouche  or 
the  name  of  the  other  Norman  monastery  of  which  I  speak  EtiouI. 
may  seem  comparatively  obscure.    Yet  the  Abbey  of  Ouche 
or  Saint  Evroul  has  its  own  claim  on  our  respect.    It  was 
the  spot  which  beheld  the  composition  of  the  record  from 
which  we  draw  our  main  knowledge  of  the  times  following 
those  with  which  we  have  immediately  to  deal ;  it  was  The  home 
the  home  of  the  man  in  whom,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  yj^^° 
other,  the  characters  of  Norman  and  Englishman  were  in- 
separably mingled.  There  the  historian  wrote,  who,  though 
the  son  of  a  French  father,  the  denizen  of  a  Norman 
monastery,  still  clave  to  England  as  his  country  and 
gloried  in  his  English  birth  ^ — ^the  historian  who  could  at 

^  Ord.  Yit  547  0.  **  Ego  de  extremis  Meroioram  finibus  deoenniB  An- 
gHgenA  hac  adreotus,  barbarasque  et  ignotuB  advena  caUentibua  indigenis 
ftdmixtos,  iDBpirante   Deo  Normannonim  gesta  et  eventus  Normannu 
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OHAP.  vni.  onoe  admire  the  greatness  of  the  Conqaeror  and  sympathize 
with  the  wrongs  of  his  victims^  who^  amid  all  the  conven- 
tional reviling  which  Norman  loyalty  prescribed,  could 
still  see  and  acknowledge  with  genuine  admiration  the 
virtues  and  the  greatness  even  of  the  perjured  Harold.^ 
To  have  merely  produced  a  chronicler  may  seem  faint 
praise  beside  the  fame  of  producing  men  whose  career  has 
had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  human  mind;  yet,  even 
beside  the  long  bead-roll  of  the  worthies  of  Bee,  some 
thought  may  well  be  extended  to  the  house  where  Orderic 
recorded  the  minutest  details  of  the  lives  alike  of  the  saints 

>  and  of  the  warriors  of  his  time, 

i 

(  Early  his-       The  tale  of  the  early  days  of  Bee  is  one  of  the  most 

captivating  in  the  whole  range  of  monastic  histoiy  or 
monastic  legend.  It  has  a  character  of  its  own.  The 
origin  of  Bee  differs  from  that  of  those  earlier  monasteries 
which  gradually  grew  up  around  the  dwelling-place  or  the 
burial-place  of  some  revered  Bishop  or  saintly  hermit.  It 
difibrs  again  from  the  origin  of  those  monasteries  of  its 
own  age  which  were  the  creation  of  some  one  external 
founder.  Or  rather  it  united  the  two  characters  in  one. 
It  gradually  rose  to  greatness  from  very  small  beginnings ; 
but,  gradual  as  the  process  was,  it  took  place  within  the 
lifetime  of  one  man.  And  that  man  was  at  once  its 
founder  and  its  first  ruler.  The  part  of  Cuthberht  at 
Lindisfame,  the  parts  of  William  and  of  Lanfranc  at  Caen, 
Herlwin.  were  all  united  in  Herlwin,  Knight,  Founder,  and  Abbot. 
Be!^  bom  ^^  famous  man  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  as 
994*  a  man  of  the  world,  a  Norman  gentleman  and  soldier. 

His  father  Ansgod  boasted  of  a  descent  from  the  first 

promere  soripto  sum  conatus."   So  548  A;  "Do  AngliA  in  Normanmam 
tenellui  exsul,  at  asiterno  Regi  militarem,  destinatos  sum."      See  also  pp. 
57^581*    His  fiOher  Odelerins  was  a  priest  of  Orleans.   Of  the  importance 
of  these  passages  I  shall  have  to  speak  again. 
>  See  Orderic  49a  B,  and  Appendix  D. 
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I>a]ies  who  occupied  Nenstriaj^  that  is  to  say,  from  the  ohap.  vnr. 
original  compamons  of  Rolf  as  distinguished  from  the  ^»"<*«"<^* 
later  settlers  under  Harold  Blaatand.'    And  this  descent 
ag^rees  with  the  geographical  position  of  his  estates,  which 
lay^  though  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  yet  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dive,  within  the  limits  of  the  original  grant  of 
Charles  the  Simple.^    On  the  spindle  side  he  boasted  of 
a  still  higher  ancestry;    his  mother  Heloise  is  said,  on 
what  authority  it  is  not  very  clear,  to  have  been  a  near 
kinswoman  of  the  reigning  house  of  Flanders.^    He  was  ^od  early 
a  vassal  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  the  faithful  guardian 
of  William,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whose  castle  his  own 
estates  lay.     He  had  proved  his  fjaithfiilness  to  his  imme- 
diate lord  by  many  services  of  various  kinds,  and  he  had 
won  the  favour,  not  only  of  Count  Gilbert  but  of  their 
common  sovereign   Duke  B.obert.     On  one  occasion,  an 
injury  received  from  the  Count  had  caused  him  to  for- 
sake his  service.    But  presently  the  Count  was  engaged  His  vir- 
in  a  more  dangerous   warfare  with  Ingelram,  Count  of 
Ponthieu.     Herlwin  with  his  followers  came  at  a  critical 
moment  to  Gilbert's  help,  and  the  Count  restored  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  he  had  taken  awav  from  one  who 
so  well  knew  how  to  return  good  for  evil.^  At  another  time 

*  Will.  G«m.  vi.  9.  "  A  DaniB  igitur  qui  Normaniiiuii  primi  obtinuere 
pator  ejus  originem  duzit."  So  Milo  GriBpin,  Yite  Abb.  Beoo.  (Giles,  Lan- 
frano,  L  ^61),  who  oopies  William.  Both  give  the  name  Anqgotas.  I  know 
not  why  pedigree-makers  (see  one  quoted  by  Taylor,  Waoe  309,  and 
another  in  Sir  A.  Malet's  Waoe  369)  identify  this  Ansgod  with  "  Cris- 
pinnsof  Bee." 

'  See  above,  p.  205. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  191, 193. 

*  WiU.  Gkm.  Ti.  9.  '*  Mater  prozimam  Duciim  Morinoram,  quoe  modemi 
Flandros  cognominant,  consangoinitatem  attigit."  Milo  is  satisfied  with 
the  deeoription  of  '*  Ducnm  Flandrin/*  without  the  flourish  about  the  Morini. 
Heilwin  may  thus  have  been,  in  the  female  line,  a  desoendant  of  our 
iBlfred. 

*  Milo,  ap.  Giles,  i.  363.  Orderic,  460  B.  Herlwin,  hard  pressed  in  the 
battle,  vows  that,  if  he  survives,  he  will  serve  Gk)d  only— '^nulli  ulteribs 
nisi  soli  Deo  militaret." 
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CHAP.  vm.  Gilbert  sent  Herlwin  to  the  ducal  court  on  an  errand  of 
which  his  conscience  disapproved  j  ^  he  failed  to  execute 
the  unjust  commission ;  in  revenge  the  Count  ravaged  the 
lands  of  Herlwin  and  did  great  damage  to  their  poor  occu- 
piers.^ Herlwin  went  to  the  County  and  made  light  of 
his  own  injury^  but  prayed  that  in  any  case  the  losses 
of  the  poor  might  be  made  good  to  them.  Such  a  man 
was  alrendy  a  saint  in  practice,  if  not  in  profession ;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that,  in  this  carrying  out 
of  Christian  principles  into  daily  life^  Herlwin  stood  alone 
among  the  gallant  gentlemen  of  Normandy.  But  the 
misfortune  always  was  that  men  like  Herlwin^  who  were 
designed  to  leaven  the  world  by  their  virtues,  were  in  that 
age  open  to  so  many  temptations  to  forsake  the  world 
He  con-  altogether.  Herlwin  began  to  feel  himself  out  of  place 
moiMstic  i^  ^^6  secular  world  of  Normandy,  full,  as  it  was  in  those 
retirement,  j^ys,  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  where  every  man  sought  to 
win  justice  for  himself  by  his  own  sword.  But  he  was 
hardly  more  out  of  place  in  the  Norman  ecclesiastical 
world,  where  priests  not  only  married  freely,  but  bore 
arms  and  lived  the  life  of  heathen  Danes,^  and  where  even 
monks  used  their  fists  in  a  way  which  would  hardly  have 
been  becoming  in  laymen.^    The  faith  of  Herlwin  nearly 

'  Milo,  i.  164.  The  Ck>unt  was  seeking  the  destruction  of  some  neigh- 
hour ;  ''de  cujnsdam  oompatriotsB  sui  damno  agens,  quod  in  illius  vergebat 
pemiciem." 

'  lb.  **Continu5  abripiuntur  omnia  sua,  nee  curat,  vastantur  quoque 
panperes  sui,  unde  non  parvft  solUcitatur  curA.** 

'  See  the  description  in  Orderic,  574  D  et  seqq.  His  words  are  re- 
markable. After  describing  the  marriage  or  concubinage  of  the  deigy  and 
even  of  the  Bishops,  he  goes,  on  (575  A);  *<Hujusmodi  mos  inolevit  tem- 
pore neophytorum,  qui  cum  Bollone  baptizati  sunt,  et  desolatam  r^onem 
non  litteris  sed  armis  instructi  violenter  invaserunt.  Deinde  presbyteri  de 
stirpe  Dacorum  litteris  tenuiter  edocti  parochias  tenebant,  et  arma  ferontes 
laicalem  feudum  militari  famulatu  defendebant." 

*  MilO|  i.  266,  "Quidam  monachus  monachum  pugno  reperoussum 
avertit,  ac  impulsum  supinis  dentibus  demisit  ad  solum ;  adhuc  enim,  ut 
dictum  est,  omnes  omnium  per  Normanniam  mores  barbari  erant/' 
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CHAP.  Yin.  About  the  same  time  he  for  the  first  time  learned  to  read^ 

and  that  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  gradually  became 

mighty  in  the  Scriptures^  and  that  without  ever  neglecting 

the  daily  toil  which  his  austere  discipline  imposed  upon 

himself.^     His  mother  Heloise  ateoj  struck  by  the  example 

of  her  son^  gave  up  her  dower-lands^  and  became  a  sort  of 

serving  sister  to  the  brotherhood^  washing  their  clothes^ 

and  doing  for  them  other  menial  services.^     But  after  a 

while  it  was  found  that  the  site  of  Bumeville  was  unsuited 

for  a  religious  establishment ;  it  seems  not  to  have  been  well 

supplied  with  the  two  great  monastic  necessities  of  wood 

He  re-       and  water.**)     Herlwin  therefore  determined  to  remove  his 

moiiMteiy  infant  colony  to  a  spot  better  suited  to  his  purpose^  a  spot 

to  Bee.       ^  which  his  own  name  has  ever  since  been  inseparably 

attached.    A  wooded  hill  divides  the  valley  of  the  Bisle, 

with  the  town  and  castle  of  Brionne^  from  another  valley 

watered  by  a  small  stream^  or^  in  the  old  Teutonic  speech 

of  the  Normans^  a  beelt,^    That  stream  gave  its  name  to 

the  most  famous  of  Norman  religious  houses^  and  to  this 

day  the  name  of  Bee  is  never  uttered  to  denote  thai  spot 

without  the  distinguishing  addition  of  the  name  of  Herl* 

Preeent      win.    The  hills  are  still  thickly  wooded ;   ih.e  beck  still 

of^hesTOt.  ^<>^^}  through  rich  meadows  and  under  trees  planted  by 

^  Will.  Gem.  tL  9.    Milo,  i.  965. 

'  Milo,  1.  a68.  "  Simili  se  inibi  propter  Beam  servituti  nolnlUi  mater  ejua 
addixit,  et  oonoeaBis  Deo  pnBdiiB,  quae  habebat^  aneills  fbogebator  officio." 

'  Gbron.  Beoc.  1^.  Qiles,  i.  194.  '*  Quia  oampeetris  et  inaquoetw  est 
locus."  On  tbe  neoeesitj  of  wood  and  water  for  monks,  we  have  the 
witness  of  Orderic  (461  A)  in  the  case  of  his  own  house.  '*  Locus  iste/* 
says  William  tbe  son  of  G^eroj,  ^  ubi  coepistis  sedifioare,  habitationi  mona- 
chorum  aptus  non  est,  quia  ibi  aqua  deest  et  nemus  longd  est.  Gertum  est 
quod  absque  his  duobus  elementis  monaohi  esse  non  possunt.**  The 
description  of  Bee  in  William  of  Jumi^^es  enlarges  on  the  advantages  of 
the  spot.  It  is  "omni  opportunitate  humane  usui  commodus.  Propter 
densitatem  ac  rivi  recreationem,  ferarum  illic  multus  erat  aocursus." 

*  Will.  Grem.  u.  s.  "  Locus,  qui  k  rivo  illio  mananti  Beoous  appellatur.*' 
So  Ghron.  Beoc.  ap.  Giles,  i.  194  ;  '*  Locus  qui  dicitur  Beocus«  et  ita  vod- 
tatus  k  rivalo  ibi  decurrente»  qui  adhuo  hodiemis  temporibus  decurrit  juzta 
murofl  prati." 
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the  water-side^  by  the  walls  of  what  once  was  the  renowned  obat.  vni. 
monastery  to  which  it  gaye  its  name.  But  of  the  days  of 
Herlwin  no  trace  remains  besides  these  imperishable  works 
of  nature.  A  tall  tower^  of  rich  and  fSemciful  design^  one  of 
the  latest  works  of  medieval  skilly  still  attracts  the  traveller 
from  a  distance ;  but  of  the  mighty  minster  itself  all  traces^ 
save  a  few  small  fragments^  have  perished.^  The  monastic 
buildings^  like  those  of  so  many  other  monasteries  in  Nor- 
mandy and  elsewhere  in  6aul^  had  been  rebuilt  in  the 
worst  days  of  art,  and  they  are  now  applied  to  the  de- 
grading purposes  of  a  receptacle  of  French  cavalry.  The 
gateway  also  remains^  but  it  is^  like  the  rest  of  the  buildings, 
of  a  date  far«  later  than  the  days  of  Herlwin.  The  truest 
memorial  of  that  illustrious  Abbey  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  parish  church  of  the  neighbouring  village.  In  that 
lowly  shelter  is  still  preserved  the  e&gj  with  which  after 
times  had  marked  the  resting-place  of  the  Founder.  Such 
are  all  the  traces  which  now  remain  of  the  house  which 
once  owned  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  as  its  inmates. 

In  this  valley  it  was  that  Herlwin  finally  fixed  his  in&nt  Herlwin*fi 
settlement^  devoting  to  it  his  own  small  possessions  in  the  mentM 
valley  itself^  and  obtaining  from  Count  Gilbert  a  grant  of  the  ^^^^ 
adjoining  wood^  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the 
lordship  of  Brionne.'    There  Herlwin  built  his  first  churchy 
and  added  a  wooden  doister^  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  one  of  stone.^    There  he  ruled  his  house  in  peace  and 
wisdom^  his  knowledge  of  the  outer  worlds  and  especially 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  Herlwin's  fint  church  at  Bee  wu  on  a 
different  site  from  the  existing  remains,  which  represent  his  teoond  building. 

*  Milo,  i.  a68.  *'  Comes  Gilbertus  nil  usquam  eo  saltn  pretiosius  poeside- 
bat."  The  only  human  habitations  in  the  valley  were  three  mills,  in  two  of 
which  Herlwin  had  the  right  of  a  third  part.  Partly  by  gift,  partly  by 
purchase,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  valley.  For  his  own  gifts  at 
BumeviUe  and  elsewhere,  see  lus  Charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  437. 

*  WilL  Gem.  vi.  9.  Milo,  i.  269.  "ConsecratA,  paucis  ezstruotA  annis, 
non  pMnrft  eoclesiA,  colnmnis  ex  ligneis  olaustrom  constrazit."  The  church 
then  was  of  stone. 
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oHAP.  VIII.  his  familiarit J  with  the  laws  of  Normandj^  standing  him, 

we  are  told^  in  good  stead.  ^     Bee  seemed  destined  to  the 

ordinary  lot  of  a  monastic  house — to  a  short  succession  of 

men  of  primitive  zeal  and  primitive  virtue^  followed  by  a 

period  of  worldly  prosperity^  leading  to  its  usual  results  of 

coldness  and  laxity.     And  such  doubtless  would  have  been 

its  fate,  the  glory  of  Bee  would  have  been  as  transitory  as 

that  of  other  monastic  houses,  but  for  the  appearance  of 

Effects  of    one  illustrious  man,  who  came  to  be  enrolled  as  a  private 

don*^f^'  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and  who  gave  Bee  for  a  while 

Lanfrano.   ^  special  and  honourable  character  with  which  hardly  any 

other  monastery  in  Christendom  could  compare.    Abbot 

Herlwin*s   Herlwin  survived  his   first  conversion  forty-four  years;* 

death.  .  , 

1078.  his  first  humble  church  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and 
The  ohuroh  the  new  fabric  was  hallowed  in  his  presence  by  one  whom 
crated  by  be  had  himself  received  to  the  monastic  order,  one  who  had 
Lanfranc.    j^^q  b^^  ^he  liffht  of  the  world,  and  who  then  returned 

1077.  O  ' 

to  his  old  home  in  all  the  greatness  of  the  Patriarch  of 
the  nations  beyond  the  sea.^  If  the  first  origin  of  the 
house  was  owing  to  the  simple  devotion  of  its  founder  and 
Abbot  Herlwin,  its  lasting  fame  and  splendour  were  no  less 

t  owing  to  the  varied  learning  and  soaring  genius  of  its 

i  renowned  Prior  Lanfrano. 

Origin  and  The  future  Primate  of  England  was  one  of  the  most 
of  Lan-  illustrious  witnesses  to  that  feature  in  the  Norman  charac- 
ter which  made  the  men  of  that  race  welcome  strangers 
from  every  quarter,  and  which  led  to  the  settlement  of 
so  many  eminent  men  of  various  nations,  both  in  Nor- 
mandy itself  and  in  the  conquered  lands  of  Britain  and 

^  Milo,  i.  270.  "Abbas  peritns  erat  in  dirimendis  oauasarom  8>eoa- 
larimn  controveniis,  prudens  in  lis  quae  ad  exteriora  pertinent,  .  .  .  legum 
patris  scientiraimus." 

•  WiU.  Gem.  vi  g,    Ord.  Vit.  549  A. 

'  Will.  Gem.  n.  s.  "  Gentinm  tranfimarinanim  summns  Pontifex.*'  Milo, 
i.  375.  **Gkntinm  transmarinanim  Apostolicus."  lb.  27a.  "Summus  an- 
tistes  et  in  ecclesiis  transmarinis  viceB  apofltolicas  gerens."  See  vol.  i. 
pp.  I46,  627. 
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Sicily  J    In  the  days  of  Richard  the  Oood^  monks  and  priests  ohaf.  tiii. 
Kad  flocked  into  Normandy^  even  from  such  distant  lands 
as  Greece  and  Armenia^  and  the  Norman  Duke  had  kept  up 
a  close  intercourse  even  with  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai.^ 
rrhe  first  great  teacher  of  Bee  came  from  a  neareif^  though 
still  a  distant^  region.     Lanfranc^  Prior  of  Bee,  Abbot  of  Hisbiith 
Saint  Stephen's,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  native  of  1005. 
the  Lombard  city  of  Pavia,  and  was  bom  of  a  family  which, 
though  perhaps  not  technically  noble,  was  at  any  rate 
eminent  and  honourable.'     He  was  full  of  all  the  secular  His  leam- 
learning  of  the  time,  and  his  range  of  study  seems  to  have  ^"^ ' 
taken  in  the  unusual  accomplishment  of  a  knowledge  of 
Oreek.^    A  knowledge  of  that  tongue  was  then  probably 
lees  rare  than  it  became  somewhat  later,  and  it  is  an 
accomplishment  which  might  be  looked  for  in  Italy,  even 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  more  naturally  than 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  246.  '*  Omnium  gentium  benigniflsimi  advenas  aquali 
seoom  honore  oolunt." 

'  CSiron.  FontaneUense  (Saint  Wandrille),  ap.  D'Achery,  iii.  986. 

'  Orderic's description  of  him(5i9A)  begins,  "Hie  eznobili parentelA ortus, 
PapiflB  urbis  Italiae  civibuB,  ab  annis  infantin  in  scholis  liberalium  artium 
■tadnity  et  secularium  legum  peritiam  ad  patrias  sua  morem  intentione 
laicft  fenridus  edididt."  Gervase  (X  Scriptt.  165  a),  from  whom  we  get  the 
names  of  his  parents,  says,  "natus  in  urbe  Papiensi  civibus  egregiis  et 
honestft  oonditione  ;  pater  ipeius  Hanbaldus,  mater  Boza  Tocabatur." 
William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Qest.  Pont.  116  h)  says  only,  "non  ade6  abjeotft 
et  obscuiA  progenie  oriundus  erat."  Milo's  description  (i.  281)  points  to 
a  sort  of  nobility  of  the  robe;  "Parentes  iUias,  ejusdem  urbis  dves,  magni 
et  honorabiles  habebantnr  inter  sues  oondres.  Nam,  ut  fertur,  pater  ejus 
de  ordine  illorum  qui  jura  et  leges  civitatis  asservabant  fuit."  Dr.  Hook 
(Archbishops,  ii.  74)  rofers  to  his  letter  to  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland 
(Giles,  i.  59],  in  which  he  calls  himself  "  hominem  eztranenm,  vilem,  igno- 
bilem."  A  sort  of  dvic  nobility  seems  to  rocondle  the  different  descriptions. 

*  I  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  implied  in  the  description  given 
by  William  of  Jumidges  (yi.  9) ;  "  Ortus  ItaliA  quidam  vir  erat,  quem  Latini- 
tas,  in  antiquum  ab  eo  restituta  scientise  statum,  tota  supremum  debito  cum 
arooro  et  honore  agnosdt,  nomine  Lanfrancus.  Ipsa  quoque  in  liberalibus 
studiis  gentium  magistra  Grseda  discipulos  illius  libenter  audiebat,  et  admi- 
rabatur."  The  odd  expression  of  *'  Latinitas"  occurs  also  in  the  passage  in 
the  Saint  Wandrille  Chronicle  just  referred  to.  "  Poteetas  secundi  Bichardi, 
yelut  amore  diluculi,  in  toto  Latinitatis  orbe  serena  refulsit."  T  suppose  it 
takes  in  all  nations  of  Romance  speech.^ 
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OHAP.  viu.  in  any  country  north  of  the  Alps.    At  the  time  of  Lan- 

Mffe^or    ^"^c^B  birth  and  youth^  a  hirge  part  of  Soathem  Itaty 

Oraek,       ^gg  gtill  subject  to  the  Eastern  Emperors,  and  the  use 

of  the  Greek  language  survived,  both  in  Sicily  and  on  the 

main  land,  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 

dynasty.   A  knowledge  of  that  tongue  must  therefore  have 

been  highly  expedient  for  those  who  were  likely  to  have 

any  intercourse,  diplomatic  or  commercial,  with  the  parts  of 

Italy  where  it  was  spoken ;  still  we  cannot  suppose  that  its 

acquirement  formed  any  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  study 

!?^o^I       of  a  Lombard  scholar.     But  the  ereat  object  of  Lanfranc's 

Civil  Law.  ®  •'  _ 

study  was  one  specially  adapted  to  the  ImpenaliBt  dty 
where  he  was  bom,  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law.  It  was  an 
hereditary  calling  in  his  family ;  his  father  Hanbald  had 
been  a  lawyer  of  distinction,^  and  his  son  more  than  main- 
tained the  credit  of  his  house.  As  a  pleader,  he  was  emi- 
nently successful ;  the  veterans  of  the  courts  could  not  resist 
the  eloquence  and  the  learning  with  which  he  spoke,  and  his 
legal  opinions  were  accepted  as  decisive  by  the  magistrates 
of  his  native  city.^  His  father  died  while  Lanfranc  was 
still  young,  and  his  honours  and  offices  were  offered  to 
his  son.*'  Why  a  man  who  had  such  fair  prospects  at 
home  should  have  forsaken  that  home  for  the  distant  and 
barbarous  Normandy,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.^  We  ai^ 
told  only  that  he  heard  that  Normandy  was  a  land  which 

'  See  the  quotation  from  Orderic  just  above,  and  Dr.  Hook's  (il.  75)  dn- 
oussion  as  to  his  exact  position. 

*  Old.  Vit.  5 19  A.  "  Adolescentulus  orator  TeteraDos  adTeraantes  in  aoti- 
onibus  oauasarum  frequenter  prooipitavit,  torrente  fiwmndiA  i^positd  dioendo 
genes  superavit.  In  ipsA  state  sententias  promere  statuit  quas  gratanter 
juris  periti  aut  judioes  aut  prctores  civitatiB  aoceptabant." 

'  Milo,  i.  aSa.  "In  prim»yA  ntate  patre  orbatus,  quum  ei  in  honorem 
et  dignitatem  sucoedere  debcnet.**  Was  Hanbald's  post^  whatever  it  was, 
hereditary  T 

*  Dr.  Hook  (ii.  76,  80)  discusses  the  question  at  length.  I  cannot  irtier 
from  the  use  of  the  word  "eidlium"  by  Orderic  (519  A),  that  Lanfranc 
was  driven  from  Pavia  by  any  political  revolution,  any  more  than  Orderic 
himself,  when  "tenellus  exsiiV*  in  Normandy.     See  above,  p.  a  16. 
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lacked  learnings  and  that  its  young  Dake  was  disposed  to  obat,  vin. 
give  encouragement  to  learned  men.^    At  all  events^  early  He  opens 
in  the  period  of  anarchy  which  formed  the  early  years  of  ^^^nohee. 
the  reign  of  William^  Lanfiranc  came  into  Normandy  with  '^39 
a    following   of  scholars^   and  opened   a   school  in   the 
episcopal  city  of  Ayranches.^    The  cathedral  church  of  that 
city  heheld  in  after  time^  the  penance  by  which  the  greatest     117a. 
successor  of  William  atoned  for  his  share  in  the  death  of  the 
most  renowned  among  the  successors  of  Lanfranc.     But 
the  glory  of  Avranches  has  passed  away.     From  it^  alone 
among  the  seven  episcopal  towns  of  Normandy^  minster 
and  Bishoprick  have  wholly  vanished.^    But^  for  those  few 
years  of  the  life  of  Lanfranc,  Avranches  must  have  been  an 
intellectual  centre  without  a  rival  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  fame  of  the  great  teacher  was  spread  abroad^  and 
scholars  flocked  to  him  from   all  quarters.     But  as  yet 
hid  learning  was  wholly  secular;  his  pursuits  were  peace- 
ful^ but  he  thought  perhaps  less  of  divine  things  than 
Uerlwin  had  thought  when  he  rode  after  Count  Gilbert 
to  battle.     At  last  divine  g^race  touched  his  heart;  a  sud- 
den   conversion  made  him  resolve  to  embrace  the  mo- 
nastic profession.     He  left  Avranches  suddenly^  without  He  be- 
giving  any  notice  to  his  friends  and  scholars^  and  set  forth  monk  at 
to  seek  for  the  poorest  and  most  lowly  monastery  that  ^•^^ 
could  be  founds  for  one  which  his  own  fame  had  never 
reached.^   A  happy  accident  led  him  to  Bee,  which  then 

'  Ghron.  Beco.  i.  195.     Hook,  ii.  77. 

'  The  Bojouni  at  Avranches  oomes  from  Milo^  i.  a8i .  The  other  aocounta 
seem  to  faring  him  to  Beo  at  onoe. 

'  The  Bishoprick  of  Avranches  is  now  merged  in  that  of  Ck>utanoes,  and 
the  cathedral  is  destroyed ;  Lisienz  is  also  merged  in  Bayeux,  but  the 
cathedral  remains. 

*  WiU.  Gem.  vi.  9.  "Beccom  itaqne  adiit,  quo  nullum  nsquam  pau- 
perius  sestimabatur  vel  abjectius  coanobium.*'  Ord.  Vit.  519  B.  "Cceno- 
biolum  Beccense  loci  situ  et  paupertate  elegit."  Milo,  i.  283, 283.  '*  Locum 
adtre  nolebat,  ubi  litterati  qui  eum  honori  ac  reverentue  haberent.  .  . . 
Bogavit  san^  ut  villus  et  pauperius  ooBnobium  quod  in  legione  nossent 
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oHAP.  vni.  fully  answered  his  ideal.^  Received  as  a  monk  by  Abbot 
Herlwin,  he  strove  to  hide  himself  from  the  world;  he 
even  at  one  time  thought  of  leaving  the  monastery^  and 
leading  a  life  of  utter  solitude  in  the  wilderness.^     But  the 

Hebe-       Abbot  required  him  on  his  obedience  to  remain^  and  he 

comes  .       ,  1        J 

Prior.  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Prior.'  He  had  already 
proved  his  fitness  to  command  by  his  readiness  to  obey. 
His  predecessor  in  the  Priorship^  an  unlearned  man^  had 
bidden  him^  when  reading  in  the  refectory,  to  shorten  the 
second  syllable  of  docere.  The  great  scholar  did  as  he  was 
bid,  deeming  holy  obedience  to  be  something  higher  than 
the  rules  of  Donatus.^  But  such  necessity  was  not  long  laid 
upon  him ;  such  a  light  as  his  could  not  long  be  hid  under 
a  bushel;  his  fame  was  again  spread  abroad,  and,  with 
it,  the  fame  of  the  house  in  which  he  sojourned.  Clerks 
and  scholars,  men  of  noble  birth,  even  sons  of  princes^ 
flocked  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  the  learned  Prior, 
and  enriched  the  Abbey  with  costly  gifts  for  his  sake.^ 

sibi  demonstrarent."  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  ti6  b.  "Multis  diu  Iocib 
eiromnspectis,  ex  omni  abbatiarum  copiA  Beocum  apud  Normanniam  potis- 
simtun  elegit,  paupertate  lod  et  monachorum  religione  captiis." 

*  The  legend  is  found  in  a  simpler  form  in  Milo,  i.  28a,  283,  and  in 
a  fuller  shape  in  the  Chronicon  Beccense,  i.  195, 196,  followed  by  Hook,  i.  81, 
83.  I  do  not  see  the  obronologioal  difference  spoken  of  by  the  Dean,  ezoepi 
that  the  Chronicler,  like  most  of  the  other  writers,  leaves  out  the  sojourn 
at  Avrancbes.  The  two  versions  are  worth  comparing,  as  illustrating  the 
growth  of  a  legend,  which  is  not  the  less  plainly  a  legend  because  it  eon- 
tains  nothing  miraculous.  The  earlier  form  is  the  more  consistent  with 
the  general  stoiy,  as  it  represents  Lanfranc  as  ignorant  of  Scripture  and 
divine  things.  The  meeting  between  Lanfiranc  and  Herlwin  is  well  con- 
ceived and  well  told.  *  Milo,  i.  985. 

'  Milo,  i.  286.  "Lanfrancum  Priorem  oonstituit,  et  quidquid  ditioni 
monasterii  subjacebat,  interitis  et  exteriiis  ipsius  cune  commisit.** 

*  lb.  284.  "Vir  sapiens  sciens  magis  obedientiam  Christo  debere  quam 
Donate,  dimisit  quod  bene  pronunciaverat,  et  dixit  quod  non  rectb  dioere 
jubebatur.  Nam  produoere  brevem  vel  longam  corripere  syllabam  non 
capitale  noverat  crimen ;  verbm  jubenti  ex  parte  Dei  non  parere  culpam 
non  levem  esse  sciebat." 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9.  "  Accurrunt  clerici.  Ducum  filu  [one  would  like  to 
know  their  names],  nominatissimi  scholarum  Latinitatis  m»tistri,  laioi 
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i  society  increased  so  fast  that  the  buildinge  were  found  oup.  viu. 

be  too  email,  and  the  eite  not  healUij  enoogih  for  bo 

at  a  multitude.*     By  the  pereoaBion  of  Lanfninc,  Herl- 

I  was  induced  to  change  his  abode  once   more,  and 

raise  a  third  house,  larger  and  more  stately  than  either 

its  predecessors,^  but  still  within  the  same  valley  and 

in  the  btmks  of  the«ame  beck.     At  hist  the  name  of  HI*  &Tour 

Prior  of  Bee  reached  the  ears  of  Duke  William  himself.  lUm. 
ifranc  became  his   trosted   eonnsellor,^  and  we  shall 
sently  find   him  acting   zealously  and  successfully  on 

Borereign's  bebalf,  in  pursuit  of  the  object  which,  next 

bhe  Crown  of  England,  was  nearest  to  William's  heart. 

3  fame  of  Lanfranc  soon   spread  beyond  the  bounds  He»ppMrs 

Normandy ;   he  appeared,   as   we   have   already  seen,  djaod*  of 

i  succession  of  synods,  as  the  champion  of  the  received  y^^^ 

trine   of  the   Church.*      The   theological  position    of  '049t  "050- 

afranol  leave  to  be  discussed  l^  others;*  it  is  enough 

say  that,  summoned  before  Pope  and  Council  as  a  sos- 

ted  heretic,  he  came  away  from  Borne  and  Vercelli  with 

reputation  of  the  moat  profound  and  most  orthodox 
tor  of  his  time." 

nten.  alU  Qobilitate   viri.     MnlCi   pro   ipmiu  unore  multu  eidem 

vuB  tema  oontulere." 

Will,  Oem.  Ti.  9.     "AdQutain  etenim  ilUo  fntmu  moltitudinem 

i  domonun  ipaciotutni  jun  opere  Don  vklebat,  et  quia  aitui  loci  degen- 

1  incolamitati  contrariiu  eisistebat." 

WilUun  of  Jumidgea  (u.  b.)  dceoribea  the  woi%,  iind  «>;■  thmt  "poat 

mii  comj^etioDon,  >oU  necdnm  completi  builicl,"  Luifnuio  beoame 

>ot  of  Soiot  Stephan'a.     This  laxt  appointment  did  not  happen  till  106A 

I.  Vit.  494  B).    Did  the  rebuilding  not  begin  till  1063  t 

I  reserve  tbe  Moount  of  Lanfmnc'a  connaxion  with  Williun  till  I  come 

le  bktor;  of  the  Duke'e  marriftge. 

Sea  above,  p.  116.  '  See  Hook,  ii  89. 

Ordeiio  (519  D)  deroribea  the  work  of  Lanfauia  againat  Berengar  m 

Inoido  Teniutoqae  atilo  Uballnm,  sacrii  aaotoritatibiu  ponderotnim,  et 

Mohibiliter   conatantem   oonaequentiii   ntionum,   Tene    intelligsntiie 

niotione  de  EaobariatU  cofdoanin,  fkcnndo  termone  Incnlentiua,  nee 

bitatt  tadvmim."    One  oonld  wish  that  the  eicellent  Ordoric  bad,  in 

laat  reipeet,  imitated  tbe  work  which  he  bo  much  admired. 
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OHAP.    VIII. 

The  mo- 
nastery 
of  Oache 
or  Saint 
Evroul. 


1 


Story  of 
Ebrulf  or 
Erroul. 

575. 


The  monastery  of  Ouche  or  Saint  Evroul  had,  as  far  as 
the   eleventh    century    was    concerned^    an   origin   of   a 
different  kind  from  that  of  Bee ;  but  its  story  is  really 
little  more  than  that  of  Bee  carried  back  into  an  earlier 
age.     That  is  to   say^  while   Bee  was  altogether  a  new 
foundation,  Saint  Evroul  was,  like  many  other  religious 
houses  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  a  restoration  of 
an  earlier  one.     In  both  countries  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders had  destroyed  or  pillaged  countless  churches  and 
monasteries.     Many  of  these  last,  sometimes  after  com- 
plete destruction,  sometimes  after  dragging  on  a  feeble 
existence  during  the  intermediate  time,  rose  again,  like 
Crowland  and  Jumidges,  in  more  than  their  former  great- 
ness.    But  the  case  of  Saint  Evroul  was  a  peculiar  one. 
Its  temporary  fall  was  owing,  not  to  the  devastations  of 
heathen  Northmen,  but  to  the  wars   between  Christian 
Normandy  and   Christian   France.     The    history  of   its 
founder,  Ebrulf  or  Evroul,  a  saint  of  the  sixth  century, 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  forestalling  of  the  history  of  Herl- 
win  of  Bec.^     Of  noble  birth  in  the  city  of  Bayeux, — 
perhaps  therefore  of  Saxon,  rather  than  of  either  Frankish 
or  Gaulish,  blood, — high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Hlothar 
the  son  qf  Hlodwig,  he  lived,  even  as  a  layman,  the  life  of 
a  saint.^    At  last  he  forsook  the  world ;  his  wife  and  him- 
self both  took  monastic  vows ;  but  Ebrulf,  as  Lanfranc  had 
wished  to  do,  presently  forsook  his  monastery  for  a  deeper 
seclusion.     With  three  companions  only,  he  sought  out  a 
lonely  spot  by  the  river  Charenton,  close  by  the  forest  of 
Ouche,  on  the  borders  of  the  dioceses  of  Lisieux,  Evreux^ 

'  The  whole  early  history  of  his  house  is  given  by  Orderic  at  great  length, 
609  et  seqq.     So  also  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33. 

*  Ord.  609  C.  ''Degens  adhac  sub  laicali  habitu  yitam  instituerat 
ut  nihil  ab  his  discrepare  Tideretur,  quoe  iiuperium  regulare  coeTt^bat.** 
His  piety  however  was  not  whoUy  after  the  type  of  Eadward  the 
Confessor,  for  we  read  (609  D),  "oonjugem,  nt  patris  nomen  haberet, 
acceperat." 
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d  Seez.     There  he  lived  a  hermit's  life,  adoraed,  as  we  chap,  tiu, 
!  told,  bj  many  miracleG,!  aod  hia  cell,  like  the  cell  of 
ithlac  at  Crowland,  became  the  small  beginning  of  a 
noos  monaeteiy.     The  secluded  site  of  the  house  eared  Monutei? 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  and  tlie  Totariee  of  EttouI  ; 
int  Evronl,  with  almost   uniqde  good  luck,  remained  u^^'^^l, 
disturbed,  while  Hasting  and  Rolf  were  overthrowing  rvvLgn ; 

many  holy  places  of  their  brethren  elsewhere.^     But, 
ring   the   troubled   minority  of  Richard   the  Fearless, 
len  King  Lewis  of  Ladn  and  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris  were 
rading  the   defenceless  Duchy,^   the   monks    of   Saint 
rronl   received  two  seemingly   honourable,    but,   as    it 
med  out,  highly  dangerous,  guests.    These  were  Herlwin,  but  i* 
}bot  of  Saint  Peter's  at  Orleans,  the  Chancellor  of  Hugh  Hugh  th« 
e  Great,  and  Ralph  of  Draugy  his  Chamberlain.*     Both,  ^^■ 
^  are  told,  were  men  of  great  piety,  but  they  showed 
eir  piety  in  a  strange  fashion.     Soon  after  their  visit, 
ike  Hngh  gave  orders  for  the  ravage  of  that  part  of 
ormandy.     His  devout  officers  either  despised  or  scrupled 

plunder  of  a  more  vulgar  kind  ;*  they  remembered  the 

Ocelegendof  Saiiit£bralf(6li  C)  u  the  sun e  w  ihs  well  knovn  stor; 
Alfred  and  hu  Uat  Imt 

'  Ord.  Vit.  613  C.  "Olim  dum  Daoi,  qui  kdbao  paguu  Utaat,  cum 
latingo  NeDibum  vaatwrsnint,  et  ranua  Ttolloaa  oum  inin  nevisnte, 
irea  ecdcaue  oum  urbtboi  et  oppidia  deooUteB  Bimt ;  doc,  siiSr*guit« 
a,  in  mlveatri  iteriUque  rare  latDimng,  et  debaochantiiuii  Radios,  licit 
timore  nimio  et  agettatt,  nipitaa  avHinius."  lUi  must  have  been 
gotten  when  it  ii  mid  in  Nenibria  Pia,  p.  90,  that  Saint  Evrool  tm 
nged  b;  the  Duiw. 

'  Sea  ToL  i.  pp.  137, 138.  Orderle  givei  hii  vsrdon  of  theoe  events  in 
619.  He  mill  Hugh  "Hugo  KMgaai  Aurtlianorum  Dux,"  and  Lewis 
eivM  his  BUmame  of  "UltrknurinDS,"  irhicli  we  do  Dot  find  in  con- 
aponrf  writen.  Host  names  of  the  kind  were  doubtleHS  used  in 
nmon  disoanrse  during  the  lifetime  of  the  priucee  designated  by  them, 
I  tbej  did  not  Snd  their  way  into  written  histoiy  till  later. 
'  Old,  Vit.  619  D,  613  D. 

'  lb.  611  B.     "  Rustioormo  pecuda  sive  supelleotilsm  n< 
1  UtietiuU  KotpMi  memora,  illuo  reveni  sunt,  et  ei  inspetat«  ct 
(XBDobium  imierunt. "     Then  follow  the  details  of  the  pinnder. 
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OHAP.  vm.  hospitalitj  of  the  monks  of  Saint  Evroul^  and  requited 
it  by  carrying  off  all  the  ornaments  of  their  churchy  in- 
cluding^ what  they  most  valued,  the  relics  of  their  founder 
and  other  saints.     The  holy  spoil  was  duly  shared  among 
various  churches  of  the  Duchy  of  France/  and  a  large 
The  mo.     body  of  the  monks  of  Saint  Evroul  followed  the  objects  of 
fomtken.    their  veneration.    A  few  however  remained  behind,  and 
the  brotherhood  still  dragged  on  a  feeble  existence   for 
some  time.     At  last  the  house  of  Saint  Evroul  was  utterly 
forsaken  and  forgotten,  and  miracles  were  needed  to  point 
Theohurchout  the  spot  where  it  had  stood.    A  pious  priest'  firom 
E««told.     Beauvais,  Bestold  by  name,  moved  by  a  divine  vision, 
came  and  dwelt  on  the  spot,  and  found  benefactors  willing 
to  repair  the  ruined  church.^  At  last  one  special  benefactor 
Oeroy  and  arose.     Oeroy,  a  man  of  great  valour  and  piety,  was  lord 
"        ^*  of  Escalfoy  by  the  forest  of  Ouche,  and  of  Montreuil 
near  the  Dive^^    Of  mingled  French  and  Breton  extrac- 
tion, he  had  been  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  elder 
William  of  Belesme,  probably  as  a  vassal  of  some  of  the 
estates  held  by  him  under  the  Crown  of  France.     In  a 
o.  1015.   fight  against  Count  Herbert  of  Maine,  when  William  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  followers  had  fled,  Geroy  regained  the  day 
by  his  single  valour.^    In  return  for  this  exploit,  William 
introduced  him  at  the  court  of  Richard  the   Gbod,  by 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  lordships  already 

>  Ord  Vit.  62  a  D. 

'  lb.  624  C.  TbiB  holy  man,  like  Orderic*a  own  &ther,  was  married. 
'*  Utioum  perrezit,  ibique  cum  oonjuge  et  Ilberto  filio  buo  primus  habi- 
tayit.*"  (625  A.)  He  afterwards  had  a  companion  named  Ingram. 
(461  A.) 

»  lb.  625  C,  D. 

*  He  is  described  as  '*  Ernaldi  Grossi  de  Gorie  Sedaldi  Abonii  Britonis 
filii  filius."  (Ord.  Vit.  463  A.)  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  *«  ez  magnA 
nobilitate  Franoorum  et  Britonnm  prooessit,  mirftque  probitate  et  audaciA 
temporibus  Hngonis  Magni  [clearly  a  mistake  for  Hugh  Capet]  et  Boberti 
Regnm  Francorum  nobiliter  viguit.'* 

»  lb.  463  A. 
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poken  of.'  They  bad  been  the  property  of  Helgo,  a  chap,  vui 
formaii  noble,  to  whose  daughter  Geroy  had  been  be- 
rothed,  bat  the  marriage  was  hindered  by  the  premataie 
eath  of  the  bride.'  By  another  wife  he  had  a  numerous 
unily,  many  of  whom  were  diBtingnished  in  Norman 
istory.3  He  was  himself  succeeded  by  hie  second  son  williua 
VOliam,  who,  like  his  father,  was  attached  to  the  honse  of  ^!^ 
telesme,  and  also  distingaished  himself  in  the  war  with 
faine.*  He  had  however  to  contend  for  the  possession 
f  his  estates  against  the  violence  of  Count  Gilbert  of 
Irionne,  a  man  who,  on  this  as  on  some  other  occasions,'* 
eems  to  have  failed  to  carry  into  his  private  relations 
hose  principles  of  honourable  conduct  which  in  so  mark^ 
way  distinguished  his  administratioi)  of  public  afihirs, 
Villiom  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  faithful  vassal,  ready 
0  asdefgo  any  personal  toss  on  behalf  of  his  lord  or  of 

■  Orderic  {^6^  A,  B)  tells  a  cnrioiu  Btot;  About  tbeao  lordahips.  Whan 
Mj  wtn  gnatei  to  Geroy,  thsy  wtm,  by  what  aoddent  dosg  not  BppeM-, 
at  inohided  in  the  dioceu  of  ftDj  Kahop.  Gctoj'b  oonicdmae  wh  tronbled 
t  >  atals  of  thing!  go  ooDtrary  to  M  ecclemutical  rule.  He  sooordinf^y 
iqoired  which  of  the  neighliounng  Biihops  waa  the  most  worthy,  and, 
Mnog  mnch  of  the  virtaea  of  Rogsr,  BUhop  of  Liiieat  (990-1034),  h« 
nneied  hia  Unde  to  that  diooeae.  He  procured  however  certain  priTilegaa 
IT  the  otei^  of  hit  lordabipa,  ecpedall;  an  exemption  from  the  oppreoive 
trlediction  of  the  Arohdaaoone ;  "  Ut  elerim  teme  nue  non  irent  ad 
ladtaodnm  extra  poteatatam  eornm,  nee  opprimarentnr  hijuatii  rirciun- 
>nlJenibti«  Arohidiaconomm."  He  might  wall  make  tbia  Btipolation,  if 
le  ArchdeauouKof  hii  time  were  like  thoae  deicribad  by  Jobn  of  Salilbnry 
nne  ganeratioiu  later  (Ep.  elzvi.  i^.  Qilea,  i.  160). 

In  Mr.  Staplaton'i  map  Eacalfbj  is  marked  in  the  dioceae  of  Linem,  but 
Eontrenil  in  that  of  Beex. 

'  William  of  Jnmidgea  (rii.  1 1 .)  make*  him  TBceiva  these  lordahipa  from 
lake  Richard,  "  Bichwdi  Dude,  cujus  dona  in  Normannit  dno  mnnicipia 
bttnnit,"  bat  it  eeema  from  Orderic  (463  B)  that  the  dnoal  gtwit  woe  only 

o(mBnnation  of  the  will  of  Helga  ;  "  IJberaliti  Dnz  agnitft  virtnte  ejni 
onoiavit,  eiqne  totam  terram  Helgonis  heereditario  jare  ooneeesit." 

'  Win.  Qem.  n.  e.  "  £1  his  filiomm  et  nepotum  nilitariH  taraaa  pro- 
Kgata  eat,  qa»  barbarii  in  AngliS  vel  Apnlit  sen  Trachil  vel  SyrU 
bmo  termri  rUa  eat." 

'  Ih.  tL  7. 

'  Compare  hii  dealings  with  Herlwin,  above,  pp.  117,1 18. 
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OHAP.  Tin.  his  friend. >  He  was  also  bountifiil  to  the  Churchy  thoug^h 
,  he  strictly  nuuntained  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  his  own 

lordships.^  Twice  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem^ 
once  during  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  once  after 
the  great  misfortune  which  clouded  his  later  days.     For 

Blinded  by  he  it  was  whom  the  fierce  Talvas,  in  defiance  of  eyery  tie 

avJvM.  of  gratitude,  of  hospitality,  and  of  feudal  honour,  blinded 
and  mutilated  when  he  came  as  a  guest  to  his  bridal.^  The 
daughter  of  Talvas  too,  the  cruel  Mabel,  pursued  the 
house  of  GFeroy  throughout  life  with  unrelenting  hatred.^ 

He  granti  In  his  old  age  he  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  a  house  to  which 

Sftint 

Bntral  io  he  had  already  been  a  benefactor.^  He  had  given  to  Herl- 
win  and  his  monks  the  lands  of  Saint  Evroul  and  the 
church  lately  restored  by  Bestold.  It  now  became  a  cell 
to  the  Abbey,  inhabited  by  a  small  body  of  monks 
with  Lanfittnc  at  their  head.®  But  presently  William's 
nephews,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  Grantmesnil,^  were  de- 
signing the  foundation  of  a  monastery  near  the  lord- 
ship on  the  Oudon  from  which  they  took  their  name. 

'  He  held  huadB  of  Count  Geoffirey  of  Mantes,  who  was  taken  priaoner 
by  William  Talvaa,  who  required  the  destruction  of  the  oasUe  of  Montaoute 
as  his  raniom.  This  castle  belonged  to  William  the  son  of  Geroy,  who  at 
onoe  destroyed  it  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  his  lord.  Ord.  Vit.  464  0. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  464  A.  '*  Episoopales  consuetndines  Monasterioli  et  Esoalfoii 
fundo  habebat,  neo  uUus  Arohidiaoonorum  ibidem  presbyteros  ejusdem 
honoris  oircumvenire  audebat." 

'  See  aboye,  p.  185.  *  578  A. 

'  According  to  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  33),  he  died  at  Gaeta  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  of  some  sort  (pro  quibusdam  rationalibus  caussis) 
to  Apulia. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  461  A.  Ohron.  Becc.  i.  195.  This  is  doubtless  the  grange 
which  Lanfrano  found  greatly  troubled  by  rats.  His  biographer  (i.  284, 
385)  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  his  humility  that  he  personally  carried  a  oat  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

^  They  were  the  sons  of  Robert  of  Grant  mesnil  (see  above,  p.  199)  and 
Hadwisa.  daughter  of  Geroy  (Orderic,  465  B).  After  Robert's  death  Hadwisa 
married  William,  son  of  ArchbiBhop  Robert.  Their  daughter  Judith,  having 
taken  the  veil,  afterwards  mvried  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily  (484  B),  but,  as 
a  punishment  for  her  sacrilege,  remained  childless. 


I 
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Of  these  two  brotherSj  Robert  became  a  monk  of  Saint  ohap.  vni.  | 

EttooI  ;  of  Hugh  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  history  both 
of  Normandy  and   of  England.     Their  pious  uncle  ap«  Reston- 
proved  of  the  design^  but  pointed  out  that  the  site  which  Saint 
they  had  chosen  was  lacking  in  the  two  great  monastic  ^Y^°^- 
necessaries  of  wood  and   water.^     Let  them  rather  join 
with  him  in  restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  fallen 
house  of  Saint  Evroul^  placed  on  a  spot  suited  for  every 
monastic  want.^    Uncle  and  nephews  joined  their  energies 
and  their  purses ;   the  rights  of  Bee  over  the  church  and 
lands  were  exchanged  for  another  estate^  and  the  new  Saint 
Evroul  arose  with  the  full  licence  of  Duke  William,  of 
Archbishop  Malger,  and  of  the  other  Prelates  of  Normandy. 
Monks  were  brought  from   Jnmieges,  and  a  brother  of 
that  house,  Theodoric  by  name,  became  the  first  Abbot  of    1050* 
the  new  foundation.^    But  the  house  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  fortunate  than  Bee  in  its  rulers.     Theodoric  after  a     1058. 
while  laid  aside  his  office,  driven  to  resignation,  it  is  said, 
by  the  cabals  of  the  co-founder  Robert  of  Grantmesnil, 
who,  having  made  his  profession  in  the  house,  had  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  Prior.'^     Robert  was  chosen  to  the     1059. 
Abbotship,  but,  a  few  years  after,  he  was  himself  deposed,     1063* 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  220. 

*  'WiUiam  of  Jxaxd^gea  (vii.  23)  pnte  into  his  month  a  long  hifltorioal 
dieconne,  in  which,  I  am  soiry  to  say,  he  speaks  of  Charles  the  Simple  as 
"filins  Ludovici  cognomine  Nihil-fecit.** 

'  Old.  Yit.  461  C  et  seqq.,  615  D.  WHl.  Gem.  vii.  93.  He  was 
the  only  monk  for  whom  the  cmel  Mabel  had  any  reverenoe.  Ord.  Yit. 
470  A. 

*  See  his  <sharacter,  Ord.  Vit.  467  D  ;  his  intrigues,  474  C  et  seqq. ;  lus 
election,  477  A.  He  began  a  new  church,  bat  did  not  finish  it,  480  G* 
He  also  gave  to  the  honse  (468  B)  an  illuminated  psalter— doubtless  of 
English  work — which  the  Lady  Emma  had  given  to  her  brother  Archlnshop 
Bobert.  His  son  William  seemingly  stole  it  from  bis  fiither,  and  gava 
it  to  his  wile  Hadwisa,  mother  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil ;  "  de  camerA 
patris  sui  familiariter  sustulerat,  dilectnque  sub  oonjugi  Hadwise  omni- 
modis  placere  volens  detulerat."  On  Abbot  Bobert  see  also  Will.  Gem. 
▼ii.  36. 
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oHAF.  Tin.  his  fiiend.^    He  was  also  bountifol  to  the  Church,  though 
he  strictly  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  his  own 
lordships.^    Twice  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem^ 
once  during  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  once  after 
the  great  misfortune  which  clouded  his  later  days.     For 
Blinded  by  he  it  was  whom  the  fierce  Talvas,  in  defiance  of  every  tie 
TalYtm.       of  gratitude,  of  hospitality,  and  of  feudal  honour,  blinded 
and  mutilated  when  he  came  as  a  guest  to  his  bridal.^  The 
daughter  of  Talvas  too,  the  cruel  Mabel,  pursued  the 
house  of  G^roy  throughout  life  with  unrelenting  hatred.^ 
He  grants  In  his  old  age  he  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  a  house  to  which 
Erroul  to    be  had  already  been  a  benefactor.^    He  had  given  to  Herl- 
win  and  his  monks  the  lands  of  Saint  Evroul  and  the 
church  lately  restored  by  Bestold.     It  now  became  a  cell 
to   the    Abbey,   inhabited   by   a  small  body  of  monks 
with  Lanfiranc  at  their  head.®     But  presently  William's 
nephews,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  Orantmesnil,*'  were  de- 
signing the  foundation  of  a  monastery  near  the  lord- 
ship on  the  Oudon  fix>m  which  they  took  their  name. 

'  He  held  lands  of  Count  Geoffirey  of  Mantes,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  William  Talvas,  who  reqoired  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Montacute 
as  his  ransom.  This  castle  belonged  to  William  the  son  of  Geroy,  who  at 
once  destroyed  it  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  his  lord.   Ord.  Vit.  464  C. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  464  A.  '*  Episoopales  consuetudines  Monasterioli  et  Esoalfoii 
fiindo  habebat,  neo  uUus  Archidiaoonorum  ibidem  presbyteros  ejusdem 
honoris  oircumvenire  audebat." 

'  See  above,  p.  185.  *  578  A. 

'  According  to  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  23),  he  died  at  Gaeta  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  of  some  sort  (pro  quibusdam  rationaUbus  caussis) 
to  Apulia. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  461  A.  Ohron.  Becc.  i.  195.  This  is  doubtless  the  grange 
which  Lanfrano  found  greatly  troubled  by  rats.  His  biographer  (i.  284, 
985)  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  his  humility  that  he  personally  carried  a  cat  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

'  They  were  the  sons  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil  (see  above,  p.  199)  and 
Hadwisa.  daughter  of  Geroy  (Orderic,  465  B).  After  Robert's  death  Hadwisa 
married  William,  son  of  ArchbiBhop  Robert.  Their  daughter  Judith,  having 
taken  the  veil,  afterwards  married  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily  (484  B),  but,  as 
a  punishment  for  her  sacrilege,  remained  childless. 
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Of  these  two  brothers^  Robert  became  a  monk  of  Saint  ohap.  vni. 
Evroul ;  of  Hugh  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  history  both 
of  Normandy  and  of  England.     Their  pious  uncle  ap-  Reston- 
proved  of  the  design^  but  pointed  out  that  the  site  which  q^^^^ 
they  had  chosen  was  lacking  in  the  two  great  monastic  ^Y^^^- 
necessaries  of  wood  and  water.  ^     Let  them  rather  join 
with  him  in  restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  fallen 
house  of  Saint  Evroul^  placed  on  a  spot  suited  for  every 
monastic  want.^    Uncle  and  nephews  joined  their  energies 
and  their  purses ;   the  rights  of  Bee  over  the  church  and 
lands  were  exchanged  for  another  estate^  and  the  new  Saint 
Evroul  arose  with  the  full  licence  of  Duke  William,  of 
Archbishop  Malger,  and  of  the  other  Prelates  of  Normandy. 
Monks  were   brought  from   Jumieges,  and  a  brother  of 
that  house,  Theodoric  by  name,  became  the  first  Abbot  of    io5o- 
the  new  foundation.^    But  the  house  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  fortunate  than  Bee  in  its  rulers.    Theodoric  after  a     1058. 
while  laid  aside  his  office,  driven  to  resignation,  it  is  said, 
by  the  cabals  of  the  co-founder  Robert  of  Grantmesnil, 
who,  having  made  his  profession  in  the  house,  had  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  Prior.^     Robert  was  chosen  to  the     1059. 
Abbotship,  but,  a  few  years  after,  he  was  himself  deposed,     1063. 


^  See  above,  p.  220. 

'  ^^illiam  of  Jmni^ges  (yu.  25)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  long  hiatorioal 
disconne,  in  which,  I  am  eorry  to  say,  he  speaks  of  Charles  the  Simple  as 
"fiHns  Lndovici  cognomine  Nihil-fecit.** 

'  Ord.  Yit.  461  C  et  seqq.,  635  D.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  93.  He  was 
the  only  monk  for  whom  the  cruel  Mabel  had  any  reyerenoe.  Ord.  Yit. 
470  A. 

*  See  his  obancteir,  Ord.  Yit.  467  D ;  his  intrigues,  474  G  et  seqq. ;  his 
election,  477  A.  He  began  a  new  church,  but  did  not  finish  it,  480  G. 
He  also  gave  to  the  house  (468  B)  an  illuminated  psalter— doubtless  of 
English  work — which  the  Lady  Emma  had  given  to  her  brother  AichbiBhop 
Robert.  His  son  William  seemiugly  stole  it  from  his  fitther,  and  gayci 
it  to  his  wild  Hadwisa,  mother  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil ;  '*  de  camerft 
patris  sui  familiariter  sustideraty  dilectseque  sun  oonjugi  HadwisK  omni- 
modis  placere  volens  detulerat."  On  Abbot  Robert  see  also  Will.  Gem. 
▼ii.  36. 
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<mAF.  Tin.  his  friend. ^    He  was  also  bountifol  to  the  Churchy  thoug^h 
he  strictly  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  his  own 
lordships.^    Twice  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerosalem, 
once  daring  the  height  of  his  prosperity^  and  once  after 
the  great  misfortune  which  clouded  his  later  days.     For 
Blinded  by  he  it  was  whom  the  fierce  Talvas,  in  defiance  of  every  tie 
IVJtm.       of  gratitude,  of  hospitality,  and  of  feudal  honour,  blinded 
and  mutilated  when  he  came  as  a  guest  to  his  bridal.^  The 
daughter  of  Talvas  too,  the  cruel  Mabel,  pursued  the 
house  of  G^roy  throughout  life  with  unrelenting  hatred.^ 
He  grants  In  his  old  age  he  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  a  house  to  which 
Bvroul  to    he  had  already  been  a  benefactor.^    He  had  given  to  Herl- 
win  and  his  monks  the  lands  of  Saint  Evroul  and  the 
church  lately  restored  by  Bestold.     It  now  became  a  cell 
to   the    Abbey,   inhabited   by   a   small   body   of  monks 
with  Lanfiranc  at  their  head.^     But  presently  William^s 
nephews,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  Grantmesnil,*^  were  de- 
signing the  foundation  of  a  monastery  near  the  lord- 
ship on  the  Oudon  from  which  they  took  their  name. 

'  He  held  lands  of  Count  Geoffrey  of  Mantes,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  William  Talvas,  who  required  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Montaoute 
as  his  ransom.  This  castle  belonged  to  William  the  son  of  Qeroy,  who  at 
once  destroyed  it  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  his  lord.   Ord.  Vit.  464  C. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  464  A.  '*  Episoopales  oonsuetudines  Monasterioli  et  Esoalfoii 
fbndo  habebat,  neo  ullus  Archidiaconorum  ibidem  presbyteros  ejusdem 
honoris  eiroumvenire  audebat." 

'  See  above,  p.  185.  *  578  A, 

'  According  to  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  23),  he  died  at  Gaeta  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  of  some  sort  (pro  quibnsdam  rationalibus  caussis) 
to  Apulia. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  461  A.  Ohron.  Beoc.  i.  195.  This  is  doubtless  the  grange 
which  Lanfiranc  found  greatly  troubled  by  rats.  His  biographer  (i.  284, 
285)  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  his  humility  that  he  personally  carried  a  cat  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

^  They  were  the  sons  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil  (see  above,  p.  199)  and 
Hadwisa,  daughter  of(Jeroy(Orderic,  465  B).  After  Robert's  death  Hadwisa 
married  William,  son  of  Archbishop  Robert.  Their  daughter  Judith,  having 
taken  the  veil,  afterwards  married  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily  (484  B),  but,  as 
a  punishment  for  her  sacrilege,  remained  childless. 
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Of  these  two  brothers^  Robert  became  a  monk  of  Saint  ohaf.  yni. 
Evronl ;  of  Hugh  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  history  both 
of  Normandy  and  of  England.     Their  pious  uncle  ap-  Reston- 
proYcd  of  the  design^  but  pointed  out  that  the  site  which  saint 
they  had  chosen  was  lacking  in  the  two  great  monastic  ^Y®*^^- 
necessaries  of  wood  and  water.  ^     Let  them  rather  join 
with  him  in  restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  fallen 
house  of  Saint  Evroul^  placed  on  a  spot  suited  for  every 
monastic  want.^    Uncle  and  nephews  joined  their  energies 
and  their  purses ;   the  rights  of  Bee  over  the  church  and 
lands  were  exchanged  for  another  estate^  and  the  new  Saint 
Evroul  arose  with  the  full  licence  of  Duke  William^  of 
Archbishop  MaJger^  and  of  the  other  Prelates  of  Normandy. 
Monks  were  brought  from   Jumi^ges,  and  a  brother  of 
that  house^  Theodoric  by  name^  became  the  first  Abbot  of    ^^$0. 
the  new  foundation.^    But  the  house  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  fortunate  than  Bee  in  its  rulers.    Theodoric  after  a     1058. 
while  laid  aside  his  office,  driven  to  resignation^  it  is  said^ 
by  the  cabals  of  the  co-founder  Robert  of  Gb*antmesnil^ 
who^  having  made  his  profession  in  the  house,  had  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  Prior.'^     Robert  was  chosen  to  the     1059. 
Abbotship,  but,  a  few  years  afiier,  he  was  himself  deposed,     1063. 


^  See  above,  p.  220. 

'  WiUiam  of  Jmni^gos  (yu.  33)  puts  into  his  month  a  long  hiatorioal 
disconneiy  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  speaks  of  Charles  the  Simple  as 
"filins  Lndovid  cognomine  Nihil^fecit." 

•  Ord.  Vit.  461  G  et  seqq.,  62$  D.  "Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.  He  was 
the  only  monk  for  whom  the  omel  Mabel  had  any  reverence.  Ord.  Yit. 
470  A. 

*  See  his  ohwacter,  Ord.  Yit.  467  D  ;  his  intrigues,  474  G  et  seqq. ;  his 
election,  477  A.  He  began  a  new  church,  bat  did  not  finish  it,  480  G. 
He  also  gave  to  the  house  (468  B)  an  illuminated  psalter— doubtless  of 
English  work — which  the  Lady  Emma  had  given  to  her  brother  AiohbiBhop 
Bobert.  His  son  William  seemiugly  stole  it  from  his  fitther,  and  gave, 
it  to  his  wife  Hadwisa,  mother  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil ;  "  de  camerA 
patris  sui  familiariter  sustulerat,  dileotsque  sun  oonjugi  HadwisK  omni- 
mcdiB  plaoere  volens  detulerat."  On  Abbot  Bobert  see  also  Will.  Gem. 
vii.  a6.  .  > 


232  EARLY   YEARS  OF   WILLIAM. 

OHAP.  Tin.  his  friend.^    He  was  also  bountifol  to  the  Church,  thoug^h 

he  strictly  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  his  own 

lordships.^    Twice  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem^ 

once  during  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  once  after 

the  great  misfortune  which  clouded  his  later  days.     For 

Blinded  by  he  it  was  whom  the  fierce  Talvas,  in  defiance  of  every  tie 

TtlvtM.       of  gratitude,  of  hospitality,  and  of  feudal  honour,  blinded 

and  mutilated  when  he  came  as  a  guest  to  his  bridal.^  The 

daughter  of  Talvas  too,  the  cruel  Mabel,  pursued  the 

house  of  G^roy  throughout  life  with  unrelenting  hatred.'* 

He  grants  In  his  old  age  he  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  a  house  to  which 

SytouI  to    be  had  already  been  a  benefactor.^    He  had  given  to  Herl- 


win  and  his  monks  the  lands  of  Saint  Evroul  and  the 
!)  church  lately  restored  by  Bestold.     It  now  became  a  cell 

I  to   the   Abbey,   inhabited   by   a  small  body  of  monks 

with  Lan&anc  at  their  head.®  But  presently  William's 
nephews,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  Orantmesnil,*^  were  de- 
signing the  foundation  of  a  monastery  near  the  lord- 
ship on  the  Oudon  from  which  they  took  their  name. 

^  He  held  lands  of  Count  Geoffirey  of  Mantes,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  WilUam  Talvas,  who  required  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Montacute 
as  his  ransom.  This  castle  belonged  to  William  the  son  of  Geroy,  who  at 
once  destroyed  it  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  his  lord.  Ord.  Vit.  464  C. 

'  Ord.  Tit.  464  A.  '*  Episoopales  consuetudines  Monasterioli  et  Esoalfoii 
fiindo  habebat,  neo  uUus  Archidiaoonorum  ibidem  presbyteros  ejusdem 
honoris  circmnvenire  audebat." 

'  See  above,  p.  185.  *  578  A. 

'  According  to  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  23),  he  died  at  Gaeta  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  of  some  sort  (pro  qmbusdam  rationaUbus  caussis) 
to  Apulia. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  461  A.  Ohron.  Becc.  i.  195.  This  is  doubtless  the  grange 
which  Lanfranc  found  greatly  troubled  by  rats.  His  biographer  (i.  284, 
985)  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  his  humility  that  he  personally  carried  a  cat  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

'  They  were  the  sons  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil  (see  above,  p.  199)  and 
Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Geroy  (Orderic,  465  B).  After  Robert's  death  Hadwisa 
married  William,  son  of  Archbishop  Robert.  Their  daughter  Judith,  having 
taken  the  veil,  afterwards  married  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily  (484  B),  but,  as 
a  punishment  for  her  sacrilege,  remained  childless. 


RESTORATION    OF   SAINT   BVROUL.  233 

Of  these  two  brothers^  Robert  became  a  monk  of  Saint  ohaf.  rai. 
Evronl ;  of  Hugh  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  history  both 
of  Normandy  and   of  England.     Their  pious  uncle  ap-  Reston- 
proved  of  the  design^  but  pointed  out  that  the  site  which  g^^Qt 
they  had  chosen  was  lacking  in  the  two  great  monastic  ^Y^^^- 
necessaries  of  wood  and  water.*     Let  them  rather  join 
with  him  in  restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  fallen 
house  of  Saint  Evroul^  placed  on  a  spot  suited  for  every 
monastic  want.^    Uncle  and  nephews  joined  their  energies 
and  their  purses ;  the  rights  of  Bee  over  the  church  and 
lands  were  exchanged  for  another  estate^  and  the  new  Saint 
Evroul  arose  with  the  full  licence  of  Duke  William,  of 
Archbishop  Malger,  and  of  the  other  Prelates  of  Normandy. 
Monks  were  brought  from  Jumi^ges,  and  a  brother  of 
that  house,  Theodoric  by  name,  became  the  first  Abbot  of    1050* 
the  new  foundation.^    But  the  house  seems  to  have  been 
tax  less  fortunate  than  Bee  in  its  rulers.    Theodoric  after  a     1058. 
while  laid  aside  his  office,  driven  to  resignation,  it  is  said, 
by  the  cabals  of  the  co-founder  Robert  of  Grantmesnil, 
who,  having  made  his  profession  in  the  house,  had  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  Prior.^     Robert  was  chosen  to  the     1059. 
Abbotship,  but,  a  few  years  after,  he  was  himself  deposed,     1063. 


^  See  above,  p.  220. 

'  ^^lUiam  of  Jmni^ges  (yii.  35)  puts  into  his  month  a  long  historioal 
diflconneiy  in  which,  I  am  sony  to  say,  he  speaks  of  Charles  the  Simple  as 
"filins  Lndovici  cognomine  Nihil-fecit." 

»  Ord.  Vit.  461  G  et  seqq.,  635  D.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.  He  was 
the  only  monk  for  whom  the  cmel  Mabel  had  any  reyerenoe.  Ord.  Yit. 
470  A. 

*  See  his  oharacter,  Ord.  Vit.  467  D ;  his  intrigues,  474  G  et  seqq. ;  his 
election,  477  A.  He  began  a  new  church,  but  did  not  finish  it,  480  G. 
He  also  gave  to  the  house  (468  B)  an  illuminated  psalter— doubtless  of 
English  work — which  the  Lady  Emma  had  given  to  her  brother  Archbishop 
Bobert.  His  son  William  seemiAgly  stole  it  firom  his  fitther,  and  gay& 
it  to  his  wife  Hadwisa,  mother  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil ;  "  de  camerft 
patris  sui  familiariter  sustulerat,  dilectaeque  sun  oonjugi  HadwisK  omni- 
modis  placere  volens  detulerat.*'  On  Abbot  Bobert  see  also  Will.  Gem. 
▼ii.  36. 


232  EARLY   YEARS  OF  WILLIAM. 

OHAP.  Tin.  his  friend.^    He  was  also  bountiful  to  the  Church,  thoug>h 
he  strictly  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  his  own 
lordships.^    Twice  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
once  during  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  once  after 
the  great  misfortune  which  clouded  his  later  days.     For 
Blinded  by  he  it  was  whom  the  fierce  Talvas,  in  defiance  of  every  tie 
TslvMB.       of  gratitude,  of  hospitality,  and  of  feudal  honour,  blinded 
and  mutilated  when  he  came  as  a  guest  to  his  bridal.^  The 
daughter  of  Talvas  too,  the  cruel  Mabel,  pursued  the 
house  of  Geroy  throughout  life  with  unrelenting  hatred.^ 
He  grants  lu  his  old  age  he  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  a  house  to  which 
Erroal  to   he  had  already  been  a  benefSactor.^    He  had  given  to  Herl- 
win  and  his  monks  the  lands  of  Saint  Evroul  and  the 
church  lately  restored  by  Bestold.     It  now  became  a  cell 
to   the    Abbey,   inhabited   by   a  small  body  of  monks 
with  Lanfiranc  at  their  head.®    But  presently  William's 
nephews,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  Orantmesnil,"^  were  de- 
signing the  foundation  of  a  monastery  near  the  lord- 
ship on  the  Oudon  from  which  they  took  their  name. 

'  He  held  Unds  of  Count  Geoffiray  of  Mantes,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  WiUiam  Talyas,  who  reqoired  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Montaonte 
as  his  ransom.  This  castle  belonged  to  William  the  son  of  Geroy,  who  at 
once  destroyed  it  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  his  lord.   Ord.  Vlt  464  0. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  464  A.  '*  Episoopales  consuetudines  Monasterioli  et  Esoalfoii 
fiindo  habebat,  neo  ullus  Archidiaconoram  ibidem  prosbyteros  ejnsdem 
honoris  ciroamyentre  andebat.'* 

»  See  above,  p.  185.  *  578  A. 

'  Aooording  to  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  23),  he  died  at  Gaeta  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  of  some  sort  (pro  quibnsdam  rationaUbus  caussis) 
to  Apulia. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  461  A.  Ohron.  Becc.  i.  195.  This  is  doubtless  the  grange 
which  Lanfranc  found  greatly  troubled  by  rats.  His  biographer  (i.  284, 
385)  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  his  humility  that  he  personally  carried  a  oat  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

^  They  were  the  sons  of  Robert  of  Grant mesnil  (see  above,  p.  199)  and 
Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Geroy  (Orderic,  465  B).  After  Robert's  death  Hadwisa 
married  William,  son  of  ArchbiBhop  Robert.  Their  daughter  Judith,  having 
taken  the  veil,  afterwards  married  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily  (484  B),  but,  as 
a  punishment  for  her  sacrilege,  remained  childless. 


t 
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Of  these  two  brothers^  Robert  became  a  monk  of  Saint  ohaf.  tiii. 
EvTonl ;  of  Hugh  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  history  both 
of  Normandy  and   of  England.    Their  pious  uncle  ap-  Reston- 
proved  of  the  design^  but  pointed  out  that  the  site  which  saint 
they  had  chosen  was  lacking  in  the  two  great  monastic  ^Y®"^' 
necessaries  of  wood  and  water.  ^     Let  them  rather  join 
with  him  in  restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  fallen 
house  of  Saint  Evroul^  placed  on  a  spot  suited  for  every 
monastic  want.^    Uncle  and  nephews  joined  their  energies 
and  their  purses ;   the  rights  of  Bee  over  the  church  and 
lands  were  exchanged  for  another  estate^  and  the  new  Saint 

Evroul  arose  with  the  full  licence  of  Duke  William^  of  { 

Archbishop  Malger^  and  of  the  other  Prelates  of  Normandy. 
Monks  were  brought  from   Jumieges^  and  a  brother  of 
that  house^  Theodoric  by  name^  became  the  first  Abbot  of    io5o- 
the  new  foundation.^    But  the  house  seems  to  have  been 
&r  less  fortunate  than  Bee  in  its  rulers.    Theodoric  after  a     1058. 
while  laid  aside  his  office^  driven  to  resignation^  it  is  said^ 
by  the  cabals  of  the  co-founder  Robert  of  Grantmesnil^ 
who^  having  made  his  profession  in  the  house^  had  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  Prior.^     Robert  was  chosen  to  the     1059. 
Abbotship;  but^  a  few  years  after,  he  was  himself  deposed^     1063. 

^  See  above,  p.  220. 

'  William  of  Jumidges  (yii.  33)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  long  hlBtorioal 
disconne,  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  speaks  of  Charles  the  Simple  as 
"  filins  Lndovici  cognomine  Nihil-fecit.** 

•  Ord.  Vit.  461  C  et  seqq.,  635  D.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.  He  was 
the  only  monk  for  whom  the  cmel  Mabel  had  any  rererence.  Ord.  Yit. 
470  A. 

*  See  his  character,  Ord.  Yit.  467  D  ;  his  intrigues,  474  C  et  seqq. ;  his 
election,  477  A.  He  began  a  new  church,  but  did  not  finish  it,  480  G. 
He  also  gave  to  the  house  (468  B)  an  illuminated  psalter— doubtless  of 
English  work — which  the  Lady  Emma  had  given  to  her  brother  ArohbiBhop 
Robert.  His  son  William  seemii^gly  stole  it  firom  his  fitther,  and  gava 
it  to  his  wife  Hadwisa,  mother  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil ;  "  de  oamerft 
patris  sui  familiariter  snstulerat,  dilectseque  sun  oonjugi  Hadwisn  omni- 
mcdis  plaoere  volens  detulerat."  On  Abbot  Robert  see  also  Will.  Gem. 
▼ii,  36. 
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oHAP.  Tin.  his  Mend.^  He  was  also  bountifol  to  the  Church,  thoug^h 
he  strictly  maintaiixed  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  his  own 
lordships.^  Twice  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalem, 
once  during  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  once  after 
the  great  misfortune  which  clouded  his  later  days.     For 

Blinded  by  he  it  was  whom  the  fierce  Talvas,  in  defiance  of  every  tie 

Williftm 

TtlvMB.       of  gratitude,  of  hospitality,  and  of  feudal  honour,  blinded 

and  mutilated  when  he  came  as  a  guest  to  his  bridal.^  The 

daughter  of  Talvas  too,  the  cruel  Mabel,  pursued  the 

house  of  G^roy  throughout  life  with  unrelenting  hatred.'* 

He  grants  In  his  old  age  he  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  a  house  to  which 

Erroul  to    he  had  already  been  a  benefactor.^    He  had  given  to  Herl- 


win  and  his  monks  the  lands  of  Saint  Evroul  and  the 
church  lately  restored  by  Bestold.  It  now  became  a  cell 
to  the  Abbey,  inhabited  by  a  small  body  of  monks 
with  Lanfranc  at  their  head.^  But  presently  William's 
nephews,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  GhrantmesniV  were  de- 
li signing  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  near  the  lord- 
ship on  the  Oudon  from  which  they  took  their  name. 

'  He  held  lands  of  Count  Geoffiray  of  Mantes,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  William  Talvas,  who  reqoired  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Montaoute 
as  his  ransom.  This  castle  belonged  to  William  the  son  of  Geroy,  tdio  at 
once  destroyed  it  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  his  lord.   Ord.  Vit.  464  O. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  464  A.  '*  Episoopales  consuetudines  Monasterioli  et  Esoalfoii 
fhndo  habebaty  neo  uUus  Archidiaoonorum  ibidem  prosbyteros  ejusdem 
honoris  circumyenire  audebat." 

'  See  above,  p.  185.  *  578  A. 

*  According  to  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  23),  he  died  at  Gaeta  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  of  some  sort  (pro  quibusdam  rationalibus  caussis) 
to  Apulia. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  461  A.  Ohron.  Becc.  i.  195.  This  is  doubtless  the  grange 
which  Lanfranc  found  greatly  troubled  by  rats.  His  biographer  (i.  284, 
285)  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  his  humility  that  he  personally  carried  a  cat  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

^  They  were  the  sons  of  Robert  of  Ghrantmesnil  (see  above,  p.  199)  and 
Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Geroy  (Orderio,  465  B).  After  Robert's  death  Hadwisa 
married  William,  son  of  Archbishop  Robert.  Their  daughter  Judith,  having 
taken  the  veil,  afterwards  mvried  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily  (484  B),  but,  as 
a  punishment  for  her  sacrilege,  remained  childless. 
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V 

Of  these  two  brothers^  Robert  became  a  monk  of  Saint  ohaf.  vni.  [ 

Eyronl ;  of  Hugh  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  history  both 
of  Normandy  and   of  England.     Their  pious  uncle  ap«  Reston- 
proved  of  the  design,  but  pointed  out  that  the  site  which  q^^j^^ 
they  had  chosen  was  lacking  in  the  two  great  monastic  ^Y^^^* 
necessaries  of  wood  and  water.^     Let  them  rather  join 
with  him  in  restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  fallen 
house  of  Saint  Evroul,  placed  on  a  spot  suited  for  every 
monastic  want.^    Uncle  and  nephews  joined  their  energies 
and  their  purses ;   the  rights  of  Beo  over  the  church  and 
lands  were  exchanged  for  another  estate,  and  the  new  Saint 

Eyroul  arose  with  the  full  licence  of  Duke  William,  of  \ 

Archbishop  Malger,  and  of  the  other  Prelates  of  Normandy.  .  * 

Monks  were  brought  from  Jumi^ges,  and  a  brother  of 
that  house,  Theodoric  by  name,  became  the  first  Abbot  of    1050. 
the  new  foundation.^    But  the  house  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  fortunate  than  Bee  in  its  rulers.    Theodoric  after  a     1058. 
while  laid  aside  his  office,  driven  to  resignation,  it  is  said, 
by  the  cabab  of  the  co-founder  Robert  of  Grantmesnil, 
who,  having  made  his  profession   in  the  house,  had  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  Prior.^     Robert  was  chosen  to  the     1059. 
Abbotship,  but,  a  few  years  after,  he  was  himself  deposed,     1063. 

^  See  above,  p.  220. 

'  William  of  Jmni^ges  (yiI.  35)  puts  into  his  month  a  long  hiatorioal 
disconne,  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  speaks  of  Charles  the  Simple  as 
"filins  Lndovid  oognomine  NihU-fecit." 

•  Ord.  Vit.  461  0  et  seqq.,  635  D.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.  He  was 
the  only  monk  for  whom  the  omel  Mabel  had  any  reverence.  Ord.  Yit. 
470  A. 

*  See  his  isharacter,  Ord.  Vit.  467  D ;  his  intrignee,  474  C  et  seqq. ;  his 
election,  477  A.  He  began  a  new  church,  but  did  not  finish  it,  480  G. 
He  also  gave  to  the  house  (468  B)  an  illuminated  psalter— doubtless  of 
English  work — which  the  Lady  Emma  had  given  to  her  brother  Archbishop 
Robert.  His  son  William  seemiugly  stole  it  from  his  fitther,  and  gava 
it  to  his  wild  Hadwisa,  mother  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil;  ''de  camerA 
patris  sui  familiariter  sustulerat,  dileotsque  suae  conjugi  HadwisK  omni- 
nodis  plaoere  voiens  detulerat."  On  Abbot  Robert  see  also  Will.  Gem. 
vii.  36. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  or  driven  to  resignation^  by  Doke  William^^  and  lon^ 
controversies  followed  between  liim  and  his  successor 
Osbem.* 

I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  origfin  of  these  two  famous 

monasteries,  partly  because  their  stories  bring  before  us  so 

many  members  of  the  leading  Norman  families^  but  mainly 

Connexion  as  illustrating  the  great  religious  movement  which  was 

religfouB     ^^^^  **  work  in  Normandy,  and  which  was  not  without 

movement  j|^  share  in  bringing  about  the  Conquest  of  England. 

mandy       When  we  come  to  a  later  stage  in  our  history,  we  shall 

Gonqueet    ci^  ^th   what  art  William,   and  his  trusty  counsellor 

ofEnglftnd.  Lanfr^nc,  contrived  to  appeal   to  the   religious  feelings 

of  the  Normans,  to  reprasent  the  English  King  as  a  sinner 

against  the  local  saints  of  Normandy,  and  to  represent  the 

Conquest  of  England  as  a  holy  war  undertaken  to  chastise 

the  ungodly.     Such  a  vein  of  sentiment  could  hardly  have 

been  safely  appealed  to  except  at  a  time  when  there  was 

a  great  religious  stir  in  the  national  mind.     One  side  of 

this  movement  is  shown  in  the  foundation  of  so  many 

monasteries,  in  the  zeal  with  which  men  gave  of  their 

substance  for  their  erection,  in  the  eagerness  with  which 

men,  often  the  same  men,  pressed  to  become  members  of 

the  holy  brotherhoods.     But  a  still  more  honourable  fruit 

of  the  religious  mind  of  Normandy,'  one  however  which 

Normandy  only  shared  with  many  other  parts  of  Europe^ 

is  to  be  found  in  the  acceptance  during  this  period  of  the 

famous  Truce  of  Ood. 

The  Truce      This  extraordinary  institution  is  the   most    speaking 

witness,  at  once  to  the  ferocity  of  the  times,  and  also  to 

>  Ord.  Vit.  481  B. 

'  The  whole  story  is  given  at  some  length  in  Nenstria  Pia,  pp.  104-1 10. 
But  remark  the  eipression  of  William  of  Jomi^^es  (vii.  93)/'moltos  laborea 
postea  in  procuratione  senrorum  Dei  perpessus  est."  There  were  probably 
two  sides  to  his  story,  as  to  most  others. 


of  God. 
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the  deep  ooanter  feeling  which  anderhdd  men's  minds,  ovap.  vm. 

Clergy  and  hdtj  alike  felt  that  the  state  of  things  which 

they  saw  daily  before  their  eyes  was  a  standing  sin  against 

God  and  man^  repugnant  alike  to  natural  humanity  and 

to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.     States  were 

everywhere  so  subdivided,  governments  were  everywhere 

BO  weak,  that,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  every  man  who 

had   the  needful  force  at  his  command  simply  did  that 

which  was  right  in  his   own  eyes.     We  cannot  doubt 

that  in  those  parts  of  Britain  where  the  authority  of  the 

English  Kings  was  really  established,  the  evil  was  smaller 

than  it  was  in  any  part  of  Gaul.^    Neither  can  we  doubt 

that  in  Normandy,  during  the  minority  of  William,  the 

evil  was  even  greater  than  it  was  in  other  parts  of  Gaul. 

But  the  extreme  disorder  of  that  minority  was  simply  an 

exaggerated  form   of  what  might  be  called  the  normal 

state  of  things  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Western 

Europe.    Every  man  claimed  the  right  of  private  war  Pri¥»ie 

against  every  other  man  who  was  not  bound  to  him  by  '^'^' 

any  special  tie  as  his  lord  or  his  vassal.     And  the  dis« 

tiuction  between  private  war  and  mere  robbery  and  murder 

was  not  always  very  sharply  drawn.     It  is  clear  that,  in 

such  a  state  of  things,  an  utterly  unscrupulous  man,  to 

whom  warfare,  however  unjust,  was  a  mere  trifle,  had 

a  decided  advantage  over  his  more  peaceable  neighbours. 

A  few  such  men  as  William  Talvas  might  throw  a  whole 

province  into  disorder;  and  men  who  were  in  no  way 

naturally  disposed  to  wrong  or  violence  were  necessarily 

driven  to  constant  warfare  in  sheer  self-defence.    The  poor 

and  the  weak  were  of  course  the  chief  victims ;  when  one 

gentleman  harried  the  lands  of  another,  the  immediate 

tillers  of  the  earth  must  have  suffered  far  more  severely 

^  WaB  the  Trace  of  God  ever  preached,  or  oyer  needed,  in  England  ? 
I  un  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  it,  unless  the  so-called  Laws  of  Eadward, 
c  2  (Schmid,  499),  at  all  vefer  to  it.    See  below,  p.  338. 
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OHAP.  vui.  than  their  master.  It  was  the  tenants  of  Herlwin^  rather 
than  Herlwin  himself^  who  had  most  bitterly  to  complain 

Under-       of  the  ravages  of  Count  Gilbert.^     The  lower  classes  then 

against  the  ^^  especial  reason  to  curse  the  lawlessness  of  the  times ; 

jiolence  of  yet  we  can  well  believe  that  there  were  many  men  of 
higher  rank^  who  were  dragged  into  these  wretched  con- 
tests against  their  own  will^  and  who  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  keep  their  swords  sheathed^  save  when  the 
lawful  command  of  their  sovereign  required  them  to  be 
drawn.  These  two  contending  feelings  can  always  be 
traced  side  by  side.  Every  attempt  to  put  any  kind  of 
check  on  the  violence  of  the  times  was  always  received 
with  general  good  will;  and  yet  the  practical  result  of 
so  many  praiseworthy  attempts  was,  after  all,  something 
extremely  small.  The  men  who  were  ready  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  to  observe  the  rules  made  to  preserve  it,  were 
left  in  a  manner  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  refused  to  obey 
any  rule  whatsoever.  Whatever  laws  were  made  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  the  peaceable  man  was  still,  as  before, 
driven  to  fight  in  his  own  defence.  Still  the  movement 
in  favour  of  law  and  order  was  a  very  remarkable  and 
a  very  general  one.  The  call  to  observe  peace  towards 
Christians  at  home  was  a  call,  quite  as  general,  though 
much  more  gradual,  than  the  call  to  wage  war  against  the 

Gompui-    Infidels  in  other  lands.     But  the  call  to  the  Crusade  fell 

son  bO' 

tween  the  in  with  every  side  of  the  temper  of  the  time^ ;  the  pro- 
^°|^j[  clamation  of  the  Truce  of  God  fell  in  with  only  one,  and 
theCru-  that  its  least  powerful,  side.  Qt)od  and  bad  men  alike 
were  led  by  widely  different  motives  to  rush  to  the  Holy 
War.  The  men  who  endeavoured  to  obey  the  Truce  of 
God  must  often  have  found  themselves  the  helpless  victims 
of  those  who  despised  it. 

A  movement  on  behalf  of  peace  and  good  will  towards 

*  See  above,  p.  3i8. . 
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men  could  not  fail  in  those  days  to  assume  an  ecclesiastical  ohap.  yiii. 
form.     As  of  old  the  Amphiktyonic   Coundlj   the  great  ^^**!^ 
relimous  synod  of  Greece,  strove  to  put  some  bounds  to  *^«  niove- 
the  horrors  of  war  as  waged  between  Greek  and  Ghreek/  oessarily 
80  now,  in  the  same  spirit,  a  series  of  Christian  synods  ^^^^ 
strove,  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  ecclesiastical 
censures,  to  put  some  bounds  to  the  horrors  of  war  as 
waged   between  Christian  and  Christian.    And  at  both  Modern- 
times  the  spiritual  power  showed  its  wisdom  in  not  at^  reforai  at- 
tempting too  much.     War  was  not  wholly  forbidden  in  *«»P*«^' 
either  case,  for  such  a  precept  would  have  been  hopelessly 
impossible  to  carry  out.     But  certain  extreme  measures 
were  to  be  avoided,  certain  classes  of  persons  were  to  be 
respected,   certain    holy  seasons   were  to   be  kept  alto- 
gether free  from  warfare.     Such  at  least  was  the  form 
in  which  the  Truce  of  God  was  preached  in  Normandy. 
Bat  Normandy  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  receive 
the  Truce,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  appeared  there  in 
its  earliest  shape.     It  would  rather  seem  as  if  the  first 
attempts  at  its  establishment  had  tried  to  compass  too 
much,  and  as  if  later  preachers  of  peace  had  been  driven 
to  content  themselves  with  a  much  less  close  approach  to 
universal  brotherhood.     The  movement  began  in  Aqui-  The  Truce 
taine,  and  the  vague  and  rhetorical  language  of  our  autho-  preaohe<l 
rity  would  seem  to  imply  that  all  war,  at  any  rate  all  j^.M'*"- 
private  war,  was  forbidden   under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  1034. 
censures.^    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  that  age,  it 

'  See  History  of  Federal  Qoveniinent,  i.  128. 

'  The  aooount  is  in  R.  Glaber,  iy.  5.  *'Tunc  ergo  primithB  ooapere  in 
Aquitani»  partibus  ab  Epiaoopia  et  Abbatibus,  ceteriiique  viris  saorK 
religioniB  devotis  ex  nniyenA  plebe,  ooadunati  conoUionun  oonyentus.*' 
He  goes  on  to  give  a  summaiy  of  their  legislation ;  "  In  quibus  potissimnm 
erat  de  inyiolabili  pace  conservandA,  ut  sciUoet  viri  utrinsque  conditionis, 
onjnsonrnqne  anteafuissent  rel  obnozii,  absque  formidine  prooederent  armis 
vacui  Pfaedo  namque  ant  invasor  alt^rius  faoultatis,  legom  distriotione 
arctatus,  yel  donis  facnltatum  seu  posnis  corporis  aoerrimd  malctaretur. 
Locis  nihilominiiB  sacris  omninm  ecclesiarum   honor  et  rererentia  talis 
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oHAP.  VIII.  mast  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  distine^* 
^^J^*y  tion  between  public  and  private  war.  In  England  indeed, 
pablioand  where  an  efficient  constitutional  system  existed,  the  dis- 
war.  tinction  was   plain.     Except   when  sudden  invasion   re- 

quired the  immediate  action  of  the  local  power,  no  war 
could  be  lawful  which  was  not  decreed  by  the  King  and 
his  Witan.  There  might  be  rebellions  and  civil  wars,  but 
there  was  no  recognized  private  warfare  in  the  continental 
sense.  But  in  Oaul  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
^  deny  the  right  of  war  and  peace  to  the  great  vassals  of  the 

Crown,  to  the  sovereigns  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine. 
And,  if  the  vassals  of  the  Crown  might  make  war  on  each 
other,  on  what  principle  could  the  same  right  be  refused 
to  their  vassals,  to  the  Lords  of  Alen9on  and  Brionne  ? 
Among  the  endless  links  of  the  feudal  chain,  it  was  hard 
to  find  the  exact  point  where  sovereignty  ended  and  where 
simple  property  began.  A  preacher  therefore  who  de- 
nounced private  war  must  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
Enthusi-  SO  doing  without  denouncing  war  altogether.  But  the 
Uc>ra?the'  doctrine,  hard  as  it  might  be  to  carry  out  in  practice, 
'^^®®'  was  rapturously  received  at  its  first  announcement.  As 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Crusade  was  met  with  one 
universal  cry  of  ''  God  wills  it,^'  so  the  Bishops,  Abbots, 
and  other  preachers  of  the  Truce  were  met  with  a  like 
universal  cry  of  Peace,  Peace,  Peace.  ^  Men  bound  them- 
selves to  Ood  and  to  one  another  to  abstain  from  all  wrong 
and  violence,  and  they  engaged  solemnly  to  renew  the 

exhiberetar,  ut  si  quiB  ad  ea  cujoBOiimque  oulps  obnoxiiis  oonfagium 
huonet,  illsesas  evaderet,  Din  solummodb  ille  qui  pactom  prsBdictae  pacis 
vioUUnet,  hio  tamen  captos  ab  altare  pnestitutam  vindictam  lueret.  dericis 
umilitdr  omDibns,  monachis,  et  aanctimonialibiis,  ttt  si  qttis  oum  eis  per 
r»gion«m  pergeret  nullam  yim  ab  aliquo  pateretur.'*  He  adds  some 
more  purely  religiouB  provisions  about  fif^ting  and  the  like. 

^  R.  Glaber,  iy.  5.  '<  Qnibus  universi,  tanto  ardore  acoensi  ut  per  manus 
Episooporum  baoulum  ad  ooelum  elevarent,  ipsique  palmis  extensis  ad 
Deum,  Pax,  pax,  pax,  unanimiter  clamarent.  Ut  esset  videlioet  dgnum 
perpetui  pacti  de  hoc,  quod  spoponderant  inter  se  et  Deum.** 
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obligation  every  five  years  J     Prom  Aquitaine  the  move-  chap.  vm. 
ment  spread  through  Burgundy^  royal  and  ducal.^     But 
it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  found  that  the  establish- 
ment of  perfect  peace  on  earth  was  hopeless.    After  seven  BeUxAtion 
years  from  the  first  preaching  of  peace^  we  find  the  require- 
ments of  its  apostles  greatly  relaxed.     It  was  found  vain 
to  forbid  all  war^  even  all  private  war.     All  that  was  now 
attempted  was  to  forbid  violence  of  every  kind  from  th^ 
evening  of  Wednesday  till  the  morning  of  Monday.^     It 
was  in  this  shape  that  the  Truce  was  first  preached  in  Reception 
northern  and  eastern  Gaul.     The  days  of  Christ^s  supper^  Tmoe  in 
of  His  passion^  of  His  rest  in  the  grave  and  His  resurrec-  m^x!otiuik- 
tion,  were  all  to  be  kept  free  from  strife  and  bloodshed.  "»»»»• 
The  Burgundian  Bishops  were  zealous  in  the  cause;  so 
especially  was  Richard^  Bishop  of  Verdun  in  Lotharingia.^ 
But  Bishop  Oerard  of  Cambray  maintained^  on  the  other 

'  B.  Glaber,  iv.  5 .  "  In  bAc  tamen  ratione  ut  evoluto  quinquennio  oon- 
finnandflD  pacis  gratiA  id  ipaum  ab  univeniB  in  orbe  fieret  miram  in  mo- 
dam." 

'  lb.  "Debino  per  Arektensem  provinciam  atque  Lugdaneniiem,  sioque 
per  univerBam  Burgundiam  usque  in  ultimas  Francic  partes,  per  nniYersot 
episoopatas  indictum  est  qnaliter  oertis  in  lods  It  pnesulibtui  magnatisqae 
totiuB  patriae  de  reformandA  pace  et  sacrae  fidei  institutione  celebrarentur 
concilia."  In  Martkie  and  Duiand's  Thesaurus,  i.  1 59,  is  a  circular  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Ragenbald,  Arcbbisbop  of  Aries,  and  other  Burgundian 
Prelates. 

'  Rudolf,  under  the  year  1041  (v.  i,  Duchtene,  Rer.  Franc  Scriptt.  iv. 
55  A),  recurs  to  the  subject;  "Gontigit  verd  ipso  in  tempore,  inspirante 
divinA  gratiA,  primitiis  in  partibus  Aquitanicis,  deinde  paullatim  per  uni- 
versum  GalUarum'territorium  firmari  pactum  propter  timorem  Dei  pariter 
et  amorem.  Taliter  ut  nemo  mortalium,  k  ferise  quartsB  vespere  usque  ad 
secundam  feriam  incipiente  luce,  aura  temerario  praesumeret  quippiam  alicui 
hominum  per  yim  auferre,  neque  ultionis  vindictam  k  quocumque  inimico 
exigere,  nee  etiam  k  fideijussore  vadimonium  sumere.  Quod  si  ab  aliquo 
fieri  contigisset  contra  hoc  decretum  publicum,  ant  de  vitA  <x)mponeret  ant 
k  Christianorum  oonsortio  expulsuB  patriA  pelleretur.  Hoc  inraper  placuit 
nniversis,  veluti  yulg6  dicitur,  ut  Treuga  Domini  vocaretur."  I  conceive 
this  relaxation  to  mark  a  change  from  the  Pax  Dei  to  the  Treuffa  DeL 
See  Ducange  in  Treuga,  and  Palgrave,  iii.  loi.  Something  must  be  allowed 
^  the  inherent  confusion  of  Rudolfs  way  of  expressing  himself. 

*  Hugo  Flav.  Chron.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  403. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  hand^  that  the  whole  affair  was  no  concern  of  the  eccle-» 

o?i§«ntfd'^  siastical  power.     It  was,  he  argued,  the  business  of  tern- 

of  Gam-      pond  rulers  to  fight,  and  the  business  of  spiritual  men  to 

pray;  the  pious  scheme  of  his  brethren  could  never  be  carried 

out,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  could  lead  only  to  an 

increase  of  false-swearing.^    This  Prelate,  in  his  worldly 

wisdom,  seems  to  have  looked  deeper  into  the  hearts  of 

the  men  of  his  time  than  his  more  hopeful  and  enthusiastic 

brethren.     At  last  the  new  teaching  reached  Normandy. 

The  luxury  of  mutual  destruction  was  dear  to  the  Norman 

mind ;  for  a  long  time  any  restraint  upon  it  was  strongly 

resisted,  and  even  the  preaching  of  Bishop  Richard  himself 

had  for  a  long  time  no  efiPect.^    Miracles  were  needed  to 

convince    so   stiff-necked  a  generation,   but  at  last  the 

apostolic  labours   of  Hagano,   the  successor  of  Richard, 

The  Trace  brought  even  Normandy  to  a  better  mind.^     The  young 

the  Coun-   Duke  and  his  counsellors  were  urgent  in  behalf  of  the 

Tio+aL**"  '^'^^^  *^d  i*  w*^  ^^  ^***  received  by  the  Clergy  and 
f  Laity  of  Normandy  in  the  famous  Council  held  for  that 

purpose  at  Caen.^    We  are  told  that  it  was  most  carefully 

'  Gieet.  Epp.  Cam.  ap.  Pertz,  vii.  474,  485.  Gerard's  objections  are 
given  at  great  length,  and  are  well  worth  studying,  as  a  setting  forth  of  the 
JUffale  and  PontifieaU,  Some  of  the  French  Bishops  seemed  to  hare 
ventured  on  a  pious  fraud ;  '*  Unus  eorum  ooelittis  sibi  delatas  dixit  ease 
literas,  quae  paoem  monerent  renovandam  in  terrft."  The  chronicler  of 
Cambray  quite  approves  the  opposition  of  the  local  Prelate ;  *'  Alia  quoque 
importabilia  quamplurima  dederunt  mandata,  quae  oneri  visa  sunt  replioare. 
HAo  novitate  pulsatus  maodati  prtesul  noster,  infirmitatique  peocantium 
condesoendens,  secundhm  decreta  sanctorum  patmm  ad  singula  suum  fbr- 
mavit  eloquium." 

'  Hugo  Flav.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  403.  **  Quam  quum  noluisset  redpere  gens 
Neustrie,  viro  Dei  Bichardo  predicante,  et  ut  earn  susciperent,  quia 
voluntas  Domini  erat,  et  h  Deo  non  ab  homine  decretum,  hoc  prooesseirat» 
admonente  divino  judicio  ccepit  in  eos  dessevire  ignis  qui  eos  torquebat ; 
eo  anno  ferd  totus  orbis  [was  the  whole  world  plagued  for  the  sins  of  Nor- 
mandy?] penuriam  passus  est  pro  raritate  vini  et  tritici.  Sequuta  est 
^  vestig^o  mortalitas  homioibus  premaxima  ab  inc.  Dom.  1042."  This 
passage  is  made  up  out  of  R.  Glaber  (u.  s.),  where  however  Richard  is  not 
mentioned.  «  Hugo  Flav.  u.  s. 

*  The  decree  of  the  synod  of  Oaen  is  given  at  length  in  the  Concilia 
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obfiervedi^  bat^  nearly  forty  years  after^  when  the  longoHAP.  vni. 
rei^n  of  William  was  drawing  towards  its  end^  it  had  to  be 
again  ordained  in  another  Council  at  lillebonne^  and  all  the  and  Lille* 
powers  of  the  State^  ecclesiastical  and  temporal^  were  called  [1080]. 
on  to  help  in  enforcing  its  observance.^ 

The  men  who  laboured  to  put  even  this  small  check  on 
the  violence  of  the  times  are  worthy  of  eternal  honour^  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  institution  of  the  Truce  of  Ood 
really  did  something  for  a  while  to  lessen  the  frightful 
anarchy  into  which  Normandy  had  fallen*    But  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  a  far  more  effectual  check  was  supplied 
by  the  increasing  strength  of  William's  government^  as 
he  drew  nearer  to  manhood^  and  more  and  more  fully 
displayed  the  stem  and  vigorous  determination  of  his 
character.     But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  avail 
wholly  to  preserve  Normandy  for  some  years  to  come 
either  from  civil  war  or  from  foreign  invasion.    A  far  Wide 
more  deeply  spread  conspiracy  than  any  that  we  have  as  ^inoy^"' 
yet  heard  of  was  now  formed  against  the  Duke.    We  have  ^'"'* 
now  reached  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  1047. 
Ck>nqueror;  we  shall  soon  have  to  tell  of  his  first  battle 

BotomageiisiB  Provindc,  p.  39.  The  Eathera  are  stringent  against  '*cabal- 
Hcationes  et  hostilitates.**  The  main  decree  mns,  "In  pace  quae  Yulg6 
dicitnr  Trevia  Dei,  et  qtuB  die  Mercurii  sole  oocidente  incipit,  et  die  LunsB 
sole  nascente  finit,  hiec  quss  dicam  vobis  promptissimA  mente  dehinc  inantea 
debetie  obsenrare. ,  Nollns  homo  neo  femina  hominem  aut  feminam  oaquam 
aaaaliat,  nee  vtdneret,  nee  oooidat^  nee  oastellum,  neo  bargum,  neo  villam  in 
hoc  spatio  quataor  dierum  et  qninque  noctium  aasaliat  neo  deprodetur 
neo  capiat,  neo  ardeat  olio  ingenio  aut  violentiA  aut  aliquA  firaude."  See 
Boman  de  Rou,  10485  et  seqq.  The  church  of  Sainte  Paiz  at  Caen  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  events  but  Prevoet  (note  to  Roman  de  Ron,  ii. 
99)  places  its  building  in  1061. 

^  Will.  Hot.  X13  (Giles).  *' Sanotissimd  in  NormanniA  obserrabatur 
sacramentum  paois  quam  Treviam  vocant,  quod  eflbenis  regionum  aliarum 
iniquitas  frequenter  temerat." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  551  A.  It  was  confirmed  again  for  Christendom  generally 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095.     Will.  Malms,  iii.  345. 
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OHAT.  vm.  and  hia  first  victory.    Within  a  few  years  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Truce  of  Ood,  not  this  or  that  isoUted 
Baron^  but  the  whole  of  the  most  Norman  part  of  Nor« 
IntrigaeB    mandy  rose  in  open  revolt  against  its  sovereign.      The 
Burgundy,  prime  mover  in  the  rebellion  was  Guy  of  Burgundy.^     He 
HiB  friend-  had  been  brought  up  with  the  Duke  as  his  friend  and 
the  Duke,  kinsman/  and  he  had  received  large  possessions  from  his 
lam  DOS-  ^^'^^y*    Among  other  broad  landsj  he  held  Vernon,  the 
BeinonB.     border  fortress  on  the  Seine,  so  often  taken  and  retaken  in 
the  wars  between  France  and  Normandy.     He  held  also 
Brionne,  the  castle   on  the    Bisle,  lately  the   home  of 
WiUiam^s  faithful  guardian  Count  Gilbert.^     But  the  old 
jealousy  was  never  lulled  to  sleep ;  the  sway  of  the  Bastard 
was  insupportable,  and,  the   greater  the  qualities  that 
William  displayed,  the  more  insupportable  was  it  doubtless 
felt  to  be.     William  had  now  reached  manhood.     After 
such  a  discipline  as  he  had  gone  through,  his  nineteen 
years  of  life  had  given  him  all  the  caution  and  experience 
of  a  far  more  advanced  age.     He  was  as  ready  and  as 
able  to  show  himself  a  born  leader  of  men  as  Cnut  had 
been,  at  the  same  time  of  life.^    The  turbulent  spirits  of 
Normandy  began  to  feel  that  they  had  found  a  master; 
unless  a  blow  were  struck  in  time,  the  days  of  anarchy  and 
licence,  the  days  of  castle-building  and  oppression,  would 
He  plots    soon  be  over.      Guy  of  Brionne  therefore  found  many 
lords  of  the  ^^^^y  listeners,  especially  among  the  great  lords  of  the 
oStenti^  true  Norman  land  west  of  the  Dive.     He,  the  lawful  heir 
of  their  Dukes,  no   bastard,  no  tanner's  grandson,  but 
sprung  of  a  lawAil  marriage  between  the  princely  houses 

'  WilL  Pict.  80  (GUes).  "Hujus  resanue  signifer  prosUuit  Gnido." 
Will.  Malms,  ill.  330.  "Sator  discordiarum  emt  Guido  quidam." 

'  Wm.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  A  puerilibus  annis  cum  ipso  &miliariter  nutritus." 
Will.  Gem.  vii.  z^.  '*  Crndelem  oonvivam  . .  .  qui  cum  eo  k  puerilibus  annis 
eduoatus  fuerat."  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  *'ConYictus&iniliaritatem,fainilia- 
ritas  amicitias,  paraverat.*'    So  Roman  de  Kou,  8758  et  seqq. 

»  See  above,  p.  i^.  *  Stee  vol.  i.  p.  4O4. 
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of  Burgundy  and  Normandy^  claimed  the  Duchy  as  his  ohap.  vin. 
right  by  birth.^     But^  if  the  lords  of  the  Bessin  and  the  Solieme  for 
Cdtentin  would  aid  him  in  dispossessing  the  Bastard,  he  of  the 
would  willingly  share  the  land  with  them.*    This  most^^^' 
probably  means  that  he  would  content  himself  with  the 
more  purely  French  parts  of  the  Duchy^  the  original  grant 
to  Bjolf,  and  would  leave  the  Barons  of  the  later  settle- 
ments in  the  enjoyment  of  independence.    We  can  thus 
understand^  what  at  first  sight  seems  puzzlings  why  the 
caose  of  Gxiy  was  taken  up  with  such  zeal.     Otherwise  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  the  chiefs  of  any  part  of  Normandy^ 
andj  above  all^  the  chiefs  of  this  more  strictly  Scandinavian 
part^  should  cast  aside  a  prince  who  was  at  any  rate  a  native 
Norman,  in  favour  of  one  whose  connexion  with  Normandy 
was  only  by  the  spindle-side,  and  who  must  have  seemed 
in  their  eyes  little  better  than  a  Frenchman.    We  can  thus  Omagra- 
also  understand  the  geographical  division  of  parties  during  divinon  of 
the  war  which  followed.    William  is  faithfully  supported   •^*' 
by  the  French  districts  to  the  East;  by  Rouen  and  the 

1  WOliam^  in  his  autobiography  in  Orderic  (657  A),  is  made  to  say, 

"  lUe  [Gnido]  ver6  yerbis  et  aotibus  mihi  derogavit,  me  nothnm  degenerem- 

que  et  principata  indigmun  detestatos  judicavit  et  hoetiUter  diffiunayit." 

Boman  de  Rou^  8770 ; 

"  De  Willeame  aveit  grant  envie, 

Ki  Bor  li  ayeit  seignorie, 

Comenca  sei  k  ooruder, 

Et  Normendie  k  chalengier ; 

RepTOYont  li  sa  batardie.'* 

So  again,  8783 ; 

"  N'i  a,  dist  il,  plus  pro^ain  eir, 

Ki  Normendie  deie  ayeir : 

Pere  sa  mere  fa  Riohart, 

D^espuse  esteit,  n'ert  pas  bastart.'* 
*  Roman  de  Rou,  8786  ; 

*'  £  Id  li  voldreit  fere  dieit, 

Normendie  li  apendreit, 

E  se  meintenir  le  voleient 

Ensemle  od  li  le  partireient." 
So  Will.  Plot.  80.    *'Sed  aut  principatum  aut  maximam  portionem 
NormanniM  ambiebat." 
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whole  land  to  the  right  of  the  Dive.  These  are  the  dis- 
tricts which  the  division  between  Guy  and  the  confederate 
Lords  would  have  given  to  the  Burgundian  prince^  and 
which  no  doubt  armed  zealously  against  any  such  arrange- 
ment. To  them  the  overthrow  of  William's  authority 
meant  their  own  handing  over  to  a  foreign  ruler.  But  to 
the  inhabitants,  at  any  rate  to  the  great  lords,  of  the 
Lower  Normandy,  the  Scandinavian  land,  it  would  seem 
that  the  struggle  against  the  ducal  power  was  simply  a 
struggle  for  renewed  independence.  We  are  told  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  in  the  Bessin 
and  the  Cdtentin,  lay  with  William.^  This  is  quite  pos- 
sible. The  peasant  revolt  may  well  have  left  behind  it 
some  root  of  abiding  bitterness,  bitterness  which  would 
show  itself  far  more  strongly  against  the  immediate  lords 
of  the  soil  than  against  the  distant  sovereign,  who  is, 
in  such  cases,  always  looked  to  as  a  possible  protector. 
But  the  great  lords  of  the  western  districts  joined  eagerly 
in  the  rebellion ;  and  the  smaller  gentry,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, followed  their  banners.  The  descendants  of  the 
second  colony  of  Bolf,^  of  the  colonies  of  William  Long- 
sword  and  Harold  Blaatand,  drew  the  sword  against  the 
domination  of  the  districts  which,  even  a  hundred  years 
before,  had  become  French.^  Saxon  Bayeux  and  Danish 
Coutances  rose  against  Romanized  Rouen  and  Evreux.  We 
know  not  whether  the  old  speech  and  the  old  worship  may 
not  still  have  lingered  in  some  out-of-the-way  comers ;  it 
is  certain  that  the  difference  in  feeling  between  the  two 
districts  was  still  hving  and  working,  just  as  the  outward 
difference  is  still  to  this  day  stamped  on  their  inhabitants. 
The  foremost  men  of  western  Normandy  at  once  attached 
themselves  to  Ouy,  and  joined  zealously  in  his  plans. 
First  in  the  revolt  was  Nigel  or  Neal  of  Saint  Saviour^ 

>  Roman  de  Bou,  8896  et  seqq. 
'  See  vol  i.  p.  199.  »  See  vol  i.  p.  fli6. 
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Viscomit^  of  Coutancee,  the  son  of  the  chief  who  had,  forty-  ohap.  vin. 
six  years  before,  beaten  back  the  host  of  JSthelred.®  The  elder  ^J^  ®^ 
Neal  had  died,  full  of  years,  during  the  days  of  anarchy ,3  Saviour, 
and  his  son  was  destined  to  an  equally  long  possession  of 
his  honours.  In  the  very  heart  of  his  peninsula  stood  his 
castle  by  the  Ouve,  already  consecrated  by  a  small  college 
of  Canons,  the  foundation  of  his  grandfather  Roger,  soon 
to  give  way  to  his  own  famous  Abbey  of  Saint  Saviour.* 
This  point  formed  the  natural  centre  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. From  that  castle,  Neal,  the  ruler  of  the  Cdtentin, 
commanded  the  whole  of  that  varied  region,  its  rich  meads, 
its  hills  and  vaUeys,  its  rocks  and  marshes,  the  dreary 
landes  by  the  great  minster  of  Lessay,  the  clifis  which  look 
down  on  the  fortress  of  Caesar,  and  which  had  stood  as 
beacons  to  guide  the  sails  of  Harold  Blaatand  to  the 
rescue.^  The  Viscount  of  Saint  Saviour  now  became  the 
chief  leader  of  the  rebellion,  won  over  by  the  promises  and 
gifts  of  Guy,  who  did  not  scruple  to  rob  his  mother  of  her 
possessions,  and  to  bestow  them  on  his  ally.®    With  Neal 

*  Both  Neals  boar  the  title  of  Yieconnt  of  the  C6tentin,  bat  others  alflo 
bore  it  in  their  lifetime.  See  Delisle,  Histoire  du  GhAteau  et  dee  Sires  de 
8aint-SaiaTeiir^le-Yioomte(Valogne8, 1867),  p.  ^3-  The  collection  of  Charters 
in  this  work  is  most  valnable. 

'  See  vol.  L  p.  330.  The  three  chief  conspirators,  Neal,  Randolf,  and 
Hamon,  are  mentioned  in  varions  accoonts.  Will.  Pict.  80.  Will.  Malms, 
ill.  930.  Boman  de  Bou,  8748, 8778.  William  of  Jnmidges  (vii.  17)  speaks 
of  Ony  and  Neal  ("Nigellns  Constantiensis  pneses")  only. 

'  In  1040  or  104a.    Delisle,  p.  3. 

*  The  Abbey  was  founded  by  Neal  himself  in  the  next  year,  1048, 
according  to  Nenstria  Pia^  540.  Cotman,  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  i.  9. 
But  what  seems  to  be  Neal's  foundation  charter  in  Delisle  (Preuves,  p.  4a  ; 
ef.  5^5,  59)  is  placed  by  him  in  1080. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  343,  for  Harold  Blaatand's  occupation  of  Cherbourg.  I 
cannot  however  beUeve  that  Ckerhowrg  is  really  **  Ctesaris  bui^gus."  Is  it 
not  rather  the  same  word  as  Soarbom^h  t 

*  This  very  curious  fact  comes  out  in  a  Charter  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Caen,  printed  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  the  Archssologia,  xxvi.  355. 
"  Adeliza,  Bicardi  Comitis  filia,  Bicardi  Comitis  soror,  contra  eurodem  pr»- 
dictum  firatrem  suum,  scilicet  Bobertnm  Comitem,  caetnim  quid  didtur 
Hnhne  in  Constantino  situm  eun  omnibus  ibidem  pertinentibus  mercata  est. 
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CHAP.  vm.  stood  Randolf,  Yisoount  of  Bayeux^  who^  from  his  cagtle  of 
!|^?^^»^^Briche8«art,  held  the  same  sway  over  the  Saxons  of  the 
Bayeux.  Bessin  which  Neal  held  over  the  Danes  of  the  Cdtentin.^ 
^»Bum  In  the  same  company  was  Hamon^  lord  of  Thorigny^  lord 
too  of  the  steep  of  Creuilly^  where  a  vast  &bric  of  later 
times  has  displaced  his  ancient  donjon,  and  where  the 
adjoining  church  bears  witness  to  the  splendour  and  bounty 
of  the  generation  immediately  following  his  own.^  Some 
personal  peculiarity  entitled  him  to  bear,  in  the  language 
of  our  Latin  chroniclers,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
cognomina  of  old  Rome,  and  Hamon  DetUatua  became  the 
forefather  of  men  fiimous  in  British  as  well  as  in  Norman 
history.^  One  loyal  chronicler,  in  his  zeal,  speaks  of  the 
rebel  by  the  strange  name  of  Antichrist;^  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Thurstan  of  Falaise,  the  stain  was  wiped  out  in 
the  next  generation.  His  son,  Bobert  Fitz-Hamon,  was 
destined  to  set  the  seal  to  the  work  of  0&  and  of  Harold, 
to  press  down  the  yoke  for  ever  upon  the  necks  of  the 
southern  Cymry,  and  to  surround  his  princely  fortress  of 

Quod  poctea  Onido  fiUna  sans,  injusM  nbi  aufersui,  dedit  illnd  Nig^llo  Vice- 
oomiti."     See  also  Stapleton,  Roll  of  Ezcbequer,  ii.  xxix.     The  oharter 
bean  date  in  1075,  when  Adelixa  was  still  living. 
^  Roman  de  Bon,  8938. 

*  lb.  9189  ; 

"  Dan  Aa  Dens  eeieit  on  Nonnant 

De  fi6  ^  d*  homes  bien  poissant. 

Sire  esteii  de  Thorignie 

E  de  Mezi  h  de  Croillie." 
On  GretuUy  choroh  aad  oastle,  see  Coiman,  ii.  91.  De  Cknmont,  i.  320. 

'  William  of  Malmesbuiy  introdnoes  him  (ii.  130)  as  "  Haimo  Dentatus 
[Dan  As  Dens],  aviu  Boberti  quo  nostro  tempore  in  AngUA  mnltarum  poe- 
sessionum  incubator  exstitit."  Robert  died  of  a  woond  reoeired  at  Tinche- 
brai,  1 106  (Will.  Mafans.  t.  398),  and  his  daughter  Mabel  manried  the 
fiunous  Robert  Earl  of  Glouoester  (Hist.  Nov.  i.  3). 

*  Benolt,  3  a,  741 ; 

**  Per  eel  Bannol  de  Beiesin, 

E  par  Neel  de  Costentin, 

£  par  Hamun  wm  AnUcrizJ^* 
The  expression  is  very  strange,  but  it  is  so  taken  bj  M.  Le  Cointe  (see 
Aiqpeadiz  0),  and  I  see  not  what  else  it  can  mean. 
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Cardiff  with  the  lowlier  castles  of  his  twelve  homagers  of  cnip.  ym. 
the  land  of  Morganwff.     Hardly  less  famous  was  a  third  Grimbald 
Baron  £rom  the  Saxon  knd^  Grimbald  of  Plessis^  whose 
ancestors  and  whose  descendants  have  won  no  renown^  but 
whose  own  name  still  remains  impressed  upon  his  fortress^ 
and  whose  sister^B  son  became  the  forefather  of  a  mighty 
house  in  Enghmd     Of  her  stock  came  William  of  Albini^ 
who,  like  the  Tudor  of  later  days,  won  the  love  of  a 
widowed  Queen,  and  whose  name  still  lives  among  his 
works  in  the  fortresses  of  Arundel  and  Castle  Rising.^ 
Bj  the  help  of  these  men  the  claims  of  the  Burgundian 
became  widely  acknowledged.    They  swore  to  support  his 
rights,  and  to  deprive  the  Bastard  of  the  Duchy  which  he 
had  invaded,  whether  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  baser  acts 
of  treachery.      They  put  their   castles   into  a  state  ofPrepara- 
thorough  defence ;   they  stored  them  for  a  campaign  or  the  revolt, 
a  siege,«  and  made  ready  for  the  most  extensive  and 
thoroughly  organized  revolt  which  the  troubled  reign  of 
the  young  Duke  had  yet  beheld. 

The  revolt  began,  as  an  earlier  revolt  had  begun,^  with 
a  treacherous  attempt  to  seize  or  murder  the  Duke,  in 
which  Grimbald  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  agent.^ 
The  opportunity  was  tempting,  as  William  was  now  at  Attempt 
a  point  in  Neal's  own  Viscounty,  at  no  great  distance  from  wnSwrn  at 
his  own  castle.     He  was  at  Valognes,  the  old  town  so  rich  ^»^<^•■• 
in  Roman  remains,  and  the  rich  and  fanciful  outline  of 
whose  Gothic  cupola  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in 


*  Taylor's  Wace,  ii.  Castle  Risifig  is  eminently  tlie  castle  of  dotrager 
Queens,  the  earlier  parts  having  been  bmlt  for  Adeliza,  and  the  later  for 
Isabella,  mother  of  Edward  the  Third. 

'  Boman  de  Bon,  8796 ; 

"  Issi  unt  Inr  chastels  gamic 
Fossez  parc6^  dreci6z  paliz."  | 

'  See  above,  p.  197. 

*  See  Boman  de  Ron,  9347  et  seqq.  For  the  present  story  see  vr.  8800* 
8895,  and  Palgravet  iii.  214. 
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CHAP.  vni.  the  architecture  of  the  district*  Perhaps  some  scent  of  the 
coming  danger  had  reached  him^  and  he  had  ventured  into 
the  enemj^s  country  in  order  to  search  out  matters  for  ( 

himself.  But^  in  any  case^  he  did  not  neglect  the  chosen 
amusement  to  which  he  and  his  race  were  given  up^  even 
beyond  other  men  of  their  time.  Several  days  had  been 
spent  in  the  employment  of  William's  favourite  weapon 
the  bow^  against  either  savage  or  harmless  victims.     At 

wmiam      last,  one  night,  when  all  his  party,  except  his  immediate 

his  fooL  household,  had  left  him,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  first  sleep, 
Oallet  his  fool,  like  his  uncle  Walter  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
his  life,'  burst  into  his  room,  staff  in  hand,  and  aroused 
him.    If  he  did  not  arise  and  flee  for  his  life,  he  would  j 

never  leave  the  Cdtentin  a  living  man.    The  Duke  arose, 

Hisesoftpe.  half  dressed  in  haste,  leaped  on  his  horse,  seemingly  alone, 
and  rode  for  his  life  all  that  night.  A  bright  moon 
guided  him,  and  he  pressed  on  till  he  reached  the  estuaiy 
formed  by  the  rivers  Ouve  and  Vire.  There  the  ebbing 
tide  supplied  a  ford,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Duke's  Way.  William  crossed  in  safety,  and  landed  in 
the  district  of  Bayeux,  near  the  church  of  Saint  Clement. 
He  entered  the  building,  and  prayed  for  Ood's  help  on  his 
way.  His  natural  course  would  now  have  been  to  strike 
for  Bayeux ;  but  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
he  determined  therefore  to  keep  the  line  between  Bayeux 
and  the  sea,  and  thus  to  take  his  chance  of  reaching  the 
loyal  districts.  As  the  sun  rose,  he  drew  near  to  the 
church  and  castle  of  Bye,^  the  dweUing-place  of  a  faithful 
vassal  named  Hubert.    The  Lord  of  Bye  was  standing  at 

^  Roman  de  Bon,  8803.  "Par  li  boiz  ohaoi6  et  bers^.'*  *'Benier" 
is  explained  (Roquefort,  Glosaaire  de  la  Langue  Bomaine)  by  *'tirer  de 
Tare."    On  WiUiam's  skill  with  the  bow,  see  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  279. 

'  See  above,  p.  197. 

>  On  the  church  of  Bye,  parts  of  which  may  be  as  old  as  this  time,  see 
De  Caumont,  iii.  572. 
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his  own  gate^  between  the  church  and  the  mound  on  ohap.  vm. 

which  his  castle  was  raised.^    William  was  still  urging  on  ti<|^^^' 

his  foaming  horse  past  the  gate;  but  Hubert  knew  and^^^^^ 

stopped  his  sovereign^  and  asked  the  cause  of  this  headlong 

ride.      He  heard  that  the  Duke  was  flying  for  his  life 

before  his  enemies.     He  welcomed  his  prince  to  his  house> 

he  set  him  on  a  fresh  horse^  he  bade  his  three  sons  ride 

by  his  side^  and  never  leave  him  till  he  was  safely  lodged 

in  his  own  castle  of  Ealaise.^     The  command  of  their  He  rMchM 

father  was  faithftiUy  executed  by  his  loyal  sons.    We  are 

not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  house  of  Bye  rose  high  in 

William's  favour;  and  we  can  hardly  grudge  them  their 

share  in  the  lands  of  England^  when  we  find  that  Eudes 

the  son  of  Hubert^  the  King's  Bafifer  and  Sheriff  of 

Essex^  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the  great  house  of 

Saint  John  at  Colchester^  but  won  a  purer  fame  as  one  of 

the  very  few  Normans  in  high  authority  who  knew  how 

to  win  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  conquered  English.^ 

'  Roman  de  Bon,  8846 ; 

"  Hnbert  de  Bie  ert  k  sa  porte, 
Entre  li  mofltier  et  sa  mote, 
GniUame  vit  d^Batnm^ 
E  ran  cheral  toit  treMu^." 
Hnbert  seems  to  have  been  an  early  riser  and  a  good  cburoh-goer.    The 
** mote"  is  the  monnd  or  '' agger"  (see  abore,  p.  191),  whence  the  name 
is  sometimes  transferred  to  the  castle  itself.    Hius  we  find  in  the  Gtesta 
Com.  Andeg.  (D'Acherj,  iii.  257),  "Domum  mnnitissimam  qnsB  usque 
hodie  '  Mota  Fulcoii*  a  Tulgo  vocatur." 

'  lb.  8860  et  seqq.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  truth  of 
the  story,  but  there  is  a  passage  in  the  sequel  which  sounds  mythical. 
William's  pursuers  presently  ask  Hubert  which  way  the  Bastard  is  gone, 
uid  he  puts  them  on  a  wrong  scent  (yv.  8874).  This  story  is  as  old  as  the 
babyhood  of  Hermds. 

'  On  Eudes  see  Ellis^  Introduction  to  Domesday,  i.  415.  Orderic  (489  C) 
calls  him  "  Normannici  Duds  dapiferum,  qui  in  pago  Constantino  divitiis 
et  potestate  inter  Normannis  proceres  eminebat."  The  good  character  of 
Eudes  comes  fh)m  the  Colchester  History  of  the  Monasticon,  It.  607, 
which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  again.  He  married  Boberia,  daughter  of 
Bichard  son  of  Count  Gilbert  (lb.  608). 


! 
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OHAP.  vm.  Th6  Bessin  and  tbe  Cdtentin  were  now  in  open  rebellion. 
^g^  We  are  told  that  men  cursed  the  rebels^  and  wished  well 
bellion.       to  the  Duke  in  their  hearts.     But  the  revolted  Barons  had 

for  the  time  the  upper  hand.    They  seized  on  the  ducal  I 

reyenues  within  their  districts,  and  robbed  and  slew  many 

who  still  clave  to  their  allegiance.    The  dominion  of  the 

male  line  of  Rolf,  the  veiy  existence  of  Normandy  as  an 

united  state,  seemed  in  jeopardy.    William  did  not  venture 

to  meet  his  enemies  with  the  forces  of  the  districts  which 

He  seeks    gtill  remained  faithful.    He  was  driven  to  seek  for  foreign 

King  of     aid,  and  he  sought  it  in  a  quarter  where  one  would  think 

the  French.  ^^^  nothing  short  of  despair  could  have  led  him  to  think 

of  seeking  for  it.     He  craved  help  of  one  who  was  indeed 

bound  to  grant  it  by  every  official  and  by  every  personal  tie, 

but  who  had  hitherto  acted  towards  William  only  as  a  faith* 

less  enemy,  ready  to  grasp  at  any  advantage,  however  mean 

and  treacherous.    The  Duke  of  the  Normans,  driven  to 

such  humiliation  by  the  intrigues  of  an  ungrateful  kius- 

man,  crossed  the  French  border,  and  made  his  suit  to  his 

Henry        Jjord  King  Henry  at  Poissy.^    He  met  with  favour  in  the 

his  help  in  eyes  of  his  suzerain ;  a  French  army,  with  the  King  at  its 

^^^"^^^       head,  was  soon  ready  to  march  to  the  support  of  Duke 

William  against  his  rebels.     It  is  hard  to  see  why  Henry, 

^  We  learn  the  place  of  meeting  from  Orderic  (37a  A)  ;  "  XJnde  ooactus 
jnvenis  Dox  Pezeium  convolayit,  ibique  pronus  ad  pedes  Henrici  Regis 
ooirait,  et  ab  eo  contra  malefidoe  proceres  et  oognatos  auzilinm  petivit." 
So  Boman  de  Ron,  8943 ; 

'*  Par  pleintes  ke  Willame  fist, 

E  par  paroles  ke  il  dist, 

Fist  li  Beis  asembler  son  oet." 
Other  writers'  are  lees  eager  to  set  f  ortb  William's  humiliation.  William 
of  Jumidges  (vii.  17)  says,  "Necessitate  coactus  Henrionm  Francorom 
Begem  ezpettit  pro  subveniendi  obtentu."  The  Brevis  Belatiio  (ap. 
Giles,  Scriptt.  $)  says  simply,  "Contolit  se  ad  Begem  Franciie."  William 
of  Poitiers  (81)  slurs  over  William's  application  to  tbe  King,  and 
takes  no  ftirther  notice  of  Henry^s  share  in  the  campaign,  beyond  adding, 
after  his  account  of  the  battle,  ^'Interfuit  huic  prcslio  Franeiie  Bex 
Henricas,  yietrici  cauain  auziliaiis.'' 
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K^  ^^       ^^^  later  conduct  ie  of  bo  opposite  a  chap.  vm. 

8D-.^^4b_  ^          '^^  ^^^  faithfully  to   discharge 

<5<     ^     *%L        '♦^  "^erlord  towards  an  injured 

^  '^^  ^^              ''^^  *  **  *^  revolt  which.  His  pro- 

^<C^^^  \                         nberment  of  Nor-  ^^^ 

^       «-     -^    <%!.  exactly  falling 


"'^ead  of  the 
^im  off 

^^^  ^%^     <lJ^  ^  '  *t^  and  all  pro- 

>      ^^^k^  **  would  run  a  fair 

(b .  ^  ^  *i  by  their  overlord. 

^  flf^'   ^  ^V*^^^.  encroached  on  the  Nor- 

^        "^  .  scrupled  to  give  encourage- 

6  against  their  own  sovereign. 

.st  of  princes  may  have  led  him  to 

.  policy  to  abet  open  rebellion,  and  he 

jted  whether  the  ag^^randizement  of  the 

oTons  of  the  Bessin  and  the  Cdtentin  would 

A  gain  to  France.    Such  neighbours  might  prove 

i*e  turbulent  as  vassals,  and  might  not  be  much  more 

J  to  subdue  as  enemies,  than  the  comparatively  firm  and 

jrderly  government  of  the  Dukes  of  Rouen.     At   all 

events  French  aid  was  freely  granted  to  the  princely 

suppliant.^    The  Eling  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  army 

'  Hie  original  writers  of  course  do  not  greatly  trouble  tbemselves  about 
the  seeming  inconiistencj  of  Henry's  conduct,  lliere  is  perhaps  a  slight 
touoh  of  saioaem  in  the  words  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (rii.  17),  "TWne 
tandem  Sex  memor  heiufficii  quod  a  patre  ejus  sibi  quondam  impensum  fue* 
rat,  vires  Francorum  simul  coegit."  So  William  of  Malmesbury  knows  no 
mottre  but  pure  gratitude  (iii.  330) ;  "  Necessitas  Begem  tutorem  exdrit 
nt  desperatis  partibus  pupilli  suoourreret.  Itaque  patenw  benerolentiA  re* 
oordatuB,  quod  eum  fiivore  suo  in  regnum  sublimaverat,  apud  Walesdunas 
in  defectores  irmit.**  We  then  find  ourselves  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 
Orderic  (37a  A)  seems  to  make  it  an  act  of  simple  magnanimity  on  the 
King's  part ;  ''At  ille  [Henricus],  ut  erat  olemens,  desolato  adolesoenti 
oompatieDS,  robur  exercitAs  Francorlim  excivit,  et  in   Keustriam  Duei 
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CHAP.  vni.  to  join  the  troops  which  William  had  gathered  from  the 
loyal  districts^  and  to  share  with  them  in  a  decisive  en- 
counter with  the  rebel  forces. 
Battle  of  The  French  and  the  loyal  Normans  joined  their  forces 
DUKB8,  some  miles  to  the  east  of  Caen^  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
'^^7 '  the  memorable  field  of  Yal-^dunes.  The  spot  is  not  one 
specially  attractive  in  itself;  it  is  not  one  of  those  spots 
which  seem  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  as  specially 
designed  to  become  the  scene  of  great  historical  events. 
But  we  shall  see  that^  for  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
battle  which  was  fought  there^  no  ground  could  have  been 
better  suited.  Nor^  at  first  sights  does  the  fight  of  Val- 
es-dunes^ an  engagement  of  cavalry  between  two  Norman 
factions^  seem  to  have  any  daim  to  a  place  among  the 
ito  import-  great  battles  of  history.  But  Yal-^-dunes  was  the  first 
ittoemthe  pj^jj^j  battle  of  the  Conqueror;  it  was  the  field  on  which 
wm»m.  he  first  won  a  right  to  that  lofty  title,  and  the  lessons  which 
he  learned  there  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  a  far  more 
awftil  day.  And,  more  than  this,  it  was  there  that  Wil- 
liam conquered  his  own  land  and  his  own  people,  and  by 
that  earlier  conquest  both  schooled  and  strengthened  him- 
self for  his  mightier  conquest  beyond  the  sea.  Normandy 
had  first  to  be  firmly  grasped,  and  her  fierce  Barons  to  be 
brought  under  the  yoke,  before  the  hand  of  William  could 
be  stretched  forth  to  fix  its  grasp  on  England,  and  to  press 
the  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  her  people.  In  a  word,  the 
strife  with  Randolf  and  Neal  and  their  revolted  pro- 
vinces was  the  needftil  forerunner  of  the  strife  with 
Harold  and  his  Kingdom.  The  tourney  of  Norman  horse- 
men upon  the  open  slope  of  Yal-ds-dunes  was  William's 
school  of  fence  for  the  sterner  clashing  of  axe  and  spear 
upon  the  palisaded  heights  of  Senlac. 

auziliataros  perrexit."  WillUm,  or  Orderic,  in  the  death-bod  rammaiy 
(657  B),  leaves  out  the  French  aid  altogether  ;  "Tunc  auxiliaate  Deo,  qai 
juttuf  jndez  eit,  inter  Cadomum  et  Argentias  hoetes  Tioi." 
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And  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  two  battles  ohap.  Tin. 
have  a  common  feature.    Yal-ds-dunes^  no  less  than  Sen-  J^^l 
lac^  was  a  struggle  between  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  battle  be- 

twaen 

The  fact  was  not  indeed  forced  in  the  same  way  upon  BasnaouBd 
men's  minds  by  the  outward  contrast  of  language^  of  ^^^  ^^ 
tactics^  of  every  badge  of  national  differenoe.     Still  it  is  muidy. 
none  the  less  true  that^  at  Yal-ds-dunes^  the  old  Scandi- 
navian blood  of  Normandy  found  its  match^  and  more 
than  its  match^  in  the  power  of  France  and  of  the  French 
portions  of  the  Norman  Duchy.     Danish  Coutances  and 
Saxon  Bayeux  were  brought  face  to  face  with  Romanized 
Rouen  and  Evreux  and  with  royal  Paris  itself.  From  all  the  Distriot 
lands  east  of  the  Dive  men  flocked  to  the  Ducal  standard.  Mrted    ^ 
The  episcopal  cities  of  Lisieux  and  Evreux^  along  with  ^>^^»™« 
primatial  Rouen^  sent  forth  their  loyal  burghers^  and  the 
men  of  the  surrounding  districts  pressed  no  less  eagerly 
to  the  muster.    They  came,  according  to  the  old  divi- 
sion, which  the  suppression  of  the  peasant  revolt  had  not 
wholly  broken  up,  arranged  in  companies  which  still  re- 
tained the  name  of  communes,  suggesting  the  freedom  which 
they  had  perhaps  not  wholly  lost.^    From  beyond  the 
Seine  came  the  troops  of  Caux,  and  from  the  south  of  the 
Pnchy   came  the  men  of  Auge,  and  of  Duke  Robert's 
County  of  Hiesmes.    And  who  can  doubt  that  foremost 
among  them  all  were  the  burghers  of  William's  own 
Falaise,  zealous  on  behalf  of  a  Prince  who  was  also  their 
own  immediate  countryman?     But  the  whole  west  of 
I^ormandy,  the  land  where  the  old  Norman  speech  and 
spirit  had  longest  lingered,  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
rebels.     Except  the  contiugent  of  his  own  birth-place  and 
its  neighbourhood,  no  part  of  the  Duke's  force  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  lands  west  of  the  Dive ;  all  else  came 

1  Boman  de  Rou,  8997.  "  La  a'asemblerent  li  oumnneB."    For  the  list 
of  the  districts  which  helped  William  see  vy.  8946  et  seqq. 
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oHAP.  vin.  from  the  old  domain  of  Rolf,  the  oldest,  bat,  then  as  now-, 

not  the  most  Norman  Normandy.^ 
DMcrip-  The  field  of  battle  lies  just  within  the  hostile  coontry.' 
field  oi  Soath-east  of  Caen,  in  continuation  of  the  high  ground 
battle.  q£  AUemagne'  immediately  south  of  the  town,  stretches 
a  long,  broad,  and  slightly  elevated  plain,  sloping  gently 
towards  the  east.^  It  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hill^ 
and  the  indentations  with  which  its  sides  are  broken  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  valleys.^  Several  villages  and  churches^ 
Secqueville,  Bellengreville,  Billy,  Chicheboville,  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  field,  but  the  plain  itself  is  open  and 
without  any  remarkable  feature.  A  ridge  somewhat 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  ground,  known  as  Mount 
Saint  Lawrence,  is  the  only  conspicuous  point  of  the  plain 
itself,  and  this  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  actual 
battle-ground.  The  little  stream  of  the  Muance,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ome,  bounds  the  plain  to  the  south^east.^    To 

'  See  Appendix  O. 

*  My  aocount  of  the  field  and  battle  of  Yal-de-dunes  is  drawn  fiiom 
an  examination  made  on  the  spot  in  May,  1867.  In  company  with 
Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  I  went  oyer  the  whole  ground,  Wace  in  hand.  No  modem 
deaoription  oan  do  more  than  amplify  Wace's  few  topogniq[»hical  touohea 
(Roman  de  Boa,  8978  et  seqq.),  and  his  minute  and  spirited  account  of 
the  battle.  Every  detail  shows  in  how  thoroughly  honest  and  cavefhl  a 
spirit  he  set  to  work.  On  the  topography,  see  De  Caumont^  Statistique 
Monumental  du  Calvados,  ii  84  et  seqq.,  and  Appendix  0. 

'  I  should  greatly  like  to  come  across  some  explanation  of  this  pozsling 
name  (see  De  Caumont,  i.  53).  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  a  Teutonic 
oolony  anywhere  in  these  parts,  but  such  a  colony  would  hardly  be  called 
Allemannia.  The  name  is  ancient,  as  it  occurs  in  William's  foundation 
charter  of  Sunt  Stephen's.  See  Neustria  Pia,  636.  The  copy  there  is  not 
vevy  accurate,  as  I  can  witness  from  having  (lor  once)  examined  an  oxigiDal 
manuscript. 

*  Bopoan  de  Rou,  8986 ; 

*'  Mais  encuntre  soleil  levant 
Se  ftmt  la  terre  en  avalant.'* 
^  lb.  8983  ;  <'  Li  plaines  sunt  lunges  h  lies, 

N'i  a  gram  mouz  ne  grana  vaU^es.** 

*  lb.  8988  ;  ••  Une  riviere  I'avirone, 

Devtrs  midi  h  devers  none.** 
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th«  north  lies  the  high  ground  of  Argencee^  over  which  ohap.  vui. 

William  advanced  with  the  troops  of  the  loyal  districts. 

The  French  auxiliaries^  approaching  from  the  south  by 

way  of  Mezidon^  first  reached  the  little  village  of  Valme- 

ray^  where  a  ruined  tower  of  later  date  marks  the  site  of 

the  church  of  Saint  Brice  in  which  King  Henry  heard  mass 

before  the  battle.^     Meanwhile  the  Duke's  forces  crossed  Jnnotioii 

of  the 
the  Muance  at  the  ford  of  Berengier^^  and  at  once  joined  the  Ducal  and 

French.  King  and  Duke  now  ranged  their  troops  in  the  f^^^^ 
order  in  which  it  was  most  natural  to  meet  an  enemy  ad- 
vancing from  the  west.  The  Normans^  who  had  come  from 
the  northj  formed  the  right  wing^  while  the  French^  coming 
&om  the  souths  naturally  formed  the  left.^  There  was 
pitched  the  royal  standard^  on  which  we  are  told  that  the 
presumption  of  the  upstart  house  of  Paris  had  dared  to 
emblazon  the  eagle  of  Julius  and  Charles.^  King  Henry 
and  Duke  William^  each  baton  in  hand^^  were  now  mar- 
shalling their  troops^  and  the  battle  seemed  about  to 
begin^  when^  if  we  may  trust  our  only  detailed  narrative 
of  that  day's  fight^  one  side  was  cheered  and  the  other 
dispirited  by  an  unlocked  for  incident. 

Balph  of  Tesson  was  lord  of  the  forest  of  Cingueleiz^ 

>  Boman  de  Bou^  8990 ; 

"  A  Saint-Brifim  de  Yabnerei 
Fu  la  mease  chanted  el  Rei, 
la  jor  ke  la  bataille  fd  ; 
Grant  poor  i  unt  li  cler  tfa.*' 


'  lb.  9001. 
'  lb.  9004 ; 


"  La  gent  WiUame  fu  k  destre, 
E  Franoeiz  fiirent  k  seneetre  ; 
Yerz  ocident  toment  lor  vis, 
Quer  Ik  sourent  les  anemis." 


*  Benott,  33490 ; 


*'  Or  fidt  son  estandart  dreoier^ 
La  fu  Teigle  d*or  qui  reeplent.** 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  9030; 

"  En  m  main  chescun  un  baston." 


I 
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oBAP.  vm.  the  forest  some  way  to  the  south  of  Caen^  between  the 

TeJaon       ^^^^^  Ome  and  Lise^  and  his  chief  seat  was  at  Haroourt 

'     ^nSk  *^    Thury.     He  was  a  lord  of  great  power,  and  his  contingent 

{ f  is  said  to  have  mustered  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twonty> 

knights  with  their  banners  and  tokens.^     He  had  no 

ground  of  offence  against  the  Duke;  yet  he  had  joined 

in  the  conspiracy,  and  had  sworn  on  the  saints  at  Bayeux 

to  smite  William  wherever  he  found  him.^    But  his  heart 

smote  him  when  he  found  himself  standing  face  to  face 

against  his  lord  in  open  battle.     His  knights  too  pressed 

aroimd  him,  and  reminded  him  of  his  homage  and  plighted 

faith,  and  how  he  who  fought  against  his  natural  lord 

had  no  right  to  fief  or  honour.^    On  the  other  hand  the 

Viscounts  Neal  and  Bandolf  pressed  him  to  stand  firmly 

f  by  them,  and  promised  great  rewards  as  the  price  of  his 

adherence.    For  a  while  he  stood  doubtful,  keeping  his 

^  Roman  de  Boa,  9013  ; 

**  Set  yingz  ehevalien  out  od  aei 

Tant  dnt  avelr  en  son  cunrei, 

Tuit  aloent  lances  lsv4eB, 

Et  en  totes  g^uimples  fennel.** 

'  lb.  9043  i 

*'  Oil  lor  aveit  ainz  asseur^, 

Et  k  Baex  sor  sains  jnr^, 

Ke  Guillame  sempres  feireit 

En  kel  lien  il  le  trovereit." 

One  might  wish  that  another  oath  on  the  saints  at  Bayeux  could  have 

found  as  easy  and  oonvenient  fulfilmint. 

'  lb.  9050 ; 

^'OuiUame  est  son  natural  sire, 

£t  il  sis  horns  ne  puet  desdire, 
Pensa  ke  il  li  fist  homage 
y ^ant  sun  pere  et  sun  bamage ; 
N'a  dreit  el  fi^  ne  k  Tonor, 
Ei  se  cumbat  h  son  seignor." 
The  feudal  scruple  is  stronger  in  the  minds  of  the  inferior  tenants,  a 
point  worth  noticing,  whether  the  tale  be  trustworthy  in  detail  or  not. 
This  agrees  with  Waoe's  former  statement  that,  even  in  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, the  popular  feeling  was  on  ^^^lliam's  side.    The  poor  gentleman 
might  need  the  protection  of  the  conunon  sovereign  no  less  than  the 
peasant. 
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troop  apart  from  either  army.  We  are  told  that  the  King  chap.  vin.. 
and  the  Duke  marked  them  as  they  stood^  and  that 
William  told  Henry  that  he  knew  them  for  the  men  of 
Ralph  of  Tesson,  that  their  leader  had  no  grudge  against 
him^  and  that  he  believed  that  they  would  all  soon  be 
on  his  side.  Presently  the  arguments  of  his  own  knights 
prevailed  with  Balph;  he  bade  them  halt^  and  he  himself 
sparred  across  the  fields  shouting  as  his  war*cry  the  name 
of  his  lordship  of  Thury.'  He  rode  up  to  the  Duke,  he 
struck  him  with  his  glove,  and  so  performed  his  oath  to 
smite  William  wherever  he  found  him.^  The  Duke  wel- 
comed the  returning  penitent,  and  Ralph  rode  back  to  his 
men.  His  detachment  stood  aside  for  a  space  till  the  two 
hosts  were  engaged  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  He  then 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  made  a  vigorous  charge  on 
the  side  of  the  Duke. 

Such  an  auspicious  reinforcement  might  well  stir  up  the  Chamoter 
spirits  of  the  young  Duke  and  his  followers.    Every  man  ^^^^ ;  a 
was  eager  for  battle.    A  fierce  combat  of  cavalry  began.  PJ*^™' 
We  have  heard  of  the  infantry  of  the  communes  as  appear-  cavalry. 
ing  at  the  ducal  muster,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in 
the  battle.    We  hear  nothing  of  the  Norman  archers,  who 
were  to  win  so  terrible  a  renown  upon  a  later  field.     All 
is  one  vast  tourney,  mounted  knights  charging  one  another 
with  shield,  sword,  and  lance.     The  first  great  battle  of 
William,  like  the  first  great  battle  of  Alexander,'  was  truly 

^  I  wish  I  ooold  believe,  with  Tbieny  (i.  150)  and  Pluquet  (Waoe,  ii.  33, 
528),  that  this  war-ay  was  an  invocation  of  Thor,  •'  Thor  aie,"  ae  opposed  to 
the  **  Dex  aie  '*  of  the  French  Normans.  But  I  fear  we  must  see  in  it  no- 
thing more  profound  or  venerable  than  the  lordship  of  Thnry .  See  Prevost, 
Waoe,  p.  5a8,  and  Taylor,  ai.  Palgrave,  iii.  3i6. 

*  Examples  of  entrapping  men  to  destruction  by  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
an  oath  are  common  enough.  This  opposite  case  may  be  compared  with 
Aurelian's  way  of  discharging  his  oath  when  besieging  Thy  ana ;  "  Oanem  in 
hoc  oppido  non  relinquam.'*  The  city  was  taken,  and  the  Emperor  slew 
all  the  dogs.    Yopiscus,  Aurelian,  11,  33  (Hist.  Aug.  ii.  47a). 

»  Arrian,  vi.  1 1.  9.  'AAXA  vphs  VptvUi^  fi^v  iw4finn  /itox^  ImiHi,     iv.  8.  I'l . 
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oBAP.  ym.  a  battle  of  chivalry  in  eveiy  sense  of  tlie  word^  a  hand  to 
hand  personal  fight  between  mounted  nobles  on  either 
side.  On  pressed  the  Duke^  sword  in  hand,  seeking  out 
the  perjured  Viscounts/  and  shouting  the  war-ciy  of  Nor- 
mandy, *^  Dex  aie/^^  On  the  same  side  rose  the  shout 
of  ^'  Monifoye-Sainl'Denys"  the  national  war-cry  of  the 
French  Kingdom.  From  the  rebel  host  arose  the  names 
of  various  local  saints,  patrons  of  the  castles  and  churches 
of  the  revolted  leaders.  Saint  Sever,  Saint  Amand,  and 
others  of  less  renown.^  On  the  rebel  left  rode  the  men 
of  the  Bessin,  on  the  right  those  of  the  C6tentin.  The 
men  of  the  peninsula  thus  came  face  to  face  with  the 

Penonal     royal  troops ;  the  King  of  the  French,  as  in  the  old  days 

6X6rtl0118 

of  King  of  Lewis  and  Harold,^  had  to  meet  in  close  fight  with  the 
^^'  fiercest  and  most  unconquerable  warriors  of  the  Norman 
name.  And  well  and  bravely  did  King  Henry  do  his  duty 
on  that  one  day  of  his  life.  Even  in  the  Norman  picture,  it 
is  around  the  King,  rather  than  around  the  Duke,  that  the 
main  storm  of  battle  is  made  to  centre.  The  knights  now 
met  on  each  side,  lance  to  lance,  and,  when  their  lances  were 
shivered,  sword  to  sword.   There  was  no  difference  of  tactics, 

*  ^  Roman  de  Ron,  9074 ; 

*'  WiUome  va  par  la  oampaigne  ; 
Dee  Normanz  meine  grant  oompaigne, 
Li  dui  Yiflcuntes  valt  qu^rant, 
E  li  perjures  demandant.'* 

•  lb.  9094  ; 

"  Oil  de  France  orient,  M<mtjoie  ; 
Ceo  lor  est  bel  ke  Ten  les  oie  ; 
Willame  cri,  Dex  aie  ; 
C'est  Tenseigne  de  Normendie." 
'  Bee  Taylor,  23. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  344.    Wace  seema  rather  to  delight  in  opposing  his  own 
provinoe  to  the  French.     9108 ; 

"  £1  Rei  de  France  et  as  Franceiz 
Si  vint  ensemb  Costentineiz." 

So  9138 ;         *<  Constentineiz  e  Franceiz  sunt 

Li  lins  as  altree  contrestunt.'* 
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no  contrast  between  one  weapon  and  another ;  the  fight  of  ohap.  vni. 
Val-fes-dunes  was  the  sheer  physical  encounter  of  horse 
and  man,  the  mere  trial  of  personal  strength  and  personal 
skill  in  knightly  exercises.     The  King,  as  in  such  a  fight 
any  man  of  common  courage  must  do,  exposed  himself 
freely  to  danger;  but,  as  far  as  his  personal  adventures 
went,  the  royal  share  in  the  battle  was  somewhat  unlucky. 
Once,  if  not  twice,  the  King  of  the  French,  the  overlord 
of  Normandy,  was  hurled  from  his  horse  by  the  thrust  of 
a  Norman  lance.    A  knight  of  the  C6tentin  first  over- 
threw  him  by  a  sudden  charge.     The  exploit  was  long 
remembered  in  the  rhymes  of  his  warlike  province,^  but 
the  hero  of  it  purchased  his  renown  with  his  life.    The  King 
was  unhurt,  but  the  report  of  such  an  accident  might 
easily  spread  confusion    among   his  army.      Like  more 
renowned   warriors   before   and  after,   like   Eadmund  at 
Sherstone,2  like  William  at  Senlac,  it  was  needful  that 
he  should  show  himself  to  his  followers,  and  wipe  out  the 
misfortune  by  fresh  exploits.     Henry  was  therefore  soon 
again  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  but,  less  fortunate  than 
either  Eadmund  or  William,  the  like  mishap  befell  him 
a  second  time.*^    The  King  presently  encountered  one  of 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9144  ; 

"  De  90  distrent  li  paXiiant, 

£  dient  encore  en  gabant : 

De  CostenHn  iesn  la  lance 

Ki  ahaH  le  Rei  de  ProMt^ 
I  have  found  the  rhyme  remembered  in  a  Norman  cottage,  oloee  by  the 
field  of  Val-dB-dones. 

*  See  vol.  1.  p.  435.  But  William's  overthrow  was  real,  though  his 
death  was  imaginary ;  in  the  case  of  Eadmund  all  was  an  invention  of 
Eadiic.    But  the  effect  on  the  army  would  be  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 

'  Hie  narrative  in  the  Roman  de  Rou  (9134-9207)  clearly  implies  that 
Henry  was  overthrown  twice,  first  by  a  nameless  knight  of  the  Cdtentin, 
secondly  by  Hamon  himself.  At  the  same  time  there  certainly  is,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  (p.  35)  says,  a  certain  oonftision  in  the  way  of  telling  the  story, 
and  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  one  overthrow  was  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  other.     But  each  story  seems  to  receive  a  certain  amount 

S  % 
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oHAP.  Yin.  the  three  great  chie&  of  the  rebellion ;  another  thrugt^  dealt 
by  the  lance  of  Hamon^  again  laid  Henry  on  the  ground; 
bat  a  well  timed  stroke  from  a  French  knight  more  than 
avenged  this  second  overthrow;  the  Lord  of  Thorigny 
was  carried  off  dead  on  his  shield  like  an  old  Spartan.^ 
The  King  honoured  his  valiant  adversary^  and^  by  his 
express  order^  Hamon  was  buried  with  all  fitting  splen- 
dour before  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Esquai  on  the 
Orne.2 

The  King  is  thus  made  decidedly  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  picture^  and^  somewhat  inglorious  as  were 
Henry's  personal  experiences  that  day^  it  is  to  him  and  his 
Frenchmen  that  the  Norman  poet  does  not  scruple  to 
attribute  the  victory.^    The  fight  appears  throughout  as 

Exploits     a  fight  between  Normans  and  Frenchmen.^    But  the  Duke 

and  ffood  . 

foiiane  of  of  the  Normaus  himself  was  not  idle.     If  his  royal  ally 

WiUiam. 

of  ooRoborative  evidence.  Hie  first  overthrow  is  supported  by  the  C6- 
tentin  rhyme,  the  second  by  the  independent  testimony  of  Willi&m  of 
Malmesbnry  (lii.  330);  "HMmo  in  acie  ossus,  cajus  insignis  violentia 
landatnrj  qaod  ipsum  Begem  equo  dejecerit;  qoare  a  conouirentibtts 
stipatoribus  interemtns." 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  9199.   "  Mez  sor  Tescu  fu  mort  lev^." 
*  WilL  Malms,  u.  s.   **  Pro  fbrtitndinis  miraoolo  Regis  jnssn  tamulatus 
est  egregid."    Wace  (9300)  mentions  the  place.    He  is  buried  '*  devant 
riglise/'  seemingly  not  in  the  ohnroh. 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  9358 ; 

'*  "SM  se  oumbati  cum  pros ; 
Si  ties  les  trovast  li  Reis  tos. 
Mar  i  ftissent  Franceiz  venux, 
Deeounfiz  fnssent  ^  veincuz.*' 
So  again,  9380  ; 

«<  Mais  90  sai  ke  li  Reis  veinki." 


•  lb.  9173; 


80  9366 ; 


*'  E  Franoeix  Normans  envaSr* 
E  Normans  toner  d  gnenohir. 


*'  Francois  de  tntes  pars  espeissent, 
Nonnans  d^oheient  d  d^creissent." 
We  must  remember  that  all  the  local  feelings  of  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey 
and  Canon  of  Bayeux,  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  however  much 
they  might  be  balanced  by  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  the  great  William. 
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personally  unlucky^  it  was  on  this  day  that  William  cbap.  vm. 

l>egan  that  career  of  personal  snocess^  of  good  fortune  in 

tlie    mere  tog  of  battle^  which^  till  the  clouded  evening 

o£  liis  life^  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  higher  triumphs  of 

bis    military  genius  and  his  political  craft.    Men  loved 

to  tell  how  the  young  Duke  slew  with  his  own  hand  the 

beloved  vassal  of  Bandolf,  Hardrez^  the  choicest  warrior  of 

Sayeux ;  ^  how  the  veteran  champion^  in  the  pride  of  his 

mig^lit^  rode  defiant  in  the  front  rank ;  how  the  Duke  rode 

straight  at  him^  not  justing  with  his  lance  as  in  a  mimic 

tourney^  but  smiting  hand  to  hand  with  the  sword.     The 

poet  rises  to  an  almost  Homeric  flighty  when  he  tells  us 

bow  William  smote  the  rebel  below  the  chin^  how  he  drove 

the  sharp  steel  between  the  throat  and  the  chesty  how  the 

body  fell  beneath  his  stroke  and  the  soul  passed  away.^ 

The  fortune  of  the  day  was  now  (]dstinctly  turning  Baadolf 
against  the  rebels;  but^  had  all  of  them  displayed  ^^and'flees. 
courage^  the  issue  of  the  struggle  might  still  have  been 
unfavourable  to  King  and  Duke.  Neal  of  Saint  Saviour 
still  fought  among  the  foremost  of  the  men  of  his  penin- 
sula^  but  the  heart  of  his  accomplice  from  Bayeux  began 
to  fiul  him.  Bandolf  had  seen  his  most  cherished  vassal 
fall  by  the  hand  of  his  young  sovereign ;  his  heart  quailed 
lest  the  like  fate  should  be  his  own ;  he  feared  lest  Neal 

*  Benoit,  33,  660  ; 

"  Hardrez  hob  ohevalier  haidiz,  ' 

De  Baines  nez  e  norris, 
Preifldez  d'annei  e  ooncuz." 
>  The  anatomical  precinon  of  Waoe  (9343)  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the 
Iliad; 

"  Willame  vers  li  s'eslessa,  Li  fist  passer  le  fer  trenchant ; 

Un  glaire  tint,  bien  Tavisa ;  Ne  11  pout  rien  avoir  garant, 

Parmi  Vt  oon  lez  le  menton,  Willame  empoint  h  oil  ohaX, 

Entre  la  goige  et  le  gotron,  Li  oora  envers,  Tahne  en  issi." 

These  are  spirited  lines ;  so  is  the  whole  description  of  the  battle ;  yet 
how  ibebly  does  the  Bomance  of  Gaul,  even  in  this  its  earliest  and  most 
vigorous  shape,  sound  beside  the  native  ring  of  the  Ludwigslied  and  the 
Song  of  Maiden. 
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[     j  CHAP.  Yin.  had  fled ;  he  feared  that  he  was  betrayed  to  the  enemy ; 

he  repented  that  he  had  ever  put  on  his  helmet ;  it  was 
sad  to  be  taken  eaptiye,  it  was  a  still  worse  doom  to  be 
slain.  The  battle  ceased  to  give  him  any  pleasure;^  he 
gave  way  before  every  charge ;  he  wandered  in  front  and 
in  rear;  at  last  he  lost  heart  altogether;  he  dropped  his 
lance  and  his  shield,  he  stretched  forth  his  neck,^  and  rode 
Neal  con-    for  his  life.     The  cowards,  we  are  told,  followed  him ;  but 

ill  mi  AS  ^nA 

fight  to  the  Neal  still  continued  the  fight,  giving  and  taking  blows  till 
his  strength  failed  him.  The  French  pressed  upon  him;  their 
numbers  increased,  the  numbers  of  the  Normans  lessened ; 
some  of  his  followers  had  fled,  others  lay  dead  and  dying 
around  him.  At  last  the  mighty  lord  of  the  Cdtentin  saw 
that  all  hope  was  lost.  On  the  rising  ground  of  Saint 
Lawrence  the  last  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck.  The 
spot  was  afterwards  marked  by  a  commemorative  chapel, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious 
wars.  On  its  site  it  doubtless  was  that  the  valiant  Neal 
at  last  turned  and  left  the  field,  seemingly  the  last  man  of 
I  the  whole  rebel  army. 

I  Rout  of  the     The  rout  now  became  general.     The  example  of  Bandolf 

1  j  drew  after  it  far  more  followers  than  the  example  of  Neal. 

J  The  rebels  rode  for  their  lives  in  small  parties,  the  troops 

[  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  following  hard  upon  them,  and 

smiting  them  from  the  rear.     From  the  ridge  of  Saint 
,i  Lawrence  they  rode  westward,  to  reach  the  friendly  land 

i  ■  of  Bayeux;  ^  they  rode  by  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay  and  the 

^  Boman  de  Rou,  9349.  "  La  bataiUe  mult  U  desplait." 
I  suppose  this  means  something  more  than  mere  sorrow  at  ill  succeas ; 
it  seema  to  imply  the  loss  of  the  "  certaminis  gaudia,'*  which  he  had  doubt- 
less enjoyed  in  the  opening  charge  of  the  battle.  Through  the  whole  of 
this  paragraph  I  do  little  more  than  translate  the  life-like  description  of 
Waoe. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9254  ; 

*'  Lessa  U  lance  d  puiz  rescu, 

Fuiant  8*en  vait,  col  esUndu.*' 

•  lb.  9aS8.   "  En  B^essin  volent  tomer." 
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quarries  of  Allenugne ;  bnt  the  flood  of  the  Ome  checked  ohap.  vin. 
their  cduree;   men  and  horses  were  swept  away  by  the 
stream^  or  were  skughtered  by  the  pursuers  in  the  attempt 
to  cross ;  the  mills  of  Borbillon,  we  are  told^  were  stopped 
by  the  dead  bodies.  ^ 

The  victory  was  a  decisive  one^  and  it  was  one  which  Compieta- 
proved  no  less  decisive  in  its  lasting  results  than  it  had  been  ^  *• 
as  a  mere  success  on  the  field  of  battle.     King  Henry^  who  TheFrench 
had  done  his  work  weU  and  faithfully^  now  went  back  ^^^"^ 
to  his  own  land,  and  left  William  to  complete  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  revolted  subjects.     One  of  them,  the  original 
author  of  the  plot,  still  offered  him  a  long  and  vigorous 
resistance.     Of  the  conduct  of  Guy  of  Burgundy  in  the 
field  we  hear  nothing,   except  an  incidental  mention  of 
a  wound   which  he  received  there.^    Indeed,  since  the 
appearance  of  his   three  great    Norman  adherents,   the 
Buigundian  prince  has  nearly  dropped  out  of  sight.^    He  Esoape  of 
now  reappears,  to  receive  from  the  Norman  writers  a  vast 
out-pouring  of  scorn  on  account  of  his  flight  from  the 
field,^  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way 
more  ignominious  than  the  flight  of  the  mass  of  his  Nor- 
man allies.    At  any  rate  he  was  not  borne  away  in  the 
indiscriminate  rush  of  his  comrades  towards  the  Ome.    He 

^  Romftn  de  Boa,  9195-8.  The  Ome  plays  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  rebeU  in  xnoBt  of  the  accounts.  Will.  Piot .  81.  "  Ahaorbuit 
son  paaooe  flaTius  Olna  equites  cum  equia."  WilL  Gem.  yii  1 7>  "  B^^c  cum 
Dace  .  .  tant&  eos  illic6  strage  delevit,  ut  quos  gladius  non  extinxit,  Deo 
formidinem  inferente,  fugientes  fluTius  Olnse  absorberet."  Will.  Malms, 
iii.  930.  **  Multi  fluminis  01n»  rapacitate  interoepti,  quod,  in  aroto  locati, 
equoB  ad  transvadandos  vortices  instimularent." 

•  Ord.  Vit.  657  B.   "Guidonem  vulneratum  et  de  bello  fugA  elapsum." 

'  The  only  writer,  I  think,  who  introduces  Guy  personaUy  in  his  account 
of  the  war  is  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.) ;  "  Cum  his  per  totam  Norman- 
niam  grassabatur  prado  improbissimus,  inani  spe  ad  comitatum  iUeotus." 

*  *'E  prcBlio  lapsus,"  says  William  of  Jumi^ges;  "vix  elapsos,"  ac- 
cording to  William  of  Malmesbury  ;  while,  in  William  of  Poitiers,  it  rises 
to  "  torpissimi  elapsus." 
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OHAP.  vm.  escaped^  with  a  large  body  of  oompaDions/  in  quite  the 
opposite  direction,  to  his  own  castle  of  Brionne  on  the 
He  defends  Bisle.  There  he  took  up  a  position  of  defence^  and  waa 
Brionne.  speedily  followed  and  besieged  by  Duke  William.  The 
castle  of  Brionne  of  those  days  was  not  the  hill-fortress^ 
the  shell  of  a  donjon  of  that  or  of  the  next  age,  which  no  w 
looks  down  upon  the  town  and  valley  beneath.  The 
stronghold  of  Count  Gruy  had  natural  defences,  but  they 
were  defences  of  another  kind.  The  town  itself  seems  to 
have  been  strongly  fortified ;  but  the  point  of  defence 
which  was  most  relied  on  at  Brionne  was  the  fortified  hall 
of  stone  which  stood  on  an  island  in  the  river.'  William 
had,  before  bow,  by  one  vigorous  assault,  brought  his  own 
native  Falaise  to  surrender ;  ^  but,  though  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  stream  was  everywhere  fordable,  the  island 
fortress  seems  to  have  been  deemed  proof  against  any  attacks 
Siege  of  of  this  kind.  A  regular  siege  alone  could  reduce  it,  and 
1047-1050T  William  was  driven  to  practise  all  the  devices  of  the  mili- 
tary art  of  his  day  against  his  rebellious  cousin.  He  built 
a  castle,  this  time  very  possibly  of  wood,  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  thus  cut  off  the  besieged  from  their  supplies 
of  provisions.'*    Constant  assaults  on  the  beleagured  castle 

1  *'  Cmn  magno  equitatn  "  sayi  \^^yUiam  of  Poitien  (81). 

'  The  deeoription  given  by  William  of  Poitien  (ii.i.)  is  remarkable ;  "Brio- 
nium  .  .  contendit.  Oppidum  hoo,  quom  loci  naturA,  torn  opere  inexpug- 
na>bile  iidebatur.  Nam»  prater  alia  firmamenta,  qiuB  moliri  oonsnevit  belli 
necessitado,  aulam  habet  lapideam  arcis  nsum  pugnantibns  pnebentem,  quam 
fluyius  BiBela  nullo  quidem  tracta  vadi  impatieni  ciroumflait."  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  town  had  fortifications  of  its  own ;  and  this  again  suggests 
the  question,  what  was  the  state  of  the  point  overhanging  the  town  where 
'  the  present  castle  stands?    The  "aula  lapidea"  is  a  singular  expression, 

seeming,  together  with  the  words  which  follow,  to  imply  something  difierent 
from  the  ordinaiy  donjon,  though  capable  of  being  put  to  purposes  of 
defence, — a  crenellated  house,  as  it  might  have  been  called  in  later  days. 
"  Lapidea,"  because  an  "  aula  "  would  doubtless  be  often  of  wood,  while 
•*  aroes  "  were  of  stone.  »  See  above,  p.  ao6. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Castella  utrimque  ad  ripas  flnminis  bipartiti  op- 
ponens.**  So  Will.  Gem.  "Stabilitis  munitionibus  in  utrAque  parte  fluminis 
vocabulo  Bisle." 
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are  spoken  of^  but  their  aim  seems  to  have  been  mainly  chap.  vm. 
to  frighten  the  besieged  rather  than  to  produce  any  more 
practical  effect;^   hunger  was  the  sure  and  slow  means 
on  which  William  relied  to  bripg  Gny  to  reason.    The 
siege  was  clearly  a  long  one^  though  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  belieye^  on  the  incidental  statement  of  a  single  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  spread  over  a  space  of  three  years.^ 
At  last  the  endurance  of  Guy  and  his  companions  gave  Suirmider 
way,  and  he  sent  messengers  praying  for  mercy.     The  ^ 
Duke  required  the  surrender  of  the  castle;  but  touched, 
we  are  told,  by  the  tie  of  kindred  blood,  he  bade  Guy 
remain  in  his  court.3     }^or  was  the  Duke's  hand,  on  the  William'i 
whole,  heavy  on  the  other  offenders.     No  man  was  put  to^ST^n- 
to  death,  though  William's  panegyrist  holds  that  death  q^w^^^d. 
was  the  fitting  punishment  for  their  offences.^     But  in  Rarity  of 
those  days,  both  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  the  legal  locutions, 
execution  of  a  state  criminal  was  an  event  which  seldom 
happened.    Men's  lives  were  recklessly  wasted  in  the  end- 

>  Will.  Pict.  8 1.  "Oppus^natione  diurzUt  territaxuB.** 

*  William  of  Poitien  merely  says  '' poBtrem6.'*  Orderic  (687  B),  in  de- 
aoribing  the  speedy  capture  of  Brionne  by  Duke  Robert  in  1090,  says,  "  Sio 
RobertuB  Dux  ab  horft  non&  Brionnam  ante  solia  oocasum  obtinuit,  quam 
GruillelmuB  pater  ejus,  cum  auzilio  Henrici  Francorum  Regis,  sibi  vix  in 
tribtu  anma  subigere  potuit,  dum  Guido  Alius  Rainaldi  Buigundionis  poet 
prcslium  Valliadunensis  illio  pneeidiimi  sibi  statuit.*'  But  there  is  nothing 
in  any  other  writer  to  imply  that  Guy  held  out  for  any  such  length  of 
time,  and  it  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  William  of 
Jumi^es.  Moreover  it  is  clear  that  Henry  took  no  part  in  the  siege ; 
''Quem  [Guidonem]  Dux,  Rege  Franoitm  repetente,  properd  insequutus,'* 
Ac.  (Will.  Gem.  vii.  17.) 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "Motus  Dux  consanguinitate,  supplicitate,  miseriA 
victi,  non  aoerbihs  yindioavit.  Reoepto  castro,  in  curi&  8U&  commanere 
eum  concessit."  So  Will.  Gkm.  u.  s.  ;  "  Dux,  suorum  consultu,  miseri» 
misertus,  clementer  illi  peperdt,  et,  recepto  castello  Brioci,  cum  suis 
domesticis  eum  manere  in  dome  su&  jussit." 

*  Will.  Pict.  U.S.  "Supplicia  item  oonsooiis,  qu»  capitalia  ex  equo 
irrogarentur,  condonare  maluit  ob  rationabiles  causeas.*'  This  distinct 
statement  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  vastly  inferior  authority  of  Heniy  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  p.  759  C),  who  says,  **  Quoedam  exsulavit,  quoedam 
oorpore  minuit.*' 
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oHAP.  vm.  less  warfare  of  the  times^  and  there  were  men,  as  we  have 
seen^  who  did  not  shrink  from  private  murder,  even  in  its 
basest  form.^  But  the  formal  hanging  or  beheading  of 
a  noble  prisoner,  so  common  in  later  times,  was,  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  distinctly  an  unusaal  sight.^  And, 
strange  as  it  may  sonnd,  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
WiiiUm*!  William  the  Conqueror  was  not  a  man  of  blood.  He 
tMtment  would  sacrifice  any  number  of  lives  to  his  boundless  ambi- 
of  enemies,  tion;  he  did  not  scruple  to  condemn  his  enemies  to  cruel 
personal  mutilations;  he  would  keep  men  for  years,  as 
a  mere  measure  of  security,  in  the  horrible  prison-houses 
of  those  days;  but  the  extinction  of  human  life  in  cold 
blood  was  something  from  which  he  shrank.  His  bio- 
grapher exultingly  points  out  this  feature  in  his  character, 
and  his  recorded  acts  do  not  belie  his  praise.^  Once  only  did 
he  swerve  from  this  rule,  when  he  sent  the  noble  Waltheof 
to  the  scaffold.  And,  as  that  act  stands  out  conspicuously 
from  its  contrast  to  his  ordinary  conduct,  so  it  is  the  act 
from  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  date  the  decline  of  his 
high  fortune.  And,  at  the  time  of  his  first  great  victoiy^ 
William  was  of  an  age  which  is  commonly  disposed  to  be 
generous,  and  none  of  the  worse  features  of  his  character 
had  hitherto  come  to  the  surface.   With  one  exception  only; 

*  See  above,  pp.  192-197,  and  compare  tbe  whole  career  of  Eadrio. 

'  Compare  the  remarks  of  Palgrave,  iii.  78. 

'  William  of  Poitiers,  speaking  of  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  his  life,  has 
the  words  (p.  93),  "  More  suo  illo  optimo,  rem  optans  absque  cruore  ooD' 
fectum  iri  ;**  and  he  continues  at  length  (94) ;  "  Monet  equidem  digna  ratio 
•t  hoc  memorise  prodere,  qokm  pi&  continenti&  c»dem  semper  yitayerit,  nisi 
bellied  Ti  aut  ali&  gravi  necessitndine  uiigente.  Ezsilio,  oaroere,  item  aU& 
animadvertione  gwx  vUam  non  adimeret,  ulcisd  malebat :  qnos  juxta  ritom 
sire  l0gum  instituta  oteteri  principes  gladio  absamunt,  hello  captoe  yel  domi 
criminnm  oapitaliom  manifestos."  The  words  in  Italics  are  clearly  an 
euphemism  for  mutilation,  as  we  shall  see  by  his  conduct  at  Alen^n.  So 
the  Abingdon  Chronicler  (1076),  speaking  of  his  '^orst  doings,  tells  us; 
"Sume  hi  wuidon  geblende,  and  some  wrecen  of  lande,  and  sume  getawod 
to  scande.  pus  wurdon  >ks  kyninges  swican  genyVerade."  Here  is  no 
mention  of  capital  punishment,  save  in  the  case  of  Waltheof  only. 
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very  hard  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  conquered  ohap.  viu. 
rel>el8.     The  mass  of  the  rebellious  Barons  paid  fines,  gav6  Bettmc- 
Ii  outages,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  destruction  of  the  castles  cMtles. 
\^liich  they  had  raised  without  the  ducal  licence.^    To  this, 
and  to  other  measures  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  owing  that 
sucli  small  traces  of  the  Norman  castles  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury now  renuiin.    Neal  of  Saint  Saviour  had  to  retire  for 
a  time  to  Britanny,  but  his  exile  must  have  been  short,  as 
we    find  him,  seemingly  in  the  very  next  year,  again  in 
office  and  in  the  ducal  fiivour.     He  survived  his  restoration 
forty-four  years;'  he  lived  to  repay  at  Senlac  the  old 
wrong  done  by  Englishmen  to  his  father's  province;  but, 
almost  alone  among  the  great   Norman  chiefs,  he  re- 
ceived no  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.    As  for  Guy,  <^uy  re- 
he  presently  left  the  country  of  his  own  free  will.     His  Burgundy. 
sojourn  at  William^s  court  must  have  been  little  else  than 
an  honourable  imprisonment,  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
now  found  little  respect  or  sympathy  in  Normandy .^     He 

^  WilL  Pict  83.  "DeiD  ad  jussum  ejus  feetiDanter  ao  funditiis  deetnixere 
munitionee  noTanun  rerum  studio  oonitmctas."  Will.  Gem.  yii.  17.  "Gon- 
spicienteB  itaque  cunoti  optimatee  qui  deviAranl  h  Duois  fidelitate  ilium 
omne  pnendium  fhga  partbn  destruxiaae,  partim  interdnsiflBe,  datis  obd- 
dibus,  rigida  coUa  el  ut  domino  suo  subdidere.  Sio  caatellis  ubique  eyerna, 
nulliu  ultra  ausus  est  ooutra  eum  rebellem  i^nimiiTin  detegere.** 

*  Will.  Plot.  n.  s.  "  Nigellum  dlio  tempore  [I  do  not  understand  this], 
quoniam  improb^  offensabat,  exsilio  punitum  fnisse  comperio.'*  M^aoe 
(931 1)  gives  the  place  of  his  exile  ; 

*'  NM  ne  se  pout  aoorder, 
Ne  el  pals  n'osa  cnnTerser, 
En  Bretaigne  fu  lungement, 
Ainz  ke  il  fist  aoordement." 
Notwithstanding  Wace*a  "  Iwngement,"  he  must  have  been  restored  in  the 
next  year,  when  we  find  him  consenting  to  certain  grants  to  the  Abbej  of 
Haimoutier  which  the  Duke  had  made  out  of  his  estates  in  Quemsey 
(insula  qu»  ^>pel]atur  (^renesodium)  during  his  banishment.    See  the 
Cyhartera  in  Delisle,  Prenyes,  ai-is.    By  some  evident  slip  of  dictation  or 
oopying,  Neel  is  made  in  Palgrave,  iii.  a  17,  to  defend  himself  at  Brionne 
instead  of  Guy.    He  died  in  109a.   Delisle,  p.  24. 

^  Will.  Pict.  U.S.  " Guido  in  Burgundiam  sponte  rediit  propter  molestiam 
probri.  Ferre  apud  Normannos  pigebat  vilem  se  cunctis,  odiosum  esse  mnltis." 
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CHAP.  viiL  retumed  to  his  native  Jand^  the  Burgandian  Palatinate^ 
and  there^  we  are  told^  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  plot- 
ting against  his  brother^  the   reigning  Count  William.^ 

?*?*,^^ ,  One  criminal  only  was  reserved  for  a  harsher  fate.  Orim- 
bald  was  taken  to  Bouen,  and  there  kept  in  prison — such 
as  prisons  were  in  those  days — and  in  fetters.  He  was 
looked  on  as  the  foulest  traitor  of  all ;  he  it  was  whom  the 
Duke  charged  with  the  personal  attempt  on  his  life  at 
Valogne8.«  Grimbald  oonfeesed  the  crime,  and  named  as 
his  accomplice  a  knight  named  Salle  the  son  of  Hugh. 
The  accused  denied  the  charge^  and  challenged  Grrimbald  to 
the  judicial  combat.  Before  the  appointed  day  of  battle 
came^  Grimbald  was  found  dead  in  his  prison.  He  was 
buried  with  his  fetters  on  his  legs,  his  lands  were  con- 
fiscated, and  part  of  them  was  given  to  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  Plessis  became  a  domain  of  the  see,  and  other 
portions  of  the  estates  of  Grimbald  became  the  corpses  of 
various  prebends  in  the  cathedral  church.^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  82.  Will.  Malms,  iii.  330.  Mr.  Thomas  Rosooe,  on  the 
other  hand  (History  of  William  the  Conqaeror,  p.  61),  tells  ns  that  '*at  a 
subsequent  period  he  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  servioe  of  the 
duke,  and  headed  a  large  body  of  veteran  troops  at  the  fiunous  battle 
of  Hastings." 
*  Roman  de  Bou,  9546  ; 

**  Se  il  le  prist,  il  out  raisun, 
Kar  il  I'eust  par  tralsun, 
Ce  dist,  k  Yalnignes  murdri. 
Quant  un  fol  Golet  Ten  gami.*^ 

'  lb.  936a  ;  **  A  Baieues  fu  lors  otr^i^e. 

Quant  I'iglise  fu  dedi^, 

De  la  terre  Grimout  partie 

A  Madame  Sainte  Marie, 

Partie  fu  ki  ke  Ten  die 

Mise  k  chesoun  en  Tab^ie.*' 
See  Pluquet  and  Taylor's  notes.  The  ''ab^ie"  must  mean  the  cathedral 
ohuToh,  but  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  rhyme  for  one  of  its  canons  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  abbey.  The  grant  of  Plessis  and  other  possessions 
"Grimoldi  perfidi ''  to  Odo  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Bayeux  will  be 
foimd  in  Gallia  Christiana,  zi.  64. 
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rrhe  power  of  William  was  now  on  the  whole  firmly  chap.  vm. 
established.     He  had  still  to  repel  many  attacks  from  Estabiiah- 
hostile  neighbours^  and  we  shall  have  yet  to  record  one  wiiiiun's 
more  considerable  revolt  within  the  Norman  territory.  ^^J|^^ 
But  the  Norman  Barons  now  knew  that  they  had  a 
master.i    For  some  years  to  come,  internal  discord,  strictly 
so  called^  underwent  a  sort  of  luU  to  a  degree  most  re- 
markable in   such  an  age.     Under  the  firm  and  equal 
government   of  her    great  Duke^    Normandy  began   to 
recover  from  her  years  of  anarchy^  and  to  rise  to  a  higher 
degree  of  prosperity  than  she  had  ever  yet  attained  to.' 
The  Duchy  became^  more  completely  than  it  had  ever  Effect  of 
been  before^  a  member  of  the  European  and  of  the  Capetian  g|^  '    ^' 
commonwealth.    The  Capetian  King  indeed  soon  learned  The  supre- 
again  to   look   with    a    grudging    eye  on  his   northern  French 
neighbour ;  but  the  general  result  of  the  struggle  must  ^^JJJf^ 
have  been  to  make  Normandy  still  more   French   than 
before.    The  French  and  the  Scandinavian  elements  had 
met  fiuse  to  face^  and  the  French  element  had  had  the 
upper  hand.     Frenchmen  and  French  Normans  had  over- 
thrown the  stout  Saxons  of  the  Bessin  and  the   fierce 
Danes  of  the  C6tentin.     The  distinction  between  the  two 
parts   of  Normandy  is  still  one  which  even  the  passing 
traveller  may  remark ;  but^  from  the  day  of  Val-te-dunes^ 
it  ceased  to  manifest  itself  in  the  great  outward  expressions 
of  language  and  political  feeling.     The  struggle  which 
began  during  the  minority  of  Richard  the  Fearless  was 
now  finally  decided  at  the  close  of  the  minority  of  William 

^  WilL  Piot.  84.  "Nonnanni  supenti  semel  univeni  ooUa  subdidere 
domino  sao,  atque  obddes  dedere  plnrimi." 

'  lb.  113.   ''EjuB  animadvendone  et  legibos  ^  NormaimUk  sunt  exiermi- 

nati  latrones,  homicide,  malefid CansBam  Tidun,  inopis,  papilli, 

ipee  huniliter  audiebat,  miserioorditer  agebai,  reotianm^  definiebat.  EjuB 
nquitato  repiimente  iniquam  cupiditatem  Tioini  nnnha  valeiitifl  ant  limitem 
agri  movere  ant  rem  nllam  nsorpare,  neo  potens  andebat  qnisquam  neo 
fiuniliaris.    ViU«,  castra,  nrbea,  jura  per  enm  babebant  stabilia  et  bona.*'. 
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OHAP.  vm.  the  Bastard.  The  Count  of  Rouen  had  overcome  Saxons 
and  Danes  within  his  own  dominions^  and  he  was  about  to 
weld  them  into  his  most  trustworthy  weapons  wherewith 
to  overcome  Saxons  and  Danes  beyond  the  sea.  The  omen 
of  the  fight  against  Neal  and  Hamon  might  well  have 
recurred  to  the  mind  of  William^  when  Neal  himself  and 
the  son  of  Hamon  marched  forth  at  his  side  from  the 
camp  at  Hastings^  and  went  on  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  England  at  Exeter  and  York. 


§  8.  From  the  Battle  of  Fal-es^dunes  to  William^a 
Visit  to  England.    1047-1051. 

William  was  thus  at  peace  at  home  j  his  next  war  was 

indeed  one  of  his  own  seeking^  but  it  was  one  from  which 

he  could  not  have  shrunk  without  breaking  through  every 

TheCJountitie  alike  of  gratitude  and  of  feudal  duty.    This  is  the 

of  Aujou ;  , 

their  oon-    first  time  that  I  have  had  directly  to  mention  a  power^ 
wlti^^Nor-  ^l^i<^l^  bad  been^  for  more  than  a  hundred  years^  steadily 
E*"\iS**    growing  up  to  the  south  of  Normandy,  and  which  was  to 
hktoiy.      exercise  a  most  important  influence  on  the  future  history 
of  Normandy  and,  through  Normandy,  on  that  of  Eng- 
land.    I  mean  the  dynasty  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou.    That 
:ii54.      house,  the  house  which  mounted  the  throne  of  England  in 
the  person  of  a  great-grandson  of  William,  produced  a 
succession  of  princes  to  whose  personal  qualities  it  must 
mainly  have  been  owing  that  their  dominions  fill  the  place 
which   they  do  fill  in  French  and  in  European  history. 
Ohano-      Anjou  holds  a  peculiar  position  among  the  great  fiefs  of 

tensvics  Ox 

ADgevin     France.    It  was  a  singular  destiny  which  gave  so  marked 

"■^^*      a  character,  and  so  conspicuous  a  history,  to  a  country  which 

seems  in  no  way  marked  out  for  separate  existence  by  any 

geographical  or  national  distinction.  Normandy,  Britanny, 

Flanders,  Aquitaine,  Ducal  Burgundy,  all  had  a  being  of 
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their  own ;  they  were  fiefs  of  the  Crown  of  France,  but  chap.  vm. 
they  were  in  no  sense  French  provinces.     But  Anjou  was 
at  most  an  outpost  on  the   Loire,  a  border  district    of 
France  and  Aquitaine ;  beyond  this  position  it  had  nothing 
specially  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  part  of  the  great 
Parisian  Duchy.^    A  momentary  Saxon  occupation  in  the  Saxon 
fifth  century'  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  left  behind  it  464. 
any  such  abiding  traces  as  were  certainly  left  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  same  people  at  Bayeux,  perhaps  even  by  their 
less  famous  settlement  at  Seez.^    It  was  wholly  to  the 
energy  and  the  marked  character  of  its  individual  rulers 
that  Anjou  owes  its  distinct  and  prominent  place  among 
the  principalities  of  Ghtul.     The  restless  spirit  of  the  race 
showed  itself  sometimes  for  good  and  sometimes  for  evil, 
but  there  was  no  Count  of  Anjou  who  could  be  called  a 
fool,  a  coward,  or  a/ainAint    The  history  or  legends  of 
the  &mily  which  was  to  rise  to  such  greatness  laid  claim 
to  no  very  remote  or  illustrious  pedigree.^    The  first  Count  iDgelgar, 
of  Anjou,  who  held  a  part  only  of  the  later  County,*  was  870 1 

*  The  dependeooe  of  Anjou  on  the  Duchy  of  France  is  acknowledged  in 
a  charter  of  Geoffrey  Grisegonelle  quoted  mike  AH  de  Verifier  U$  DcUet,  ii. 
835.  He  calk  himself  "GratiA  Dei,  et  Senioris  Hngonis  largitioney  An- 
degayensia  Comes." 

'  On  the  Saxon  occupation  of  Anjoa,  Bee  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  i8.  Hist. 
Franc.  £pit.  i,  s, 

'  On  the  SazonB  of  Seez,  the  Saxonea  Diablintee,  see  Stapleton,  i. 
zliii. 

*  The  history  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  is  given  at  length,  but  mixed  up 
with  much  legendary  matter  in  the  early  parts,  in  the  "  Gesta  Consulum 
Andegayensium,"  by  an  author  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  printed 
in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  iii.  134.  It  is  introduced  by  a  most  curious 
fragmesit^  namely  a  short  Angevin  histoiy  written  or  dictated  by  Count 
Fuik,  nephew  and  successor  of  Geoffrey  Martel.  A  lay  historian  is  a 
phnnonienon  which  we  have  not  come  across  since  the  time  of  our  o?fn 
.dCthelweard,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Count  shows  much  sounder 
sense,  and  a  much  nearer  approach  to  historical  ^tioism,  than  the  monk  of 
Marmoutier.  He  had  at  least  one  advantage  in  his  princely  rank,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  flattering  his  own  f ore&thers. 

*  Gest.   Cons.  335.     *'Dattts  est  el  et  dimidius  comitatus  Andegsvia 
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CHAP.  VIII.  invested  with  that  dignity  either  by  Charles  the  Bald  or 

by  his  son  Lewis  the  Stammerer  J    He  bore  the  name  of 

Ingelgar^  and  he  seems  to  be  the  first  member  of  the  family 

who  can  be  unhesitatingly  set  down  as  historical.   Hisgrand- 

Peannt      father^  Torquatius  or  Tortulfus^  was,  according  to  the  legend, 

thefiunily.  &  peasant,  and  seems  to  have  sprang  from  that  Breton 

race  of  which  his  descendants  became  the  most  persevering 

enemies.     It  must  have  been  a  later  version  of  the  tale 

which  invented  for  him  a  Roman  name  and  a  Roman  de- 

Tonjoatius  gcent.*    The  son  of  Torquatius,  TertuUus,  rose,  we  are  told, 

tuUus.        to  importance  at  the  court  of  Charles,  and  founded  the 

Historical  greatness  of  his  house.^    Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 

these  tolas,  strictly  historical  truth  preserved  in  these  stories,  they 

are,  in  one  point  of  view,  of  no  small  historical  value. 

Like  the  similar  story  of  the  origin  of  Gt)dwine,  they 

point  to  a  belief,  which  can  hardly  have  been  ill-founded, 

that,  in  Gaul  in  the  ninth  century  and  in  England  in  the 

eleventh,   ignoble  birth   did   not  disqualify  a  man  from 

oivitatis  ad  defendendam  regionem  et  urbem,  sevisqne  pnedonibos  op- 
positns  est,  et  Comes  ibi  faotus."  So  in  the  fuller  acoount  in  p.  239,  which 
adds,  '*  quia  ultii  Medaanam  in  Andegavo  alter  CSomes  habebatur."  The 
"  bbbtI  prsBdones  "  are  explained  to  be  Northmen  and  Bretons. 

1  The  authors  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (ii.  8a8),  as  also  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  (i.  502),  place  the  enfeofifaient  of  Ingpelgar  under  Charles  the  Bald 
in  the  year  870.  But  the  story  in  the  Gresta  Consulum  (338  et  seqq.)  seems 
to  make  the  reigning  King  to  be  Lewis  the  Stammerer.  Count  Folk 
himself  (433)  describes  the  bene&otor  of  his  ancestor  as  **  Bex  FrandsB, 
non  h  genere  impU  PhUippi,  sed  h  prole  Carol!  Calvi."  Fulk  had  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  the  epithet  bestowed  on  Philip.  See  Will.  Malms, 
iii  357. 

'  Oeet.  Cons.  337.  *'  Fuit  vir  quidam  de  Armoricft  GalJiA,  nomine  Tor- 
quatius, genus  cujus  olim  ab  Armoricft  jussu  Maximi  Imperatoris  h  Bri- 
tonibus  expulsum  est.  Iste  h  Britonibus,  proprietatem  vetusti  ac  Bomani 
nominis  ignorantibus,  oorrupto  vooabulo  Tortnlius  dictus  fuit.''  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  Tortul^  or  something  like  it,  of  which  his  son's  name 
Tertnllus  seems  another  and  happier  ijatinizationf  was  the  true  name. 
Charles  made  Torquatius  a  forester,  <^illiu8  forestes  qom  Nidus- meruli 
nuncupatur.*'  The  writer  goes  on  to  talk  about  Senators  and  Emperors 
taken  from  the  plough. 

'  Gest.  Cons.  ib. 
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HBuig  to  the  highest  dignities,  or  from  fotinding  a  iyaaetj 
of  Princes  or  even  of  Kings.'  But,  when  we  reach  la- 
gelgar,  we  seem  to  stand  on  more  distinctly  historical 
ground.  He  held  Amboise  in  Tooraine  as  an  allodial 
possession,'  and  be  was,  as  we  have  seen,  invested  with  the 
Countship  of  Anjon  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Mayenne. 
Bnt  it  is  plfun  that  no  detailed  acconnt  of  his  actions,  or 
of  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  was  preserved.^ 
His  son  Fulk  the  Bed  received  &om  Charles  the  Simple 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  County  of  Anjon,  that  be- 
yond the  Mayenne,  and  fae  vigorously  defended  his  enlaiged 
dominions  against  the  attacks  of  Northmen  and  Bretons.^ 
This  Romulus  was  appropriately  succeeded  by  a  Numa, 
Vxitk.  the   Good,  renowned  for  his  piety,  his  almsdeeds, 

'  See  ToL  i.  pp.  177,  978.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Conmlnin  beoom«a 
doqaent  oii(hishml(p,i37);  " Tempore  enim  Cknili  CklTi  oomplarea  nori 
klque  ignabiles,  bono  et  honeato  nobilibiu  potiores,  clari  et  magni  efleoti 
nmt.  Qaoa  enim  >ppeten(ei  gloiiK  militarii  wnupidebht,  pericolii  objeo- 
tuc  et  per  00a  fortoiuim  tempenre  dod  dubitabat.  Erant  aniin  illu  diebni 
homioM  Tetarii  proHapin  multaroinqne  imaginoizi,  qui  acta  majoram 
nionmi,  non  nia,  ostentabant ;  qui  qaum  lul  sliquod  grave  ofBoiain  roittebsn- 
tnr,  aliqaenL  i  popnlo  monitorem  aui  officii  amuebant,  quibus  quum  Bei 
aliia  imperve  juadnet,  ipai  siln  aliam  imperatoTem  poacebant.  Idea 
ei  iUo  globo  panooa  Beomn  Bei  Caroluj  habebat ;  noTii  mililana  dona  et 
hersditatea  ploribtu  laboriboi  et  perionlis  aoquintaa  benign^  pnebebat. 
£1  quo  geaere  fuit  ute  Tertullui,  h  quo  AudegaTorom  Coiuolom  pro- 
geniea  annipdt  eiordium."    Se«  Palgrava,  i.  404,  500-501 ;  cf.  ii.  II. 

'  Geat.  Com.  339.  "Alodium  enim  ooguationii  eorum  erat  Arabatium 
villa." 

'  Connt  Fulk  (p.  133)  Baya,  with  much  good  aenie,  "Quorum  quatQOr 
Cooaulum  viitntea  et  acta,  quia  nobii  in  tantom  de  longioquo  iunt,  nt 
etiam  looa  nbi  oorpora  eorum  Jaoent  nobia  incognita  aunt,  dignS  memo- 
tare  non  pomamua."  Ingelgar,  in  the  legend  {p.  139),  alaT*  the  aooiuer  of 
a  alandered  lady — in  thia  caae  hia  own  godmother  and  bene&ultreaa — much 
in  the  atyle  of  the  ballad  of  Sir  Aldingnr  or  of  the  stor;  of  Qneen 
Onuhild. 

*  Qeatl  Cona.  335  (ao  344).  "  Integrum  oomitatnm,  qui  pri-ia  bipertitua 
erat,  reo^t."  The  Breton  atoiy  (Chron.  Briooenae,  ap.  Horice,  Hemoirw 
poor  asTTir  de  Frenves  li  rHistoire  de  Bretagne,  pp.  19,  30)  makaa  him— 
"  vir  maledictua  et  diabolicna " — marry  the  widow  of  the  Breton  prince 
Alan,  and  procure  the  death  of  her  aon  Drogo. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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OHAP.  Yin.  his  just  and  peaoefiil  government^  and  for  being  the  tradi- 
tional author  of  the  proverb  that  an  unlettered  King  is  bat 
G^offiey  a  crowned  ass.^  His  son^  Oeoffi*6v  Grisegonelle^'  renewed 
nelle.  the  warlike  fame  of  his  house ;  he  fought  with  his  neigh- 
9^  *  hours  of  Britanny  and  Aquitaine;   and  he  is  said   to 

978.       have   borne   an   important  share  in  the  wars   between 
King  Lothar  and  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Second.'    After 
Fulk         him  came  his  son  Fulk^^  sumamed  Nerra  or  the  Black, 
qSt!^        renowned  as  a  warrior  and  still  more  renowned  as  a  pil- 
grim, and  who  is  the  first  prince  of  his  house  whose  name 
has  found  its  way  into  the  general  history  of  France.     He 
overthrew  his  brother-in-law  Conon  of  Britanny  in  one  or 
992.       more  pitched  battles,  which  French,  as  well  as  Breton  and 
HiB  war     Angevin,  writers  thought  worthy  of  record.     He  was  also 

of  Chartree.  ^i^g^^g^  ^  &  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^  neighbour  Odo  the  Second, 
Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  the  grandson  of  the  famous 
Theobald,  a  war  which  passed  on  as  an  inheritance 
to  the  next  generation,  and  which  proved  the  origin  of  the 
first  entanglements  between  Normandy  and  Anjou.^  It 
soimds  like  an  incursion  from  another  hemisphere,  when 
^  we  read  how  Aldebert,  Count  of  Perigueux,  Perigueux 

with  its  cupolas  and  its  Roman  tower,  far  away  in  the 

heart  of  Aquitaine,  appeared  as  an  ally  of  the  Angevin 

Fulk  gainB  Count.     He  took  Tours  and  gave  it  to  Fulk,  but  the 

and  lones 

Toon.        citizens  were  ill  disposed  to  their  new  master,  and  Odo 

^^    .    recovered  it  after  a  short  time.    Later  in  his  reign,  Fulk 

PontlevoiB.  defeated  Odo  in  a  great  battle  at  Pontlevois  in  the  territory 
J016. 


^  See  the  story  of  Fulk  and  King  Lewie  From-beyond-Sea  in  the  Gesta, 
p.  245.  The  proverb  was  a  favoorite  with  our  Heniy  the  Firsts  and  was 
at  least  approved  by  the  Ghreat  William.    See  Will.  Malms,  y.  590. 

*  *'  Grisa  goneUa  '*  -^  **  grisa  tunica."    Gest.  Cons.  2^6,  247. 

»  See  Appendix  P.  * 

•  \  *  Ck>unt  Maurice,  who,  in  the  Gesta  (249),  comes  between  Geoffirey 

Qrisegonelle  and  Fulk  Nerra,  finds  no  place  in  the  list  given  by  Fulk  Be- 
chin,  and  is  rejected  by  the  authors  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates. 

^  See  Appendix  P. 
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of  Ttmraine,  and  afterwardfi  gtuned  or  recovered  Sftumur.  oHiP.  tui. 
We   have  already  met  with  him  in  the  character  of  a     1031. 
mediator  between  conteoditig  candidates  for  the  Crown  of 
IVancej'  and  he  appears  also  tn  the  leas  honourable  light  of 
an  assassin,  who  removed  a  courtier  of  King  Biobert  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  plans  of  his  own  termagant  niece 
Qneen  Constance.'    We  hear  abo  heavy  complaints  of  him 
as   a  violator  of  ecclesiastical  role,  by   setting  up  the 
nsorped  aathority  of  the  See  of  Rome  against  tiie  rigfits 
of  the  independent  metropolitans  of  Chral.^     But  he  is  Hia  pilcri- 
perhaps  best  known  for  hie  two  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  If^^ojs. 
Sepalohre,  for  the  ready  ingennity  which  he  displayed 
on  his  first  journey,  and  for  the  extreme  of  penitential 
humiliation  by  which  he  edified  all  men  on  the  seoond.' 
Less  happy  in  fab  private  than  in  his  public  career,  he  was 
troubled  in  his  last  years  by  a  rebellion  of  his  son  ;*  be  was 
chaiged,  truly  or  falsely,  with  the  murder  of  one  wife,  and 

'  See  ToL  L  p.  510. 

'  According  to  R.  OUb«r(iu.  1), he  lent  UBaMiiu,who  muTderad  Hugb, 
the  oonrtier  in  quMtion,  befbm  tbe  King**  «y«.  He  numlar  U  done, 
Mooiding  to  good  Bngtiih  precedent,  at  ■  hoDtmg-pkrty,  wluoh  perti^a 
make*  the  ator;  %  little  nupicioui.     Bee  toL  L  p.  366. 

'  Fnlk  founded  a  monartei^  near  Lochee,  in  honoor  of  the  Cheralnai 
and  Seimphim,  and  applied  to  Hugh,  Arohbiahop  of  Toun,  to  oomeorata 
the  chorch.  The  Primate  nfoeed,  nnlaas  Folk  mtored  some  alienated 
piiMinMiiiiiiii  of  hii  we.  Fulk  then  went  to  Borne  with  well  atored  moneT- 
bagi,  hy  the  help  of  which  he  peimaded  P<^  John — which  of  all  the 
Jolma  oontooporaiy  with  Fulk  we  are  not  told — to  aeod  a  Cardinal  to 
oonaecrat*  it.  The  Biahope  of  Gaul  wcm  horrified  at  thin  invaaion  of  thut 
righta,  and  divine  Tengeanoe  showed  iteelf  bj  the  church  Imng  hlowD  down 
on  the  night  following  ita  oonaecnation.  B.  Glaber,  iL  4,  copied  in  die 
Oe«t>  Canmlnm,  151.  Budolf  takea  thia  opportunity  to  tet  fortli  bit 
theory  of  the  Papal  Mttboiity,  whiob  i*  well  worth  itndying,  and  which 
brektbca  in  ita  fuln^a  the  apirit  of  the  later  GaUiMUi  libertiet.  The 
Btaltop  of  Borne  ia  the  fint  of  Bithopa,  but  he  may  not  interfne  wiA  the 
dioceaan  jnriadiotion  of  any  cd  hia  breUnen. 

•  On  Fulk'i  pilgrimage,  see  Fnlc  Reob.  p.  133.  Qeat.  Coninl.  151. 
WilL  Uafana.  iiL  135.  Hie  Chroniolw  of  Sunt  Huentiui  makea  him 
die,  "  nt  dicitur, "  on  pilgrimage  in  1031- 

*  See  at  length  WiU.  Malm>.  u.  a. 
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CHAP.  Tnz.  with  driving  another  from  him  by  ill-treatment.^     A  reign 
of  unusual  length  made  him^  during  a  few  years^  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Oreat  William^  and  at  last  he  left  his 
dominions  to  a  son  under  whom  Normans  and  Angevins 
met  for  the  first  time  in  open  warfare. 
Ckoffirey         This  son^  G^offirey  by  name^  rgoieed  in  the  surname  of 
1040.         Martel^  which  he  bestowed  upon  himself  to  express  the 
heavy  blows  which^  like  the  victor  of  Tours^  he  dealt 
around  upon  all  his  enemies.^     He  began  his.  career  in  his 
father's  lifetime.      A  dispute  for  the   possession  of  the 
County  of  Saintonge  led  to   a  war    between   him  and 
WiUiam  the   Sixth  or  the  Fat^  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and 
He  im-       Couut  of  Poitou.^     Geoffircy  was  successful ;  he  took  the 
William  of  Aquitanian  prince  prisoner^  and  kept  him  in  close  bondage, 
A^rifaT*  *^^  ^^  ^^®  Eustacia  ransomed  him   at  a  heavy  price. 
1033*         According  to  one  version,  the  ransom  consisted  only  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  spoil  or  contribution  of  the  monasteries 
of  his  Duchy.     Others  however  assert  that  it  was  nothing 
short  of  the  cession  of  Bourdeaux  and  other  cities,  and  an 
engagement  to  pay  tribute  for  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
Three  days  after  this  hard  bought  deliverance,  William 
died.     Immediately    afterwards,    or,   according    to    some 
accoimts,   in   the   course   of  the   year   before,    Oeo£frey 
married  Agnes,  the  step-mother  of  his  victim,  the  widow 
of  William's  father,  William  the  Fifth  or  the  Great.     The 
marriage  was,  on  some   ground  or    other,    branded    as 
incestuous^  and  it  was  this  imprisonment  of  William  and 


>  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Bates,  ii.  838. 

'  Falk,  p.  933.  "  Propter  qua  omnia  beUa,  et  propter  magnanimitatem 
qnam  ibi  exeroebat,  merito  MartelluB  nominatus  est,  quasi  suoe  conterena 
hostes."  Wniiam  of  ICalmesbury  (iii.  231)  oaUs  him  '*Gftufredus  oogno- 
mento  Martellus,  quod  ipse  sibi  usurpaverat,  quia  videbatur  sibi  felicitate 
quAdam  omnes  obsistentee  contundere.*'  Another  account  makes  the  name 
derived  from  the  trade  of  Oeofirey's  foster-fiither,  a  blacksmith,  something 
like  Donald  of  the  Hammer  in  Scottish  story. 

'  On  the  whole  stoiy,  see  Appendix  Q. 
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this  marriage  with  Agnes  which^  we  are  told,  gave  rise  in  ohap.  tiu. 
some  way  to  G-eoffirej^s  rebellion  against  his  &ther  and  to  ^|^^^ 
the  discord  between  Fulk  and  his  second  wife  Hildegardis  against  hi* 
the  mother  of  Greoffirey.  1033. ' 

The  imprisonment  of  William  of  Aqoitaine  evidently 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  men's  minds  at  the  time; 
but  it  was  the  standing  war  with  the  house  of  Chartres 
which  brought  Anjou  into  direct  collision  with  Normandy^ 
and  thereby^  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  into  connexion 
with  England.     The  last  enei^es  of  Odo  were  mainly  L^t  dmjs 
directed  to  objects  remote  from  Anjou,  and  even  fromchaitrw. 
Chartres  and  Blois.     He  was  one  of  the  party  which 
opposed  the  succession  of  King  Henry,  and  in  so  doing  he 
must  have  crossed  the  policy  of  Henry's  great  champion 
Duke  Bobert.     In  a  war  which  followed  with  the  King  Hi^  war 
Odo  was  unsuccessful,^  but  his  mind  was  now  set  uponHeQjy/^^ 
greater  things.    Already  Count  of  Champagne,  he  aimed  ^^^ 
at  restoring  the  great  frontier  state  between  the  Eastern  tempt  on 
and  the  Western  Franks,  at  reigning  as  King  of  Bur-  dom  dT* 
gundy,  of  Lotharingia,  perhaps  of  Italy.    After  meeting  Burgundy, 
for  a  while  with  some  measure  of  success,  he  was  at  hib* defeat 
last  defeated  and  slain  by  Duke  Gozelo,  the  father  of  J^^^*** 
Godfrey  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,^  in  a  battle  near  1037. 
Bar  in  the  Upper  Lotharingia.^     His  great  schemes  died 
with  him.    His  sons  were  only  Counts  and  not  Elings,  and 
their  father's  dominions  were  divided  betweeu  thqm.     The 
sons  of  both  of  them  obtained  settlements  in  England,  His  boub 
and  a  grandson  of  one  figures  largely  in  English  history,  ^nd  llieo- 
Stephen  reigned  in  Champagne;   his  son  Odo  married ^^^' 
a  sister  of  the  Conqueror,  and  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
his   brother-in-law^s  bounty  in  England.^    Theobald  in«> 
herited  Blois  and  Chartres.      Ilis  son   Stephen  married 

'  See  the  Chronicle  in  Duoh^e,  Rer.  Frano.  Scriptt.  iv.  97. 

^  See  above,  p.  97.  *  See  Appendix  P, 

*  See  Appendix  K. 
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OHAP.  vin.  William's  danghter  Adela,  and  thereby  became  father  of 
Their  wan  a  King  of  the  English.    But  at  present  we  have  to  deal 
Henry  wad  with  Connt  Theobald  as  a  vassal  of  France  at  varianoe 
G^*^ftw     ^th  his  overlord,  as  a  neighbour  of  Anjou  inheriting  the 
hereditary  enmity  of  his  forefathers.     Tonraine^  part  of 
which  was  already  possessed  by  Gteo&ey,'^  and^  above  all^  the 
metropolitan  city  of  Tomrs,  were  ever  the  great  objects  of 
Angevin  ambition.     It  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  Henry,  when  he  formally  deprived  the  rebel  Theobald  of 
Geoffiney     that  fiunous  city,  and  bestowed  it  by  a  royal  grant  on  the 
Tquxb  m  a  Count  of  AnjoQ.'    Oeoffi^y  was  not  slow  to  press  a  claim 
S^X^a^  at  once  fresh  and  most  plausible.    He  advanced  on  the  city 
imprisons    to  assert  his  rights  by  force.    Saint  Martin,  we  are  specially 
1044.         told,  favoured  the  enterprise.^    The  brothers  resisted  in 
vain.     Stephen  was  put  to  flight;    Theobald  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  compelled,  like  William  of  Aquitaine,  to 
obtain  his  freedom  by  the  surrender  of  the  city.^ 

Both  French  and  Angevin  writers  agree  in  describing 
Greoffrey  as  taking  possession  of  Tours  with  the  full  consent 
of  King  Henry.  Yet,  in  the  first  glimpse  of  Angevin 
affairs  given  us  by  our  Norman  autiborities,  the  relaticms 
between  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  Count  of  Anjou 

'  Folk  (p.  233)  describes  the  cession  made  by  Theobald  to  Geoffi«y,  and 
adds,  "  Pars  autem  alia  Tnronici  pagi  dbi  contigerftt  possessione  paternlL" 
We  have  seen  that  the  Coimts  of  Anjou  held  Amboiae  and  Loches. 

'  This  grant  is  distinctly  asserted,  not  only  by  Fulk  (n.  s.),  '*  Ez  Tolnn- 
tate  Regis  Henrid  aooepit  donum  Turonioae  civitatis  ab  ipso  Bege,*'  bat 
also  by  R.  Glaber  (v.  2),  followed  by  Gesta  Cons.  956,  **  Contigit  nt . .  Rex, 
ablato  ab  iisdem  dondnio  Toronica  orbis*  daret  illud  Gozfredo  oognomento 
Taditi,  filio  scilicet  Fulconis  jam  dicti  Andegavorum  comitis.'*  The  Norman 
writers  of  conive  know  nothing  of  all  this,  and  makeCreoffrey  an  unprovoked 
aggressor. 

'  R.  Olaber  (v.  2)  describes  Geeffiney's  yictoiy  and  the  captivity  of 
Theobald,  and  adds,  "Nulli  dubium  est,  beato  Martino  auxiliante,  qui 
ilium  pib  invocaveraty  suomm  inimioorum  victorem  exstitisse." 

*  On  the  captivity  of  Theobald,  see  Fulk,  p.  233.   Gesta  Cons,  (largely  * 
after  R.  Glaber),  256.  Chronn.  Andd.  a.  1044,  ap*  Labbe,  i.  276, 187.  Will. 
Pict.  86.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  iS.    Will.  Malms,  iii.  231.    R,  Glaber  is  also 
followed  by  Hugo  Flav.  (Labbe,  i.  186.  Pertz,  viii.  403). 
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are  set  forth  in  an  exactly  opposite  light.      Geoffrey  is  PHip.  vm, 
engaged  in  a  lebellions  war  against  Heniy,  and  the  Duke  ^|"^in_ 
of  the   NoTinane  appears  simply  to  discharge  his  feudal  Henry 
dnty  to  his  lord,  and  to  return  the  obligation  incurred  by  GeoS^y. 
the   King's  prompt  and  effectual  help   at  Val-es-duuee.^  '°*  ' 
lliefle  two  accounts  are  in  no  way  inconsiBtcnt ;    in  the 
space  of  four  years  the  relations  between  the  King  and  so 
dangerous  a  vassal  as  Geofire^  may  very  well  have  changed. 
Henry  may  well  have  foand  that  it  was  not  sound  policy 
to  foster  the  growth  of  one  whose  blows  might  easily  be 
extended  &om  Counts  to  Kings.     The  campaign  which 
followed  is   dwelt  on   at  great  length  by  our  Norman 
aathorities  and  is  cat  fflgnificantly  short  by  the  Angcvina. 
In  its  course,  we  are  told,  William  guned  the  highest  Pmona) 
reputation.     The  troops  of  Normandy  surpassed  in  number  tvauam." 
the  united  contingents  of  the  King  and  of  all  his  other 
vassals.'      The  Duke's  courage  and   conduct   were  pre* 
eminent^  and  they  won  him  the  first  place  in  the  King's 
counsels.^    Bnt  on  one  point  Henry  had  to  remonstrate 
with  his  valiant  ally.     He  was  forced,  says  the  pitnegyrist, 
to  warn  both   William  himself  and  the  chief  Norman 
leaden  against  the  needless  exposure  of  so  precious  a  life.* 

'  WilL  Pict.  Si.  "TidMitadiBem  port  Inec  ipae  Beffi  Sde  etudiosusimi 
reddidit,  rogBtiu  ftb  to  kanlium  oonttA  qaoadun  inimidseimns  ei  nttjua 
potentiaaimoa  >d  offlciendnm."  Thig  writer  ia  vny  oonfasc)  in  his  cbro- 
DoIog7  rf  ths  war,  plaoiiig  tba  dsteila  kboDl  Domfroat  and  A]eD9<]n  at  a 
long  diitaoM  from  thu  p«nigc  which  teeau  to  record  the  liEginDing  of 
hovtiljtiea. 

■  lb.  "  Comobjuit  FrancigeiuB,  qood  iavidia  non  oami  vellct,  eieroitnm 
dednctom  i  Nonuuiiul  wlA  i«gio  mftjanm,  omiuqiie  ooUugio,  quuitum 
■ddnionnt  Tel  miieimot  Comitea  plnrimi." 

'  lb.  83.  "Rei  n  quam  libenter  proponeb&t  ooiwulthTiilii,  et  muima 
qnaqne  ad  «jiu  genb«t  Mntentiain,  snteponaiu  Id  psnpicientiiL  ooiuDlti 
meliorii  eoni  mmibiu." 

*  lb.  ■'Umciim  id  Tedsr^ebat,  quod  ntmihin  periculis  olijectabat  se, 
ac  plemmqae  pngnant  queritabat,  deenirsu  palam  com  denii*  nut  paucn- 
oribttB.  NoimaoDDfl  etiam  primates  obaocnbat,  no  oommitti  prceliom 
vel  Uriaidmiuii   ante  manicipiDm  aliqood  paterantnr ;  metuena  ndelicet 
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OHAP.  vm.  William  at  no  time  of  his  life  ever  shrank  from  danger^ 
and  we  may  be  sure  that^  at  this  time  of  his  life  especially, 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  practice  of  war  in  all  its 
forms.  But  William's  impulses  were  already  under  the 
control  of  his  reason.  He  knew,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  «iy 
man,  that  to  plunge  himself  into  needless  dangers,  and  to 
run  the  risk  of  hairbreadth  scapes,  was  no  part  of  the  real 
duty  of  a  prince  or  a  general.  But  he  also  knew  that  it 
was  mainly  by  exploits  of  this  kind  that  he  must  dazzle 
the  minds  of  his  own  generation,  and  so  obtain  that 
influence  over  men  which  was  needful  for  the  great  schemes 
of  his  life.^  In  any  other  point  of  view,  one  would  say  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  William's  policy  to  win  the  reputation 
of  a  knight-errant  at  the  expense  of  making  for  himself 
a  lasting  and  dangerous  enemy  in  the  Count  of  Anjou. 

Pontion  of  The  undisputed  dominions  of  the  two  princes  nowhere 
touched  each  other.  But  between  them  lay  a  country 
closely  connected  both  with  Normandy  and  with  Anjou, 
and  over  which  both  William  and  Gteo&ej  asserted  rights. 
This  was  the  County  of  Maine,  a  district  which  was  always 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  later  acquisitions  of  Biolf,^ 
but  of  which  the  Norman  Dukes  had  never  taken  practical 
possession.  The  history  of  the  Cenomannian  city  and  pro- 
vince will  be  more  fittingly  sketched  at  another  stage  of  Wil- 
liam's career;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  G^eoffirey  was  now 
practiced  sovereign  of  Maine,  in  the  character  of  protector, 
guardian,  or  conqueror  of  the  young  Count  Hugh,  the  son 
of  the  famous  Herbert,  sumamed  Wake-tke'dog.^    William 

oocaBurum  yirtutem  ostentando,  in  quo  regni  sui  prosidiam  firmiasimtim  et 
omamentum  Bplendidissuniun  reponebat." 

'  William  of  Poitiers'  theory  of  William's  rashness  (83)  is  not  very  clear ; 
*'G»terum  qiuB  velut  immoderatam  fortitudinis  ostentationem  mnltoper^ 
dissnadebat  Bex  atque  castigabat,  ea  nos  fervidsB  atqne  animosie  atali  aut 
ofido  adfloribimus."  >  g^  y^^^  |^  p  ^^^ 

'  Gesta  I>om.  Ambasiens.  ap.  D'Acheiy,  iii.  ^73.  «Quidam  Comes 
pemimium  juvenis  Herbertus,  cognomento  EvigU<mi  Canem,**  See  Pal- 
grave,  iii.  740. 
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and  Oeoffireythus  became  immediate  neighbours^  and  Geof-  ohat.  vm. 
&®7^  with  the  craft  of  his  house^  knew  how  to  strike  a  blow 
where  William  was  weakest.  Two  chief  fortresses  guarded  l^e  fort- 
the  frontier  between  Maine  and  Nonhandy.   Each  com-  Domfront 
manded  its  own  valley,  its  own  approach  into  the  heart  of  J^^^^' 
the  Norman  territory ;  each  watched  over  a  stream  flowing 
from    Norman   into  Cenomannian  ground.    These  were 
Domfront  towards  the  western,  and  AIen9on  towards  the 
eastern,  portion  of  the  frontier.    Domfront  commanded  the 
region  watered  by  the  Mayenne  and  its  tributaries,  while 
Alen9on  was  the  key  of  the  valley  of  the  Sarthe,  the  keeper 
of  the  path  which  led  straight  to  the  minster  of  Seez  and 
to  the  donjon  of  Fklaise.  Of  these  two  strongholds,  AIen9on 
stood  on  Norman,  Domfront  on  Cenomannian  soil.^    But 
Norman  writers  maintained  that  Domfront,  no  less  than 
Alen9on,  was  of  right  a  Norman  possession,  both  fortresses 
alike  having  been  reared  by  the  licence  of  Richard  the 
Good.'     But  even  Alen9on,  whatever  may  have  been  its  Disloyalty 
ongin,  was  at  this  time  far  from  bemg  a  sound  member 
of  the  Norman  body-politic.     As  a  lordship  of  William 
Talvas,  it  shared  in  the  ambiguous  character,  half  Norman, 
half  French,  which  attached  to  all  the  border  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Belesme.   And,  as  events  presently  showed,  its 
inhabitants  shared  most  fully  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 

^  Odo  might  &ncy  from  the  words  of  William  of  Jimii^^  (vii.  i8), 
'*  Coepit  Normanniam  rapinis  yehementer  demoliri,  intra  Danfrontia  castnmi 
BeditioBiB  custodibos  immissis/'  that  Domfront  was  now  Norman.  Bat  it  is 
dear  from  William  of  Poitiers  (86)  that  it  was,  as  a  town  of  Maine,  in 
Geoffrey's  possession  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  "  WiUelmus  .  .  adibat 
com  exeroita  teiram  AndegaTonsem,  nt  reddens  taUonem  primo  abali- 
enaret  Ganfredo  Damfr>ontam,  post  reciperit  Alentiom."  So  William  of 
Malmesbnxy  (iii.  331),  "  Damfrantom,  quod  erat  tono  oomitis  Andegavorom, 
obsidione  ooronaYit."    So  also  Roman  de  Eou»  9381 ; 

**  Alen9on  ert  de  Normendie 
E  Danfronz  del  Maine  partie." 

'  Will.  Pict.  89.  "  Perhibent  homines  antiquioris  memoris,  caaira  hsMs 
ambo  Comitis  Bicardi  oonoessa  esse  fundata,  nnom  intra  alteram,  proadm^ 
fines  Normanniv.'* 
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OBAP.  viD»  Lord  of  Alen9on  had  cursed  the  Bastard  in  hk  cradle.^ 

We  are  told  also  that  the  citizens  both  of  Alen9on  and 

of  Domfront  disliked  the  rule  of  William^  on  acoonnt  of  the 

strict  justice  which  he  administered  and  the  checks  which  he 

put  on  their  marauding  practices.^    This  complaint  sounds 

rather  as  if  it  came  from  turbulent  barons  than  from 

burghers;  jret  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  botghers  of  a 

frontier  town^  especially  on  a  frontier  which  was  very  doubt- 

ful  and  ill  defined^  may  have  indulged  in  those  breacheB 

of  the  peace  which  it  was  William's  greatest  praise,  both 

in  Normaindy  and  in  England^  to  chastise  without  mercy. 

Alen^on     At  any  rate^  the  people  of  Alen^on  were  thoroughly  dis- 

^G«lof-     loyal  to  Normandy^  and  they  willingly  received  the  Angevin 

^^'  Count  and  his  garrison.^    William  returned  the  blow  of 

William      Oeoffirey^s  hammer  in  kind.     Leaving  Alen^on  for  a  while 

D^fi^t  •  ^  itself^  he  crossed  the  frontier^  Angevin  or  Cenomannian 

as  we  may  choose  to  call  it^  and  laid  siege  to  Domfront. 

his  (mrploitf  On  his  march  he  fotmd  that  treason  was  not  wholly  ex- 

tinguishedj  even  among  his  own  troops.     He  had  gone 

on  a  foraging  or  plundering  party  with  fifty  horse  ;^ 

a  traitor^  a  Norman  noble^  sent  word  of  his  whereabout 

to  the  defenders  of  the  town^  who  sent  forth^  we  are  told^ 

three  hundred  horse  and  seven  hundred  foot  to  attack  the 

Duke  unexpectedly.    It  sounds  like  romance  when  we  read 


on  the  vay. 


1  See  above,  p.  186.  So  William  of  Mahnesbcuy  ^  251),  "Proiu»  in 
perfidiam  habitatoribaa." 

'  Will.  Piet.  87.  "Defiorre  haadqnaqaam  volebant  dominnm  sab  qvo 
lieenter  qvuMtam  latrociniui  oontraherint :  qYiali  ctmaak  fuerant  sedncti  in- 
habitantee  Alentinnu'*  He  then  goes  on  with  one  of  his  pttn^gyrios  on 
William's  stem  justioe. 

*  Tb.  861.   *'  Inhabitatores  ad  se  pronos  reppererat.*' 

*  lb.  87.  "  Ubi  approrimahatnr  Danfiroato,  com  equitibos  diveitit  qnin- 
qnaginta,  aecephm  quce  tUppmdmn  ausftreid"  Bat  this  curious  euphemism 
for  what  one  would  have  thou^t  in  those  days  hardly  needed  apology  is 
explained  in  the  next  sentence,  '*  Prada.  autem  index  ^Mt^ii^Tiiff  prodidit 
ipsom  qnidam  ex  Nonnsomis  majoribus,  intimans  qub  ant  cur  ierit^  ei 
qvikm  paucis  oomitatus,  atque  hunc  esse  qui  mortem  fugtp  pneferret." 
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that  William  at  onoe  charged  and  overthrew  the  horseman  gbap.  vm. 
nearest  to  him^  that  the  rest  were  seized  with  a  sadden 
panic  and  took  to  flighty  that  the  Doke  and  his  little  band 
chased  them  to  the  gates  of  Domfront^  and  that  William 
earried  off  one  prisoner  with  his  own  hands.'  Such  stories 
are  no  donbt  greatly  exaggerated ;  the  details  may  often  he 
pore  invention;  but,  as  contemporary  exaggerations  and 
inventions^  they  show  the  kind  of  merit  which  Normans 
then  looked  for  in  their  rulers^  and  they  show  the  kind  of 
exploit  of  which  William  himself  was  thought  capable. 
And  the  perfectly  casual  mention  of  the  traitor  in  theTnitorein 
Norman  camp  k  instraotive  in  another  way.  We  have  ^:Lv. 
here  no  doubt  merely  an  example  of  what  often  hap- 
pened, and  the  way  in  which  treason  is  spoken  of  as 
an  everyday  matter  sets  vividly  before  us  the  difficulties 
with  which  William,  even  now  after  the  victory  of  Val- 
^-dunes,  had  stiU  to  contend  at  every  step.^ 

William  now  laid  si^e  to  Domfront.  The  town  was  Siege  of 
strong  both  by  its  fortifications  and  by  its  natural  position. 
The  spirit  of  the  citizens  was  high,  and  they  were  fturthar 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a  chosen  body  of  Angevin 
troops  sent  by  Count  Geoffrey.  An  assault  was  hopeless 
where  two  steep  and  narrow  paths  were  the  only  ways  by 
which  the  fortress  could  be  approached  even  on  foot.^ 
William  surrounded  it  with  four  towers,^  and  the  Norman 
army  sat  down  before  it.  The  Duke  was  foremost  in  every 
attack,  in  every  ambush,  in  every  night  march  to  cut  off 

^  WOl.  Piet.  87.   '*  Capinm  sxexb  nniim  numibiu  retiiiuit.*' 
'  Compare,  on  the  dbances  of  treason  near  William's  person,  those  re- 
markable expressions  of  William  of  Jvam^gee  (vii  4)  which  have  been 
already  quoted  in  p.  400. 

*  WHL  PIct.  87.  "Celerem  irruptionem  situ  oppidi  denegabai  omni 
robori  sire  pentiv;  qinim  soopnlormn  asperitas  pedites  etiam  detnibaiet, 
pnster  qm'Sngnstis  itmeribns  dnobns  atqne  ardnis  aocederent.'*  There  is 
here  something  of  the  Norman  trust  in  cavaliy ;  there  is  a  feding  as  if 
a  place  where  horsemen  wen  of  no  nse  had  some  nnikimess  aboat  it. 

*  lb.  *^  Castella  eiroumponit  quatuor." 
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cEAP.  vni.  the  approach  of  those  who  sought  to  bring  either  messages 

or  provisions  to  the  besieged  town.^     Yet  we  are  told  that 

he  found  himself  so  safe  in  the  enemj^s  country  that  he 

ofben  enjoyed  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking^  for 

which  the  neighbouring  woods  afforded  special  opportu- 

1048.1049.  nities.'    The  siege  had  continued  for  some  time  in  this 

way,  and  it  was  now  seemingly  winter^^  when  news  was 

brought  that  Count  Geoffirey  was  advancing  with  a  large 

Gooffrey     force  to  the  relief  of  the  town.    A  tale  of  knight-errantiy 

reliere        foUows^  the  main  substance  of  which^  coming  as  it  does  from 

^X"-^*-  a  oontemporaiy  writer,  we  have  no  ground  for  disbeUeving, 

even  though  some  details  may  have  been  heightened  to 

enhance  the  glory  of  William.     The  story  is  worthy  of 

attention  as  showing  that^  amid  all  the  apparent  rudeness 

of  the  timeSj  some  germs  of  the  later  follies  of  chivalry  had 

already  begun  to  show  themselves.    As  the  Angevin  army 

Messages    approached^  William  sent  a  message  to  Geoffrey  by  the 

William      hands  of  two  of  his  chosen  friends^  two  youths  who  had 

f"^  ^Ea^i  ff^^'^^  ^P  ^o^g  wi^^  tii^^  ^^^  who  were  destined  to  share 
example  of  with  him  in  all  his  greatest  dangers  and  greatest  successes, 
errantly.  Both  were  men  who  lived  to  be  famous  in  English 
history^  Roger  of  Montgomery^  the  son-in-law  of  the 
terrible  Talvas^^  and  William^  the  son  of  that  Osbem  who 
had  lost  his  life  through  his  faithfulness  to  his  master.^ 
These  two  trusty  companions  were  sent  to  see  Count  Geof- 
freyj  and  to  get  from  him  an  explanation  of  his  purpose. 
Geoffrey  told  them  that^  at  daybreak  the  next  mornings 

^  WilL  Piot.  87.  '' Aliquando  perdius  et  pemox  equitans,  vel  in  abditis 
oocultus  explorat,  si  qui  offendantur  aut  commeatum  advectantes,  aat  in 
legatione  directi,  aut  pabulatoribus  sub  insidiantes." 

'  lb.  "Est  regio  ilia  silvisabundansferarumferaciBsimis.  Sc^faLcowum^ 
aapimme  accipitrum  volatu  oblectatur.'*  The  distinction  between  the  use 
of  falcons  and  that  of  hawks — did  William  stoop  to  the  sparrow-hawk  f — is 
worth  the  notice  of  those  who  are  versed  in  the  minuter  technicalities  of 
animal  torture. 

3  lb.  ''Non  loci  difScultas,  aut  ssevitia  hiemis,'^  &c. 

*  See  above,  pp.  185,  196.  '  See  above,  p.  198. 
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he     would  come  and  beat  up  William's  quarters  before  ohap.  vm. 

Domfront.     There  should  be  no  mistake  about  his  person ; 

he  would  be  known  by  such  a  dress^  such  a  shield^^  such 

a  coloured  horse.    The  Norman  messengers  answered  that 

he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  come  so  far  as  the  Norman 

quarters ;  he  whom  he  sought  would  come  and  visit  him 

nearer  home.     Duke  William  would  be  ready  for  battle^ 

i^th  such  a  horse^  such  a  dress^  such  manner  of  weapons.' 

The  Normans  appeared  the  next  mornings  eager  for  fight^ 

and  their  Duke  the  most  eager  among  them.^    But  noOeoflkrey 

enemy  was  there  to  await  them ;  before  the  Normans  came 

in  sight,  the  Count  of  Anjou  and  his  host  had  decamped. 

Greoffi^y  doubtlessj  like  some  later  generals,  retired  only  for 

strategical  reasons;  but  the  Norman  writers  can  see  no 

nobler  motive  for  his  conduct  than  his  being  seized  with 

a  sudden  panic.'*    Here,  and  throughout  the  war,  the  lions 

^  WiU.  Pict.  88.  '*  PnesignAt  qnalem  in  prcBlio  eqaum  nt  habitunis, 
quale  Bcntam,  qiudem  yeBtitnm."  The  device  on  the  shield  was  therefore 
■till  left  to  the  fanoy  of  the  wearer.  Had  the  Counts  of  Anjou  already 
possessed  hereditary  armorial  bearings,  the  Normans  could  hardly  hare 
needed  to  be  told  what  kind  of  shield  Geoffk^  would  carry. 

'  lb.    '^nii  contra  opus  non  esse  respondent  instituto  eum  itinere 
longiiis  &tigari.     Nam  continub  propter  quern  vadit  adfore.     Equum 
▼ioissim  domini  sui  prsesignanty  vestitum,  et  aima."    Here,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  no  special  mention  of  the  shield  ;  it  comes  under  the  general  . 
bead  of  **  arma." 

It  is  almost  profiination  to  compare  warfisire  of  this  sort  with  the  patriot 
struggle  at  lialdon,  yet  there  is  in  aU  this  something  analogous  to  Briht- 
noth's  over-duTalry  in  allowing  the  Northmen  to  cross  the  river.  See  vol. 
i.  p.  300.  But  Brihtnoth  may  after  all  have  had  a  reason  for  his  conduct. 
Gf.  Herod,  v.  118. 

'  The  reason  given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  for  the  Duke^s  special 
seal  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  that  I  ever  came  across.  "  Omnium 
aoerrimus  ipse  Dux  inurget  accelerantes.  Tyrannum  fortasse  absumi 
desiderabat  adolescens  piissimus;  quod  ex  omnibus  pneclaris  fitctis  pul- 
oerrimum  judicavit  Senatus  Latinus  et  Atheniensis."  The  instances  of 
lynmnioide  collected  by  Jean  Petit  (see  Hist.  Fed.  Gk>v.  i.  383)  are 
strange  enough,  but  the  idea  of  William  gaining  the  honours  of  a  Timoledn 
by  slaying  G^£&ey  in  battle  beats  them  all. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  *'Subitaneo  tenore  constematus  Gaufredus,  adversA  aoie 
neodum  oonspectA,  profugio  salutem  suam  cum  agmine  toto  committit." 
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OHAP.  vm.  stand  in  need  of  a  painter^  or  rather  their  painters  sud* 

denly  refuse  to  do  their  duty.    We  have  no  Angevin 

account  of  the  siege  of  Domfront  to  set  against  our  eyi- 

dently  highly  coloured  Norman  picture. 

wmiam         The  whole  country  now  lay  open  for  William  to  hairy ; 

saddeniy    but  he  knew  better  than  to  waste  time  and  energy  on 

tLdW-^^'™^^  usdess  ravages.^     He  determined  rather  to  strike 

ideges  the   another  sudden  blow.    Leaving  a  force  before  Dom&ont^ 

he  marched  all  nightj  through  the  enemy^s  country^  along 

the  course  of  the  Mayenne^  passing  by  Mehendin^  Pointel^ 

and  Saint-Samson.'     He  thus  suddenly  appeared  before 

Alenfon  with  the  morning  light.^     A  bridge  over  the 

Sarthcj  strongly  fortified  with   a  ditch  and  a  palisade^ 

divided  the  Norman  bom.  the  Cenomannian  territory.^ 

This  bridge  now  served  as  a  barrier  against  a  Duke  of 

the  Normans  attacking  his  Own  town  from  the  Ceno- 

iDsults       mannian   side.      The  defenders  of  the   bridge^  whether 

William  at  Augcvins   or   disaffected   Normans^    received  the    Duke 

Aknfon.     yfi\^  the  grossest  personal  insult.    They  spread  out  skins 

and  leather  jerkins^  and  beat  them^   shoutings  ^'Hides^ 

Waoe  (9601)  makes  him  make  a  little  ahow  of  preparation  for  hatUe,  but 
he  presently  yields  to  the  wiser  advice  of  a  knight  who  oonnsels  flight. 
Waoe  (9537-9628)  puts  this  whole  story  later,  after  the  taking  of  Alenfon. 
He  adds  a  third  to  the  two  messengers  in  William  of  Poitiersy  namely 
William  llts-Thierry  (9539). 

^  Will.  Pict.  88.  "Novit  esse  pradentium  viotoris  temperare,  atqne 
non  satis  potentem  esse  qui  semet  in  potestate  ulsciscendi  continere  non 
possit.*'  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  18)  adds  another  reason ;  "  Boce 
adsunt  ezploratores,  Alencium  castrum  absque  suorum  detrimento  eum 
oapere  posse  nuntiantes."  This  is  his  first  m«ition  of  Alen9on. 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  9436  et  seqq. 

'  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.   "  Totft  nocte  equitans  diluculo  Alencium  venit.** 
*  William  of  Jumidges  (u.  s.)  merely  says, ''  In  quodam  munioipio  trans 
flumen  poeito."    Wace  is  much  fuller  (9440  et  aeqq.)  ; 

"  Alen9on  est  sor  Sfuiare  asis, 
Boec  devize  le  palz ; 
Normanz  sunt  devers  li  chastel, 
Et  ultre  Tewe  sunt  Mansel.*' 

He  then  goes  on  Ut  describe  the  bridge  and  its  defences. 
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ides  for  the  Tanner/^    The  Duke  of  the  NomumjB  had  ohap.  tux. 

ct^ed  a  merciful  and  generous  part  towards  the  rebels  of 

r&l-ds-dunes  and  Brionne;  but  the  grandson  of  Fulbert 

^f    Falaise  could  not  endure  the  jeers  thus  thrown  on  his 

lesoent  by  the  spindle  side.     Anything  like  a  personal 

Lxusult   is  commonly  far  more  unpardonable  in  princely 

ayes  than  a  real  injury.    The  one  act  of  cruelty  which 

Ertsdns  the  reign  of  our  great  Edward  is  the  slaughter  of    1396. 

Hie  inhabitants  of  Berwick  in  revenge  for  a  jesting  and 

xiot  very  intelligible  ballad  sung  against  him  from  the 

'walls.^     So  now  William  swore^  according  to  his  fashion^ 

by  the  Splendour  of  God^^  that  the  men  who  thus  mocked 

liim  should  be  dealt  with  like  a  tree  whose  branches  are 

cut   off  by  the  poUarding-knife.^      He  kept  his  word. 

^  WViL  Gem.  vii.  18.  "PeUes  enim  et  renones  ad  uyoriam  Ducis  yerbe- 
ravenuii,  ipiamque  peUiauuium  despeotivd  vodtavenuit,  e6  quod  parentes 
matria  ejus  peUiciarii  ezstiterant."    So  Waoe,  9458  ; 

**  Willeame  unt  aeez  oonyioi^ ;  U  peletien  aveit  asei ; 

Fluflun  feiz  li  unt  hud^  ;  Li  unt  oel  mestier  reproof, 

Lapd,  la  pd  cUparrMnUer,  £  par  contimire  d  par  vilt^.'* 

Pur  oeo  ke  k  Faieiae  fii  nes, 
Waoe  aeeiDB  to  wish  to  e^ade  the  Duke's  actual  kindred  with  the  professors 
of  the  unsaTOOxy  onft. 

'  Ajmales  Anglias  et  Scotije,  ap.  Riley,  Rishanger,  p.  373.    The  words 


"  Kyng  Bdward,  wanne  J>u  haTest  Berwio,  pike  >e» 
Wanne  ^  havest  geten,  dike  >e." 
Cfl  Peter  Langtoft,  ii.  37a.  Heame.    Compare  li^niliam's  indignation  at 
the  insults  offered  to  him  at  Exeter  (Will.  Idalms.  iii.    248 )b  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  much  less  savage  mood  there  than  that  at 
Aleagon.     Conqtare  also  the  indignation  of  James  the  Second,  at  the 
indignities  oiBared  to  him  by  the  fishennen  (Macanlay,  i.  569),  and  that 
of  William  the  Third  at  Sir  John  Fenwick's  impertinence  to  the  Queen 
(lb.  iv.  34). 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  9466  ; 

"Jura  par  la  resplendor  JH, 
Co  ert  suyent  sun  serement.*' 
*  This  yeiy  expressive  formula  comes  from  Wace,  9468  ; 
**  S'O  pot  eels  prendre,  malement       Ne  portemnt  ne  pi^  ne  puing. 
Lor  sera  oel  dit  achate  :  Ne  ne  verrunt  ne  prens  ne  loiDg." 

Dei  membres  serunt  eamwtdi. 
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CHAP.  vin.  A  vigorous  assault  was  made  upon  the  bridge.  Houses  were 
unroofed^  and  the  timbers  were  thrown  into  the  fosse.^ 
Fire  was  set  to  the  mass;  the  wood  was  dry,  the  flame 
spreadj  the  palisades  and  gates  were  burned  down,  and 

Betakes    William  was  master  of  the  bridge,  and  with  it  of  the        i 

the  town.  /»    «  i 

andmuti-  towu  of  Alen9on.  The  castle  still  held  out.  The  Con-  ^ 
priflonera.  9^®^^^i  faithful  to  his  fearful  oath,  now  gave  the  first  of 
that  long  list  of  instances  of  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing which  have  won  for  him  a  worse  name  than  many 
parts  of  his  character  really  deserve.  Thirty-two  of  the 
offenders  were  brought  before  him;  their  hands  and  feet 
were  cut  off,^  and  the  dismembered  limbs  were  thrown 
over  the  walls  of  the  castle,  as  a  speaking  menace  to  its 
defenders.^  The  threat  did  its  work;  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered, bargaining  only  for  safety  for  life  and  limb.^ 
AIen9on,  tower  and  town,  was  thus  taken  so  speedily 
that  William^s  panegyrist  says  that  he  might  renew  the 
boast  of  Csesar^  "  I  came ;  I  saw ;  I  conquered.''*    Leaving 

^  Roman  de  Boa,  9477. 

'  Will.  Oem.  viL  18.  *'  lUnBores  verd,  coram  omnibuB  infra  Alenoinm 
oonsistentibusy  manibiu  privari  juaait  et  pedibuB.  Nee  mora,  sicat  juseenii, 
triginta  duo  debilitati  sunt."  So  Roman  de  Rou,  9489  et  seqq.  William  of 
Poitiers  is  silent  altogether  both  as  to  the  yengeance  and  as  to  the  insult. 
Neither  subject  was  perhaps  altogether  agreeable  to  a  professed  panegyrist. 
But  William  cuts  the  whole  story  of  Aleufon  Tery  short 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  9493  ; 

'*  £1  chastel  fist  li  pi^  geter 
Por  eels  dedenx  espoanter.** 

*  Will.  Qem,  vii.  18.  "Custodes  autem  oastelli  tarn  seyeram  austeri- 
tatem  Duels  cognoscentes  timuerunt,  et  ne  similia  paterentur,  ilio6  portas 
aperuerunt,  Ducique  castellum  reddidenmt^  malentes  illud  reddere  qu2un 
cum  suorum  periculo  membrorum  tarn  grayia  tormenta  tolerare."  Wace 
(9500)  makes  the  terms 

"  Quitement  aler  8*en  poireient ; 
Salys  lur  membres  ^  salys  lur  oors." 
So  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii  331) ;  **  Alentini  se  dedidere,  pact!  mem- 
brorum salutem,*'    But  he  had  not  mentioned  the  mutilation. 

'  Will.  Pict.  89.  **  Oppidum  enim  natur&^  opere,  atque  armatur&  muni- 
tissimum  ade6  currente  proyentu  in  ejus  manum  yenit  ut  gloriari  his 
verbis  lioeret,  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici." 
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*  gamson   in  Alenjon,   the    Duke   hastened    back    to  cttAP.  vm. 
Dom&ont,  the  fiime  of  his  conquest  and  of  his  cruelty  JJ^^ 
going  before  him.     The  man  before  whom  Alenjon  had 
&Uen,  before  whom  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  had  fled  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  had  become  an  enemy  too  fearful 
for  the  men  of  Domfront  to  face.^    They  surrendered  on 
terms  somewhat  more  favourable  than  those  which  had 
^>«en  granted  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle  of  Alen9on; 
tney  were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  as  well  as  their 
lives  and  limbs.2    William  entered  Domfront,  and  dis- 
played  the  banner  of  Normandy  over  the  donjon.»    The 
town  henceforth  became  a  standing  menace  on  the  side 
of  Normandy  against    Maine,  and  it  formed,  together 
with  Alenpon,  the  jj^ain  defence  of  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  Duchy.    If  TjTjjjiam  undertook  the  war  to  discharge 
Mb  feudal  duty  towards  King  Henry,  he  certainly  did 
not  Jose  the  opportunity  for  permanently  strengthening 
his  own  domimo^^      In  feet,  in  our  Norman  accounts, 
the  King  of  the  ^{tVencIi  has  long  ago  slipped  away  from 
the  scene,  and  the    Oount  of  Chartres  has  vanished  along 
with  him.  Willistu.    ^^^^  Geoffrey  remain  the  only  figures 
in  the  foreground.      The  Duke,  having  secured  his  frontier,  William 

fnrtifinn 

marched,  aeenmigly  ^thout  resistance,  into  the  undoubted  Ambi^ras. 
territory  ot  Maine  ;   Iolo  there  fortified  a  castle  at  Ambits, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Bouen.^ 

The  men  ot  Alenfon  had  jeered  at  the  grandson  of  the 
Tanner;  but  the  sovereign  who  so  sternly  chastised  their 

*■  Win.  Pict.  89.  '*  PercQtit  citinim^  hie  rumor  DanfroDtinofl.  Diffi- 
denies  itaqne  atlas  ctipeo  se  liberandos  post  fugam  fiunosissimi  bellatoris 
Gaufredi  MarteUi/'  &c. 

'  Bomaa  de  Bou,  9624. 

'  lb.  9625 ; 

"  £  li  Dm  fist  sun  gon&non 

Leyer  h  porter  el  dangon." 
*  WilL  Gem.  vii.  i8-  Roman  de  Bou,  9631. 

VOL.    II.  ^ 
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OHAP.  vm.  jests  was  determined  to  show  that  the  baseness  of  his 
mother's  origin  in  no  way  hindered  him  from  promoting* 
his  kinsmen  on  the  mother's  side.  If  one  grandson  of 
Fulbert  wore  the  dueal  crown  of  Normandy,  another 
ahready  wore  the  mitre  of  Bayeux;  and  another  great 
promotion,  aknost  equivalent  to  adoption  into  the  ducal 
WiQiam  housc,  was  now  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  third.  The  county 
ing;  of  Mortain — Moritolium  in  the  Diocese  of  Avranches^ 

—  was  now  held  by  William,  sumamed  Warling,   son 
of  Malger,  a  son  of  Richard  the  Fearless  and  Gunnor.^ 
his  oon-      He  was  therefore  a  first  cousin  of  William's  father,   a 
tbeduoal    descendant   of  the    ducal   stock    as    legitimate    as    any 
fMnily.       other  branch  of  it.    We  have  not  heard  his  name  in 
the  accounts  of  any  of  the  former  disturbances ;   but  it 
is  clear  that  he  might,  like  so  many  others,  have  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  accession  of  the  Bastard.     Among 
Robert  the  the  knights  in  Count  William's  service  was  one,  fo  the 
^^'       story  runs,  who  bore  a  name  hitherto  unknown  to  history, 
though  not  unknown  to  legend  and  fimciful  etymology, 
but  a  name  which  was  to  become  more  glorious  on  Eng- 
lish ground  than  the  names  of  Fitz-Osbern  and  Mont- 
gomery.   The  sons  of  Bobert  the  Bigod^  were  to  rule 
where   Harold  now  held  his  Earldom,  and  his  remote 
descendant  was  to  win  a  place  in  English  history  worthy 
of  Harold  himself,  as  the  man  who  wrested  the  freedom 


'  This  Moretoliimi  or  Moretomom  must  be  carefully  distingiiiBhed  from 
MauritamAy  Moretonia,  or  Morta^e-en-Perche,  in  the  Diooese  of  Seez. 

'  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  19)  merely  calls  him  ''Willelmus  cogno- 
mento  Werlencus,  de  stirpe  Bichardi  Magni."  Orderic  (660  B)  calls  him 
"  Guillelmum  oognomento  Werlengum,  Moritolii  Comitem,  filium  Malgerii 
Comitis/*  and  Malger  appears  as  an  uncle  of  Duke  Bobert  in  Will.  Oem. 
▼i.  7. 

'  WiU.  Oem.  u.  s.  ''  Quidam  tiro  de  fiimili&  sak  nomine  Robeitus  Bigot." 
The  name  Bigod  or  Bigot^  which  we  have  already  seen  (see  aboye,  p.  201) 
applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  the  Normans,  has  been  connected  with 
Bolfs  •' English '»  (see  vol.  i.  p.  191)  oath,  "Ne  se  bigoth."  Chron.  Tur. 
ap.  Puch^ne,  iii.  360. 
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of  England  from  the  greatest  of  England^s  later  Kings.' 
^"le  patriarch  of  that  great  house  was  now  a  knight  so 
poor  that  he  craved  leave  of  his  lord  to  leave  his  service, 
^^d  to  seek  his  fortune  among  his  countrymen  who  were 
carving  out  for  themselves  lordships  and  principalities  in 
Apulia.     The  Count  bade  him  stay  where  he  was ;  within 
eighty  days  he,  Robert  the  Bigod,  would  be  able,  there 
m  Normandy,  to  lay  his  hands  on  whatever  good  things 
it  pleased  him.     In  such  a  speech  treason  plainly  lurked :  He  charges 
ana   xioDert,   whether  out  of  duty  to  his   sovereign  orwithtrea- 
in  the  hope  of  winning  favour  with  a  more  powerful  "^"^ 
master,  determined  that  the  matter  should  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  Dote.     The  Bigod  was  a  kinsman  of  Richard 
of  Avranches,  the  son  of  Thurstan  the  rebel  of  Falaise,« 
and  Richard  was    now  high  in  favour  at  the  court  of 
William.    By  bis  means  Robert  obtained  an  introduction 
U)  the  DukOj^  ^^^    ^jj  IjJjq  ^f  ^he  treasonable  words 
of  the  Count  of  Jj^ortain.     William  accordingly  sent  for 
his  cousin,  and   oha^rg^ed  him  with  plotting  against  the 
state.    He  had,  tHe    Du^e  told  him,  determined  again  to 
disturb  the  peace     of   tli®  country,  and  again  to  bring 
about  the  reign    of  licence.     But,  while  he,  Duke  Wil- 
liam, lived,  ttie  peshce  which  Normandy  so  much  needed 
should,  by  GoA'a  lielp,  never  be  disturbed  again.*    Count 

*  ¥oT  the  &moxiB  duJogue  between  Edward  the  First  and  the  Earl 

Manhal  Roger  Blgod,  see  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  ii.  m  (ed.  Hamilton). 

Conld  we  suppofle  that  either  King  or  Earl  tpoke  English  (doubtless  both 

«iMl«rrtood  it),  one  might  see  in  the  King's  oath  ("Per  Demn,  Comes,  aut 

ibis  ant  pendebis'')  and  the  Earl's  retort  ("  Per  idem  juramentum.  O  Kex, 

nee  ibo  nee  pendebo  ")  an  allusion  to  the  punning  derivation  of  the  name 

^god  just  mentioned. 

■  See  above,  p.  aoi6« 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  ip-  **^^  Richardum  Abrincatensem  oognatum  suum 
f  amiliaritatem  Ducis  consequutus  est." 

*  lb.  ••  SeditiosiB  tumultibus  Normanniam  perturbare  decrevisti,  et  contra 
me  rebellans  me  nequiter  exhaeredare  disposuisti,  ideoque  rapacitatis 
tempus  egeno  miUt?  promisisti.  Sed  nobiscum,  cum  done  Creatoris,  ut 
indigemus,  manc»t  pax  perennis." 

U  3 
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oHAF.  vm.  William  must  at  onoe  leave  the  oountiy^  and  not  retam 
J^^^j.    to  it  daring  the  lifetime  of  his  namesake  the  Duke.     The 
ingffooBto  proud  Lord  of  Mortain  was  thus  driven  to  do  what  his 
poor  knight  had  thought  of  doing.     He  went  to  the 
wars  in  Apulia  in  humble  g^uise  enough^  attended  by  a 
Robert,      single  esquire.    The  Duke  at  onoe  bestowed  the  vacant 
Mmtain.     County   of   Mortain    on    his    half-brother    Robert^    the 
son  of  Herlwin  and  Herleva.     Of  him  we  shall  hear 
again  in  the  tale  of  the  Conquest  of  England.    Thus, 
says  our  informant,  did  William  pluck  down  the  proud 
kindred  of  his  father  and  lift  up  the  lowly  kindred  o( 
his  mother.^ 
Ultimate        This  affiur  of  William  of  Mortain  is  one  of  which  we 
liun'scon-  may  well  wish  for  further  explanation.     We  are  hardly 
°^  '  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 

charge  brought  by  Robert  the  Bigod  against  his  lord.^ 
We  have  no  statement  from  the  other  side;  we  have  no 
defence  from  the  Count  of  Mortain;  all  that  we  are  told  is 
that,  when  arraigned  before  the  Duke,  he  neither  con- 
fessed nor  denied  the  charge.^  We  need  not  doubt  that 
William  was  honestly  anxious  to  preserve  his  Duchy  from 
internal  disturbances.  But  in  this  case  his  justice,  if  jus- 
tice it  was,  fell  so  sharply  and  speedily  as  to  have  very 
much  the  look  of  interested  oppression.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  William  the  Warling  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Duke's  wish  to  make  a  provision  for  his  half- 
brother.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  charge  of 
having  despoiled  and  banished  his  cousin  on  frivolous  pre- 
tences was  brought  up  against  William  by  his  enemies  in 

'  Will.  G«m.  Til.  19.  "Sio  tnmidoB  sai  patris  parentea  asper^  prostravii, 
huinileaque  matris  suae  propinquos  honorabiliter  exaltavit." 

*  The  whole  etory  is  highly  coloured  by  Sir  F.  Palgnve,  iiL  234.  Wil- 
liam of  Mortain  may  veiy  likely  have  been  guilty,  but  the  evidence  was 
very  weak. 

>  Will.  Gem.  n.  8.  '<Nec  negare  potiiit,  neque  intentionem  dicti 
declarare  prsesumpsit." 
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later  times,  and  was  not  forgotten  by  historians  in  the  chap.  vin. 
next  generation.! 

The    energy   of   William    had    thus,    for    the    time, 
thoroughly   quelled   all   his  foes,  and   his   Duchy  seems  Prosperoua 
for  some    years   to    have  enjoyed  as  large  a  share  ofofNor-^^ 
peace  and  prosperity  as  any  state  could  enjoy  in  those  ^^^-^ 
troubled    times.     The  young  Duke   was  at  last  firmly 
settled  in  the  ducal  seat,  and  he  now  began  to  think  of 
strengthening  himself  by  a  marriage  into  the  family  of 
some  neighbouring  prince.     And  he  seems  to  have  already 
made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of  the  woman  who  retained 
his  love  during  the  remainder  of  their  joint  lives,  Matilda,^  William 
the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Handers.     He  must  ^tflda  of 
have  been  in  treaty  for  her  hand  very  soon  after  the^^^ 
Angevin  war,  as  t jj^  marriage  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  nage. 
of  the  Council  of  jtheims.^    But  the  marriage  itself  did     1049. 
not  take  place  till  several  years  later,  and  the  negotiation     1053. 
opened  so  many    Questions,  and   was   connected  with  so 
many  later  events      that  I  reserve  the  whole  subject  of 
William's  marriage    for  a  later  chapter.     William  had  to  WilliAm's 
struggle  through  slb   JXibuj  diflSculties  to  obtain  undisputed  j^^y' 
possession  of  his  ym£e  as  he  had  to  obtain  undisputed  pos-  ^^^^^ 
session  of  eittieT   "bis   I>iichy  or  his  Kingdom.     And  he  aU  pureu^ 

in  the  like 
Bpirit. 
^  Ord.  Vit.  S^'E.    **  Ip8«  GuiUelmum  Guarlengum  Moriiolii  Gomitem 

pro  imo  verbo  «xYwt^«aavit  ot  de  NeuatriA  penitiM  effugavit."  This  comeB  in 
the  speech  at  the  laanoTiB  bride-ale  of  1076,  but  the  hiatorian  afterwards  says 
in  hiB  01m  penon  (66o  B),  "Gnillelmnm  cognomento  Werlengum  .  .  . 
pro  minimia  ocoaaombua  de  NenstriA  propulsaverat." 

«  The  grancl  old  Teutonic  name  of  MachthUd  had  by  this  time  become  in 
liatin  Mathildis,  and  in  French  mouths  and  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen 
pronouncing  French  names,  it  became  MahtUd,  Mahault,  Molde,  Maud,  and 
so  forth.  The  name  is  familiar  to  students  of  Saxon  history,  and  to  the 
students,  if  there  be  any,  of  our  own  ^thelweard. 

■  Concilia  ed.  Labbe  and  Coss.  ix.  109a.  Stapleton,  Arch.  Journal,  iii. 
ao.  "  Inteiduit'etiam  Balduino  Comiti  Flandrensi  ne  fiUam  suam  Wiliehno 
Nortmanno  nuptui  daret,  et  ilU  ne  eam  acciperet."  On  this  Coundl,  see 
above,  p.  m. 
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•HAP.  vm.  straggled  after  all  three  with  the  same  deliberate  eneigy, 
ever  waiting  his  time^  taking  advantage  of  every  opportu* 
nity,  never  baffled  by  any  momentary  repulse.  His  straggle 
for  Normandy  was  now^  for  the  time,  over;  he  had  fairly 
conquered  his  own  Duchy^  and  he  had  now  only  to  defend 
it.  His  struggle  tor  Matilda  had  already  begun ;  a  struggle 
almost  as  hard  as  the  other,  though  one  which  was  to 
be  fought,  not  with  bow  and  spear,  but  with  the  weapons 
of  legal  and  canonical  disputation.  Whether  he  had  already 
begun  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  succession  of  his  childless 
cousin,  whether  he  had  already  formed  the  hope  that  the 
grandson  of  the  despised  Tanner  might  fill,  not  only  the 
ducal  chair  of  Normandy,  but  the  Imperial  throne  of 
Britain,  is  a  question  to  which  we  can  give  no  certain 
answer.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  soon  after  this 
time,  the  idea  was  forcibly  brought  before  his  mind.  And, 
with  characteristic  pertinacity,  when  he  had  once  dreamed 
of  the  prize,  he  never  slackened  in  its  pursuit  till  he  could 
at  last  call  it  his  own. 

Condition        Normandy  was  now  at  rest,  enjoying  the  rest  of  hard- 

io5M05a.  ^^^  peace  and  prosperity.    England  was  also  at  rest, 

if  we  may  call  it  rest  to  lie  prostrate  in  a  state  of  feverish 

stillness.     She  rested,  as  a  nation  rests  whose  hopes  are 

crushed,  whose  leaders  are  torn  from  her,  which  sees  for 

the  moment  no  chance  of  any  doom  but  hopeless  sub- 

wmiam's    mission  to  the  stranger.   It  was  at  this  crisis  in  the  history 

England,    of  the  two  lands  that  the  Buke  of  the  Normans  appeared 

"®5»«         ng  a  g^est  at  the  court  of  England.^    Visits  of  mere 

friendship   and   courtesy   among  sovereign  princes  were 

rare   in    those  days.     The  rulers   of  the    earth    seldom 

1  Chron.  Wig.  1053.  "  Da  Bone  00m  Willelm  Eorl  firam  geondan  ■», 
mid  myoolnm  werode  Vrenoiscra  manna ;  and  se  cyning  hine  underfeng,  and 
•wa  fbola  hia  geferan  swa  him  to  onhagode,  and  lat  hine  eft  ongean."  See 
also  Boman  de  Bou,  10539  ®^  ^eqq.,  whefe  however  the  joidney  is  put 
much  too  late. 
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met,  save  when  a  superior  lord  required  the  homage  of  cup.  rm, 
a  princely  vassal,  or  when  Princes  eune  together,  at  the  sum- 
moBB  of  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual  chief  of  Christendom, 
to  discnsB  the  common  a^irs  of  nations  and  fibnrcfaes.  Soeh 
visits  as  those  which  William  and  Eustace  of  Boulogne  paid 
at  this  time  to  Eadwsrd  were,  in  England  at  least,  altogether 
novelties.  And  they  were  novelties  which  were  not  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  national  English  mind.  We  may  Eitinui^v 
be  sure  that  every  patriotic  Englishman  looked  with  an  ^  Eogli^ 
evil  eye  on  any  French -speaking  prince  who  mode  his  way  •?"■ 
to  the  English  court.  Men  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  draw 
the  distinction  which  justice  required  to  be  drawn  between 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  William  of  Rouen.  And  yet, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  England,  or  any  other 
land,  might  have  been  proud  to  welcome  such  a  guest 
as  the  already  illustrious  Duke,  Under  unparalleled  diffi- 
culties he  had  displayed  unrivalled  powers ;  he  had  shone 
alike  in  camp  and  in  council ;  he  had  triumphed  over  every 
enemy;  he  had  used  victory  with  moderation ;  he  was  fast 
raising'  his  Duchy  to  a  high  place  among  European  states, 
and  he  was  fast  winning  for  himself  the  highest  personal  place 
among  European  Princes.  Already,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  might  have  disputed  the 
palm  of  personal  merit  even  with  the  great  prince  who 
then  filled  the  throne  of  the  world.  He  had,  on  a  narrower 
field,  displayed  qualities  which  &irly  put  him  on  a  level 
with  Henry  himself.  Bnt,  in  English  eyes,  William  was 
simply  the  most  powerful,  and  therefore  the  most  dangerous, 
of  the  greedy  Frenchmen  who  every  day  flocked  in  greater 
numbers  to  the  court  of  the  English  King.  William  came 
with  a  great  following ;  he  tarried  awhile  in  his  cousin's 
company;  he  went  away  loaded  with  gifts  and  honours.' 

■  Flor.  Wig.  tojl.    "Hii  gratia  Nortmimniciu  Cornea  WillelmuB  otim 
multituitine  Nortmiuinorum    Angliun  vsnit,   quern   Rei   EaAwttdat  »l 
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And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  also  went  away  ea^ 
couraged  by  some  kind  of  promise^  or  at  any  rate  by  some 
kind  of  implied  hope^  of  succeeding  to  the  Kingdom  which 
he  now  visited  as  a  stranger.   There  was  indeed  ererything^ 
to  raise  the  hope  in  his  breast.   He  landed  in  England ;  he 
journeyed  to  the  court  of  England ;  his  course  lay  throug^h 
what  were  in  truth  the  most  purely  English  parts  of  Eng^- 
land ;  but  the  sons  of  the  soil  lay  crashed  without  a  chief. 
On  the  throne  sat  a  Eong  of  his  own  kin^  English  in  nothing 
but  in  the  long  succession  of  glorious  ancestors  of  whom 
he  showed  himself  so  unworthy.     His  heart  was  Norman ; 
his  speech  was  French ;  men  of  foreign  birth  were  alone 
welcome  at  his  court;    men  of  foreign  birth  were  pre- 
dominant in  his  councils.      The  highest  places  of  the 
Church  were  already  filled  by  Norman  Prelates.     The 
Norman  Primate  of  all  England,  the  choicest  favourite 
of  the  King,  the  man  at  whose  bidding  he  was  ready  to 
believe  that  black  was  white,  would  doubtless  be  the  first 
to  welcome  his  native  sovereign  to  his  province  and  diocese. 
The  great,  city  which  was  fast  becoming  the  capital  of 
England,  the  city  beneath  whose  walls  Eadward  had  fixed 
his  chosen  dwelling,  had  been  made  to  own  the  spiritual 
rule  of  another  Norman  priest.    A  short  journey,  a  hunt- 
ing-party or  a  pilgrimage,  would  bring  King  and  Duke 
within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  a  third  Norman,  the 
unworthy  stranger  who  disgraced  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Dorchester.    Among  the  temporal  chiefs  of  the  Kingdom 
there  was  already  one  French  Earl,  kinsman  alike  of  William 
and  of  Eadward,  who  would  not  fail  in  showing  honour  to 
the  most  renowned  of  his  speech  and  kindred.   Norman 

■ooios  ejus  honorific^  soscepit,  et  magnis  multisqne  donatum  muneribuB  ad 
Nortmanniam  remlBit."    Roman  do  Ron,  10548  ; 

"  Et  Ewart  forment  I'^ora ;  E  kanke  il  trover  poeit 

Mult  li  dona  chiens  h  oisels  Ki  h  haut  horn  cnnveneit." 

El  altree  aveir  boens  d  bels. 
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Stallers^  Treasurers^  personal  officers  of  every  kind^  swarmed  chap.  vm. 
around  the  person  of  the  King.  Norman  Thegns  were 
already  scattered  through  the  land^  and  were  already  filling 
the  land  with  those  threatening  castles^  of  which  the  wise 
policy  of  William  had  destroyed  so  many  within  his  own 
dominions.  Bobert  the  son  of  Wymarc^  Richard  the  son  of 
Scrob^  and  the  whole  herd  of  strangers  who  were  fattening 
on  English  soil,  would  flock  to  pay  their  duty  to  a  more 
exalted  countryman  who  came  on  the  same  errand  as 
themselves.  They  would  tell  him  with  delight  and  pride 
how  the  insolence  of  the  natives  had  been  crushed^  how 
the  wrongs  of  Count  Eustace  had  been  avenged^  and  how 
the  rebel  leaders  had  been  driven  to  flee  from  justice. 
They  would  speak  of  England  as  a  land  which  Norman 
influences  had  already  conquered^  and  which  needed  only 
one  exertion  of  the  strong  will  and  the  strong  hand  to  en- 
able the  Norman  to  take  formal  possession.  The  land  was 
fast  becoming  their  own.  Some  wild  tribes,  in  parts  of  the 
island  to  which  William's  journey  was  not  likely  to  ex- 
tend, might  still  remain  under  aged  chieftains  of  English 
or  Danish  birth.  But  even  these  rude  men  had  been  found, 
whether  through  fear  or  policy,  ready  to  fall  in  with  the 
plans  of  the  Norman  faction,  and  to  range  themselves 
against  the  champions  of  the  national  cause.  And  the 
richest  and  moat  dvilized  parts  of  the  land,  the  veiy  parts 
which  had  been  so  lately  held  by  the  sturdiest  champions 
of  Norman  innovations,  had  now  become  one  great  field 
for  Normans  of  every  class  to  settle  in.  From  Kent  to 
Hereford  they  might  enrich  themselves  with  the  lands  and 
largesses  which  a  gracious  King  was  never  weary  of 
showering  upon  them.  That  King  was  childless ;  he  had 
no  heir  apparent  or  presumptive  near  to  him ;  ^  he  had  had 

^  Aocording  to  modem  laws  of  Bncoeanon,  the  htxr  of  Eadward  wm 
undoubtedly  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  son  of  his  sister  Grodgifn,  and  elder 
brother  of  Ralph  of  Hereford.    The  iBtheling  Eadward,  it  nlust  always  b* 
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OBAP.  vm.  a  brother,  but  that  brother  had  been  done  to  death  by 

English  traitors,  with  the  &Ilen  captain  of  traitors  at  their 

Lftok  of      head.     Not  a  single  near  kinsman  of  the  royal  house  ooold 

in  ihe        be  found  in  England.    The  only  surviving  male  descendant 

b^m        ^^  iBthelred  was  the  banished  son  of  Eadmund,  who,  fiur 

away  in  his  Hungarian  refuge,  perhaps  hardly  occurred  to 

the  minds  of  Norman  courtiers.     William  was  Eadwaid's 

kinsman;  it  was  convenient  to  forget  that,  though  he  was 

Eadward's  kinsman,  yet  not  a  single  drop  of  royal   or 

English  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.    It  was  convenient  to 

forget  that,  even  among  men  of  foreign  birth,  there  were 

those  who  were  sprung,  by  female  descent  at  least,  from 

the  kingly  stock  of  England.     Ralph  of  Hereford  was  the 

undoubted  grandson  of  ^thelred,  but  the  claims  of  the 

timid  Earl  of  the  Mages»tas  could  hardly  be   pressed 

against  those  of  the  renowned  Duke  of  the  Normans.     It 

Constitu-    was  convenient  to  forget  that,  bj  English  Law,  mere 

peot  orthe  descent  gave  no  right,  and  that,  if  it  had  given  any  right, 

promise.     William  had  no  claim  by  dese^it  to  plead.     It  was  easy 

to  dwell  simply  on  the  nearness  by  blood,  on  the  nearness 

by  mutual  good  offices,  which  existed  between  the  English 

King  and  the  Norman  Duke.    There  was  everything  to 

su^^t  the  thought  of  the  succession  to  William's  own 

mind;  there  was  everything  to  suggest  it  to  the  foreign 

counsellors  who  stood  around  the  throne   of  Eadward. 

Probably  William,  Eadward,  and  Eadward's  counsellors 

were  alike  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  English  Constitution. 

They  did  not,  or  they  would  not,  remember  that  the  King* 

dom  was  not  a  private  estate,  to  be  passed  from  man  to  man 

/  remembered,  was  not,  aooording  to  our  notions,  the  heir  of  the  King,  but 

the  King  was  the  heir  of  the  ^theling.  But,  as  female  descent  had 
never  been  recognised,  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  children  of  6od- 
gifu  were  looked  on  as  ^thelings,  or  as  at  all  entitled  to  any  preference 
in  disposing  of  the  Crown.  I  am  therefore  justified  in  saying  that  Ead- 
ward had  neither  apparent  nor  presumptiye  heir.  This  is  a  principle  to 
which  I  shall  haye  to  refer  again. 
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either  according  to  the  caprice  of  a  testator  or  according  to  chap.  viii. 

the  laws  of  strict  descent.    They  did  not  remember  that  no 

man  could  hold  the  English  Crown  in  any  way  but  as  the 

free  gift  of  the  English  people.    The  English  people  would 

seem  to  them  to  be  a  conquered  race,  whose  formal  consent, 

if  it  needed  to  be  asked  at  all,  could  be  cus  easily  extorted  as 

it  had  been  by  Swend  and  Cnut.     If  they  dared  to  refuse, 

they  might  surely  be  overcome  by  the  Norman  no  less 

easily  than  they  had  been  overcome   by  the  Dane.    It 

would  probably  seem  to  them  that  the  chances  were  all 

in  favour  of  William's    being   able  to   succeed  quietly 

as  the  heir   or  legatee  of  Eadward.    If  those  chances 

failed,  it  would  still  be  open  to  him  to  make  his  entry 

by  arms  as  the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  iBlfired  and  his 

companions. 

The  moment  ^^^    thus  in  every  way  favourable  for  No  direct 
goggestiDg  to  V^ilji^m  on  the  one  hand,  to  Eadward  on  tbe  point, 
the  other,  the  ide^  of  ^^  arrangement  by  which  William 
should  succeed  to  the  English  Crown  on  Eadward's  death. 
We  have  no  direoti    evidence  that  any  such  arrangement 
took  place  at  this    time,  but  all  the  probabilities  of  the 

story  lead,  iiresistiloly  ^  ^^  ^li®^  *^*  ^^^^  ^'^  *^® 

case.    The  purely    English  writers  are  silent,  but  then 

they  are  rilent    as    to   any  bequest  or  arrangement   in 

Waiiam's  fevonr  at  any  time.    They  teU  us  nothing  as 

to  the  nature  o€  his  chdm  to  the  Crown;  they  record 

his  invasion,  \>nt  they  record  nothing  as  to  its  motives.* 

The  :Norman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  so  fall  of  Ead- 

ward^s  promise  to  William,  nowhere  connect  it  with  Wil- 

liam's  visit  to  England,  which  one  only  among  them  speaks 

of  at  all.«      But  Norman  writers,  Norman  records,  the 

»  See  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chponiolee,  and  Florence  of  WoY- 

eetter,  under  io66. 
•  Namely  Waoe,  qnoted  above,  p.  595.    He  murt  have  got  hw  aooount 

horn  an  English  iourW' 
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CHAP.  vni.  general  consent  of  the  age^  confirmed  rather  than  con- 
Native    ftited  by  the  significant  silence  of  the  English  writers. 

dvidenoe  of  "^  ^  ^  ^  ' 

theEiig-.  all  lead  ns  to  believe  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  some 
kind  of  promise  of  the  succession  was  made  by  Eadward 
to  William*  The  case  of  Eadward's  promise  is  like  the 
case  of  Harold's  oath.  No  English  writer  mentions  either; 
but  the  silence  of  the  English  writers  confirms  rather  than 
disproves  the  fact  of  both.  All  those  Norman  calumnies 
which  they  could  deny,  the  English  writers  do  most  em- 
phatically deny.^  The  fact  then  that  they  never  formally 
deny  the  reports,  which  they  must  have  heard,  that  Harold 
swore  an  oath  to  William,  that  Eadward  made  a  promise 
in  favour  of  William,  may  be  accepted  as  the  strongest 
proof  that  some  kind  of  oath  was  sworn,  that  some  kind 

8(me  pro-  of  promise  was  made.  Had  either  Eadward's  promise  or 
Harold's  oath  been  a  pure  Norman  inyention,  William 
could  never  have  paraded  both  in  the  way  that  he  did 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe;  he  could  never  have  turned 
them  to  the  behoof  of  his  cause  in  the  way  that  he  so 
successfully  did.  I  admit  then  some  promise  of  Ead- 
ward, some  oath  of  Harold.  But  that  is  all.  The  de-» 
tails,  as  they  are  given  by  the  various  Norman  writers, 
are  so  different,  so  utterly  contradictory,  that  we  can 
say  nothing,  on  their  showing,  as  to  the  time,  place, 
or  circumstances  of  either  event.  We  are  left  with 
the  bare  fact,  and  for  anything  beyond  it  we  must 
look  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  oath  of 
Harold  I  shall  discuss  at  the  proper  time;   at  present 


Eadward, 
andjome 
oath  of 
Harold, 
hifltorical, 
but  the 
Norman 
details 
untrust- 
worthy. 


^  When  we  oome  to  Florenoe's  aooount  of  Harold's  election  and  corona- 
tion, we  shall  see  how  careftilly  every  word  is  weighed,  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  excluding  some  Norman  misrepresentation  or  other.  The 
fables  about  Harold  seizing  the  crown,  about  his  crowning  himself,  his  being 
crowned  byStigand,  and  so  forth,  are  all  implicitly  denied  ;  sols  Eadward's 
alleged  latt  bequest  to  William ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  to  exclude  either 
an  earlier  promise  on  the  part  of  Eadward  or  an  oath  on  the  part  of  Harold. 
Both  these  subjects  are  avoided. 


) 


i; 
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we   are    concerned   with  the    bequest    of    the    English  chap.  vra. 
Crown  said  to  have  been  made  by  Eadward  in  favour 
of  William. 

Every  one  who  has  grasped  the  true  nature  of  **»«  ^^P^JJ'^^ 
English  Constitution,  as  it  stood  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the 
will  fully  understand  that,  strictly  speaking,  any  bequest  of  ^^  ,^.  ^ 
the  kind  was  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  an  English  mendation. 
King.    The  Law  of  England  gave  the  King  no  power 
to  dispose  of  a  Crown  which  he  held  solely  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  Witan  of  the  land.     All  that  Eadward 
could  constitutionally  do  was  to  pledge  himself  to  make 
in  William's  favour  that  recommendation  to  the  Wltan 
which  the  Witan   were  bound  to  consider,  though  not 
necessarily  to  consent  to.*    That,  when  the  time  came,  Endward's 

■o  J        J  j'j  J    J' J         .  changes  of 

isaaward  aia  mkke  such  a  recommendation,  and  did  notpurpoee; 

make  it  in  favour  of  William,  we  know  for  certain.  The  ^^J^^^. 
last  will  of  Eadw^,^  so  far  as  such  an  expression  can  be  ^]^^^®^ 
allowed,  was  nndotibtedly  in  favour  of  Harold.  We  shall 
see,  as  we  go  on,  ±ikSLt  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
believe  that  Eadw^^^d  at  one  time  designed  his  namesake 
the  -^theling  as  \xiB  successor.  It  is  even  possible  that 
his  thoughts  were  a.t>  one  time  directed  towards  his  nephew 
Ralph  of  Herkord.  Xn  a  ^^^  P^^^  ^^^^  Eadward  changes 
of  purpose  o?  ttiia  kind  are  in  no  way  wonderful.     And  in 


Cihanges 

such  that  a  w\BeT  King  than  Eadward  might  well  have 

changed  his  purpose  more  than  once  between  the  visit  of 

William  and  his  own  death.    Now  there  is  not  the  slightest 

sign  of  any  intention  on  behalf  of  William  during  the  kter 

years  of  Eadward;  first  the  ^theling,  and  then  the  great 

Earl,  are  the  persons  marked  out  in  turn  for  the  succession. 

And  yet,  as  wc  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 

that  some  promise  was,  at  some  time  or  other,  made  in 


i 


1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  ii8,  291,  533< 
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OHAP.  ym.  William's  favour.  The  details  of  the  Norman  stories  are 
bUi^^the^<l^  utterly  incredible.^  The  version  which  is  least 
^*"™^  grotesquely  absurd  represents  Eadward  as  promising  the 
Crown  to  his  dear  cousin  and  companion  William^  when 
they  were  both  boys  or  youths  living  together  in  Nor- 
mandy. It  is  enough  to  upset  this  tale^  taken  literally, 
if  we  remember  that  Eadward,  who  is  here  represented 
as  the  familiar  and  equal  companion  of  the  boy  William, 
was,  when  he  left  Normandy,  nearly  forty  years  oldj  some 
five  and  twenty  years  older  than  his  cousin.  He  is  moreover 
made  to  dispose  of  a  Cro^n  which  was  not  yet  his,  and 
which  he  afterwards  assumed  with  a  good  deal  of  un- 
willingness. Yet  this  story  is  distinctly  less  absurd  than 
the  other  versions.  It  is  even  possible  that  William  or 
his  advisers  may  have  begun  to  look  on  the  sucoession 
to  the  English  Crown  as  a  matter  within  the  scope  ot 
their  policy,  from  the  time  when  the  English  ^nbassy 
came  to  bring  the  King-elect  Eadward  from  Normandy 
to  his  own  Kiugdom.^  It  is  a  far  wilder  story  which 
describes  Archbishop  Robert  as  going  over  to  announce 
to  William  the  decree  of  the  English  Witan  in  his  favour, 
a  decree  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  the  Earls  Leofiric, 
Siward,  and — Godwine  I  But  even  this  story  is  less  mar- 
vellous than  that  which  represents  Harold  himself^  at 
a  time  when  he  was  the  first  man  in  England,  and  when 
his  own  designs  on  the  Crown  must  have  been  perfectly 
well  known,  as  sent  by  Eadward  into  Normandy  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Duke  the  bequest  which  the  King  had 
made  in  his  favour.  All  these  stories  are  simply  in- 
credible; they  are  simply  instances  of  that  same  daring 
power  of  invention  by  virtue  of  which  Dudo  of  Saint 
Quintin  describes  William  Longsword  and  Richard  the 

'  I  shall  deal  with  these  stories  in  my  third  volume. 
'  See  Appendix  A. 


William's  visit  the  most  likely  time.  bob 

Fearless    as    reigning   over  half  the   world,^   by  virtne  coap.  vni. 

of  which   Guy  of  Amiens   describes   Robert    the   Devil 

as  the  actual  conqueror  of  England.*    Yet  some  promise  waiiwa's 

^   1    .  *  _  viMt  the 

niusTj  be  accepted,  and  some  time  and  some  place  must  only  oppor^ 
be  found  for  it.    What  time  and  place  are  so  obvious  ^'J^"' 
as    the   time   and    place  when    Eadward   and  William,  "^ae. 
once    and    once    only    during    their  joint    reigns,    met 
together  face    to   fece?     Every  earlier  and  every  later 
time  seems  utterly  impossible ;  this  time  alone  seems  pos- 
sible  and  probable.     At  the   moment  everything  would 
tend  to  suggest  the  idea  both  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Duke.     The  predominance  of  the  Norman  faction,  the 
actual  presence  of  the  Norman  Duke,  the  renown  of  his 
exploits  sounding,  through  all  Europe,  the   lack  of  any 
acknowledged  Eng^Jigh  heir,  the  absence  of  any  acknow- 
ledged EngZisi  le^^j^^  all  suggested  the  scheme,  all  seemed 
to  make  it  possihl^^      Everything  at  that  moment  tended  Later  cir- 
in  favour  of  WiOi^^^^g  saccession ;  every  later  event,  every  unfavour- 
bter  change  of  Qj^eutnstances,  tended  in  favour  of  the  ^^jj^n. 
gnocession  of  taxy    oxie   rather  than  of  William.    At  that 
moment  the  NorxnaJti    party  were  in  the  full  swing  of 
power.     Before  anotber  year  had  passed,  the  cause  of 
England  had  once    more  triumphed ;  Eadward  had  Eng- 
Ikhmen  around  Mm  ;  ^^  gradually  learned  to  attach  him- 
self to  men  o£  \ds  own  race,  and  to  give  to  the  sons  of 
Qodwme  that  confidence  and  aflPection  which  he  never 
gave  to  Godwine  himself.     He  either  forgot  his  promise 
to  William,  or  else  he  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced 
'  that  such  a  promise  was  unlawful  to  make  and  impos- 

sible to  fulfil.    But  William  never  forgot  it.    We  may 
be  sure  that  from  that  time,  the  Crown  of  England  was 
^  the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes,  all  his  thoughts,  all 

f  his  policy.    Even  in  his  marriage  it  may  not  have  been 

»  See  vol.  i.  PP-  ^^  *^9'  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  518. 
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GHAP.  ym.  left  quite  out  of  sight.  The  marriage  of  William  and 
Matilda  was  undoubtedly  a  marriage  of  the  truest  a£Pec- 
tion.  But  it  was  no  less  undoubtedly  a  marriage  which 
was  prompted  by  many  considerations  of  policy.  And^ 
Mfttildft'B  among  other  inducements^  William  may  well  have  re- 
^^^^  membered  that  his  intended  bride  sprang  by  direct^  if 
'^^^^-  only  by  female,  descent  from  the  stock  of  the  great 
^Ifred.^  His  children  therefore  would  have  the  blood 
of  ancient  English  royalty  in  their  veins.  Such  a  de- 
scent would  of  course  give  neither  William,  nor  Matilda, 
nor  their  children,  any  real  claim ;  but  it  was  a  pretension 
one  degree  less  absurd  than  a  pretension  grounded  on  the 
&ct  that  Eadward's  mother  was  William^s  gpreat-aunt. 
Nature  of  And  William  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that,  in  politics, 
eULirni^^  a  chain  is  not  always  of  the  strength  only  of  its  weakest 
link.  He  knew  that  a  skilAil  combination  of  fallacioas 
arguments  often  has  more  practical  effect  on  men's  minds 
than  a  single  conclusive  arg^ument.  He  contrived,  in  the 
end,  by  skilfully  weaving  together  a  mass  of  assertions 
not  one  of  which  really  proved  his  point,  to  persuade 
a  large  part  of  Europe  that  he  was  the  true  heir  of  Ead- 
ward,  kept  out  of  his  inheritance  by  a  perjured  usurper. 
That  all  these  schemes  and  pretensions  date  from  the 
time  of  William's  visit  to  Eadward,  that  the  Norman 
Duke  left  the  English  court  invested,  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  those  of  his  followers,  with  the  lawfrd  heirship 
of  the  English  Crown,  is  a  fiEtct  which  seems  to  admit 
of  as  little  doubt  as  any  £ftct  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
direct  evidence.^ 

^  I  am  indebted  for  the  Buggestion  of  Matilda's  desoent  ih)m  gifted  as 
a  poBsible  element  in  William's  oaloulations  to  Lord  Lytton's  romanoe  of 
Harold.  It  is  highly  probable  in  itself,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  put  forward  by  any  ancient  writer.  Matilda  was  lineally  deacended 
from  .fflfthryth,  daughter  of  JBlfred,  wife  of  Count  Baldwin  the  Second, 
and  mother,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  wicked  Amulf. 

'  I  suppose  that  this  would  have  occurred  to  every  one  as  the  obvious 


IHFOBTANCB  OP   WILUAH'S  TI8IT.  SOS 

In  short,  it  m&rke  on^  of  the  most  important  stages  of  obat.  ym. 
our  history,  when  "William  Earl  came  from  b^ond  sea  with  ,i^{^ ' 
mickle  company  of  Frenchmen,  uid  the  King  him  received,  importut 
and  as  many  of  his  comrades  aa  to  him  seemed  good,  and  thebirtotr. 
left  him  go  again." '    From  that  day  onwards,  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  brought  nearer,  by  one  of  the  longest  stages 
of  our  jonraey,  to  the  fight  of  Senlac  and  the  coronation 
of  Westminster. 


wine  was  sheltered  at  the  court  of  Bruges,  while  Harold 
was  planning  vengeance  at  the  court  of  Dublin,  while 
Fadgyth  was  musing  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  in 
her  cell  at  Wherwell.  He  therefore  met  none  of  the 
family  who  were  most  steadily  hostile  to  all  his  projeeta. 
But  we  ask  in  vain.  Did  he  meet  the  stout  warrior 
Siward?  Did  he  meet  the  mediator  Leofric?  Did  he 
meet  the  Primate  who  was,  fifteen  years  lat«r,  to  place 
the  Crown  on  his  own  brow,  or  that  more  stout-hearted 
Primate  who  either  refused  or  was  deemed  unworthy  to 
bear  any  part  in  that  great  ceremony  ?  And  we  cannot 
but  ask.  Did  he  meet  the  now  aged  Lady,  through  whom 
came  all  his  connexion  with  England  or  English  royalty, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  so  many  kings,  the  victim  of  so 
many   spoliations?      With   what    grace    could    Eadward 

ezplaiutlon  of  the  diffimltj,  had  not  a  panage  of  the  falae  Ingulf  been 
held  to  Battle  the  quertion  uather  my  ;  "De  auaeeeaoue  aatem  regni 
tfOi  adhao  aat  mentio  nulla  &cta  inter  eoa  fdit."  (Gale,  i.  6j.}  Now  cer- 
tainlj  thii  strong  nsgatiTe  aiuertion  ia  one  of  thoM  paaragea  whiob 
for  a  moment  suggest  the  idea  that  the  forger  had  aome  materiaU  before 
him  which  wa  have  not.  But  ao  vague  a  possibility  can  hardly  be  set 
agkioBt  the  whole  probability  of  the  oaae.  It  is  curioaii  to  ne  Li^ipenberg 
(iL  151  Thorpe,  511  of  the  Qeniuui)  swaying  to  and  fro  between  the  ohnoua 
probalolity  aed  the  anppoaed  authority  of  Ingulf.  B^ore  him,  Prerott 
(Bomui  de  Bod,  ii.  100)  had  Tentnrad,  in  the  teeth  of  Ingulf  to  oounect 
William's  viait  with  Eadward's  allied  bequest. 

'  See  ttte  Worcester  Chroniele  aa  quoted  aboie,  p.  194. 
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CHAP.  vm.  bring  his  kingman  into  the  presence  of  the  parent  through 

whom  alone  William  could  call  him  kinsman^  but  between 

whom  and  himself  there  had  been  so  little  love?    At  all 

events^  if  Eadward  was  now  for  a  season  set  firee  from  the 

presence  of  his  wife^  he  was  soon  set  free  for  ever  from  the 

I>«athof    presence  of  his  mother.     Early  in  the  next  year  died 

March  6,    ^2!l%ifu-Emma,  the  Old  Lady,  the  mother  of  Eadward 

1053.         King  and  of  Harthacnut,  and  her  body  lay  in  the  Old 

Minster  by  Cnut  King.^ 

The  course  of  our  story  has  thus  brought  us  once  more 
to  the  shores  of  our  own  island.  In  our  next  Chapter  we 
shall  have  to  begin  the  picture  of  the  bright,  if  brief, 
regeneration  of  England.  We  shall  have  to  listen  to  the 
spirit-stirring  tale,  how  the  champions  of  Engknd  came 
back  from  banishment,  how  the  heart  of  England  rose  to 
welcome  her  friends  and  to  take  vengeance  on  her  enemies, 
how  for  fourteen  years  England  was  England  once  again 
under  the  rule  of  the  noblest  of  her  own  sons. 

^  Chronn.  Ab.  Cant  1051.  Wig.  Petrib.  105a.  I  need  hardly  remind 
any  i^eader  that  the  Old  Minster  is  Winchester  Cathedral.  The  bones  of 
Cnut  and  Emma  were  among  those  which  were  so  strangely  A^^^lt^  by 
Bishop  Fox  in  the  chests  which  surronnd  the  presbytery.  Between 
him,  Henry  of  Blois,  and  the  Puritans,  it  is  now  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  bones  of  Cnut  from  those  of  William  Rufus. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  BBIGN   OF  EADWABD  FBOM  THE  RBTUBN  OF  GODWINS 
TO  THE  DE^TH   OF  EADWABD  THE  JiTHEUNG.^ 

IO52-IO57. 

THE  two  streams  of  English  and  Norman  history  were  Character 
joined  together  for  a  moment  in  the  year  when  the  penod. 
sovereigns  of  England  and  Normandy  met  face  to  face  for 
the  only  time  in  the  course  of  their  joint  reigns.     Those 
streams  will  now  again  diverge.     England  shook  off  the 
Norman  influence^  and  became  once  more,  to  all  outward 
appearance^  the  England  of  iEthelstan  and  Eadgar.     For 
several  years  the  history  of  each  country  seems  to  have  no  Little 
direct  inflaence  upon  the  history  of  the  other.     But  this  nexion 
mutual  independence  is  more  apparent  than  real.     Eng-  ^^^"^j^ 
land  once  more  became  free  from  Norman  influence  as<^dNor- 
regarded  her  general  policy;  but  the  effects  of  Eadward's 
Norman  tendencies  were  by  no  means  wholly  wiped  away. 

'  There  ia  nothing  speoially  to  remark  on  the  authoritiee  for  this  peiiod, 
which  are  sabstantially  the  same  as  those  for  the  seventh  Chapter.  We 
haye  still  to  look,  just  in  the  same  way  as  before,  to  the  Chronicles,  the 
Biographer,  and  Florence,  to  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  other  sub- 
sidiary writers.  Just  as  before,  when  Norman  affiiirs  are  at  aU  touched 
on,  the  Norman  writers  should  be  compared  with  the  English.  During 
these  years  we  have  little  to  do  with  Scandinavian  aflUrs,  so  that  the 
Sagas  are  of  little  moment.  Welsh  afiairs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of 
unusual  importance,  and  the  two  Welsh  Chronicles,  the  Annales  Cambrin 
and  the  Brut  y  Tywytogion,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Princes,  must  be  carefully 
compared  with  our  own  records. 

X  2 
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CHAP.  n.  Normans  still  remained  in  the  land^  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  deliverance  of  England  were  not  without  their  effect 
as  seoondaiy  causes  of  the  expedition  of  William.  Through 
the  whole  period  we  may  be  sure  that  the  wise  statesmen 
of  both  countries  were  diligently  watching  each  ^other's 
actions.  Harold  and  William^  though  not  as  yet  open 
enemies  or  avowed  rivals^  must  have  found  out  during 
these  years  that  each  was  called  on  by  his  own  policy  to 
do  all  that  he  could  to  thwart  the  policy  of  the  other. 
But  though  there  was  this  sort  of  undercurrent  closely 
connecting  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  yet,  in  all 
the  outward  events  of  history,  it  was  a  period  of  remark- 
able separation  between  them.  The  events  recorded  by- 
English  historians  within  this  period  belong  ahnost  ex- 
clusively to  the  afflurs  of  our  own  island.  It  is  a  period 
in  which  the  relations  between  the  vassal  Kingdoms  of 
Britain  and  the  Imperial  power  again  assume  special 
importance.  But  it  is  still  more  emphatically  marked  by 
the  death  of  the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen,  and  the 
transmission  of  his  power,  and  more  than  his  power,  to  a 
Growth  of  worthy  successor.  We  left  Oodwine  and  Harold  banished 
of  :£«ld.  nien.  We  have  now  to  record  their  triumphant  return  to 
a  rejoicing  nation.  We  have  then  to  record  the  death  of 
Gh)dwine,  the  accession  of  Harold  to  his  father's  formal 
rank,  and  the  steps  by  which  he  gradually  rose  to  be  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  Kingdom,  perhaps  the  designated 
successor  to  the  Crown. 

§  1.  The  Return  and  Death  of  Oodwine, 

105^^-1053. 

General  If  the  minds  of  Englishmen  had  been  at  all  divided  in 

the  abflenoe  their  estimate  of  Godwine  during  his  long  tenure  of  power, 

ofGodwme.  j^  ^^^  needed  his  exile  to  bring  every  patriotic  heart  to 

one  opinion  with  regard  to  him.   Oodwine  doubtless  had  his 


ENGLAND  DURING  G0DWINB8  AB8BNCB. 


eaemies ;  no  man  ever  stood  for  thirty  years  and  more  at  o 
the  head  of  affidrs  without  making  many  enemies;  and 
there  were  points  in  his  character,  which  may  have  given 
reasonable  offence  to  many.  Even  if  the  whole  of  his 
eDormotis  wealth  was  fairly  and  legally  acquired,  its  mere 
accmnolation  in  the  hands  of  one  man  >  most  have  excited 
envy  in  many  breasts.  His  eagerness  to  advance  bis 
&mily  may  well  have  offended  others,  and  the  crimes  and 
the  restoration  of  Swegea,  even  under  the  guaranty  of 
Bishop  Ealdred,  cannot  &il  to  have  given  general  scandal. 
It  is  possible  then  that  there  were  Englishmen,  not  devoid 
of  love  and  loyalty  to  England,  who  were  short-sigbted 
enough  to  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  the  great  Earl.  But,  when 
Qodwine  was  gone,  men  soon  learned  that,  whatever  had 
been  his  ikults,  they  were  far  outweighed  by  his  merits. 
Men  now  knew  that  the  Earl  of  the  West-Sazons  had  been 
the  one  man  who  stood  between  them  and  the  dominion  of 
stcangers.  Daring  that  gloomy  winter  England  felt  as 
a  conquered  land,  as  a  land  too  conquered  by  foes  who  had 
not  overcome  her  in  open  battle,  but  who  had,  by  craft 
and  surprise,  deprived  her  of  her  champions  and  guardians^ 
The  common  voice  of  England  soon  began  to  call  for 
the  return  of  Oodwine.  The  banished  Eacl  was  looked 
to  by  all  men  as  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  England  now 
knew  that  in  his  fall  a  &tal  blow  had  been  dealt  to  her 
own  welfare  and  freedom.'  Men  began  openly  to  declare 
that  it  was  better  to  share  the  baoishtoent  of  Qodwino  than 


.  '  At  the  mua  time,  it  a  worth  coniidaring  whether  the  whole  of  the 
eatatea  wt  down  in  Domesday  aa  belonging  to  Godwins  kud  hie  soni  were 
alw>7e  their  private  property,  sod  whether  some  parta  maj  not  h«Te  been 
official  estates  attached  to  thrir  Earldom*.     Still,  after  mj  poadUa  de- 


anpck  diximmi  sum  ab  omnibni  AngUs 
ejna  eztemit  oor  popoli.  Ejus 
anam,  interitnin  gentis  AnglicB, 


■  Vita  Eadw.  404. 
pro  patre  ooli,  subitJi  auditoa 
abaentiam  aive  fugam  habnere 
eicidinm  iniaper  totiua  patriv." 
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return. 
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against 

Godwine. 


The  fleet 
at  Sand- 
wich. 


to  live  in  the  land  from  which  Oodwine  was  banished.^ 
Messages  were  sent  to  the  oourt  of  Flanders^  praying 
the  Earl  to  return.  If  he  chose  to  make  his  way  back 
into  the  land  by  foroe^  he  would  find  many  Englishmen 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  cause.  Others  crossed  the 
sea  in  person,  and  pledged  themselyes  to  fight  for  him^ 
and^  if  need  were,  to  die  in  his  behalf.'  These  invitationa, 
we  are  told,  wer^  no  secret  intrigue  of  a  few  men.  The 
common  voice  of  England,  openly  expressed  and  all  but 
unanimous,  demanded  the  return  of  the  great  confessor  of 
English  freedom.^ 

These  open  manifestations  on  behalf  of  the  exiles  could 
not  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  King  and  his  counsellors. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  south-eastern  coast 
into  a  state  of  defence  against  any  possible  attack  from 
the  side  of  Flanders.  The  King  and  his  Witan^-— one 
would  like  to  have  fuller  details  of  a  Gemot  held  under 
such  influences — decreed  that  ships  should  be  sent  forth  to 
watch  at  the  old  watching-place  of  Sandwich.*  Forty 
ships  were  accordingly  made  ready,  and  they  took  their 
place  at  the  appointed  station  under  the  command  of  the 
King's  nephew  Earl  Ralph,  and  of  Odda,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Earl  of  the  Western  shires.« 


^  Vita  Eadw.  404.  '<  Felicem  se  pntabat  qui  post  eiim  ezsulari  potent.** 
'  lb.   "Quidam  post  earn  vadunt^  quidam  legationes  mittont,  paratos 

se,  si  yelit  reverti,  eum  com  violentiA  in  patriA  suscipere,  pro  eo  pugnare, 

pro  eo,  si  necesse  sit,  Telle  se  pariter  ocoumbere." 
'lb.    "  Et  hoc  aocitabatur  non  olam  vel  priyatim,  sed  in  manifesto  et 

public^,  et  non  modo  k  quibusdam,  sed  pen^  ab  omnibus  indigenis  patrias.** 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  105a.  "Gersdde  se  cyng  and  his  witan.**  Abingdon 
and  Worcester  do  not  mention  the  Witan. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  99. 

•  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  Petrib.  The  number  of  the  ships,  "xl.  snaoca^'* 
comes  from  Worcester  ;  the  names  of  the  commanders  from  Peterborough, 
"and  setton  Raulf  Eorl  and  Oddan  Eorl  to  heafodmannum  Jwrto." 
Florence  seems  to  put  these  preparations  Uter,  after  Harold's  landing  at 
Porlock.  But  surely  the  choice  made  both  by  Gru%dd  and  by  Harold  of 
their  points  for  attack,  shows  that  the  Earls  of  those  districts  were  already 
absent  with  the  fleet. 
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PrecautdonB  of  this  kind  against  the  return  of  one  for  ohaf.  ix. 
whose  return  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  longing  must 
have  been  unpopular  in  the  highest  degree.     And^  if  any- 
thing could  still  further  heighten  the  general  discontent 
with  the  existing  state  of  things^  it  would  be  the  events  BavagoB 
which  were,  just  at  this  time,  going  on  along  the  Welsh  ^f  jiforSi 
horder.    The  Norman  lords  whom  Eadward  had  settled  in  ^*^' 
Herefordshire  proved  but  poor  defenders  of  their  adopted 
country.     The  last  continental  improvements  in  the  art  of 
fortification  proved  vain  to  secure  the  land  in  the  absence  of 
chiefs  of  her  own  people.   Grajflfy-dd  of  North  Wales  marked 
his  opportunity;  he  broke  through  his  short-lived  alliance 
with  England,  and  the  year  of  the  absence  of  Godwine  and 
his  sons  was  marked  by  an  extensive  and  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  land  of  the  MagessBtas.^     GruiTydd  doubtless 
took  also  into  his  reckoning  the  absence  of  the  local  chief 
at  Sandwich.    He  crossed  the  border,  he  harried  far  and 
wide,  and  he  seems  not  to  have  met  with  any  resistance  tiU 
he  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Leominster.'    There  His  yictorj 
he  was  at  last  met  by  the  levies  of  the  country,  together  minster.    • 
with  the  Norman  garrison  of  Richard's  Castle.^    Perhaps, 
as  in  a  later  conflict  with  the  same  enemy  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  English  and  foreign  troops  failed  to  act 


1  Chron.  Wig.  and  Flor.  Wig.  1052.  This  inoanion  seems  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles.  Its  perpetrator  is  described  only  as 
"  Griffin  se  Wylisca  cing ;''  "  Walensium  Bex  Griffinns ;"  but  the  King 
intended  must  be  the  Northern  Grru%dd. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says,  "pest  he  com  swy)>e  neah  to  Leo- 
mynstre.''  Florence  speaks  of  the  harrying,  but  does  not  mention  the 
place. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  ''And  men  gadorodon  ongean,  nglSer  ge  landes  men  ge 
Frencisoe  men  of  9am  castele.'*  So  Florence,  "  Contra  quern  provincialee 
illi  et  de  castello  quamplures  Nortmanni  ascenderunt."  "The  castle" 
IS  doubtless  Richard's  Castle.  Florence,  who  had  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  the  Chronicler  in  the  entiy  of  the  former  year  (see  aboye,  p.  143),  now 
that  he  had  got  among  Herefordahire  matters,  understood  the  description. 
Here  again  the  expressions  witness  to  the  deep  feeling  awakened  by  the 
building  of  this  castle. 
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CHAP.  UL  well  together ;  at  all  events  the  Welsh  King  had  the  vic- 
tory^ andj  after  slaying  many  men  of  both  nations^  he  went 
away  with  a  large  booty  .^  Men  remarked  that  this  heavy 
blow  took  place  exactly  thirteen  years  after  Grufl^dd's 
1039.  fi^  great  victory  at  Bhyd-y-Groes.^  Though  the  coin- 
cidence is  thus  marked,  we  are  not  told  what  day  of  what 
month  was  thus  auspicious  to  the  Welsh  prince ;  but  the 
dates  of  the  events  which  follow  show  that  it  must  have 
been  early  in  the  summer. 


Grodwine 
peiitionB 
for  his 
retain. 


Grodwine  must  by  this  time  have  seen  that  the  path  for 
his  return  was  now  open,  and  it  was  seemingly  this  last 
misfortune  which  determined  him  to  delay  no  longer.^  It 
was  not  till  all  peaceftd  means  had  been  tried  and  &iled, 
that  the  banished  Earl  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  a 
restoration  by  force.  He  sent  many  messages  to  the  King, 
praying  for  a  reconciliation.  He  offered  now  to  Eadward, 
as  he  had  before  offered  both  to  Harthacnut  and  to  Eadward 
himself,  to  come  into  the  royal  presence  and  make  a  com- 
purgation in  legal  form  in  answer  to  all  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him.^  But  all  such  petitions 
were  in  vain.  It  marks  the  increasing  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  continent,  that  Oodwine,  when  his  own 
messages  were  not  listened  to,  sought,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  obtain  his  object  through  the  intercession  of  foreign 
princes.^    Embassies  on  his  behalf  were  sent  by  his  host 


^  Chron.  Wig.  1053.  *'  And  man  )>»r  o&loh  swy^e  feola  Engliflcra  godra 
manna,  and  eac  of  )»am  FrenciBcnm."  (The  French  get  no  honourable 
epithet.)    All  this  evaporates  in  Florence's  "  mnltis  ex  illis  occisis.*' 

'  See  above,  p.  56,  and  vol.  i.  p.  564. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  way  in  which  Harold's  expedition  is  spoken  of  as 
happening  almost  immediately  {**  sona,"  *'  parvo  post  hoc  tempore  **)  after 
Grufiydd's  victory,  as  if  the  two  things  had  some  connexion  with  each  other. 

^  Vita  Eadw.  405.  "  Mittit  tamen  adhnc  pacem  et  misericordiam  petere 
a  Bege  domino  suo  [cynehlaford],  ut  sibi  liceat  cnm  ejns  grati&  ad  se  pur- 
gandnm  legibus  venire  coram  eo."    See  above,  p.  14a,  and  vol.  i.  p.  573. 

*  lb.  '*  Hoc  quoque  pro  ejus  dileciione  et  suo  officio  missis  legatis  suis. 
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Coant  Baldwin  and  by  the  King  of  the  French.     Baldwin,  chat.  is. 
who  had  bo  lately  been  at  war  with  England,  might  seem  ^j^  ^^ 
aa  ill-chosen  intercessor;  but  his  choice  for  that  porpose '^°^*^ 
may  have  been  influenced  by  his  close  connexion  with  the  U«  betudf. 
Coart  of  Normandy.     William   was  just   now  earnestly 
pressing  his  suit  for  Matilda.     The  ally  of  the  great  Duke 
might  be  expected  to  have  some  influence,  if  not  with 
Eadward,  at  least   with   Eadward's    Norman  farourites. 
King  Henry,  it  will  be  remembered,  claimed  some  sort 
of  kindred  with  Eadward,  thoogh  it  is  not  easy  to  traoe 
the  two  princes  to  a  common  ancestor.*     Bat  King  and 
Marquess  alike  pleaded  in  vain.     Eadward  was  surrounded 
by  bis  foreign  priests  and  courtiers,  and  no  intercessions 
oa  behalf  of  the  champion  of  England  were  allowed  to 
have  any  weight  with  the  royal  mind,  even  if  they  were 
ever  allowed  to  reach  the  royal  ear.' 

The  Earl  was  now  satisfied  that  notiiing  more  was  to  Godwine 
be  hoped  from  any  attempts  at  a  peaceful  reconciliation,  on  ^  ratam 
He  was  also  satisfied  that,  if  be  attempted  to  return  by  ^  ***"*• 
force,  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  would  be  less 
likely  te  resist  him  than  to  join  bis  banners.     He  there- 
fore, towards  the  middle  of  the  enmmer,^  finally  deter- 
mined to  attempt  hie  restoration  by  force  of  arms,  and 
he  began  te  make  preparations  for  that  purpose.    His  con-  B 
duct  in  so  doing  hardly  needs  any  formal  justification.    It  dnot. 
is  simply  the  old  qnestion  of  resistance  or  non-reeistence. 
If  any  man  ever  was  justified  in  resistance  te  established 
authority,  or  in  irregular  enterprises   of  any   kind,   un- 
doubtedly Godwine  was  justified  in  his  design  of  making 

Baz  petit  Fnuicoram,  at  ipsum  oum  quo  hienukbat  idam  penuadebkt  Maroliio 

■  Sea  &boTe,  p.  17.  Eaulwird  Mid  Baldwia  had  k  common  uicMtor, 
th(ni(^  certunlyBTetTraaateone,  in  thegrakt.£l&ed.   See  (bore,  p.  304. 

*  VilaEadw.  405.  " Sed  et iUi hoc luggerabaut utia  fnutnt ;  ob>tnixa«t 
enim  piu  Regis  anree  pntvoriun  mMitia." 

'  lb.  "HediuteproihnlMtkle." 


P 
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CHAP.  IX.  his  way  back  into  England  in  arms.     So  to  do  was  indeed 
simply  to  follow  the  usual  course  of  eveiy  banished  man 
of  those  times  who  could  gather  together  the  needfiil 
force.    The  enterprises  of  Osgod  Clapa  ^  at  an  earlier  time^ 
and  of  JBlfgar  at  a  later  time^  are  not  spoken  of  with  any 
special  condemnation  by  the  historians  of  the  time.     And 
the  enterprise  of  Gh>dwine  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
the  enterprises  of  Mlfgax  and  of  Osgod  Clapa.    ^Ifgar 
and  Osgod  may  have  been  banished  unjustly,  and  they 
may,  according  to  the  morality  of  those  times,  have  been 
guilty  of  no  very  great  crime  by  seeking  restoration  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.   Still  the  question  of  their  banish- 
ment or  restoration  was  almost  wholly  a  personal  question. 
The  existence  or  the  welfare  of  England  in  no  way  de- 
pended on  their  presence  or  absence.    But  the  rebellion 
or  invasion  of  Gt>dwine  was  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion  in 
form  only.     His  personal  restoration  meant  nothing  short 
of  the  deliverance  of  England  from  misg^vernment  and 
foreign  influence.     He  had  been  driven  out  by  a  faction ; 
Compari-    he  was  invited  to  return  by  the  nation.     The  enterprise  of 
wiae  with  Oodwine  in  short  should  be  classed,  not  with  the  ordinary 
BoiiS-      forcible  return  of  an  exile,  but  with  enterprises  like  those 
^T^^^        of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  of 
Wmiam  of  William  of  Orange  in  the  seventeenth.    In  all  three  cases 
(1688^      the  deliverer  undoubtedly  sought  the  deliverance  of  the 
country;  in  all  three  he  also  undoubtedly  sought  his  own 
restoration  or  advancement.    But  Oodwine  had  one  great 
advantage  over  both  his  successors.    They  had  to  deal  with 
wicked  Kings ;  he  had  only  to  deal  with  a  weak  King.  They 
had  to  deal  with  evil  counsellors,  who,  however  evil,  were 
still  Englishmen.     GK)dwine  had  simply  to  deliver  King 
and  people  from  the  influence  and  thraldom  of  foreigners. 
He  was  thus  able,  while  they  were  not  able,  to  deliver 

'  See  above,  p.  100. 
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England  without  resorting  to  the  deaths  deposition^  or  obap.  iz. 
exile  of  the  reig^ng  King^  and,  as  far  as  he  himself  was 
personally  concerned,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  English 
blood. 

The  narrative  of  this  great  deliverance  forms  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  spirit-stirring  tales  to  be  found  in  any 
age  of  our  history.  It  is  a  tale  which  may  be  read  with 
unmixed  delight,  save  for  one  event,  which,  whether  we 
count  it  for  a  crime  or  for  a  misfortune,  throws  a  shadow 
on  the  renown,  not  of  God  wine  himself,  but  of  his  nobler 
son.  Harold  and  Leofwine,  we  have  seen,  had  made  up  their 
minds  from  the  beginning  to  resort  to  force,  whenever  the 
opportunity  should  come.  They  had  spent  the  winter  in 
Ireland  in  making  preparations  for  an  expedition.^  They 
were  by  this  time  ready  for  action,  and,  now  that  their 
father  had  found  all  attempts  at  a  peaceftd  reconciliation  to 
be  vain,  the  time  for  action  seemed  clearly  to  have  come. 
It  was  doubtless  in  concert  with  Godwine  that  Harold  and  Harold  and 
Leofwine^  now  set  sail  from  Dublin  with  nine  ships,  nii  from 
Their  crews  probably  consisted  mainly  of  adventurers  from  ^^*^^- 
the  Danish  havens  of  Ireland,  ready  for  any  enterprise 
which  promised  excitement  and  plunder.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Englishmen,  whether  vehement  partisans  or 
simply  desperate  men,  may  have  also  taken  service  under 
the  returning  exiles.  The  part  of  England  which  they 
chose  for  their  enterprise  would  have  been  well  chosen,  if 
they  had  been  attacking  a  hostile  country.  They  made  for  They  enter 
the  debateable  land  forming  the  southern  shore  of  the^^^^^!*^^ 
Bristol  Channel,  where  no  doubt  large  traces  of  the 
ancient  British  blood  and  language  still  remained.'    The 

*  See  above,  p.  15a. 

'  Leofwine  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  bat  his  name  is  given  by 
Florence,  and  the  Biographer  (405)  speaks  of  '*  duo  prndicti  filii." 

'  The  language  of  the  Biographer  is  here  remarkable.  He  had  just 
before  spoken  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  South  of  England  as  *^  Orien- 
tales  sive  Australes  Angli"    He  now  calls  the  point  where  Harold  landed 
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CHAP.  IX.  country  was  lefb^  through  the  absence  of  its  Earl  Odda 
with  the  fleet,  without  any  single  responsible  chief. 
The  people  But  it  soon  appeared  that,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
aetahira  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom  were 
^^^^^'^'not  favourable  to  the  enterprise  of  Harold  and  Leofvdne. 
dicfpooed  Possibly  the  prevalence  of  Celtic  blood  in  the  district 
them.  may  have  made  its  inhabitants  less  zealous  in  the  cause 
Poflrible      of  the  Engrlish  deliverer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  purely 

grounds  for  ^         ^  ^  «r         ^ 

their  ho8-  English  shires.  Possibly  the  evil  deeds  of  Swegen, 
^*  whose  government  had  included  Somersetshire,  may  have 
made  men  who  had  lived  under  his  rule  less  attached 
to  the  whole  House  of  Godwine  than  those  who  had 
lived  under  the  rule  of  Harold  or  of  Gkxlwine  himself. 
And  we  must  remember  that,  up  to  this  time,  Harold  had 
done  nothing  to  win  for  himself  any  special  renown  or 
affection  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  East-Anglian 
Earldom.  As  yet  he  shone  simply  with  a  gloiy  reflected 
from  that  of  his  father.  AnSi  his  enterprise  bore  in  some 
points  an  ill  look.  He  had  not  shared  the  place  of  exile  of 
his  father,  nor  had  he  taken  any  part  in  his  father's 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  peaceM  restoration.  He  had 
gone,  determined  from  the  first  on  an  armed  return,  to  a 
land  which  might  almost  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy's 
country.  He  now  came  back  at  the  head  of  a  force  whose 
character  could  not  fail  to  strike  Englishmen  with  sus- 
picion and  dread.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  men  of  Somerset  and  Devon  met  him  in  arms. 
Harold's  He  landed  on  the  borders  of  those  two  shires,  in  a  wild 
Porlock*  and  l^ly  region,  which  to  this  day  remains  thinly  peopled, 
cut  off  from  the  chief  centres  even  of  local  life,  the  last 


'*  Oocidenta]iam  BrtUmum  rive  Anglorum  fines.  **  So  marked  a  change  of 
expression  cannot  be  accidental ;  it  must  point  to  the  still  debateable 
character  of  large  parts  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  neither  purely  Welsh  nor 
purely  English.  Compare  the  significant  nse  of  the  word  "  Britanni "  by 
Thieimar,  commented  on  in  vol.  i.  p.  42a. 
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place  within  the  borders  of  South  Britain  where  the  wild  obaf.  ix. 
stag  still  finds  a  shelter.  The  high  ground  of  Eimoor,  and  ^*'"°° 
the  whole  neighbouring  billy  region,  reaches  its  highest  oo""^- 
point  in  the  Beacon  of  Dunkery,  a  height  whose  Celtic 
name  has  an  appropriate  sonnd  among  the  remains  of 
primaeval  times  with  nbich  it  is  crowned.  It  is  the 
higbest  point  in  its  own  shire,  and  it  is  overtopped  by  no 
point  in  Southern  England,  except  by  some  of  the  Tors  of 
Dartmoor  in  the  Aill  further  west.  A  descent,  remarkably 
gradual  for  so  great  a  height,  leads  down  to  the  small 
haven  of  Porlooh,  placed  on  a  bay  of  no  great  depth,  but 
well  defined  by  two  bold  headlands  guarding  it  to  the  east 
and  west.  The  coast  has  been  subject  to  many  changes. 
A  submarine  forest,'  reaching  along  the  whole  shore,  shows 
that  the  sea  most  have  made  advances  in  earlier  times. 
And  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it  has  again  retreated, 
and  that  what  is  now  an  alluvial  fiat  was,  eight  hundred 
years  back,  a  shallow  and  muddy  inlet,  accessible  to  the 
light  craft  of  those  days.  Harold  therefore  landed  at  a 
spot  nearer  than  the  present  small  harbour  to  the  small 
town,  or  ratber  village,  of  Porlock.'  A  landing  in  this  Otjeot  of 
remote  region  could  contribute  but  little  to  the  advance-  pHM. 
ment  of  the  general  scheme  of  Godwine;  the  object  of 
Harold  must  have  been  merely  to  obtain  provisions  for  his 
crews.  He  came  doubtless,  as  we  shall  find  bis  father  did 
also,  ready  for  peaceable  supplies  if  a  fidendly  country 
afibrded  them,  but  ready  also  to  provide  for  his  followers 

'  I  do  Dot  remember  uiy  mention  in  an;  uident  writer  of  thii  lubnutriiie 
fbreet  on  the  Somenetahire  oout ;  but  >  foreat  of  the  eune  kind  on  tbe 
otber  *ide  of  tbe  Britiib  Gbuinal  ia  Rpokea  of  by  Ginldus,  Eip.  Hib.  i.  36 
(to(.  v.  p.  184  Diniook).    In  the  yeKT  1171  a  violent  itoim  laid  it  bare. 

*  The  Abingdon  luid  Woroeater  Chroniclea  {1053)  have  simply  "neb 
Somera^laii  genueno  and  Dafentudre  "  (aee  the  aame  fomu  in  tbe  entriea 
for  the  last  year,  and  Appendix  O) ;  ao  fWenoe,  "  in  oonBaio  Sumer- 
aetauic  et  Dortetattia,"  this  last  word  being  a  mistake  for  Donuumia,  a8 
aj^Man  from  the  next  Motenoe.  Hm  Feterbonogh  Chroniole  givea  the 
name  of  the  ipol,  "  and  eom  )>b  dp  «t  Portlocan." 
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CHAP.  DL  by  foTce^  if  force  was  needed  for  his  purposed  But  the 
Harold's  whole  neighbourhood  was  hostile;  a  large  force  was 
Poriock^  gathered  together  from  both  the  border  shires^  and 
^  P^f"  Harold,  whether  by  his  fault  or  by  his  misfortune,  had 
try,  and      to  begin  his  enterprise  of  restoration  and  deliverance  by 

■ails  to 

loin  his  fighting  a  battle  with  the  countrymen  whom  he  came  to 
father.  deliver.  The  exiles  had  the  victory,  but  it  is  dear  that 
they  had  to  contend  with  a  stout  resistance  on  the  part 
of  a  considerable  body  of  men.  More  than  thirty  good 
Thegns  and  much  other  folk  were  slain.^  So  large  a 
number  of  Thegns  collected  at  such  a  point  shows  that  the 
force  which  they  headed  must  have  been  gathered  together, 
not  merely  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Porlock, 
but  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  two  shires.*  We 
may  conceive  that  the  sfystem  of  beacons,  which  has  been 
traced  out  over  a  long  range  of  the  hill-tops  in  the  West 
of  England,  had  done  good  service  over  the  whole  country 
long  before  the  fleet  of  Harold  had  actually  entered  the 
haven  of  Porlock.  But  the  crews  of  Harold's  ships  were 
doubtless  picked  men,  and  their  success,  over  even  a  much 
larger  force  of  irregular  levies,  would  have  been  in  no 
way  wonderful.  Harold  now  plundered  without  opposition, 
and  carried  off  what  he  would  in  the  way  of  goods, 
cattle,  and  men.^  He  then  sailed  to  the  south-west,  he 
doubled  the  Land's  End,'^  and  sailed  along  the  English 
Channel  to  meet  his  father. 

'  See  Appendix  R. 

'  The  Worcester  and  Abingdon  ChronideB  (1053)  give  the  numbers ; 
**And  )Mer  o&loh  mi  |H>nne  xxx.  godera  )»egena  (*'nobiUbuB  mtnistrifip 
Flor.)  butan  otSrum  foloe." 

'  Ghronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  *'MgiSer  ge  of  Samersston  ge  of  Def enescire. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  *'And  nam  him  on  orfe  and  on  manwum  and  on 
ehtnm,  swa  him  gGweajfS,**  Were  these  captiyes  dealt  with  as  conscripts 
or  galley-slayes,  or,  considering  whence  the  fleet  came,  were  they  intended 
for  the  Irish  slave-trade  ? 

^  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  *<And  sona  efter  >an  for  abutan  PenvdSsteort." 
Chron.  Petrib.    "  And  gewende  him  H  eastweard  to  his  feder." 


If 
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ESTIMATE  OF  HABOLD'S  CONDUCT.  S19 

This  event  b  the  chief  stain  which  mars  the  renown  of  oBtr.  ix. 
Harold,  and  which  dims  the  otherwise  glorious  picture  of  g^roid'* 
the  return  of  C^odwine  and  his  house.  Harold's  own  age  ooodnet. 
perh^M  easily  forgave  the  deed.  No  contemporary  writer 
speaks  of  it  with  any  marked  condemnation;  one  con- 
temporary writer  even  seems  distinctly  to  look  upon  it 
Bs  a  worthy  exploit.'  It  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  banished  man.  Harold  acted 
hardly  worse  than  Osgod  Clapa;  he  did  not  act  by  any 
means  so  badly  as  ^Ifgar.  But  a  man  who  towers  above 
his  own  generation  must  pay,  in  more  than  one  way,  the 
penalty  of  his  greatness.  We  instinctively  judge  Harold 
by  a  stricter  standard  thui  that  by  which  we  judge 
^%ar  and  Osgod  Clapa.  On  such  a  character  as  his 
it  is  distinctly  a  stain  to  have  resorted  for  one  moment 
to  needless  violence,  or  to  have  shed  one  drop  of  English 
blood  without  good  cause.  The  ravage  and  slaughter  at 
Poriock  distinctly  throws  a  shade  over  the  return  of  Ood- 
wine  and  over  the  fair  fame  of  his  son.  It  is  a  stain 
rather  to  be  regretted  than  harshly  to  be  condemned; 
bat  it  is  a  stain  nevertheless.  It  is  a  stain  which  was 
folly  wiped  out  by  later  labours  and  triumphs  in  the 
cause  of  England.  Still  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
blood  of  those  thirty  good  Tbegns  and  of  those  other 
folk  was  paid  for  in  after  years  by  prayers  and  watch- 
ings  and  fastings  before  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham; 
we  may  well  believe  that  it  still  lay  heavy  on  the  hero's 
soul  as  he  marched  forth  to  victory  at  Stamfordbridge 
and  to  more  glorious  overthrow  at  Senlac. 

Harold  and  Leofwine  were  thus  on  their  way  to  meet  Oodwins 
their  father.  Meanwhile  the  revolution  was  going  on  ju^,  a,^ 
rapidly  on  the   other  side  of  England.*     Oodwine  had  "^^''■ 

>  THk  EmIw.  405.  8m  AppeDdii  R. 

'  On  tha  Buratirat  otOodwiat't  return,  aee  Appendix  S 
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oBAP.  IX.  ^thered  together  a  fleet  in  the  Yser/  the  river  of  Flatiders 

which  flows  by  Dixmiiyden  and  Nieuport^  and  Sails  into 

the  sea  some  way  south-west  of  Broges.     He  thence  set 

His  first     Bail,  one  day  before  Midsummer  eve,  and  sailed  straight 

offSe*"^  to  Dungeness,  south  of  Romney.^    At  Sandwich  the  Earls 

^JJ^      Ralph  and  Odda  were  waiting  for  him,  and  a  land  force 

had  also  been  called  out  for  the  defence  of  the  coast.'   Some 

friendly  messenger  warned  the  Earl  of  his  danger,  and 

he  sailed  westward  to  Pevensey.     In  Sussex  he  was  in 

his  own  country,  among  his  immediate  possessionis  and 

his  immediate  followers,  and  he  seems  to  have  designed 

a  landing  on  the  very  spot  where  a  landing  so  &tal  to 

his  house  was  made  fourteen  years  later.      The   King's 

ships  followed  after  him,  but  a  violent  storm  hindered 

either  party  from  carrying  out  its  designs.     Neither  side 

knew  the  whereabouts  of  the  other;*  the   King^s  fleet 

He  rotams  put  back  to  Sandwich,  while  Grodwine  retired  to  his  old 

to  finiffes.  1 

quarters  in  Flanders.^     Great  discontent  seems  to  nave 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  105  a.  "  Da  gewande  Grodwine  eorl  tt  fram  Brycge  mid 
his  sdpum  to  Yseran  ;"  so  the  Biographer  (405),  "paratA  multiplicl  dasse 
in  fluvio  Hysari."  It  is  clearly  not  Qesoriaoiun  or  Boulogne,  as  Mr.  Earle 
makes  it  in  his  Glossary. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "And  let  tit  ane  dssge  cr  midsomeree  nuasse  efene 
["mediante  SBstate,"  Vit.  Eadw.]  \mt  he  oom  to  Nnsse,  |>e  is  be  sutfan 
Rumenea." 

'  William  of  Maknesbury  (ii.  199)  makes  Eadward  himself  present; 
"Nee  segnem  seosit  Begem  ilia  necessitas  quin  ipse  in  navi  pemoctaret, 
et  latronxmi  ezitos  specalaretar,  sedulo  explens  oonsilio  quod  manu  nequi- 
bat  pros  M»to."  Eadward  was  now  fifty  at  the  most*  and  his  presence  iB 
hardly  possible,  according  to  the  authentic  narratives.  Eadward's  presence 
with  the  fleet  is  distinctly  marked  in  1049  (^^  above,  p.  99),  but  not  now. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And  wearO  Iwt  wseder  switSe  Strang  )«Bt  )«  eorlas 
ne  mihton  gewitan  hwet  (vodwine  eorl  gefaren  hefde."  The  ignorance 
oould  hardly  fidl  to  be  mutaaL  So  William  of  Malmesbuzy  (u.  s.)  ;  "  Qunm 
oominhs  ventum  esset,  et  jam  pen^  manus  consererentur,  nebuk  densissima 
repente  coorta  furentum  obtutus  coniudit^  miseramque  mortalium  audaciam 
oompesouit.*'    William  had  just  got  one  of  his  fits  of  fine  writing  upon  him. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "He  [Oodwine]  heom  aBtbeerst,  and  him  syl&n  gebeaih 
|«r  Imr  he  >a  mihte."  So  Florence ;  "Quo  in  loco  potuit  se  occultavit." 
But  Peterborough  says  expressly,  "And  gewende  >a  God  wine  eorl  tit 
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followed  this  mishap  on  the  King's  side.  The  blame  ohap.  n. 
was  clearly  laid  on  the  Earls  and  on  the  force  which 
they  commanded.  Eadward  may  not  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  Cnut^  and  he  perhaps  thought  that  the  elements 
were  bound  to  submit  to  his  will.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to 
return  to  London,  where  the  King  would  put  at  its  head 
other  Earls,  and  would  supply  them  with  other  rowers.^ 
To  London  accordingly  the  fleet  returned,  but  it  was 
found  easier  to  get  rid  of  the  old  force  than  to  provide 
a  new  one;  everything  lagged  behind;  probably  nobody 
was  zealous  in  the  cause;  even  if  any  were  zealous,  their 
zeal  would,  as  ever  happened  in  that  age,  give  way 
beneath  the  irksomeness  of  being  kept  under  arms  with- 
out any  hope  of  immediate  action.  At  last  the  whole 
naval  force,  which  was  to  guard  the  coast  and  keep  out 
the  returning  traitor,  gradually  dispersed,  and  each  man 
went  to  his  own  home.^ 

The  coast  was  now  clear  for  Qodwine's  return,  andGodwine 
his  friends  in  England  were  doubtless  not  slow  to  ap-  geoond 
prize  him  that  his  path  was  now  open.     He  might  now,  ^^^ 
it  would  seem,  have  sailed,  without  fear  of  any  hindrance, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yser  to  London  Bridge.     But,  with 
characteristic  wariness,  he  preferred  not  to  make  his  great 
venture  till  he  had  strengthened  his  force  by  the  addition 
of  the  ships  of  Harold  and  Leofwine,  and  till  he  had  tried 
and  made  himself  sure  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  a  large 
part  of  England.     In  the  first  district  however  where  he 
landed,  he  found  the  mass  of  the  people  either  unfriendly 

agean  Imt  he  com  eft  to  Brycge;**  and  bo  William  of  Malmesbuxy; 
"Penique  (TodwinuB  ejusque  oomites  eo  undo  venerant  vento  oogente 
redncti."    Mark  the  cadoDoe  of  an  hexameter. 

1  Chron.  Petrib.  <' And  sceolde  man  setton  o9re  eorlas  and  otSrehaueton 
to  ))am  scipmn."  Mr.  Thorpe  tranalatea  ''hasffiton"  by  *' chief  officerB/' 
Mr.  Earle  by  "rowers.'*  I  commonly  bow  to  Mr.  Earle'B  authority  on 
laeh  matters;  but  the  other  version  seems  to  make  better  sense. 

■  See  Tol.  i.  p.  416  note. 
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Meeting 
of  God- 
wine  and 
Harold: 
they  sail 
eastward. 


oBAF.  iz«-  to  him  or  kept  in  chedc  by  fear  of  the  raling  powers. 
From  Flanders  he  sailed  straight  for  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
as  a  convenient  central  spot  in  which  to  await  the  coming 
of  his  sons  from  Ireland.     He  seems  to  have  cruised  along 
the  coast  between  Wight  and  Portland^  and  to  have  har- 
ried the  ooontiy  without  scruple  wherever  supplies  were 
refused  to  him.^     But  of  armed  resistance,  such  as  Harold 
had  met  with  at  Porlock,  we  hear  nothing,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  implies  that  a  single  life  was  lost  on  either 
side.    At  last  the  nine  ships  of  Harold,  rich  with  the 
plunder  of  Devon  and  Somerset^  joined  the  fleet  of  his 
father  at  Portland.    We  need  hardly  stop  to  dwell  on  the 
mutual  joy  of  father,  sons,  and  biothera,  meeting  again 
after  so  many  toils  and  dangeni,  and  with  so  fair  a  hope 
of  restoration  for  themselves  and  of  deliverance  for  their 
country.^    It  is  more  important  to  note  that,  fix>m  this 
time,  we  are  expressly  told  that  all  syBtematic  ravaging 
ceased  j  provisions  however  were  freely  taken  wherever 
need  demanded.      But    as   the   united  fleet   steered   its 
course  eastward  towards   Sandwich,  the  true  feeling  of 
the  nation  showed  itself  more  and  more  plainly.     As 
Zealin      the  deliverer  sailed  along  the  South- Saxon  coast,  the 
sh^pm^  sea-faring  men  of  every  haven  hastened  to  join  his  ban- 
^  men  of  j^^^^    From  Kent,  from  Hastings,^  even  from  compara- 
Kent,  and  Hveiy  distant  Essex,^  from   those  purely   Saxon  lands, 
whence  the  Briton  had  vanished^  and  where  the  Dane  had 
never  settled,  came  up  the  voice  of  England  to  welcome 
the  men  who  had  come  to  set  her  free.    At  every  step 
men  pressed  to  the  shore,  eager  to  swell  the  force  of 
the  patriots,  with  one  voice  pledging  themselves  to  the 


»  See  A{ypendis  B.  •  Vita  Eadw.  405. 

'  On  Hastings,  as  distinct  from  Suasez,  see  vol.  i.  p.  38a. 

*  "Ballne  fmae  east  ende/*  says  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  (of.  th«  words 
"  ofer  ealne  |>iane  nortJ  ende"  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  105a  or  1051). 
which  Florence  translates  by  "  East-Sazones/' 


QODWINE   SAILS    ITP   THE   THAMES. 

national  cause^  and  raising  the  spirit-stirring  cry,  ''Wfe 
will  live  and  die  with  Earl  Godwine/^^  At  Pevensey, 
at  Hythe^  at  Folkestone^  at  Dover,  at  Sandwich^  pro- 
visions were  freely  supplied^  hostages  were  freely  given,* 
every  ship  in  their  havens  was  freely  placed  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  lawfril  Earl.  The  great  body  of  the  fleet 
sailed  round  the  Forelands,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  advanced  right  npdn  London.  A  detach- 
ment, we  are  told,  lagged  behind,  and  did  great  damage 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  baming  the  town  of  King's 
Middleton.  They  then  sailed  after  the  Earls  towards 
London.3  The  language  of  our  story  seems*  to  imply 
ihat  neither  Gk>dwine  nor  Harold  had  any  hand  in  this 
seemingly  quite  wanton  outrage.  Needlessly  to  harm  the 
house  or  estate  of  any  Englishman  at  such  a  moment 
was  quite  contrary  to  Godwine's  policy,  quite  contrary 
to  the  course  which  both  he  and  Harold  had  followed 
since  they  met  at  Portland.  The  deed  was  probably 
done  by  some  unruly  portion  of  the  fleet,  by  some  Eng- 
lishman who  seized  the  opportunity  to  gratify  some  local 
jealousy,  by  some  Dane  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
.looked  with  a  pirate's  eye  on  the  comer  of  Britain  where 
his  race  had  first  found  a  winter's  shelter.^ 

The  fleet  was  now  in  the  Thames.  Strengthened  by 
the  whole  naval  force  of  south-eastern  England,  the  Earl 
had  now  a  following  which  was  formidable  indeed.  The 
river   was  covered  with   ships;    their   decks   were  thick 

*  Chron.  Ab.  **  pa  cw9don  ealle  tntt  hi  mid  him  woldon  licgan  and 
lybban.'*  I  transfer  these  emphatic  words  hither  from  the  earlier  place 
which  they  hare  in  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  and  in 
Florence.    See  Appendix  S. 

'  That  hostages  should  have  been  taken  from  such  a  friendly  popnlation 
is  a  speaking  comment  on  the  inyeterate  custom  of  taking  hostages  on 
all  occasions. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.,  where  see  Mr.  Earless  note  (p.  346),  and  Appendix  R.  • 

*  See  7ol.  i.  pp.  46,  497. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


London 
declares 
for  Qod- 
wioe. 


The  King 
hastens  to 
London 
with  an 
army. 


with  warriors  harnessed  for  the  battle.  ^  In  such  guise 
the  Earl  advanced  to  Southwark,  and  paused  there,  in 
sight  doubtless  of  his  own  house^  of  the  house  whence  he 
and  his  sons  had  fled  for  their  lives  a  year  before.^  He 
had  to  wait  for  the  tide,  and  he  employed  the  interval 
in  sending  messages  to  the  citizens  of  London.'  The  towns- 
folk of  the  great  city  were  not  a  whit  behind  their 
brethren  of  Kent  and  Sussex  in  zeal  for  the  national  cause. 
The  spirit  which  had  beaten  back  Swend  and  Cnut,  the 
spirit  which  was  in  after  times  to  make  London  ever  the 
stronghold  of  English  fireedom,  the  spirit  which  made  its 
eitizens  foremost  in  the  patriot  armies  alike  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  of  the  seventeenth  centuries^  was  now  as  warm 
in  the  hearts  of  those  gallant  burghers  as  in  any  earlier 
or  later  age.  With  a  voice  all  but  unanimous,  the  citizens 
declared  in  favour  of  the  great  Earl ;  a  few  votes  only,  the 
votes,  it  may  be,  of  strangers  or  of  courtiers,  were  given 
against  the  emphatic  resolution  that  what  the  Earl  would 
the  city  would.* 

But  meanwhile  where  was  King  Eadward?  At  a  later 
crisis  of  hardly  inferior  moment  we  shall  find  him  taking 
his  pleasure  among  the  forests  of  Wiltshire,  and  needing 
no  little  persuasion  to  make  him  leave  his  sport  and  give 
a  moment's  thought  to  the  afiairs  of  his  Kingdom.  He 
must  have  been  engaged  at  this  time  in  some  such  ab- 
sorbing pursuit,  as  he  appears  to  have  heard  nothing  of 

'  Vita  Eadw.  405.  "Pelagus  operiebatnr  carinis,  ocelum  densissimis  re* 
splendebat  annis."  Kthis  was  so  when  they  were  in  the  open  sea,  it  must 
^fcrUori  have  been  so  when  they  were  in  the  river. 

'  See  above,  p.  150. 

»  Ohronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  "He  gefadode  wi>  «a  burhwaru." 

*  "  )>et  hi  woldon  mcest  ealle  fwi  >»t  he  wolde,**  say  the  Abingdon  and 
Worcester  Chronides.  This  answer  to  a  message  sounds  to  me  like  tibe  vote  of 
an  assembly  of  some  kind,  in  which  we  may  ahio  discern  the  opposition  of  a 
small  minority.  The  Biographer  (406)  also  witnesses  to  the  good  disposition 
of  the  Londoners ;  <«Sed  omnis  civitas  Ihioi  obviam  et  auzilio  prooessit  et 
pnesidio,  aoolamantque  illi  omnes  onA  voce  prosper^  in  adventn  suo." 
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Chdwine^s  tnamphant  progreaB  along  the  southern  coast  chap.  a. 

till  the  Earl  bad  acttlally  reached  Sandwich.    The  news 

awakened  bim  fo  a  fit  of  unusual  energy.    The  interests 

at  staJre  were  indeed   not  small ;    the  return  of  Godwine 

mj^ht  cut  bim  o^  from  every  face  that  reminded  him 
of  his  beloved  ^o^^jj^g^j^^y .  he  might  be  forced  again  to 
Bwrrovnd  bunselt  tv^i^i^  Englishmen,  and  to  recall  his  wife 
from  her  cloiBter  f^^  |^ig  palace.  In  such  a  cause  King 
Eadwanf  did  nob  ^^\sLy.  He  came  with  speed  to  London, 
accompaiu^  hy  tht^  lESarls  Ralph  and  Odda,  and  surrounded 
by  a  train  of  N^oinxiaxi  knights  and  priests,  and  sent  out 
orders  for  the  imm^aiate  gathering  in  arms  of  such  of  his 
gubiecU  as  still  renmained  loyal  to  him.*  But  men  had  no 
heart  in  the  caxLd^  ^     ***«  summons  was  slowly  and  imper- 

y    ^  iX«Vi6     Kuff  contrived  however,  before  the  II  i  I 

.  fedly  obeyed.    Tl^e     -^^--^  iljl 


^^„«illy  reached  the  city,  to  get  together 
doubt  whose  crews  had  forsaken 


fifty  B\iiY»?  ^^^^e  earlier.  And  he  contrived,  out  of  his 
them  ^  tev  ^rengt^^^®^'  it  would  seem,  by  the  levies 
ovm  housecas   »   ^oTtbem  shires,  to  gather  a  force  strong 

of  some  ot  .  ^  northern  shore  of  the  Thames  with 

enough  to  ^"^  ^ 

aimed  tJ^    '      ^^ich  Godwine  and  his  fleet  reached  South-  Godwine 

T^^  ^^  auspicious  one.    It  was  the  Feast  of  the  London 

wark  ^^  "* 

•    hd  up  <Bfter  maran  fultume/*  says  the  Abingdon  Chronicle, 

I  «  pa  •*    ^  raiher  patheticallj  expands  into  "Nnntiia  proper^  miasitf, 

^bich  ^^    .  ^  ge  non  defeoerant  mandavit  ut  in  adjotorium  sol  Tenire 


B..*-'^ 


***''*'^aterboroiigh  Chronicle,  which,  jnat  at  this  point,  is  less  full  than 
»  '^  ^  Worcester,  gives  the  number  5  '*  Da  hi  to  Lnndene  comon ; 
^^^^ ^^a  and  J>a  eorlas  eaJle  )>«r  ongean  mid  L.  scipnm." 
^  '^^  King's  ship*  were  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  •' wi<J  >eM  noifJ- 
'  »»  /Chron.  Ab.) ;  his  land-force  ("  se  cyng  hsfde  eac  myede  Idnd^yrde 
^^  •  heal^  ^  eacan  his  scypmannnm  ")  was  doubtless  drawn  up  on  the 
^^  6b  9^  the  Southwark  side  was  clearly  in  the  hands  of  Gk>dwine. 
tfi^^  the  words  in  Italics,  compared  with  the  expressions  quoted  just 
^^  't  would  seem  that  some  at  least  of  the  northern  levies  came,  per- 
^f^xoi^et  the  command  of  their  own  Earls. 
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OHAP.  u.  Ezaltatioii  of  the  Holy  Ciobs.^    It  wae  the  day  kept  in 
September  "■^^^^'7  ^^  *^®  triumphant  return  and  the  devout  humility 
14*  1053-    of  that  renowned  Emperor  who  restored  the  g^ory  of  the 
Roman  arms^  who  rivalled  the  great  Macedonian  in  a 
second  overthrow  of  tiie  Persian  power^  and  who  brought 
with  him^  as  the  choicest  trophy  of  his  victoriesj  that  holiest 
638.       of  Christian  relics  which  his  sword  had  won  back  from 
heathen  bondage.     Harold,  like  Heradius^  was  returning 
to  his  own,  perhaps  already  the  sworn  votary  of  that 
revered  relic  whose  name  he  chose  as  his  war-cry,  and  in 
whose  honour   he    was    perhaps    already  planning   that 
great  foundation  which  was  of  itself  enough  to  make 
his  name  immortal.    The  day  of  the  Holy  Cross  must  in- 
deed have  been  a  day  of  the  brightest  omen  to  the  future 
founder  of  Waltham.    And  a  memorable  and  a  happy 
day  it  was.    Events  were  thickly  crowded  into  its  short 
hours,  events  which,  even  after  so  many  ages,  may  well 
make  every  English  heart  swell  with  pride.     It  is  some- 
thing iudeed  to  feel  ourselves  of  the  blood  and  speech  of 
f        the  actors  of  that  day  and  of  its  morrow.     The  tide  for 
which  the  fleet  had  waited  came  soon  after  the  Earls  had 
received  the  promise   of  support  from  the  burghers   of 
London.    The  anchors  were  weighed;  the  fleet  sailed  on 
with    all   confidence.     The   bridge  was   passed  without 
hindrance,  and  the  Earls  found  themselves,  as  they  had 
found  themselves  a  year  before,  face  to  face  with  the 
armies  of  their  sovereign.    But  men's  n^inds  had  indeed 
changed  since  the  Witan  of  England  had  passed  a  decree 
of  outlawry  against  Godwine  and  his  house.     Besides 
his  fleet,  Gk>dwine  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
Zeal  of      land  force  which  might  seem  to  have  sprung  out  of  the 
foUowen.    earth  at  his  bidding.    The  King's  troops  lined  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  but  its  southern  bank  was  lined,  at 

^  The  Abingdon  Ohronide  doBoribes  the  day ;  "  Dot  wsbb  on  ^e 
Monandspg  sefter  Sea  Marian  mffiflse."  Florence  and  Roger  of  Wendover 
(i.  491)  mark  it  as  "  dies  exaltationis  Sanctes  Crucis." 
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least  as  thickly,  irfth  men  who  had  come  together,  like  chap,  tl 
their  brethren  of  the  southern  coasts,  ready  to  live  and 
die  with  the  great  JEarl.    The  whole  force  of  the  neigh- 
\>o\iibood,  instead  of   obeying  the  King's  summons,  had 
oome  nnsammoned  f^  the  support  of  Godwine,  and  stood 
ready  in  battle  »rr^y  awaiting  his  orders.^    And  different 
indeed  was  the  spi^^    ^f  ^i^^  two  hosts.    The  Earl's  men 
vrere  eag«r  for  Motion;    it  needed  all  his  eloquence,  all 
his  sLuikoritjr,  to  Ic^ep   i^bem  back  firom  jeoparding  or  dis* 
mcing  his  csase  l>  jr  -ixyo  hasty  an  attack  on  their  sovereign 
or  on  their  counf^r^rmen.^    But  the  Englishmen  who  had  Lake- 
obeyed  Eadwari-^e     o&ll    were  thoroughly  disheartened  and  of  the 
lukewarm  in  his  o&ris^-     The  King's  own  housecvls  shrank  ^]^" 
feom  the  horrors  of   a    ^^ivil  war,  a  war  in  which  English- 
men wodd  be  call^^    on  to  shiughter  one  another,  for  no 
V«t>  tili^  yoke  of  outlandish  men  about  their 
^  ti-wo  armies  in  this  temper,  the  success 

necKfi.  ^,u0r±sdn ;  all  that  was  needed  was  for  the 

of  Godwme^'*^  ^^ 

ii  V-a^    ^^^  landfyrd  com  ufenon,  and  trymedon  hig  be 

^  ChTOU.  A-^  tpv<«r  '^^'   ''^^^  ^  pedeetris  exereitos,  ao  se  per  oram 

YtsoL  ittan^***     A'^DOtt^*^'  apiflnm  terribUemqae  fedt  teefcadinem."    "Pe* 

finvu  ordsA*'^^  „  ^  on^7  aooidentaUy  an  aoourate  rendering  of  "  landfyrd.** 

deitn*  es^s'^^^'''^     .^  on  foot,  bnt  the  force  of  the  word  is  that  the  popular 

PoubilB><'      'Vti*  of  ihe  abhrei  round  London,  came  unbidden  to  rapport 

levieSy  tbo  s^  ^is&g  bad  only  his  houseoarls  and  any  troops  that  may  ha^e 

Gk>dwi»e.    ^*  ^^^b. 

com®  ^  A  u  <'  And  hi  hwemdon  >a  mid  >am  scjrpon  ynH  Ves  noiinandes, 
s  Ctoxo^'  ^^^f^  ^fBB  oynges  sdpa  abutan  betrymman.'*  Yita  Eadw.  406. 
g^loB  ^  0M!ultas  undique  raperiores  Tires  administrabat,  hortabantur 
«•  Bt  ^^^"^^  ut  etiam  in  ipsum  Begem  irruerent/'  This  fioeling  was  still 
qv^f^  P  ^j^e  later  in  the  day.  We  must  remember  that,  in  this  story, 
siroo^^jjjg^  not  with  days  but  with  hours. 

wo  *^  ^b.  "  Ac  hit  WBS  heom  mnst  eallon  la's  )«t  hig  soeoldon 
'  toll6  heora  agena  cytma  manman  ....  Eao  hig  noldon  |>»t 
^^^tiiciun  feodum  waere  >es  card  |>urh  >fet  ^  switfor  gexymed  ^  hi  heom 
ntl®^  Ic  o1$orne  forlbre."  The  words  doubtless  simply  mean  men  of  their 
^^^  ^^j^^  Boger  of  Wendover  (i.  491)  must  have  had  this  Ghronide 
^^  him  Ai><l  ™^^  ^^®  taken  the  words  to  mean  Hmmm  in  the  later 
^^A  narrower  sense ;  "  Angli,  quorum  filii,  nepotes,  et  oonsanguinei  cum 
!^wino  enuit,  noluerunt  contra  eos  dimicare/'  Florence  has  the  inter- 
^iate  exprewion  "  propinquos  ao  compatriotas.'* 
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CHAP.  n.  Earl  to  insure  that  it  should  be  a  bloodless  success.     The 
Godwine    object  of  Gbdwine  was  to  secure  his  own  restoration  and 
hiB  rastom-  i^'^  deliverance  of  his  country  without  striking  a  blow. 
^^ '         He  sent  a  message  to  the  King,  praying  that  he  and  his 
might  be  restored  to  all  that  had  been  unjustly  taken  from 
Eadward    them.^  The  King,  with  his  Norman  favourites  around  him, 
iDcroMed    ^^^^  (oT^SL  while.     The  indignation  of  the  EarPs  men 
ii^^^DB^oji grexv  deeper  and  louder;  fierce  cries  were  heard  against 
wine'g        the  King  and  against  all  who  took  part  with  him;  no 
°^^° '         power  less  than  that  of  Godwine  could  have  checked  the 
demand  for  instant  battle.^    The  result  of  a  battle  could 
hardly  have  been  doubtful.    Balph  the  Timid  and  Richard 
the  son  of  Scrob,  even  the  pious  Earl  Odda  himself,  would 
hardly,  even  at  the  head  of  more  willing  soldiers,  have 
found  themselves  a  match  for  the  warrior  who  had  fleshed 
his  sword  at  Sherstone  and  Assandun,  and  who  had  made  the 
name  of  Englishman  a  name  of  terror  among  the  stoutest 
Godwine     warriors  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.^    But  it  was  not  with 
theireager- &^6  and  javelin  that  that  day's  victory  was  to  be  won. 
neu.  r^^^Q  mighty  voice,  the  speaking  look  and  gesture,  of  that 

old  man  eloquent  could  again  sway  assemblies  of  English- 
men at  his  will.^      His  irresistible  tongue  now  pleaded 

^  Chron.  Petrib.    "  pa  Bendon  |>a  eorlas  to  |>am  C3rnge,  and  gemdon  to 
him  |wt  hi  moston  boon  wux^e  sic  hsra  |>inga  |>e  heom  mid  unrihte  o%enu- 


mon  W8d8. 


'  lb.   "Da  witflflBg  se  cyng  same  hwile,  )>eah  swa  lange,  08  >6t  folc  |>e 

a  mid  Htm  eorle  wes  wear8  8wi8e  astyred  ongean  hone  cyng  and  ongean 

I ;  blB  folc." 

S;  '  See  Yol.  i.  p.  466.    The  Worcester  and  Abingdon  Chronicles,  a  little 

d  \  way  before,  have  a  singalar  remark  that  the  only  good  troops  on  both  sides 

>]  were  English ;   "Foi^an  |«r  wsas  lyt  elles  >e  aht  mycel  myhton  buton 

')  Englisce  men  on  ng|>er  healfe."    Tliis  sounds  like  a  slur  on  the  militaiy 

prowess  alike  of  the  King's  Frenchmen,  of  Harold's  Irish  Danes,  and  of 

1  any  Flemings  who  may  have  come  with  Gk)dwine. 

\  *  Chron.  Petrib.  **  Swa  fwt  se  eorl  sylf  earfoOlice  gestylde  ]mt  folc"   So 

\  the  Biographer,  in  his  more  rhetorical  way  :  "  Verhm  fidelis  et  Deo  devotns 

V  Dux  verbis  et  nutu  admodum  abhorruit."    William  of  Malmesbury,  a  little 

V  later,  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  Godwine's  eloquence,  which  is  rather  a  favourite 
i  subject  of  his ;  '*  Senex  ille  et  linguA  potens  [some  rea4  "  et  famA  clams  et 

'^      i  lingiiA  potens"]  ad  flectendos  animos  audientimn." 

I ' 

!i 

1?^    ■ 

hi 
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with  all  eamestnees  against  any  basty  act  of  violence  or 

^loyalty.     -«^  own  conscience  was  dear  from  any  lack 

of  faithfidneBs;  be  ironld  willingly  die  rather  than  do,  or 

aflow  to  be  done  on  ^  jg  behalf,  any  act  of  wrong  or  irre- 

rerence  toiranfa  his    Jjord  the  King.^    The  appeal  was 

Fnooessfiil  in  every  ^^jr.      The  eagerness  of  his  own  men 

iras  cheeked,  and   ti^j^^    ^^as  giyen  for  wiser  counsels  to 

resume  th^u*  iwajr  o^  -tlie  other  side.    Bishop  Stigand  and 

other  wise  men,  ^o-tl^    fxom  within  and  from  without  the 

citV;  appeal^  on  bo^ird  the  Earl^s  ship  in  the  character  of 

mediatoni.   I*  ^*®  94X>t^  agreed  to  give  hostages  on  both 

sides  and  to  defer  -fclae  decision  of  all  matters  to  a  solemn 

Gemk  to  be  boldexx  -fcli^  »«3ct  morning."  Godwine,  Harold, 

and  fjach  of  their  foUowers  as  thought  good,  now  left  their 

1        ^^^^  sot  foot  in  peace  on  the  soil  of  their 

gbius  and  oiioe  B^oT^  ""^  *^^ 

• '  M   A3    ^W%^    "Eaxl  and  his  sons  no  doubt  betook 

native  is  ^^wtl    house  in  Southwark,  and  there 

Ihemelvea  to  ^®     tiering  of  the  next  day  with  widely 

waited  fox  ^^  V^  frarxx    those  with  which  they  had  last 

different  ^^^^^  _-«©  for  the  decisions  of  an  Assembly  of 

waited  in  ^^^  ^"^ 

the  V^^' 

^^ere  tbose  about  Eadward  who  could  not 

But  ^  ®  -  ealmness  await  the  sentence  of  the  great 
with  the  ^^^  ^^  ^  gj^g  judgement  on  the  morrow, 
tribunal        t\xoee  high  in  Church  and  State  who  knew 


CHAP,  a* 


Embaasy 
ofStigwDd; 
hostasM 
exchuiged 
and  mat- 
ten  re-  . 
f erred  to  a 
Gem6t.     . 


Oodwine 

andHaiold 

land. 


were 

ijat  would  be  the  inevitable  vote  of  a  free 
well  ^** 


There 

too  ^^^    £  {joglishmen.    There  were  Thegns  and  Prelates 
saa^^^    — ^'s  court  who  saw  in  the  promised  meeting  of 


Feanof 
the  King's 
Norman 
fiiToarites.^ 


iCfldw.  40^-  "Dum,"  inquit/'  fidelitatia  ins  in  corde  meohabeam 
^  ^^^  .Am.  m6  scilicet  malle  mortem,  qukm  aliqnid  indeoena  et  iniqnom 


[cp^,      ,,0(fl<mallyy  if  not  of  au  (iodwmeB  mliowerB,  **pacinoo  ammo 
_^fcriante«.** 

^hroD  Ab.  "  And  Grodwine  for  npp,  and  Harold  his  sono,  and  heora 
'  ^.  ^ye€\  iwi  heom  ►»  ge|>ahte." 


I 


lit^awa 


830  jfn  ^^^  OF  SADWAED. 

CBUP.  a.  the  Witari        ^pi  ^i    ^rf  onlj  a  gatixemg  of  men  ^  _  .. 

inflict  on  tf^  aod  f    ^^^o«  puniahment  of  their   evil 


deeds,     ^^^^^^^j.^^  ^^^"^o^t  among  them  was  the  N^orman 
monk  whoBt  ^'^<I  partialify  of  Eadward  had   tfarosi 

into  the  higb^*^'**^  in  tiie  English  Church.    Rohesrt  of 
Jomiiges,  the  ^^^  ^ho,  more  than  anj  otiier  one  man^  had 
stirred  np  strife  between  the  King  and  his  people^  the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  had  driyen  the  noblest 
sons  of  England  into  banishment,  now  felt  that  his  Hour 
was  come.  ■  He  dared  not  fiaee  the  assembled  nation  wliich 
he  had  outraged ;  he  dared  not  take  his  place  in  that  gr-eat 
Council  of  which  his  office  made  him  the  highest  member. 
The  like  fear  fell  on  Ulf  of  Dorchester,  the  Bishop  wlio 
had  done  nought  bishoplike,  on  William  of  London,  and 
on  all  the  Frenchmen,  priests  and  knights  alike,  who  had 
sunned  themselves  in  the  smiles  of  the  court,  but  who 
shrank  from  meeting  the  assembly  of  the  people.    Flight 
General      was  their  only  hope.  As  soon  as  the  news  came  that  peace 
oHhe        ^^  made,  and  that  all  matters  were  referred  to  a  lawful 
foreigners.  Qeni6t,  the  wholc  company  of  the  strangers  who  had  been 
the  curse  of  England  moimted  their  horses  and  rode  for  their 
lives.  Eastward,  westward,  northward,  Norman  knights  and 
priests  were  seen  hurrying.     Gtxlwine  and  Harold,  in  the 
like  case,  had  been  treacherously  pursued;^  but  these  men, 
criminals  as  they  were  fleeing  from  the  vengeance  of  an 
offended  nation,  were  allowed  to  go  whither  they  would 
\.  unmolested.  Whatever  violence  was  done  was  wholly  the 

\  ^  act  of  the  strangers.     Some  rode  west  to  the  castle  in 

i  Herefordshire,  Pentecost's  castle,  the  original  cause  of  so 

much  mischief;  some  rode  towards  a  castle  in  the  north, 

belonging  to  the  Norman  Staller,  Robert  the  son  of  Wy- 

[.  marc.'    The  Bishops,  perhaps  the  objects  of  a  still  fiercer 

I.  \ 

\\       ^  ^  Harold  certainly,  perhaps  Godwine  abo.    See  above,  p.  154. 

\  '  Ghron.  Petrib.    "  Sume  west  to  Pentecoetes  castele,  eume  noiff  to 

^>  Rodbertes  oastele."    Pentecoit,  as  we  gather  from  Florenoe,  who  speakB 

of  "OBbemu  cognomento  Pentecost  "-—what  can  be  the  meaning  of  «0 


!■! 
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ae  popular  indignation  than  even  the  lay  favourites,  undertook  cwap.  ix. 
^  ^  still  more  perUouB  journey  by  themselves.    What  became  ^*  ^ 
Se  of  WUliam  of  Londoxx   is  not  quite  plain/  but  we  have  ^^^^ 
}j  a  graphic  deecriptio^    ^f  the  escape  of  the  Prelates  of  BwhopUlC 
j4r  Canterburf  and  ^o^^liester.    Robert  and  Ulf,  mounted 
and  sword  in  bana^    out  their  way  through  the  streets, 
wounding  and  smyixx^   as  they  went;*  they  burst  through 
the  east  gaie  ofLoxx^^j^  *   they  rode  straight  for  the  haven 
(^iBadwvd&ne^;^     tilxex-e   they  found  an  old  crazy  ship;^ 
they  went  on  boar^d     of   lier  and  so  gat  them  over  sea. 
Never  again  did  l^lxose   evil  Prelates  trouble  England  with 
their  personal  presoixo^  i   l>u^  ^^^  tongue  of  Eobert  was  still 
busy  in  otter  lands  tx>  do  hurt  to  England  and  her  people. 
The  patriotic  chronioler  raises  an  emphatic  note  of  triumph 
over  the  ignominiovi^  fli^^t  of  the  stranger  Primate.    "  He 
•  A  V     aXl  »J^^  ^  Christendom  here  in  the  land, 
left  behind  to Jf  ^     ^^  .    f^^  that  he  had  before  taken  upon 
even  aa  God  *J^       Q^d  willed  it  not.-^ 

.     ^1\e  samo  as  Osbem,  the  son  of  Richard  of  Bicfaard*s 
Strang®  *  ■^^"^^'*'^*    Vi^-ve  ^roady  heard  so  mnoh.     Robert's  castle  must  be 


It 


Castle,  of^^**"*^^".  "^to  Itobert  the  son  of  Wyxnarc,  as  distinctly  the  most 
flome  casile  ^^^rl^^ne  ia  ibe  country  after  Robert  the  Archbishop.    Most  * 
notable  m*^  ^^  ^^  ^e  liast  of  England ;  but  he  had  also  property  in  the 

of  bis  IbJ^<^  ^^  ^^  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge,  though  I  do  not  find  any 

•hireB  of  ^®^^e  on  any  of  his  estates  there. 

mention  of  •  ^^^n  Chronicle,  followed  by  Florence,  makes  William  aocom- 


I  The  ^^\^^  TJlf  on  their  desperate  ride ;  "Rodbeard  bisceop  and 
^ber*  J  -jjif  bisceop  unea'Se  SBtburstan 


•^illcio  ^l^m  mid  w«ron,  and  swa  ofer  s» 


mid  Hm  Frenciscum 

becomon."    But  the  Peter- 

and  William*s  restoration  to 

^^ngb  ^^^'^ter  of  which  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt,  could  hardly  have 

1^10  seey  ^.fY^  iumI  any  share  in  the  murderous  adventure  of  his  brethren. 

foUo^^      p^trib.  ''  And  Rodbert  aroebisceop  and  Ulf  bisceop  gewendon 

*  ^^^^^'^ireate,  and  heora  geferan,  and  ofslogon  and  dies  amyrdon  manige 

^t  0t  ^^  ,,    Q^^  xnight  almost  fancy  London  apprentices,  as  in  after 

***^*  ^ous  for  the  popular  cause. 
ti*»^^^^.on-the-Na«e  in  Essex ;  see  above,  p.  no. 

p0^b.   "And  wearO  him  )»ser  on  anon  unwraste  soipe,  and 
1  im  00  4o  ofer  s8b."    See  Mr.  Earle's  note  on  "  unwrsdste/*  p.  346. 
^^'jf  rhion.  Petrib.    "  And  forlet  his  pallium  and  Christendom  ealne  her 


I 
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OHAP.  IX.       In  the  morning  the  great  Aflsembly  met.^     The  great 

thT^^  city  and  its  coasts  were  now  clear  of  strangers^  save  such 

S^^'       as  had  come  in  the  train  of  the  deliverers.*    The  people  of 

September  England — for  snch  a  gathering  may  well  deserve  that  name 

'^   *         — came  together  to  welcome  its  friends  and  to  pronoimoe 

sentence  npon  its  enemies.   The  two  armies  and  the  citizens 

of  London  formed  a  multitude  which  no  buildings  could 

It  meets  in  contain.     That  Mieile  OernS^,  whose  memory  long*  Uved  in 

air.  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  came  together,  in  old  Teutonic 

fashion,  in  the  open  air  without  the  walls  of  Liondon.* 

The  scene   was  pictured  ages   before  by  the  pencil  of 

Tacitus  and  sung  in  yet  earlier  days  by  the  voice   of 

Homer.     It  may  still  be  seen,  year  by  year,  among  the 

Its  popular  mountains  of  Uri  and  in  the  open  market-place  of  Trogen. 

Other  Assemblies  of  those  times  may  have  shrunk  up  into 

Councils  of  a  small  body  of  Thegns  and  Prelates ;  but  on 

that  great  day  the  English  people  appeared,  in  all  the 

fulness  of  its  ancient  rights,  as  a  coordinate  authority 

with  the  English  King.^    Men  came  armed  to  the  place  of 

meeting;'  our  fathers  did  so  in  their  old  homes  beyond  the 

on  lande,  swa  swa  hit  Ood  wolde ;  heo  he  er  begeat  |Kme  wurSscipe  swa 
ewa  hit  God  nolde.'*  English  has  not  gained  by  dropping  the  negative  verb, 
which  Buryives  only  in  the  saying  *'  will  he,  nill  he." 

^  Ghron.  Petrib.  <*  Da  owb9  mann  mycel  gtm6i  wiOatan  Lundene;" 
"Statntum  est  magnum  placitnm"  is  the  translation  in  the  Waveiiey 
Annals,  p.  i86  Lnard.  Flor.  Wig.  "  Mane  autem  &cto,  condlinm  Bex 
habuit"  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  wks  |»a  Witenagemdt."  But  it  is  the  Peter- 
borough writer  only  who  dwells  with  evident  delight  on  the  popular 
character  of  the  Assembly. 

'  Compare  the  position  of  the  Dutch  Guards  and  other  foreign  troops 
who  accompanied  William  of  Orange. 

'  '*Wi1$utan  Lundene,'*  says  the  Peterborough  Chronicler.  See 
Appendix  S. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  "psar  bar  God  wine  Eorl  dp  his  mal,  and  betealde 
hine  ^mt  wi9  Eadward  qyng  his  hlaford and  wiS  eaUe  landleodan" 

*  We  shaU  presently  see  that  Godwine  and  Eadward  were  both  armed  ; 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  were  singular  in  being  so.  We  have  already 
heard  enough  of  votes  passed  by  the  army  and  the  like  to  make  an  armed 
Gemdt  nothing  wonderful 
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gea,  iuid  our  distant  kinsmen  Btill  preserve  the  same  im-  chap.  xx. 

memorial  use  in  the  free  assemblies  of  Appenzell.^    But 

tie  enemy  was  no  lotxger  at  hand ;  in  that  great  gathering 

oflihemted  snd  rejoiQij^g  Englishmen  sword  and  axe  were 

needed  only  as  p&rt^    ^f  a   solemn  pageant,  or  to  give 

fSuther  effect  to  the  i^^rangue  of  a  practised  orator.  There, 

girt  yntii  warlike    ^v^ajpons,  but  shorn  of  the  help  and 

oountenancfi  ofNorxa^jg^-j;^  Icnights  and  Norman  churchmen,* 

gat  the  King*  of  the  JEitgii^K  driven  at  last  to  meet  face  to 

&ce  with  a  bee  Bsa^xxxbly  o^  ^^^  people.    There  were  all  the 

Earls  and  all  the  l>estr  men  that  were  in  this  land;8  there 

was  the  mighty  iaixli;i*ude  of  English  freemen,  gathered  to 

M  the  letum  of  -tUo  worthiest  of  their  own  blood.    And 

there,  gurrouuded 


four  valiant  sons,  stood  the  great  Godwine 

a  tt\fl.rk  ^w  "^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^P^^  ^^  throne,  cjem6t. 
deliveTeT,Uie  m*   ^^^^^^a  to  obey  his  unbwful  orders,  who 
themaiiw\io\i»A^^^   of  tis  unworthy  favourites,  but  who 
had  cleaned  i^e  ^^^  liis  true  loyalty  to  the  King  and  his 
haduevei  a^^      w^j^ia   at  whose  mere  approach  the  foreign 
kingdom.   "^  ^x/BA  bad  fled  for  their  lives,*  could  now 
loughta  axxo-         ^^  guise  of  humble  supplication  towards  He  surali- 
afford  to  ^     ^^^  -^^  received  his  Crown  at  his  hands.  King; 
the  sovereign 

wmed  XAndeflgemeinde  of  AppenzoU-ausser-rhoden  in  1864. 
1  X  8»w  ^® .       ^g^ch  landman  to  bring  his  sword ;  it  also  forbids  the  sword 


luiree 


The  t^'^  '^     In  "0^  ^^®  costom  of  bearing  arms  has  been  given  up. 


Cf. 


to  be 


dr»^^ 


Tboc.  ^  ^*  1^^  406.  "  Destitutas  inprimis  fugft  ArohiprsBsnlis  et  suorom 

i^til*^'*^''**  Petrib.  "And  ealle  |>a  eorlas  and  |ia  betstan  menn  )>e  wseron 
9  Cbxc"^'  ^fBtoa  on  )»am  gemote."  Does  this  merely  mean  the  Barb 
<^  >«*^**  Tlga  already  spoken  of,  Godwine  and  Harold  on  the  one  side, 
^bo  ^^  *  odda  on  the  other  ?  Or  does  it  imply  the  presence  of  Leofiic, 
^^pb  ^  giward  9  Their  presence  is  perfectly  possible  ;  but,  if  they 
jSl^^*''  gi^^fe  either  in  this  (^em^t  or  in  the  earlier  military  proceed- 
b»^  ^?-  odd  that  they  are  not  spoken  of. 

nt««  sdipeotum  Pucis  "  says  the  Biographer  just  above. 
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<mAP.  IX.  Godwine  stood  forth ;  he  laid  his  axe  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne^  and  knelt,  as  in  the  act  of  homage,  before  his 
Lord  the  King.^  By  the  Crown  upon  his  brow,  whose 
highest  and  brightest  ornament  was  the  cross  of  Christ, 
he  conjured  his  sovereign  to  allow  him  to  clear  himself 
bespasks  before  the  King  and  his  people  of  all  tiie  crimes  which 
people.  l^&d  heen  laid  against  him  and  his  house.^  The  demand 
could  not  be  refused,  and  the  voice  which  had  so  often 
swayed  assemblies  of  Englishmen,  was  heard  once  more,  in 
all  the  Ailness  of  its  eloquence,  setting  forth  the  innocence 
of  Godwine  himself  and  of  Harold  and  all  his  sons*^  Few* 
and  weighty  were  the  words  which  the  great  Earl  spoke 
that  day  before  the  King  and  all  the  people  of  the  land.^ 
But  they  were  words  which  at  once  carried  the  whole  As- 
sembly with  them.  Those  who  have  heard  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  of  earthly  sounds,  when  a  sovereign  people  binds 
itself  to  observe  the  laws  which  it  has  itself  decreed,  when 
tiiousands  of  voices  join  as  one  man  in  the  repetition  of  one 

*  Vita  Eadw.  406.  <' Viso  Bege  protiniiB  abjectis  armis  ejoB  adyoMtur 
pedibus."  I  conceive  the  weapon  borne  to  have  been  theaze,  as  a  sort  of  official 
weapon.  It  appears  in  the  Bayenx  Tapestry  in  the  hands  of  the  attendants 
upon  Eadward  ;  so  also  in  the  scene  where  the  Crown  is  ofiered  to  Harold, 
both  Harold  himself  and  one  of  those  who  make  the  offer  to  him  bear  axes. 

'  lb.  "  Orans  supplioiter  ut  in  Christi  nomine,  onjns  signiferam  r^gni 
ooronam  gestabat  in  ci^ite,  annneret  ut  sibi  liceret  purgare  se  de  objecto 
crimine,  et  purgato  pacem  oonoederet  gratis  sute."  This  surviving  fng- 
ment  of  Godwine's  eloquence  shows  how  well  he  could  adapt  himself  to 
every  class  of  hearers.  But  what  was  the  Crown  like  ?  The  aJlusion  seems 
to  point  to  something  like  the  Imperial  Crown  with  a  cross  on  the  top,  but 
the  crowns  in  the  Tapestiy  are  quite  diffarent. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "  pet  he  wies  unscyldig  ]>8bs  ^  him  geled  w»s,  and  on 
Harold  his  sunu  and  ealle  his  beam."  This  is  the  **purgatio"  of  the 
Biographer.  So  Will.  Malms,  ii.  199.  "  Prob^  se  de  onmibus  qua  objec- 
tabantur  expurgavit."    Compurgators  seem  not  to  have  been  called  for. 

*  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  '*  Tantum  brevi  valuit  ut  sibi  liberisqne  suis  honores 
integros  restitueret." 

s  "  Balle  landleodan.*'  We  have  lost  this,  and  so  many  other  expressive 
words.  ''Landleute"  is  the  old  official  name  of  the  people  of  the  demo- 
cratic cantons  of  Switserland ;  but  Landia  there  used  in  its  ordinary  oppo- 
sition to  Stadt,. 
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solemn  formula,^  can  conceive  the  shout  of  assent  with  ohap.  ix. 
^Uch  the  assembled  multitude  agreed  to  the  proposal  that 
Oodwine  should  be   deemed  to  have  cleared  himself  of 
every  charge.     The  Voice  of  that  great  Assembly^  the  voice  TheAMem- 
d  the  English  ^^tion.,   at  once  declared  him  guiltiess,  hil  aMTdT 
at  once  decreed  the  x-estoration  of  himself,  his  sons,  and  J^^tj^n. 
aU  Ms  Mowers,  to  all  tbe  lands,  offices,  and  honours  which 
thgrhad  heldm  th^    3,AyB  before  his  outlawry.    The  old 
charges  were  thus  ^^^ixx  solemnly  set  aside,  and  an  amnesty 
was  proclflimed  fair   ^J2    -fclie  irregular  acts  of  the  last  three 
months  of  revolntioii..        Tbe  last  year  was  as  it  were  wiped 
out  •  Godwine  was     orLoe    more  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons, 
Harold  was  once    nxore    liarl  of  the  East-Angles,  as  if 

Eustace  and  ftobo^^    l^^^  '^^^^^  1^  ^"^7  the  simplicity 

,     .  4.  A.nd  yet  more :   it  was  not  enough  Tt  decrees 

V      \^i^K^^   ag^am  mto  the  state  m  which  she  lawiy  and 
merdy  to  i^nt  *^^^^^    ^f  the  banishment  of  Godwine.    It  tP"^"^ 
stood  at  Ae  moxa  ^^  authors  of  all  the  evils  thatW-hop 

floA^A  iO  "0VLT>*^  Robert 

^as  neeoiui  r  ^^  gnard  against  the  possible  recur-  and  many 
bad  h«p?eiwA,  ^^  ^^  ^yg  ^  ^^^  rphe  deepest  in  guilt  Jfj^ian.. 
lence  of  8txc\x  e  ^  ^^^^^ites  was  felt  to  be  the  Norman 
of  aft  tbe  Toy^^  ,^^  ^^^^  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
ArchbiBbop.  ^^  ^^  Yyeen  present,  the  mildness  of  Eiiglish 
justice;  Ifore  would  have  hindered  any  severer  sentence 
political       ^:n\i  was  actuaUy  pronounced.    ''  He  had  done 

4-T%ftt  ^'*^ 

«**^  ,iae  the  strife  betwe^i  Earl  Godwine  and  the 

^  to  ca^***' 
DftO^   lau^ihe  words  of  the  formal  resolution  peep  out. 


X0  the  oath  of  the  people  of  Appenzell-auawr-rhoden  in  their 

J  <^^^  ^j^e,     Hie  newly  elected  Landammann  first  himBelf  aweare 

j^iid^^  he  hbW8 ;  he  then  administers  the  oath  to  the  vast  mnltitade 

'^^^  >r]ie  efbd  of  their  answer  is  something  overwhelming  in  its 


^^fj0ax»  ^^^  ,t  j^^  ^i^gf^  mmm  dtUga  Rotberd  aroehisceop  fbllioe,  and ■ 
'         :pieneisee  menn,  for<San  ^  hi  maoodon  mvst  ^t  unseht  betweonan 
**^  ^e  Borle  and  >am  Pynge."    So  WUUam  of  Mahnesbury ;  •«  Prolata 
^        4aA  IB  Robertum  arohiepisoopam  ejusque  oomplioes  qubd  statom  regni 
^  jj^rent,  animum  regium  in  provinoiales  agitaates.** 


V 


con 
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CHAP.  n.  M 


Nomuuia 
excepted 
firom  the 
sentence. 


"Good 

law" 

decreed. 


^^ood  i^^*  ^^ioH  t  r  ""^  *"  ^^  folk?. 


they 
on  this 
solemnly 
nounced 
reading 
badlaw^ 
ooonsel  in 
all  the  mei^ 
settled  in 
actual  oSet^ 
and  dangerc^ 
King  liked. 
Lastly^  in 
come  across 

in  other  case0,    T^^"^^"*''*^^     t^^^^ 

tion  than  to     ^      ^/^^  f  ^*^^c.^    ^e   obsei^o    ^  ••^'™'^- 
rather  than  ixr    _>^   '^^ .  T^^*    of  IT"!^,^  ^/ ^'^  Ws 
had  reared  up 
of  corrupt  and   "^ 
is,  the  good  go*^ 
restored.    Ther^ 
or  of  Cnut  or  of  ^ 
state/'  as  an  Ital^ 
in  the  eyes  of  it^ 


.^^    ^    of  ^rH^^***  We  called  ,*  »..*^*** 


"  tJ*^:-^*  ,^  T-;"  «^«»  rt,  was  not 
tradition  of  the  ^^f^  '^^1  J?*  ^th.  "^  ^^  *^^.  a 
befo«  them.  It  ^  i^  *C^  ^^^  "'  "^  '^'  ^^^  ««»« 
member  for  himB^^^^       ,^       ^>e  fcedC  "f  '-- 

^^^47**'  »«»^  *^  -noDert,  and  men 

'  Chwn.  Ab.  "And   ^^^     to  «/**     ^  ^lyj.  !!• 

Modem  Engliri^  utterly  <^,^^*^^1?,  t^  ^V"*°  ^^^  «S^ 
which  modem  High  Gertf**^^^^^^,  *<ti^>  joL^''*'  "'**»  ««»««  ZlT 
Nortm«mo.   ^  lege.     ^^i^'^^^^^T'^  *»*'<»W^(^r^ 
"-Uge«H^m:?i,i.^V;^t,4;<'^f.   poor   «1«;^^ 


Anglo.  [.  touch  Ihmi  Pet-*^  ^^^S  O**^?^  ^  *"  **»  W^C! 
»  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  W^*^^^  ^^kT*  C^  «'^'«rnnt.''  ''  *^ 
•  lb.  "And  e»llum  fol^    '^  ^^^U^''  '^ «*«  exception  ,g^. 
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like  Bobertj  had  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  royal  chap.  ix. 

«as.     There  was  no  ,j^j  ^o  go  back  to  any  more  distant 

standard  than   the  earliest  years  of  the  reigning  King. 

Good  Law  was  decreed  for  all  folk.    Things  were  to  be  ^ 

once  more  as  thejr  b^^  been  in  the  days  when  Earl  Gh)dwine 
hid  been  the  cbie£  q^^  visier  of  the  Eong  on  whom  he  had 
hixnaeli  bestowed  th^  Crown. 

The  ^ori  of  t\x^    .Aasembly  was  done;  the  innocent Penonid 
bad  been  restore^^    t^lie     guilty  had  been  punished;  thetionof 
nation  Bad  bound     it,&e\£  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  ^2°* 


rioht.    Godwine      ^^e^ts     again  the  foremost  man  in  the  King. 

1      But  thoa^li    t>Iie  political  restoration  was  perfect, 
the  personal  reeonoiliation  seems  still  to  have  cost  the 

1     ^u  1         It>   required  the  counsel  of  wise  men. 
King  a  struggle.*        -^^     7^  i,      , 

^^^  •    ^-^V^T-fe^    TfJiat  all  resistance  was  hopeless. 

and  ft  fcfl  ««^<'**^  .  ^  vT^  li  4^*K     -1 

■"  ,      ^jfitin.    received  his  injured  nther-in-law 

befote  MvfW  f^^hip.    At  last  he  yielded ;  King  and 

totosiptnoTMiXw*^^^  ^  tljg  p^l,^  ^f  Westminster,  and 

Ewl  ^»aBi<A  «nKC     -  ^j^^th,  Eadward  again  admitted  God- 

there,  oti  WB  ^  peace.     To  receive  again  to  his  firiend- 

vrine  to  tbe  »^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  Godwine,  Gytha^  Harold,  Tostig, 

slupthe^^     tgeofwine,    probably   cost    him    no    special 

Gyrtihj   ^^rfKeV  ^*^  never  personally  offended  him,  and 

struggle*         ^^^  before  their  outlawry,  to  have  won  his 

they  ^^    Section.     But  the  complete  restoration  of  the 

person^         former  honours  required  another  step  which 

family  ,         caused  Eadward  a  pang.     When  God-  Rertora- 

-^rbaP  ^-  ,    .        |,tionofthe 

i0ay  y^     ^-^^  ^md  his  sons,  were  restored  to  their  old  Lady 
wii»«'       it  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  like  restitution  to  ^^«S^ 
box»^     \ter.    The  Lady  Eadgyth  was  brought  back  with 
h*^       al  poiup  fro^  ^®'  cloister  at  Wherwell ;  she  received 
•     all  the  lands  and  goods  of  which  she  had  been 
^^  .  gj   and  was  restored  to  the  place,  whatever  that 


VOL.  IL. 


1  See  Appendix  S. 
Z 
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oHAP.  IX.  place  may  have  been,  which  tt^e  bad  before  held  in  the 

court  and  household  of  Eadward.^ 
Abflenoe  of     The  restoration  of  the  house  of  God  wine  to  its  rank  and 
«  ^^ '     honours  was  thus  complete,  so  far  as  the  members  of  that 
house  had  appeared  in  person  to  claim  again  that  which 
they  had  lost.     But  in  the  glories  of  that  day  the  eldest 
bom  of  GodwinC'  and  Gytha  had  no  part.     Sw^en  had 
shared  his  father's  banishment;   he  had  not  shared  his 
*  father's  return.     His  g^lty,  but  not  hardened,  soul  had 
been  stricken  to  the  earth  by  the  memory  of  his  crimes. 
biB  pilgrim- The  blood  of  Beom,  the  wrongs  of  Eadgifti,  lay  heavy 
Jerusalem,  upon  his  spirit.     At  the  bidding  of  his  own  remorse,  he 
had  left  his  father  and  brothers  behind  in  Flanders,  and  had 
gone,  barefooted,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Tomb.    He 
folfilled  his  vow,  but  he  lived  not  to  return  to  his  Earldom 
or  to  his  native  land.     While  his  father  and  brothers  were 
making  their  triumphant  defence  before  their  assembled 
countrymen,  Swegen  was  toiling  back,  slowly  and  wearily, 
through  the  dwelling-places  of  men  of  other  tongues  and 
of  other  creeds.    The  toil  was  too  great  for  a  firame  no 
doubt  already  bowed  down  by  remorse  and  penance.    Cold, 
ftnd  death   exposure,  and  weariness  were  too  much  for  him,  and  four- 
Sptember  ^^n  days  after  Godwine's  solemn  restoration  in  London, 
^9>  105  »•    the  eldest  son  of  God  wine  breathed  his  last  in  some  un- 
known spot  of  the  distant  land  of  Lykia.^ 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  105a.  "And  se  Cyng  geaf  >9ere  Hlsefdian  eall  )«et 
heo  «r  abte/*  Cbron.  Ab.  "And  Oodwine  Eorl  and  Harold  and  seo 
Cwen  [This  title  is  nnnsual,  but  not  unique]  sston  on  heora  4re."  She 
had  just  before  come  in  incidentally  in  the  list  of  Gk)dwine*s  fiunilj; 
"his  Bunum  .  . .  and  his  wife  and  his  dehter."  Flor.  Wig.  "Filiam  qnoqae 
Ducis,  Eadgitham  Reginam,  digniter  Hex  recepit  et  pristinao  dignitati 
reetituit."  The  Biographer  (406)  of  course  waxes  eloquent ;  **  Modico 
eiinde  interfluente  tempore  mittitur  tdquh  regie,  ut  par  erat,  apparato 
ad  monasterium  Wiitunense  [on  this  confusion  see  p.  156]  et  [I  omit 
metaphon  about  the  sun,  ftc]  reducitur  Regina,  ejusdem  Ducis  filia,  «d 
ihaXamum  Regis."  This  last  expression  should  be  noticed,  and  compared 
with  the  acooimt  in  R.  Wendover. 

'  On  the  pilgrimage  of  Swegen,  see  Appendix  T. 


pilohimaqe  and  death  op  swegen. 

There   is   no   doubt   Ikat  the  three  great  decrees,  for 
the  restoration  of  Godwine  and  his  family,  for  the  outlawry 
of  the  Archbishop  ^.nd  the  other  Normans,  and  for  the 
renewel  of  the  grood   laws,  were  all  passed  in  the  great 
Oemdt  of  this    xtieroorable    Tuesday.  ^      Other    measures 
wbicb  were  their  i^^fcural  complement  may  well  have  been 
dealt  with  in  /ate^^    perhaps  in  less  crowded  and  excited, 
sssemblies.  Some  of  tilie  greatest  offices  in  Church  and  State 
had  io  he  dispose^  of.       Godwine  and  Harold  received  their 
old  Earldoms  boolc    ^i,g-aiii-     The  restoration  of  Harold  im- 
plied the  deporitioix     of  ^Ifgar.     It  is  singular  that  we 
find  no  distinct  mon-fcion  either  of  him  or  of  his  father,  or 
yet  ofSiward,  thro vi^li  the  whole  history  of  the  revolution. 
The  only  bint  wKic^h  we  have  on  the  subject  seems  to  imply 
4^  A     «5l>    aoq^iesced  in  the  changes  which  were 
that  tky  a      ^^^^  ^Elfgar  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  loss 
made, an  ^      ^^  Swegen  did  not  retura,  there  was  no 

ofbisEaiUo^^   -g^lph  in  his^Earldom  of  the  Magesatas. 
need  to  A\s\.Tii   ^     •  ^en  up  that  portion  of  Godwine's  Earl- 
OddamuBt^*^  -been  entrusted  to  him,3  but  he  seems  to 
dom  ^^^^^.^g^Bified  by  the  Earldom  of  the  Hwiccas,  held 
have  been  ^^^  ^j^^  reservation  of  a  superiority  on  the 

part  01  ^       gal  of  the  Bishopricks  which  had  become  vacant 
flight   of  their   foreign    occupants   was    a   more 
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DiBposition 
of  Earl- 
doms; 

iElfgar 
gives  way 
to  Harold. 


Ralph. 


Odda. 


The  diBpo^ 
|jy   tn«?   -^  fatter,  at  least  it  led  to  more  important  conse- 

imp^^         xi.g  lone:  run.     At  the  moment  of  Godwine's 
ices  ^^ 

ti 
re^^       ^jjj^^  they  were  vacant  both  in  fact  and  in  law. 


The  vacant 

Bishop- 

ricks. 


q^^^    f'on  i^  probably  did  not  occur  to  any  Englishman 


^       t  and  Ulf  h*d  fi®d  ^^°^  ^^^^  sees;  they  had  been 
dec 


ed  outlaws  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  nation. 


« On  )K>ne  Tiweadteg  hi  gewurdon  sehte,  swa  hit  her  beforan  stent, 


ft 


3,,,  the  Abingdon  Chronide 


«  Qflfi  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  quoted  above,  p.  i6x. 
9  See  shove,  p.  i6o.  *  See  Appendix  G. 
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CHAP.  IX.  or  rather  by  the  nation  itself.  Our  forefathers  most  likely 
thought  very  little  about  canonical  subtleties.  They  would 
hardly  argue  the  point  whether  tlie  Bishops  had  resigned 
or  had  been  deprived^  nor  would  they  doubt  that  the  nation 
had  full  power  to  deprive  them.  In  whatever  way  the  va- 
cancies had  occurred^  the  sees  were  in  fact  vacant;  there  was 
no  Archbishop  at  Canterbuiy  and  no  Bishop  at  Dorchester. 
That  the  King  and  his  Witan  would  be  stepping  beyond 
their  powers  in  filling  those  sees  was  not  likely  to  come  into 
BelaUon  any  man's  head.  We  must  remember  how  thoroughly  the 
Ld  State    English  nation  and  the  English  Church  were  then  identified. 

id^tiSrf  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  between  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
thetwo      poral  causes^  between  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  ofiices. 
The  immediate  personal  duties  of  an  Earl  and  of  a  Bishop 
were  undoubtedly  diflTerent ;  but  the  two  dignitaries  acted 
within  their  shire  with  a  joint  authority  in  many  matters 
which,  a  hundred  years  later,  would  have  been  divided 
between  a  distinct  civil  and  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 
In  appointing  a  Bishop,  though  we  have  seen  that  canoni- 
cal  election   was  not  shut  out,  we  have  also  seen  that 
the  Witan  of  the  land  had   their   share   in  the  matter 
and  that  it  was  by  the  King's  writ  that  the  Bishoprick 
was  formaUy  bestowed.'    What  the  Bang  and  his  Witan 
gave,  the  King  and  his  Witan  could  doubtless  tdke  away, 
and  they  accordingly  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  sees  of 
the  outlawed  Bishops  exactly  as  they   would  have  dealt 
Vacanoy  of  with  the  Earldoms  of  outlawed  Earls.      It  miffht    1      af 
fined  by^  seem  that  the  see  of  the  chief  offender^    the   N 
Sto^nd.      Primate,  was  at  once  bestowed  by  the  voice  of  the  great 
Assembly  which  restored  Godwine.^    It  was  at  all 

'  See  above,  p.  66. 

•  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  seems  to  record  his  appointm 
same  breath  with  the  other  acts  of  September  15th.    Intoie^t^^'^V"'  **"** 
outlawry  of  Richard  and  the  French  foUow  the  words,  "J^j*^*'*® 
Bisceop  feng  to  )»am  arcebisceoprice  on  CantwarabTrig.'*  '  rpi^         Stigand 
then  turns  to  other  matters.  *  ^Chronicler 
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bestowed  within  the  year,  while  the  Bishoprieks  of  London  chap,  ix, 

ttnd  Dorchester  Were  allowed  to  remain  vacant  some  time 

longer.     I^  '^V  perhaps  be  thongbt  that  the  appointment 

whicb  was  aotaaJ}y  made  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  bears 

signs  of  being  ^j^    ^^^  ^f  \^q  joyous  fervour  with  which 

the  nation  welcox^ed,  its  deliverance.     It  might  have  been 

expected  that  tb^   claims  of  -ZBlfric  to  the  Primacy  would 

have  renVerf  ori     ±Ixg    expulsion  of  Robert.     jElfric  had 

been  anonically   elected  by  the  monks  of  Christ  Church ; 

no  one  eeems  to  l^  A^«re  objected  to  him  except  the  King  and 

his  Frenchmeti  ^      he    possessed  all  possible  virtues^  and  he 

was  moreover  a.    Itinsman  of  Earl  Godwine.    But,  in  the 

♦Wflam  of    tl^e     moment,  there  was  one  name  which 


. ,  ^^L  rgxoT'^  snflfrages  than  that  of  any  other  Prelate 

.  .  *    -c««^4>l£kTid*      On  that  sreat  Holy  Cross  Day 

OT  Pncst  in  E;»&*^         a  4.    ^x.       !•      i  i.  a  x. 

^    ^t^xg^xid  to  the  national  cause  had  been 

tk  aemces  o         ^^^^   of  Godwine  himself.     As  Robert 

sccoTii  otl\7       ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^rifg^  ^  Stigand  had  been  the 

had\>eeutVe     ^^^^  between  the  King  and  the  great  Eari. 

first  to  taaVe  ^^^  ^iie  highest  place  in  the  national  Church 

YoT  sucu  ^      ^  ^^  moment,  seem  too  splendid  a  reward. 

wou\a  tio  9  ^^^xAxngly  forgotten,  and  Stigand  was,  either 

^Ifric         ^  Qem6t  of  September  or  in  the  regular  Gem6t 

in  the  ^^^ijo^ng    Christmas,   appointed    to    the    Arch- 

of  .  ^  of  Canterbury.     With  the  Primacy,  according 

\AsoOy      ^^g  vicious  enough  in  itself,  but  which  might 

^  *  heen  defended  by  abundance  of  precedents,  he  con- 

aAio  ^o\d  the  see  of  Winchester  in  plurality, 
^^^rftii'fl  appo^^^™^^^  ^^  Stigand  was  que  of  great  moment  Importanoe 

fnlS    rr  ■  of  this  ap- 

.      many  ^^7^-     Amongst    other    things,    it  gave    an  pointment. 
^      Uent  handle  to  the  wily  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  Handle 

-       became  one  of  the  collateral  causes  of  the  Norman  the  Nor- 
Con<\^^^'    The  outlawed  Robert  retired  in  the  end  to  his  ^^beJJiJ 

^  monastery  of  Jumiiges,  and  there   died  ai^d  was  oxpulnon. 
buried.  But  he  did  not  die  till  he  had  made  Europe  resound 
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CHAP.  IX.  with  the  tale  of  his  wrongs.  The  world  soon  heard  how  a 
Norman  Primate  had  been  expelled  from  his  see^  how  an 
Englishman  had  been  enthroned  in  his  place^  by  sheer  secular 
violence,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  canonical  form. 
Robert  told  his  tale  at  Bome:^  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
also  told  it  at  Rouen.  William  treasured  it  up,  and  knew 
how  to  use  it  when  the  time  came.  In  his  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  England,  the  expulsion  of  Archbishop  Robert 
appears  as  a  prominent  count.^  It  is  braeketted  with  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  with  the  murder  of  Alfred,  and 
with  all  the  other  stories  which,  though  thej  could  not 
make  William's  claim  to  the  Crown  one  whit  stronger,  yet 
served  admirably  to  discredit  the  cause  of  England  in 
men's  minds.  No  one  knew  better  than  William  how  to 
make  everything  of  this  sort  tell.  The  restoration  of  God- 
wine  was  an  immediate  check  to  all  his  plans ;  it  rendered 
his  hopes  of  a  peaceful  succession  far  less  probable.  But 
the  expulsion  of  Robert  and  the  other  Normans  was  a 
little  sweet  in  the  cup  of  bitterness.  The  English,  and 
Earl  Godwine  himself,  in  their  insular  recklessness  of 
canonical  niceties,  had  unwittingly  put  another  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  foe  who  was  carefully  biding  his  time. 

Even  in  England  the  position  of  Stigand  was  a  very 
doubtful  one.^  He  was  de  facto  Archbishop,  he  acted  as 
such  in  all  political  matters,  and  was  addressed  as  such  in 
royal  writs.  We  hear  of  no  opposition  to  him,  of  no 
attempt  at  his  removal,  till  William  himself  was  King. 


Doubtfol 
eccleeias- 
tical  posi' 
tion  of 
Stigand. 


^  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Reg.  ii.  199.  "  Romam  profectus  et  de  caused  suA 
sedem  apostolicam  appellans.'*  In  Gest.  Pont.  116,  he  adds  that  he  re- 
turned "cum  epistolis  innocentiie  et  restitutionis  susb  allegatricibus." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  761  D.  Of  William's  three  causes  for  his  invasion 
two  are,  "  Prim6;  quia  Alfredum  cognatum  suum  Godwifius  etfiUi  sui  de- 
honestaverant  et  peremerant ;  secundb,  quia  Robertum  episoopum  et  Odonem 
consulem  [see  Appendix  G.]  et  omnes  Francos  Godwinus  et  filii  sui  arte 
suA  ab  AngliA  exsulaverant."  The  third  count  is  of  course  the  perjury 
of  Harold.     So.  in  nearly  the  same  words,  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  958. 

'  On  the  ecclesiaHtlcjil  position  of  Stigand  see  Appendix  U. 
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He  was   undoubtedly  an  able    and   patriotic    statesman^  ohap.  tl» 
stud  his  merits  in  this  way  doubtless  prevented  any  direct 
Tnove  against  him.     And  yet  even  Englishmen^  and  pa- 
triotic Englishmen^  seem  to  have  been  uneasy  as  to  his 
ecclesiastical  position.    For  six  years  he  was  an  Archbishop 
w^ithout  a  pallium ;  it  was  one  of  the  charges  against  him 
that  he  used  the  pallium  of  his  predecessor  Robert.     At  Hereoeivefl 
last  he  obtained  the  coveted  ornament  from  Rome^  but  it  fo^J^thcT™ 
was  from  the  hands  of  a  Pontiff  whose  occupation  of  the  ^*2drciL 
Holy  See  was  shorty  and  wlio^  as  his  cause  was  unsuccess-  1058. 
:fol^  was  not  looked  on  by  the  Church  as  a  canonical  Pope. 
In  fact^  in  strict  ecclesiastical  eyes^  Stigand's  reception  of 
the  pallium  from  Benedict  the  Tenth  seems  only  to  have 
made  matters  worse  than  they  were  before.     At  any  rate,  Hia  minia- 
both  before  and  after  this  irregular  investiture,  men  seem  commonly 
to  have  avoided  recourse  to  his  hands  for  any  great  ec-  *^°***®*^- 
clesiastical  rite.    Most  of  the  Bishops  of  his  province  were, 
during  his  incumbency,  consecrated  by  other  hands.^   Even 
Harold  himself,  politically  his  firm  friend,  preferred  the 
ministry  of  other  Prelates  in  the  two  great  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  of  his  life,  the  consecration  of  Waltham  and 
his  own  coronation.   One  of  our  Chroniclers,  not  indeed  the 
most  patriotic  of  their  number,  distinctly  and  significantly 
denies  Stigand's  right  to  be  called  Archbishop.^    One  can- 
not help  thinking  that  all  this  canonical  precision  must  have 
arisen*  among  the  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  held  English 
preferment,  among  the  Lotharingians  favoured  by  God- 
wine  and  Harold,  no  less  than  among  the  King's  own  Nor- 
mans.   But  at  all  events  the  scruple  soon  became  prevalent 
among  Englishmen  of  all  classes.   An  ecclesiastical  punctilio 
which  led  Harold  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  two  of  the 
most  solemn  events  of  his  life,  to  o£Per  a  distinct  slight  to 

^  We  shall  find  many  examples  as  we  go  on,  and  the  general  fact  is 
asserted  in  the  Profession  of  Saint  Wulfstan  to  Lanfranc.  See  Appendix  U. 
'  Chron.  Ab.  1053.     See  Appendix  U. 
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OHAP.  IX.  a  political  friend  of  the  highest  rank^  must  have  obtained 

a  very  firm  possession  of  the  national  mind. 
Uifrao-  The  ease  of  Stigand  is  the  more  remarkable^  because 
Walfwigf  1^0  such  difficulties  are  spoken  of  as  arising  with  r^^ard 
1053-1067.  ^  ^^^  position  of  another  Prelate  whose  case  seems  at  first 
sight  to  have  been  just  the  same  as  his  own.  If  Robert 
was  irregularly  deprived^  Ulf  was  equally  so.  Tet  no 
objection  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  canonical  cha- 
racter of  Wulfwigj  who^  in  the  course  of  the  next  year^ 
succeeded  Ulf  in  the  see  of  Dorchester.^  It  is  possible 
that  the  key  to  the  difference  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
of  the  long  vacancy  of  Dorchester.  This  suggests  the 
idea  of  some  application  to  Bome^  which  was  successful 
in  the  case  of  Wulfwig  and  unsuccessful  in  the  case  of 
Stigand.  We  can  well  conceive  that  the  de^Mivation  of 
Ulf  may  have  been  confirmed^  and  that  of  Robert^  as  &r 
as  the  Papal  power  could  annul  it,  annulled.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Ulf,  on  account  of  his  utter  lack 
of  learning,  had  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Papal  approval  of  his  first  nomination.  The  sins  of  Robert, 
on  the  other  hand^  seem  to  have  been  only  sins  against 
England,  which  would  pass  for  very  venial  errors  at  Rome* 
This  difference  may  perhaps  account  for  the  different  treat- 
ment of  their  two  successors.  At  any  rate^  Wulfwig  seems 
to  have  found  no  opposition  in  any  quarter  to  his  occupancy 
of  the  great  Mid-English  Bishoprick.  And  he  seems  to 
have  himself  set  the  example  of  the  scruple  which  has 
been  just  mentioned  against  recog^zing  Stigand  in  any 
Leofwine  purely  spiritual  matter.  Along  with  Leofwine,  who  in 
Lichfield,  the  same  year  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  he  went  beyond 
1053-1067.  ^^  ^  receive  consecration,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
journey  is  mentioned  seems  to  imply  that  their  motive 

^  XJnlesB  indeed  some  suoh  feeling  lurks  in  the  words  of  the  Abingdon 
Chronicler,  T053 ;  "Se  Wulfwi  feng  to  8un  bisooprice  |»e  Ulf  hiefde  be 
him  libbendum  and  of  adraefdum/' 
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rsk&  a  dislike  to  be  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  the  new  chap.  ix. 
wE^e'tropolitan.  ^ 

rrhe  see  of  London  was  treated  in  a  different  way  from  William  of 
yidose  of  Canterbury  and  Dorchester^  and  a  way  certainly  ret«iiM°hi8 
cnost  honourable  to  its  Norman  occupant.     We  have  seen  ^"^opnc^^* 
fchat  it  is  not  certain  whether  Bishop  William  accompanied 
Hol>ert  and  Ulf  in  their  escape  from  England.^     It  is 
certain    that,  if   he  left  England,   he   was   before  long 
ixiiKrited  to  return  and  to  reoccupy  his  see.     This  may  have 
been  the  act  of  Harold  after  the  death  of  his  father.     It  is 
an  obvious  conjecture  that  Harold  would  be  somewhat  less 
strict   in  such  matters   than   his  wary  and  experienced 
parent,  and  that  he  would  listen  with   somewhat  more 
favour  to  the  King's  requests  for  the  retention  or  restora- 
tion of  some  of  his  favourites.^     But  it  is  certain  that  a 
Norman  whom  either  Godwine  or  Harold  allowed  either  to 
retain,  or  to  return  to,  the  great  see  of  London  must  have 
been  a  man  of  a  very  different  Tdnd  from  Robert  and 
Ulf.    We  are  expressly  told  that  William's   Bishoprick 
was  restored  to  him  on  account  of  his  good  character.^ 
.Indeed  the  character  which  could  obtain  such  forbeai^nce 
for  a  Norman  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been  unusually 
good,  when  we  remember  that  he  actually  had  an  English 
competitor  for  the  see.     Spearhafoc,  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, had  been  regularly  nominated  to  the  Bishoprick, 
and  though  refused  consecration,  had  held  its  temporalities 

*  Cbron.  Ab.  1053.     See  Appendix  U.  '  See  aboye,  p>  331. 

*  Thieny  (i.  ao2)  makes  Godwine  resist  the  retention  of  any  Normang, 
especially  of  Bisbop  'William  and  of  the  Lotharingian  Hennann,  Bishop  of 
BamBbniy!  For  his  anthority  he  quotes  "Godwinus  Comes  obstiterat 
(BsDHlphiis  Hi^fden,  p.  181)."  To  say  nothing  of  going  to  B.  Higden  on 
such  a  point,  any  one  who  makes  the  reference  will  find  that  the  words 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  They  refer  to  a  supposed  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Godwine  to  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Bamsbuiy  and  Sherborne, 
of  which  more  anon. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.     "Willelmus,  propter  suam  bonitatem,  parvo  post 
tempore  revocatus,  in  suum  episcopatum  recipitur.'* 
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CHAP.  IX.  till  the  outlawry  of  Godwine  allo^eed  a  N'<3rinan  to  he  put 

in  his  place.  1     But  the  claims  of  Spearhafoo  on  the  see  of 

London  seem  to  have  been  as  wholly  fbrgot-fr^n  as  the  claims 

of  iElfric  on  the  see  of  Canterbarjr.      TV^ilLi^rin  retained  the 

Bishoprick  throughout  the  reigns  of  Eadvir»rd  and  Harold, 

and  he  died,  deeply  honoured  by  the   city^    over  which  he 

1070.      ruled,  four  years  after  the  accession  of  his  r^sunesske. 

Normans        William  was  the  only  Norman  who  retai»^  *  Bishoprick, 

reml^o^T  ^  ^a.lph  was  the  only  stranger  of  any  n^^io^""*^^  ^®  *^ 

to  return,    hardly   count  Si  ward   as  a    stranger -^^i^rli.o   retained   an 

Earldom,  after  the  restoration  of  Oodwi:"^^-  ^^^'  ^^^^^ 
the  terms  of  the  exception  to  the  g^en.^^^^  outlawry  of 
Normans,  a  good  many  men  of  that  nea*i<^^  retained  or 
recovered  inferior,  though  still  considera."tr»l^'  offices.  We 
have  a  list  of  those  who  were  thns  exce'^:>'*^^'  which  con- 
tains some  names  which  we  are  surprisi^^^  ^  ^^^  there. 
The  exception  was  to  apply  to  those  onl -^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
true  to  the  King  and  his  people.  -^"et  among  the 
Normans  who  remained  we  find  Richard  tl^^  ^^  of  Serob,* 
Ogbern  of  and  among  those  who  returned  w^e  find  J^i^  ^^  Osbern. 
oi^ll'*^"  These  two  men  were  among  the  chief  an-fc*^"  of  all  evil. 
Osbern  was  so  conscious  of  guilt,  or  so  f^^^^^^  ^^  popular 
vengeance,  that,  in  company  with  a  comra<J^  named  Hugh 
he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Earl  l^-^ofric.  Osbern 
and  Hugh  surrendered  their  castles^  and  ^j^assed  with  the 
Earl's  safe-conduct  into  Scotland,  where^  bX<^^S  ^'th  other 
exiles,  they  were  favourably  received  \yyr  the  reignins 
King  Macbeth. 3  Yet  it  is  certain  that  Osfcern  afterwards 
returned,  and  held  both  lands  and  offices  in   Herefordshire  < 

»  See  above,  p.  lai.  «  Flor.  Wu, 

■  Flor.  Wig.  105a.     "Osbernus  verb,  oognomento  I*&itecost,  et         • 
ejuB  Hugo  sua  reddiderunt  caatella,  et  Comitia  Leofrici  liceotig  '        ^^^^^^ 
comitatum  Scottiam  adeuntes  a  Eege  Scottorum  Macbootii  ausc'e  ^'^  ^°°^ 
*  In  the  writ  of  1060  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  194),  announcing  the  no    '       *"*»*•" 
Walter  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  the  King  greets  *'  Haroidim,  0^'''*^'^°  ^^ 
Osebamum  et  omnes  meos  ministros  in  Herefordensi  comitatu  am  *       .   ***    ®* 
See  ElUs,  i.  460.  He  was  upparently  Sheriff;  he  is  not  indeed  d.vl^^^^^®^- " 
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Ot>Iiers  mentioned  are  Robert  the  Deacon^  described  as  the  chap.  ix. 
fa.tlier^in-law  of  Richard^  and  who  must  therefore  have 
l>een  an  old  man/  Humphrey  Cocksfoot^  whom  I  cannot 
further  identify,  and  iBlfred  the  King^s  stirrup-holder.* 
rriie  list  might  be  largely  extended  on  the  evidence  of 
X>oine8day  and  the  Charters.     Some  of  the  most  remark- 
able names  are  those  of  the  Stallers,  Robert  the  son  of 
TVymarc  and  Ralph,^  and  the  King^s  Chamberlain,  Hugh 
or  Hugolin,  a  person  who  has  found  his  way  from  the  dry 
entries  in  the  Survey  and  the  Charters  into  the  legend  of 
Ills  sainted  master.^    Altogether  the  number  of  Normans 
who    remained    in    England    during  the  later    days    of 
£adward  was  clearly  not  small.      And,  as  some  at  least  Some  of 
were  evidently  restored  after  flight  or  banishment,  the  baWy  re^ 
suggestion  again  presents  itself  that  their  restoration  wa»  Jtored  after 

vrodwine  8 

owing  to  special  entreaties  of  the  King  after  the  death  of  death. 
Oodwine.    Harold,  in  the  first  days  of  his  administration, 
may  hardly  have  been  in  a  position  to  refuse  such  entreaties. 
And,  in  any  case,  though  we  may  call  it  a  weakness  to  allow 

BO,  but  the  position  in  the  writ  in  which  his  name  occurs  is  one  which 
generally  belongs  to  the  Sheriff.  The  appearance  of  a  French  Sheriff  in  this 
particular  shire  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  a  French  Earl. 
It  is  more  remarkable  if  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  was  Sheriff  of  Essex, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  similar  position  of  his  name  in  a  writ  in  Cod. 
Dipl.  iy.  314. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  105a.    *'Robertum  diaconem  et  generum  ejus  Bicardum 
filium  Scrob.'* 

'  Several  Alfreds  occur  in  Domesday,  as  the  great  landowners,  .^Elfred 
of  lilarlborough  and  Alfred  of  Spain,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  their 
possessions  with  any  holder  of  the  name  in  Eadward's  time.  The  names 
iCUfrad  and  Eadward,  and  the  female  name  Eadgyth,  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  English  names  adopted  by  the  Normans.  The  two  former  would 
naturally  be  given  to  godsons  or  dependants  of  the  two  ^theUngs  while  in 
Normandy,  and  Eadgyth  would  gain  currency  as  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
the  sainted  King. 

"  The  possessions  of  Balph  the  Staller  were  very  large.  He  signs  an 
.English  document  of  Abbot  ^Ifwig  of  Bath  in  God.  Dipl.  iv.  179,  as 
"EtonlfsteaUere." 

*  He  signs  as  "  Huhgelin  minister."  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  1 73.  Cf.  Domesday, 
Hunt.  ao8,  where  his  title  is  **  Camemrius."    iEth.  Kiev.  X  Scriptt.  376. 
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CHAP.  IX.  men,  some  of  whom  at  least  were  dangerous,  to  remain  in,  or 
return  to,  the  country,  yet  for  a  subject  newly  exalted  to 
give  too  willing  an  ear  to  the  prayers  of  his  sovereign,  is  a 
weakness  which  may  easily  be -forgiven. 

The  revolution  was  thus  accomplished,  a  revolution  of 
EttiniAte  of  which  England  may  well  be  proud.  In  the  words  of  a 
condoet^  '  Contemporary  writer,  the  wisdom  of  Godwine  had  redressed 
all  the  evils  of  the  country  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.^  The  moderation  of  the  Earl,  the  way  in  which  he 
kept  back  his  ardent  followers,  the  way  in  which  he 
preserved  his  personal  loyalty  to  the  King,'  are  beyond 
all  praise.  He  had  delivered  his  country,  he  and  his  had 
been  restored  to  the  favour  of  their  prince,  and  he  now 
again  entered  on  his  old  duties  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons 
and  virtual  ruler  of  the  Elingdom  of  England.  We  may 
be  sure  that  his  popularity  had  never  been  so  high,  or  his 
general  authority  so  boundless^  as  it  was  during  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life.  For  Godwine  was  not  destined 
to  any  long  enjoyment  of  his  renewed  honour  and 
prosperity ;  England  was  not  destined  to  look  much  longer 
Godwine'«  upon  the  champion  who  had  saved  her.  Soon  after  his 
restoration  the  Earl  began  to  sicken;^  but  he  still  con- 
tinued his  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  we  can  see  the 
working  of  his  vigorous  hand  in  the  energetic  way  in 
Christmas  which  a  Welsh  marauder  was  dealt  with  at  the  Christmas 

Gloucester.  Gemot  of  this  year,  held  as  usual  at  Gloucester.     Rhys, 
1053-1053. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  406.  ''Unde  post  tarn  grande  malum  absque  saoguine 
sedatum  Duds  sapientiAy  sollennis  celebratur  Isetitia  tarn  2k  palatinis  quam 
ab  omni  patriA." 

'  On  this  point  the  Biographer  becomes  enthuuastio,  and  bursts  forth, 
after  his  manner,  into  no  less  than  forty  hexameters.  Gkxlwine  suffering 
under  false  accusations  had  been  likened  to  Joseph  and  Susanna ;  now  that 
he  spares  and  honours  a  King  whom  he  has  in  his  power,  he  is  likened  to 
David  doing  the  like  towards  Saul.  Altogether  the  comparison  is  not  a  very 
lucky  one  for  either  Godwine  or  Eadward. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  105a.     "Godwine  ]>a  gesiclode  hnJSe  )«s  ^  he  upcom.'* 
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■tlie  brother  of  Gruffydd  King  of  the  South  Welsh,  had  chap.  w. 
l>eeii  guilty  of  many  plundering  expeditions  at  a  place 
oalled  Bulendun,  the  position  of  which  seems  to  be  unknown. 
!E2arly  in  the  year  the  Northern  Gruffydd  had  ravaged  the 
"border  at  pleasure;  now  we  read,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
ordinary  thing  in  the  world,  that  a  decree  of  the  Witan — 
a  bill  of  attainder  we  may  call  it — was  passed  for  the 
execution  of  the  Welsh  prince.  ^      The  decree  was  duly  Rhys  be- 
earned  out,  and  the  Christmas  festivities  were  not  over,  big  head 
iTvhen  the  head  of  Rhys  was  brought  to  King  Eadward,  on  -^l^g^ 
the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  exactly  thirteen  years  before  his  January  5, 
own  death.^    It  was  seemingly  in  the  same  Otem6t  that^^iiwig 
Am  wig.  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  resigned  his  abbey,  "  and  ^?^"^** 
gave  it  to  Leofric  the  monk  by  the  King^s  leave  and  that  Peter- 
of  the  monks.^'^    This  expression  is  remarkable,  as  illus-  Leofric 
trating  that  union  of  royal,  capitular,  and  we  may  add  ^"cceed** 
parliamentary,  action,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
prevailing  in  the  appointment  of  English  Prelates  in  those 
days.^    The  process  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  by 

^  Ghron.  Wig.  1053.  "  And  man  nedde  f*mi  man  sloh  Bis  )>«fl  Wylis- 
cean  cynges  bro^r,  forSy  he  hearmas  dyde."  Florence  more  fuUy; 
'*  Griffini  Regis  AostnUinm  Wallensium  frater.  Res  nomine,  propter  fre- 
quentes  pnedas  quaa  egit  in  looo  qui  Bnlendun  dicitnr,  jiissu  Regie 
Eadward],  oooiditor."  There  are  BuUingdons  both  in  Oxfordshire  /uid  in 
Hampebire,  but  Welsh  ravages  oould  hardly  reach  to  either  of  them. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  *'And  manbrohte  his  heafod  toGlewoestre  ["GUwomam 
ad  Begem"  Fl.  Wig.]  on  Twelftan  igfen."  Miliiam  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  196) 
makes  Harold  the  agent,  which  is  quite  possible,  but  he  mixes  the  matter 
up  in  a  strange  way  with  the  fate  of  Gru%dd  of  North  Wales,  ten  years 
later.  *'Haroldum  West-Saxonum  [Comitem],  filium  Godwini,  qui  duos 
fratres  Reges  Walensinm  Bis  et  Gri£Snum  BollerttA  su&  in  mortem  egerit.*' 
.  William,  perhaps  pardonably,  confounds  the  two  Gruffydds. 

s  Chron.  Petrib.  Z053.  '*  And  on  |>is  ilcan  tyme  forlet  Amwi  abbot  of 
Burh  abbotrice  be  his  habre  life,  and  geaf  hit  Leofric  munec  be  M  cynges 
leafe  and  be  j^re  munece."  The  local  writer,  Hugo  Gaudidus,  seems 
(Sparke,  41)  to  place  Leofric's  appointment  in  1057.  So  John  of  Peter- 
borough, a^  1057,  who  caUs  him  "  egregius  pater  Leofricus.*'  Hugo  is  loud 
in  his  praises ;  among  his  other  merits  he  was  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
King  and  the  Lady  that  he  held  five  abbeys  at  once.  Burton,  Coventry, 
Crowland,  and  Thomey,  besides  Peterborough.  *  See  above,  p.  67. 
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CHAP.  IX.  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  raise  ^Ifrie  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  The  monks^  at  the  suggestion  of  Amwig^ 
elected  LeoMc  as  his  successor.  They  petitioned  the  King 
and  his  Witan  to  confirm  the  election.  In  this  case  the 
Leofric  Confirmation  was  granted^  whereas  in  the  case  of  ^Ifric  it 
p^^^  ^  had  been  refused.  Abbot  Leofric^  a  nephew  of  his  name- 
*^"*^fi^  sake  the  Earl^  was  a  man  of  high  birth  and  of  high  spirit.^ 
He  ruled  the  great  house  of  Saint  Peter  with  all  honour 
for  thirteen  years ;  he  enriched  the  monastery  with  lands 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds^  and  won  for  it  the  favour  of 
the  King  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  land.  Peter- 
borough^ under  his  rule^  became  so  rich  in  the  precious 
metals  that  men  called  the  house  Oildenborough.^  But^  in 
the  eyes  of  English  patriots^  Abbot  Leofric  has  won  a  still 
higher  fame  by  an  act  less  clearly  coming  within  the  range 
of  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  He  was  one  of  those  great 
Lords  of  the  Church  who  did  not  feel  that  they  were 
hindered  by  their  monastic  vows  from  marching  by  the 
side  of  Harold  to  the  great  battle.^ 

Easter  The  next  great  festival  of  the  Churchy  the  next  great 

Winches-    assembly  of  the  English  Witan,  beheld  the  death  of  the 
^^'  most  renowned  Englishman  of  that  generation.   The  King 

kept  the  Easter  festival  at  Winchester,  and  on  the  Mon- 
day of  that  week  of  rejoicing,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons, 
with  his  sons  Harold,  Tostig,  and  Gyrth,  were  admitted 
Godwine^B  to  the  royal  table.    During  the  meal  Godwine  fell  from  his 
-y       I  ApiS"i2,     seat  speechless  and  powerless.     His  sons  lifted  him  from 

the  ground,  and  carried  him  to  the  King's  own  bower,  in 
hopes  of  his  recovery.    Their  hopes  were  in  vain ;  the  Earl 
i'i  and  death,  never  spoke  again,  and,  after  lying  insensible  for  three 

\f  ^"  '*'     days,  he  died  on  the  following  Thursday.     Such  is  the 
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'  Hugo  Gandidus,  ap.  Sparke,  4  a. 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1053.  '*  And  se  abbot  Leofric  gildede  )>a  Iwt  uiynstre 
0wa  >»t  man  hit  cleopede  )>a  gildene  Burh  ;  |»a  wex  hit  swi9e  on  land  and 
on  gold  and  on  seolfer."    Cf.  1066.  »  Chron.  Petrib.  1066. 
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simple^  yet  detailed^  account  which  a  contemporary  writer  chap.  ix. 
gives  US  of  an  event  which  has^  perhaps  even  more  than 
any  other  event  of  these  times^  been    seized  upon   as 
a    subject   for    Norman    romance   and   calumny.      There 
was  undoubtedly  something  striking  and  awful  in  the 
sight    of   the    first   man    in    England^    in   all   the    full 
glory  of  his  recovered  power^  thus  suddenly  smitten  with 
his  death-blow.    He  had  been^  as  we  have  seen^  ailing 
for  some  months^  but  the  actual  stroke^  when  it  came^ 
seems  to  have  been  quite  unlocked  for.     It  is  not  won- 
derful that^  in  such  a  death  at  such  a  moment^  men  saw  a 
special  work  of  divine  judgement.     It  is  not  wonderful  NormaD 
that  Norman  enemies  brought  the  old  scandals  up  again,  f^boot  the 
and  decked  out  the  tale  of  the  death  of  the  murderer  of  1®*J^.°' 

God  wine. 

Alfred  with  the  most  appalling  details  of  God's  vengeance 
upon  the  hardened  and  presumptuous  sinner.  I  shall 
elsewhere  discuss  their  romantic  inventions^  which  in  truth 
belong  less  to  the  province  of  the  historian  than  to  that  of 
the  comparative  mythologist.^  It  is  more  important  to 
note  here  that  one  English  writer  seems  to  see  in  Grod- 
wine's  death  the  punishment  of  his  real  or  supposed 
aggressions  on  the  property  of  the  Church.*  On  this  last  Bounty  of 
score  however  the  bounty  ojf  his  widow  did  all  that  she  ** 
could  to  make  atonement  for  any  wrongdoings  on  the  part 
of  the  deceased.  The  pious  munificence  of  Gytha  is  ac- 
knowledged even  by  those  who  are  most  bitter  against  her 
husband^  and  it  now  showed  itself  in  lavish  offerings  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Godwine.^    His  place  of  burial 

^  See  Appendix  W.        '  See  Ghron.  Ab.  105  a,  and  Appendix  E.  and  W. 

'  liber  de  HydA,  989.  "  Porro  uxor  ejus  [she  is  "  Geta,  geuns,  ut 
aiunt,  ex  vMuid  Norwegid  ducens  "],  magn»  sanctitatis  mnltaeque  religionis 
tramitem  xncedens,  omni  die  duas  ad  minus  missas  ttwUoai  [see  above, 
p.  38]  audiebat^  omnique  fere  sabbato  per  duo  aut  ampUus  miliaria  nudis 
pedibus  vicina  ambiebat  monasteria,  largis  muneribus  cumulans  altaria, 
kurgisque  donis  pauperee  recreans.*'  Of  her  gifts  for  her  husband's  8ot|l 
we  read  in  the  Winchester  Annals,  p.  a6  ;  "Githa,  uxor  Godwini,  fioemina 
multas  habens  iacultatee,  pro  anim&  ejus  multis  eoolesiis  in  eleemoeynA 
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CHAP.  iz.  need  hardly  be  mentioned.     The  man  who  was  greater 

^•d°in  ^^'^  ^  ^^^8f  ^1'^  maker  and  the  father  of  Kings^  found 
the  Old  his  hist  resting-place  among  Kings.  His  corpse  was  laid 
by  that  of  the  King  under  whom  he  had  risen  to  greatness^ 
by  that  of  the  Lady  whose  rights  he  had  so  stoutly  de- 
fended^ by  that  of  the  first  King  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  West-Saxon  throne^  by  that  of  the  murdered  nephew 
whose  death  had  east  the  first  shade  of  gloom  upon  his 
house.  The  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons^  dying  in  the  West- 
Saxon  capital^  was  buried  with  all  pomp  in  the  greatest  of 
West-Saxon  sanctuaries^  in  the  Old  Minster  of  Win- 
chester.^ That  renowned  church  was  enriched  with  lands 
Geneml  and  omamcnts  in  memory  of  the  dead.  But  the  noblest 
nation.  ofiering  of  all  was  the  grief  of  the  nation  which  he  had 
saved.  His  real  faults^  his  imaginary  crimes^  were  all 
forgotten.  Men  remembered  only  that  the  greatest  man 
of  their  blood  and  speech  was  taken  from  them.  They 
thought  of  the  long  years  of  peace  and  righteous 
government  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  rule ;  they 
thought  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  great  deeds^  how 
he  had  chased  the  stranger  from  the  land^  and  had  made 
England  England  once  again.  Around  the  bier  of  Grod- 
wine  men  wept  as  for  a  father;  they  wept  for  the  man 

multa  oontulit,  et  Wintonie  eoclesue  dedit  duo  manerift,  aoUioet,  Bleodoniun 
et  Crawecnmbam  et  omamenta  diveni  generis.**  Of  these  loidehipe,  Bleadon 
and  Crowcombe  in  Someraetahire,  Bleadon  still  remained  to  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  the  suryey  (Domesday,  87  6),  bat  Crowoombe  had  been  alienated 
to  Count  Robert  of  Mortain  (91  b).  Another  gift  for  her  husband's  soul 
made  by  Gytha  to  the  ohuroh  of  Saint  Olaf  at  Bzeter  is  found  in  Cod.  DipL 
iv.  264.  This  obarter,  signed  by  her  sons  Toetig  and  Gyrth  as  Earls,  must 
be  of  a  Uter  date  (1057-1065),  and  shows  that  her  pious  anxiety  stiU  con- 
tinued. Of  Gytha*8  religious  temples  a  specimen  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix £.  She  is  said  (Tamier,  Notitia  Monastioa^  Devon,  xxt.  Kew 
Monasticon,  yi.  435)  to  have  founded  a  College  at  HarUand  in  Devon. 
A  secular  establishment  founded  by  Harold's  mother  should  be  noted. 

>  Chron.  Ab.  1053.  "And he  liO  ^nr  binnan  esldan  mynstre.'*  Vita  Sadw. 
408.  "Tnmulatur  ergo  oondigno  honore  in  monasterio  quod  nuncupant 
vetori  Wintonitt,  additis  in  eftdem  eudesii  multis  omamentoram  muneribus 
et  terrarum  reditibus  pro  redemptione  ipsius  anim».*' 
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whose  hand  had  gaided  England  and  her  people  through  ohap.  ix. 
all  the  storms  of  so  many  years  of  doubt  and  danger.^ 
They  little  deemed  that,  ages  after  his  death,  calumnies 
would  still  be  heaped  upon  his  name.  They  deemed  not 
that  the  lies  of  the  stranger  would  take  such  root  that  the 
deliverer  for  whom  they  mourned  would  live  in  the  pages 
of  pretended  history  as  Godwine  the  traitor.  The  time  is 
now  come  to  redress  the  wrong,  and  to  do  tardy  justice  to 
the  fair  fame  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  worthies. 
To  know  what  Godwine  was,  we  have  but  to  cast  away  the  True  esti. 
fables  of  later  days,  to  turn  to  the  records  of  his  own  time,  QodwL«*i 
to  see  how  he  looked  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  seen  and  <5*""«*«"'' 
heard  him,  of  men  who  had  felt  the  blessings  of  his  rule 
and  whose  hearts  had  been  stirred  by  the  voice  of  his  mighty 
eloquence.  No  man  ever  deserved  a  higher  or  a  more  lasting 
place  in  national  gratitude  than  ihe  first  man  who,  being 
neither  King  nor  Priest,  standi  forth  in  English  history  as 
endowed  with  all  the  highest  attributes  of  the  statesman. 
In  him,  in  those  distant  times,  we  can  revere  the  great 
minister,  the  unrivalled  parliamentary  leader,  the  man  who 
could  sway  councils  and  assemblies  at  his  will,  and  whose 
voice,  during  five  and  thirty  years  of  political  life,  was  never 
raised  in  any  cause  but  that  of  the  welfare  of  England. 
Side  by  side  with  all  that  is  worthiest  in  our  later  history 
—side  by  side  with  his  own  counterpart  two  ages  afler- 
wards,  the  second  deliverer  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger, 
the  victor  of  Lewes,  the  martyr  of  Evesham — side  by  side 
with  all  who,  from  his  day  to  ours,  have,  in  the  field  or  in 
the  senate,  struggled  or  suffered  in  the  cause  of  English 
freedom — side  by  side  with  the  worthies  of  the  thirteenth 
and  the  worthies  of  the  seventeenth  century — will  the 
voice  of  truthful  history,  rising  above  the  calumnies  of 
ages,  place  the  name  of  the  great  deliverer  of  the  eleventh, 

'  Vita  Eadw.  408.  "  ExsequiiB  suis  in  Inctam  decidit  popnlus,  hano  patrem, 
hunc  nutriciam  suum  reg^ique,  memorabant  Buspiriis  et  asaiduU  fletibuB." 
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uHAF.  IX.  the  Earl  of  happy  memory/  whose  greatness  was  ever  the 
greatness  of  England,  whose  life  was  one  long  offering  to 
her  welfiire,  and  whose  death  came  fittingly  as  the  crown 
of  that  glorious  life,  when  he  had  once  more  givoi  peace 
and  freedom  to  the  land  which  he  loved  so  well. 


s 
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§  2.   From  tie  4cceMum  of  Harold  to  tie  Earldom  of  tie 
Wett-Saxom  to  ii&  first  War  wUi  Oruffydd. 

The  great  Earl  was  dead,  and  the  office  which  he  had 
held,  an  office  which  no  man  had  ever  held  before  him,'  was 
again  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  and  his  Witan.  As  Qod- 
wine's  death  had  happened  at  the  Easter  festival,  the 
Great  Council  of  the  nation  was  doubtless  still  in  session. 
We  may  therefore  assume,  with  perfect  safety^  that  the 
appointments  which  the  EarFs  death  rendered  needful 
I  Nature  of  were  made  at  once,  before  the  Assembly  dispersed.     The 

\  sicm'to       nature  of  the  succession  to  these  great  governments  must 

Earidomi.  }^j  ^j^jg  ^^^  \^  perfectly  well  understood.     The  King 

and  his  Witan  might  nominate  whom  they  would  to 
a  vacant  Earldom  ;  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling,  when- 
ever there  was  no  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  in  favour 
of  appointing  the  son  of  a  deceased  Earl.  In  Earldoms, 
like  those  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  where  an 
%.  ancient  house  had  been  in  possession  for  several  genera- 

C       ;  tions,  this  sort  of  preference  had  grown  into  the  same  kind 

\  of  imperfect  hereditary  right  which  existed  in  the  case  of 

the  Crown  itself.     It  would  have  required  a  very  strong 
case  indeed  for  King  and  Witan  to  feel  themselves  justified 

V  •  •         • 

m  appointing  any  one  but  a  son  of  Leofric  to  succeed 
Leofric  in  the  government  of  Mercia.     But  in  the  case  of 

^  Vita  Eadw.  408.   «<  Dux  feUcis  memorie.*' 
'  See  vol,  i.  p.  470. 
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^W^essex  and  Eagt-Anglia  no  such  inchoate  right  could  be  obip.  n. 
put  forward  hj  any  man.   The  old  Eagt- Anglian  house  had  ^^^^^ 
probably  become  extinct^  either  through  the  slaughter  of  o^^Blut- 
ABsandun,  or  through  the  executions  in  the  early  days  of 
Cnnt.^  If  not  extinct^  it  had^  at  all  events^  sunk  into  insigni* 
ficance^  and  had  become  lost  to  history.  The  Danish  Thurkill 
Kad  founded  no  dynasty  in  his  Earldom.     We  cannot  even 
make  out  with  certainty  the  succession  of  Earls  between 
liiin  and  Harold.    The  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxons  was  a  and  Wes- 
xnere  creation  of  Cnut  himself.     It  would  have  broken 
in  upon  no  feeling  of  ancient  tradition^  if  the  office  had 
been  abolished^  and  if  the  King  had  taken  into  his  own 
hands  the  immediate  government  of  the  old  cradle  of  his 
bouse.     But  such  a  step  would  have  been  distinctly  aReasona 
backward  step.    The  King  of  the  English  was  now  King  jng  the 
in   every  part  of  his  realm  alike.     Certain  parts  of  his^^ 
realm  might  enjoy  more  of  his  personal  presence  than  Earldom. 
others;    certain   parts  might  even  be  practically  more 
amenable  to  his  authority  than  others ;  each  great  division 
of   the  Kingdom  might  still  retain  its  local  laws  and 
customs ;  but  there  was  still  only  one  English  Kingdom ; 
no  part  of  that  Kingdom  was  a  dependency  of  ^y  other 
part ;  the  King  was  King  of  the  Wost-Saxons  in  no  other 
aense  than  that  in  which  he  was  King  of  the  Northum- 
brians.    But,  if  the  local  West-Saxon  Earldom  had  been 
abolished,  instead  of  a  King  of  the  English,  reigning  over 
one  united  Kingdom,  there  would  again  have  been  a  King 
of  the  West-Saxons,  holding  East-Anglia,  Mercia,  and 
Northumberland  as  dependent  provinces.     Here  then  were 
good  political  reasons  for  retaining  the  institution  of  the 
Great  Cnut,  and  for  again  appointing  an  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons.    Reverence  also  for  the  memory  of  the  great  man 
who  was  gone  pleaded  equally  for  the  same  course.     An 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  43^  ^   of-  45^* 
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OHAP.  IX.  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  done  more  for  England  than 
any  other  subject  had  ever  done.  With  Godwine  and  his 
great  deeds  still  living  in  the  minds  and  on  the  tongaes  of 
men^  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  giving  him  a  suc- 
cessor; there  could  be  hardly  more  of  doubt  as  to  who 
that  successor  should  be. 
Hftrold  The  choice  of  the  King  and  his  Witan  fell  upon  the 

the  Went-   eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Earl.^    Harold  was  removed 
^^^'      from  the  government  of  the  East-Angles  to  the  greater 
1053.         government  of  the  West-Saxons.     This  was,  under  such  a 
King  as  Eadward,  equivalent  to  investing  him  with  the  prac- 
tical management  of  the  King  and  his  Kingdom.     Harold 
then,  when  he  could  not  have  passed  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,^  became  the  first  man  in  England.     His  career  up  to 
this  time  had  been  stained  by  what  in  our  eyes  seems  to  be 
more  than  one  great  fault,  but  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries,  his  merits  far  outweighed  his  errors. 
He  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  selfishness  in  the  matter 
of  his  brother  Swegen;^  he  had  certainly  been  guilty  of 
Joy  of  the  needless  violence  in  the  affiiir  at  Porlock.     But  the  uni- 
versal  joy  of  the  nation  at  his  new  promotion^  shows  that 
the  general   character   of  his  East-Anglian  government 
must  have  given  the  brightest  hopes  for  the  future.    Grief 
for  the  loss  of  Gt)dwine  was  tempered  by  rejoicing  at  the 
elevation  of  one  who  at  once  began  to  walk  in  his  father's 
Chftraoter   steps.     From  henceforth,  as  Earl  and  as  King,  the  career 
govern-      ^f  Harold  is  one  of  vigorous  and  just  government,  of  skill 
ment.         g^^j  valour  in  the  field,  of  unvarying  moderation  towards 
political  foes.     He  won  and  he  kept  the  devoted  love  of 

>  Chron .  Petrib.  1053.  "  And  feng  Harold  Eorl  his  sunu  to  Oam  eorldome 
and  to  ealluin  H^n  >e  his  fiieder  ahte."     So  the  others  in  other  words. 

*  See  above,  pp.  37,  43.  "  See  above,  p.  loi. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  408.  "Subrogatur  autem  regie  favore  in  ejus  [Godwini] 
ducatu  falius  ejus  major  natu  et  sapientiA  Haroldus,  unde  in  oonsolationein 
respirat  universus  Anglonim  exerdtus.**  Then  follows  the  panegyi  ic  quoted 
in  Appendix  D. 
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'the  English  people.    And^  what  was  a  harder  task^  he  won  obap.  ix. 
and   keptj  though  in  a  less  degree  than  another  of  his 
liouse^  the  personal  confidence  and  affection  of  the  weak 
and  wayward  prince  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

The  translation  of  Harold  to  the  greater  government  of  ^Ifgur 
-'^^essex  made  a  vacancy  in  his  former  Earldom  of  the  £agtr 
Sast- Angles.     It  would  probably  have  been  difficult  to  ^"g^""- 
refuse  the  post  to  the  man  who  had  already  held  it  for  a 
short  space^  iSlfgar^  the  son  of  Leofric  of  Mercia.     His 
appointment  left  only  one  of  the  great  Earldoms  in  the 
Mouse  of   Godwine^  while  the   House    of  Leofric  now 
again  ruled  from  the  North-Welsh  border  to  the  German 
Ocean.  1     But  it  quite  fell  in  with  Harold's  conciliatory 
policy  to  raise  no  objection  to  an  arrangement  which 
seemed  to  reverse  the  positions  of  the  two  families.     The 
possession   of  Wessex  was  an  object  paramount  to   all 
others^  and  all  the  chances  of  the  future  were  in  fevour  of 
the  rising  House.   iSlIfgar  accordingly  became  Earl  of  the 
East- Angles.^     His  career  was  turbulent  and  unhappy.  Chjuracter 
The  virtues  of  Leofiic  and  Godgifu  seem  not  to  have  and  hie 
been  inherited  by  their  descendants.^    We  hear  of  MUgsjc 
and  of  his  sons  mainly  as  rebels  in  whom  no  confidence 
could  be  placed,  as  traitors  to  every  King  and  to  every  cause, 
as  men  who  never  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  any  foreign 
enemy  in  order  to  promote  their  personal  objects.   Rivalry 
towards   Harold  and  his  house  was  doubtless  one  great 
mainspring  of  their  actions,  but  the  Norman  Conqueror 
and  the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdic  found  it  as  vain  as 
ever  Harold  had  found  it  to  put  trust  in  the  grandsons  of 
Leofiic. 

'  See  Appendix  O. 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  Petrib.    Cant,  in  anno. 

'  We  have  one  panegyric  on  ^l%ar  in  Orderic  (511  A),  but  it  is 
a  panegyric  by  misadyenture.  Orderic  clearly  confounded  JE!Ifgar  with 
his  father.  William  of  Malmesbury  however  (see  above,  p.  161)  speaks 
well  of  his  government  of  East- Anglia  during  Harold's  banishment. 
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CBAP.  IX. 

Probable 
restoration 
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William 
and  other 
Normans. 


Position  of 
the  Nor- 
mans in 
the  later 
days  of 
Bad  ward. 


PoUtical 
office  for- 
bidden. 


bnt  Court 

office 

allowed. 


I  have  already  suggested  that  it  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Godwine  and  the  succession  of 
Eburold  that  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  King's  Nor- 
man favouritesj  especially  of  William  Bishop  of  Lond(m, 
was  allowed.^  This  may  have  taken  place  at  this  same 
Easter  festival ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to  some 
later  Gtem6t  of  the  same  year.  It  is  certain  that,  during 
this  second  portion  of  the  reign  of  Eadward,  a  considerable 
number  of  Normans,  or  others  bearing  Norman  or  French 
names,  were  established  in  England.'  It  is  equally  certain 
that  their  position  differed  somewhat  from  what  it  had 
been  before  the  outlawry  of  Gh>dwine.  The  attempts  to 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  great  offices  of  the  Kingdom 
were  not  renewed.  Balph  retained  his  Earldom,  William 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  Bishoprick.  The  royal  blood 
of  the  one,  the  excellent  character  of  the  other,  procured  for 
them  this  favourable  exception,  which,  in  the  case  of  Balph 
the  Timid,  proved  eminently  unlucky.  But  we  hear  of 
no  other  Norman  or  French  Earls,  Bishops,  or  Abbots. 
Excepting  a  few  of  the  favoured  natives  of  Lotharing^, 
none  but  Englishmen  are  now  preferred  to  the  great  posts 
of  Church  and  State.  No  local  office  higher  than  that  of 
Sheriff,  and  that  only  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases,^ 
was  now  allowed  to  be  held  by  a  stranger.  But  mere 
Court  preferment,  offices  about  the  King's  person,  seem 
to  have  been  freely  held  by  foreigners  to  whom  there 
was  no  manifest  personal  objection.  The  King  was 
allowed   to    have    about    him  his  Norman  stallers,  his 

*  See  aboye,  p.  347. 

'  That  the  number  of  Frenchmen  who  remained  in  England  was  oonaider- 
able  is  shown,  as  Lappenberg  says  (p.  514.  n,  355  Thoipe),  by  a  passage  in 
the  so-called  Laws  of  William  CThorpe,  i.  491.  Sohmid,  354),  by  which  it 
appears  that  many  of  them  had  become  naturalized  English  snbjects ; 
'<  Omnis  Francigena,  qui  tempore  Eadwardi  propinqui  nofttri  fuit  in  AngliA 
particeps  oonsaetndinnm  Anglorum,  quod  ipsi  diount  an  hloU  et  an  9eoie, 
pevsolyat  seonndam  legem  Anglonim." 

'  See  above,  p.  546. 
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.N'orman  chaplains^  and^  an  officer  now  first  beginning  ohap.  ii. 
"to  creep  into  a  little  importance^  his  Norman  chancellor. 
^md  those  Normans  who  were  tolerated  at  all  seem 
'bo  have  been  looked  on  with  less  suspicion  than  thejr 
had  been  daring  the  former  period.  They  are  now 
freely  allowed  to  witness  the  royal  charters^  which  implies 
their  acting  as  members  of  the  national  assemblies.^  Their 
position  is  now  clearly  one  of  personal  fSftVour,  not  of  • 

political  inflaence.    They  are  hardly  mentioned  in  our 
history ;  we  have  to  trace  them  out  by  the  light  of  entries 
in  Domesday  and  of  signatures  to  Charters.     Once  only  English 
shall  we  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the  coarse  ofofEad- 
events  was  influenced  by  them.     And  in  that  one  case  ^^'^^^^ 
their  influence  is  a  mere  surmise^  and  if  it  was  exercised  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  exercised  in  a  purely  underhand 
^vay.    The  policy  of  Eadward's  reign  is  from  henceforth 
distinctly  an  English  policy.     In  other  words^  it  is  the 
policy  of  Harold. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  feelings  of  Harold  with  Diflference 
regard  to  the  foreigners  differed  somewhat  from  thode  of  theposition 
his  father.    They  belonged  to  different  generations.    God-  ^^^^^^ 
wine's  whole   education^  his  whole  way  of  looking  at  Harold. 
things,  must  have  been  purely  English,    tt  is  hardly  need* 
ful  to  make  any  exception  on  behalf  of  influences  from 
Denmark.    The  rule  of  Cnut  was  one  under  which  Danes 
became  Englishmen,  not  one  under  which  Englishmen  be- 
came Danes.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  Godwine  under- 
stood the  French  language*     Such  an  accomplishment 

^  I  quote,  as  one  example  of  many,  the  signatureB  to  the  foundation 
charter  of  Harold's  own  church  at  Waltham  (God.  Dipl.  iy.  158),  The 
seemingly  Korman  names,  besides  Bishop  William,  are  ''  Rodbertus  Regis 
oonsaziguinens,  Radulphus  Regis  aulicus  [the  two  Stallers],  Bundinus  Regis 
palatinns  (T),  Hesbemus  Regis  consanguineus,  Begenbaldus  Regis  oancel- 
larins,  Petrus  Regis  capellanns,  Baldewinus  Regis  capellanus.*'  But  tbe 
deed  is  also  signed  by  many  English  courtien,  as  well  as  Earls,  Prelates, 
and  Thegns. 
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oHAF.  IX.  would  in  his  early  days  have  been  quite  useless.      We  can 
well  believe  that^  along  with  his  really  enlightened  and 
patriotic  policy^  there  was  in  the  old  Earl  a  good  deal 
of  mere  sturdy   English   prejudice   against  strangers  as 
strangers.     But  every  act  of  Harold's  life  shows  that  this 
last  was  a  feeling  altogether  alien  to  his  nature.       His 
travels  of  inquiry  abroad^  his  encouragement  of  deserving 
foreigners  at  home^  all  show  him  to  have  been  a  statesman 
whoj  while  he  maintained  a  strictly  national  policy^  rose 
altogether  above  any  narrow  insular  prejudices.     That  he 
understood  French  well  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.^     If  he 
erred  at  all>  he  was  far  more  likely ^  to  err  in  granting^  too 
much  indulgence  to  the  foreign  fancies  of  his  wayward 
master.     His  policy  of  conciliation  would  forbid  him  to  be 
needlessly  harsh  even  to  a  Norman^  and  he  had  every 
motive  for  dealing  as  tenderly  as  possible  with  all   the 
wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  King.     Harold  stood  towards 
Eadward  in  a  position  wholly  different  &om,  that  in  which 
Gk>dwine  had  stood.     Grodwine  might  claim  to  dictate  as 
a  father  to  the  man  to  whom  he  had  given  a  crown  and  a 
wife.  Harold  could  at  most  claim  the  position  of  a  younger 
brother.     That  Harold  ruled  Eadward  there  is  no  doubt^ 
but  he  very  distinctly  ruled  by  obeying.^   Habit^  temper^ 
policy^  would  all  lead  him  not  to  thwart  the  King  one  jot 
more  than  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  called  for.    The 
position  of  the  strangers  during  the  remaining  years  of 
Eadward's  reign  is  a  manifest  compromise  between  Ead- 

^Ji^?**^^  ward's  foreign  weaknesses  and  Harold's  English  policy. 

*  I  do  not  ground  this  belief  on  the  well-known  saying  of  the  fidse 
Ingnlf  (Gale,  i.  62),  how  in  Eadward's  days  "  Gallicum  idioma  omnes 
magnates  in  suis  curiiB  tamquam  magnum  gentilitium  [linguam  gentili- 
tiam  ?]  loqui  [coeperunt]."  Harold*s  foreign  trarels,  and  his  sojourn  at  the 
Norman  court,  seem  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  French,  and  I  can  well 
believe  that  at  home  King  Eadward  looked  more  fietvourably  on  a  coun- 
sellor who  could  frame  his  lips  to  the  beloved  speech. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  famous  poetical  panegyric  on  Eadward  and 
Harold  in  the  Chronicles  for  1065. 
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Tbey  were  to  be  allowed  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  chap.  ix. 
coiurt  j  they  were  to  be  carefiilly  shut  out  from  political 
po^^er.     If  Harold  erred^  his  error^  I  repeat^  lay  in  too 
great  a  toleration  of  the  dangerous  intruders. 

The  remaining  events  of  the  year  of  Godwine's  death  are  EccMas- 
some  ecclesiastical  appointments^  which  must  have  been  J^nt- 
made  at  the  Christmas  Gemot,  and  a  Welsh  inroad,  which  ^^}^' 

'  Ghristmaa^ 

seems  to  have  happened  about  the  same  time.    In  the  one  1053-1054. 
month  of  October  three  Prelates  died/  Wulfsige^  Bishop  of 
liichfield^  and  the  Abbots  Godwine  of  Winchcombe  and 
^thelweard  of  Glastonbury.     The  see  of  Lichfield  was  be-  Leofwine 
stowed  on  Leofwine^  Abbot  of  Earl  Leofric's  favourite  monas-  £eid. 
teiy  of  Coventry.*     In  this  appointment  we  plainly  see  the  '^53- 
hand  of  the  Mercian  Earl^  of  whom^  considering  his  name^ 
the  new  Sishop  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  a  kinsman.^ 
At   the  same  time^  it  would  seem^  the  see  of  Dorchester  Wulfwig 
was  at  last  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Wulfwig,  and  the  cheater. 
two  Bishops^  as  we  have  seen,  got  them  beyond  sea  for  con-  '^5^* 
secration.^  The  new  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  ^thelnoth^  JSihelnoth 
a  monk  of  the  house^  who  bears  an  ill  character  for  dila-  buiy. 
pidation  of  the  revenues  of  the  monastery^  but  who  con-  '®53-io8a. 
tinued  to  weather  all  storms^  and  to  die  in  possession  of 
his  Abbey  sixteen  years  after  the  Norman  invasion.^    The  BUhop 
disposition  of  Winchcombe  is  more  remarkable.    Ealdred^  holds 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese^  who  seems  never  to  have  shrunk  ^^^' 


>  Chron.  Wig.  1053.  "And  Iwe  yloan  geres,  foran  to  alra  halgena 
msaBan,  forOfiBrde  Wulsyg  biaceop  st  licetfelda,  and  GK)dwine  abbod  on 
Winoelcambe,  and  .^Igelward  abbod  on  Glestingabyrig,  ealle  binnan  anum 
moD>e."  '  Chron.  Ab.  and  Flor.  Wig. 

'  Leofirio,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  son  of  an  Ealdorman  Leofwine. 
Bee  YoL  L  p.  456.  *  See  above,  p.  344. 

'  On  Abbot  ^thelnoth  see  William  of  Malmesboiy,  Glastonbury  History, 
ap.  Crale,  ii.  334.  ^thelweard  spoiled  the  lands,  ^thelnoth  the  ornaments, 
of  the  house.  '*  Ex  illo  res  GlastonisB  retro  relabi  et  in  pejus  fluere." 
He  has  much  to  tell  about  the  miraoleB  wrought  by  King  Eadgar  about 
this  time— Eadgar,  it  must  be  remembered,  passed  at  Glastonbury,  in 
defiance  of  all  legends,  for  a  saint — specially  in  healing  a  mad  German, 
"  fiiriosas  Teutonious  genus."    Was  he  one  of  the  suite  of  the  i£theling  T 
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OHAP.  IX.  from  any  fresh  duties^  spiritual  or  temporal^  which  came  in 
his  way,  undertook  the  rule  of  that  great  monastery  in  addi- 
tion to  his  episcopal  o£Boe«^    This  may  have  been  mere  per- 
sonal love  of  power  or  pelf;  but  it  may  also  have  been  a 
deliberate  attempt,  such  as  we  shall  see  made  in  other  cases 
also,  to  get  rid  of  a  powerful,  and  no  doubt  often  trouble- 
some, neighbour,  by  annexing  an  abbey  to  the  Bishoprick. 
K  such  was  the  design  of  Ealdred,  it  did  not  prove  sacceasfuL 
He  resigns  After  holding  Winchcombe  for  some  time,  he  next  year, 
July  17,     willingly  or  trnwiUingly,' resigned  it  to  one  Oodric,  who  is 
'^^^'         described  as  the  son  of  Grodman,  the  King's  Chaplain.* 

Of  the  Welsh  inroad,  reeorded  by  one  Chronicler  only, 
all  that  is  said  is  that  many  of  the  *'  wardmen  "  at  West- 
bury  were  slain.^  This  is  doubtless  Westbuiy  in  Olouces- 
tershire,  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Severn.  The  expression 
seems  to  imply  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  force  to 
guard  that  exposed  frontier. 

\  Potation  of     The  next  year  was  marked  by  a  military  and  a  diplo- 

\  in  Scot-      matic  event,  both  of  which  were  of  high  importance. 

^''^'         The  former  is  no  other  than  the  famous  Scottish  expedition 

of  Earl  Siward,  an  event  which  has  almost  passed  from 

I  the  domain  of  history  into  that  of  poetry.     Macbeth,  it 

will  be  remembered,  was  now  reigning  in  Scothmd.^ 


I  ■-. 

•i 


^  I  infer  that  ESaldred*8  holding  of  Winohoombe  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  temporary  holding  till  a  suooessor  oonld  be  foond.  The  Worcester 
Chronicle  (1053)  Bp^l^  of  it  in  the  same  form  of  words  as  the  appoint- 
ments of  Leofwine  and  iBthelnoth;  "And  Leofwine  feng  to  )>am  bis- 
oeoprice  »t  Lioedfelde,  and  Aldret  bisoeop  feng  to  )«m  abbodrice  on  Win- 
celonmbe,"  &c.  Florence  however  says,  after  mentioning  the  appointments 
of  Leofvvine  and  .^helnoth,  "  Aldredas  vero  Wigorniensis  episcopns  abba- 
tiam  Winoelcumbensem  tamdiu  in  manu  suA  tenuit,  donee  GK)driomn,  Regis 
capeUani  Qodmanni  filium  abbatem  oonstitneret.'* 

•  Fl.  Wig.  1054. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1053.  "  Eac  Wylsoe  menn  geslogan  myoelne  d»l  Bnglisoes 
folces  SKia  weardmanna  wiO  Wiestbyrig." 

*  See  above,  p.  53. 
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himself^'  he  had  riBen  to  power  by  a  great  crime^  ohap.  ix. 

the   murder  of  his  predecessor^  the  young  King  Duncan. 

^nd,  like  Siward^  he  had  made  what  atonement  he  could 

\>y  ruling  his  usurped  dominion  vigorously  and  well.   We 

Iiave  seen  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Macbeth 

liad,  since  he  assumed  the  Scottish  Crown^  renewed  the 

fealty  which  he  had  paid  to  Cnut  when  he  was  under- 

Eling^^  or^  in  more  accurate   Scottish  phrase^  Maarmor 

of  Moray.    We  have  also  seen  that  he  had  been  strivings 

in   a  remarkable  way^  to  make  himself  firiends  of  the 

mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  the  quarter  whercr  that 

mammon  was  believed  to   have  the  greatest  influence^ 

namely  at  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.^    We  may  be  Siward's 

snre  that  Earl  Siward>  the  kinsman^  probably  the  guardian,  agit^ 

of  the  young  prince  whom  Macbeth  shut  out  from  the^*°^*^' 

Scottish  Crown,^  had  all  along  looked  on  his  formidable 

northern  neighbour  with  no  friendly  eye.   It  is  not  easy  to 

see  why  the  attack  on  Macbeth,  if  it  was  to  be  made  at 

all,  was  so  long  delayed.    It  may  be  that  the  internal 

troubles  of  England  had  hitherto  forbidden  any  movement 

of  the  kind,  and  that  Siward  took  advantage  of  the  first 

season  of  domestic  quiet  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had 

long  cherished.    It  may  be  that  the  scheme  fell  in  better 

with  the  policy  of  Harold  than  with  the  policy  of  Godwine. 

Between  Ghnlwine  and  Siward,  between  the  West*Saxon 

and  the  Dane,  there  was  doubtless  a   standing  rivalry, 

partly  national,  partly  personal.     But  it  would  fall  in  with 

the  conciliatory  policy  of  Harold  to  help,  rather  than  to 

thwart,  any  designs  of  the  great  Northern  Earl  which 

were  not  manifestly  opposed  to  the  public  welfare.    At 

all  events,  in  this  year  the  consent  of  Eadward^  was  given, 

a  consent  whidi  certainly  implies  the  decree  of  a  Witena- 

*  See  Yol.  i.  p.  588.  '  See  vol.  L  p.  499. 

'  See  ftbo¥e,  p.  55.  *  See  above,  p.  54. 

*  "  JuMU  Regie,''  Mys  Florence,  1054. 


*.  v- 
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CHAP.  IX.  gemdt^  and  which  almost  certainly  implies  the  good  will  of 
siward's     Earl  Harold.  An  expedition  on  a  great  scale  was  undertaken 
MMnst  ^^  against  the  Scottish  usurper.^      That  it  was  undertaken 
Maobeth.    qjj  behalf  of  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  slain  Duncan^  can 
admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt.     To  restore  the  lawful  heir 
of  the  Scottish  Crown  was  an  honourable  pretext  for  inter- 
ference in  Scottish  affairs  on  which  any  English  statesman 
would  gladly  seize.    And  to  Siward  it  was  more  than  an 
honourable  pretext;  it  was  asserting  the  rights  and  aveng'- 
ing  the  wrongs  of  a   near  kinsman.      The  Earl  of  the 
Northumbrians  accordingly  attacked  Scotland  at  the  head 
of  a  great  force  both  by  land  and  by  sea.     The  army  was 
largely  composed  of  the  Housecarls  of  the  King  and  of 
the  Earl^  picked  and  tried  soldiers^  Danish  and  English. 
Macbeth'8  Macbeth  was  supported'  by  a  Prince  who  had  now  be- 
with  Thor-  come  a  neighbour  of  England^  and  one  probably  quite  as 
^^'  dangerous  as  himself.     This  was  Thorfinn,  the  famous  Earl 

of'  the  Orkneys^  who  had  established  his  power  over  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Islands^  and  even  over  the  coast  of 
Scotland  and  Strathclyde  as  far  south  as  Gulloway.  Witli 
his  help>  the  Scottish  King  ventured  to  meet  the  host  of 
Defeat  of  Siward  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  was  encouraged  by  the 
'  July  37.     presence  of  a  body  of  the  Normans  who  had  been  driven 

'  '®54-         Qjj^  q(  England  at  the  return  of  Godwine.  They  are  spoken 

of  as  if  their  number  was  large  enough  to  form  a  con- 
siderable contingent  of  the  Scottish  army.  The  fight  was 
an  obstinate  one.  The  EarFs  son  Osbeom  and  his  sister's 
son  Siward  were  slain^  and  with  them  a  large  number  of 
;j  the  Housecarls^  both  those  of  the  Earl  himself  and  of  the 

]  King.     The  slaughter  on  the   Scottish  kide   was  more 

fearful  still.    Dolfinn^  seemingly  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of 

« 

Orkney,  was  killed,^  and  the  Norman  division,  fighting  no 


* 


>  On  the  war  with  Maobeth,  see  Appendix  X. 

'  See  Munch,  Ghron.  Begum  Mannin,  46  et  seqq.     Burton,  History  of 
Scotland,  i.  374.  >  Annala  of  Ulster,  1054.    See  Appendix  X. 
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doubt  with  all  the  gallantry  of  their  race,  enhanced  by  all  chap.  ix. 
tlie  desperation  of  exiles,  were  slaughtered  to  a  man.  We 
thus  see  that  the  battle  was  a  most  stoutly  contested  one, 
and  that,  as  usual,  the  slaughter  fell  mainly  on  the  best 
troops  on  both  sides,  the  Normans  on  the  Scottish  side  and 
the  Houseearls  on  the  English.  But  the  fortune  of  England 
prevailed ;  the  Scots,  deprived  of  their  valiant  allies,  were 
utterly  routed,  and  King  Macbeth  escaped  with  difficulty 
from  the  field.  The  plunder  was  of  an  amount  which  struck 
the  minds  of  contemporary  writers  with  wonder.^ 

Siward  was  a  hero  whose  history  has  had  a  mythical  Legenda  of 
element  about  it  from  the  beginning  ;^  it  would  have  been 
wonderful  indeed  if  this,  the  last  and  greatest  exploit  of  so 
renowned  a  warrior,  had  not  supplied  the  materials  for 
song^  and  legend.     The  tale  is  told  how  Siward,  hearing  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  asked  whether  his  wounds  were  in 
front  or  behind.     Being  told  that  all  were  in  front,  the  old 
warrior  rejoiced ;  he  wished  no  other  end  for  either  his  son 
or  himself.     The  story  is  eminently  characteristic ;  but,  as 
it  is  told  us,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the 
authentic  narrative  of  the   campaign.      But   fiction  has 
taken  liberties  with  the  facts  of  Siward's  Scottish  cam- 
paign in  far  more  important  points.     As  we  have  seen, 
the  English  victory  was  complete,  but  Macbeth  himself 
escaped.    Malcolm  was,  as  King  Eadward  had  commanded,  Malcolm 

King  of 

proclaimed  King  of  Scots,  and  a  King  of  Scots  who  was  Scots. 
put  into  possession  of  his  Crown  by  an  invading  English  '^^^' 
force   most  undoubtedly  held  that  Crown  as  the  sworn 
man  of  the  English  Bflsileus.     It  took  however  four  years  The  war 
before  Malcolm  obtained  full  possession  of  his  Kingdom.  by^Mac- 
Macbeth  and  his  followers  maintained  their  cause  in  the  ^^^* 
North,  being,  it  would  seem,  still  supported  by  help  from 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1054.    "  And  ]»dde  )>onan  micele  herehu^,  swiloe  nan 
man  »r  ne  begeat.** 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  586. 
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CRAP.  HL  Thorfinn.    Malcolm,  on  the  other  band^  was  stiD 

by  help  from  England,  and  we  shall  find  thai  lie  di 
it  expedient  to   enter  into  a  very  eloee    velatioB 
Siward's  aucoessor  in  the  Northumbrian  Earldom.     At  he 
M&c**«tli     Macbeth  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  at  Immftoia  a 
defeated     Aberdeenshire.    An  attempt  was  made  to  perpetoate  lit 
"i^"'   Moray  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Lnlaeh,   a  kinsman,  m 
perhaps  a  step-son,  of  Macbeth,  a  son  of  his  wife  Orod 
Ephemeral  by  a  former  marriage.    But  this  prince,  who    licarii  tk 
JavLch,      surname  of  the  Fool,  could  not  long  resist  the  power  d 
eeubilab-    Malcolm ;  in  a  few  months'  time  he  was  hunted  down  aal 
?J*J*  ?'      ^^^'    The  rival  dynasty  was  now  crushed ;    all  SootlsBi 
1058.         came  into  the  hands  of  Malcolm,  who  was  solemnly  erowaei 
at  Scone.      The  power  of  Thorfinn  was  broken   no  kar 
than  the  power  of  Macbeth,  and  Malcolm  aj^wientljr  <^ 
oovered  the  full  possession  of  Cumberland,  possibfy  i^i  tfa 
death  of  Thorfinn,  when  Malcolm  married  his  widow  Ing^ 
biorg,  a  marriage  of  whose  results  we  shall  hear  again. 
Erroneoiu       These  Scottish  affidrs  had  but  little  interest  for  oar 
Macbeth     English  writers,  who  were  satisfied  with  recording   the 
iTshJUrf's  b"^i*o*  victory  of  Siward  and  the  rich  booty  which  be 
campaign,  won,  without  going  on  to  dwell  on  events  which   were 
almost  purely  Scottish.     As  their  narrative  ends  with  tbe 
defeat  of  Macbeth  and  Malcolm's  first  proclamatioii  as 
King,  it  naturally  passed  out  of  mind  that  that  procla- 
mation did  not  at  once  give  him  full  possession  of  all 
Scotland.     The  two  defeats  of  Macbeth  were  confounded 
together,  and  it  was  believed'  that  the  usurper  met  his 
death  in  the  battle  which  he  fought  against    Siward. 
The  error  began  very  early,  and  it  obtained  prevalence 
enough  to  become  enshrined  in  the  poetiy  which,  far  more 
than  any  historical  record,  has  made  the  name  of  Macbeth 
immortal. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  seemingly  at  a  Gem6t  held 
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at  Midsummer,  possiblj  that  in  which  the  expedition  ohap.  ix. 
against  Macbeth  was  decreed/  a  most  important  step  was  State  of 
taken  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  It  was  ceerion. 
a  step  which  proved  altogether  fruitless,  but  it  is  most  '^^^ 
important  as  showing  what  men's  feelings  and  wishes  were 
at  the  time.  It  proves  incontestablj  that  now,  two  years 
after  the  return  of  Grodwine,  the  idea  of  the  succession  of 
William  had  quite  passed  away,  and  that  the  idea  of  the 
succession  of  Harold  bad  not  yet  occurred  to  men's  mipds. 
The  state  of  the  royal  house  was  such  as  to  cause  the 
deepest  anxiety.  The  English  people,  though  they  cared 
little  for  any  strict  law  of  succession,  still  reverenced  the 
blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  and  had  ever  beem  wont, 
save  under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  foreign  conquest,  to 
choose  their  Kings  only  from  among  the  descendants  of 
former  Kings.  Sut  now  the  line  of  their  former  Kings 
seemed  to  be  altogether  dying  out.  Eadward  was  without 
children  or  hopes  of  children.  There  was  no  man  in  the 
land  sprung  from  the  male  line  of  ^thelred  and  Eadgar. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  have  been  men  descended 
from  earlier  Kings;  but,  if  so,  they  could  only,  have  been 
distant  kinsmen,  whose  royal  descent  was  well  nigh  for- 
gotten, and  who  were  no  longer  allowed  to  count  as 
iBthelings.  There  was  indeed  a  grandson  of  iEthelred 
dwelling  in  the  Kingdom  in  the  person  of  Balph  of  Here- 
ford. Balph  would  very  likely  have  been  the  successor  Pofftion  of 
to  whom  Eadward's  personal  inclinations  would  have  led  ^  ' 
him.  He  shared  with  William  of  Normandy  the  merit 
of  being  a  stranger  speaking  the  French  tongue,  and  he 
had  the  advantage  over  William  of  being  really  a  de- 
scendant of  English  royalty.     And  the  tie  which  bound 

'  Now  thai  the  Hoiueoarit  are  an  established  institutioB,  wan  are  oerried 
on  with  mnch  greater  speed  than  they  were  in  ^thelred's  time.  If  the 
expedition  was  voted  at  the  end  of  June»  Siwaid  could  easily  have  met 
BCacbeth  in  the  field  before  the  end  of  July. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Ralph  to  Eadward  was  a  very  close  one.     Old  Teutonic 
feelings  held   the  son  of  a  sister  to  be  hardly  less  near 
and  dear  than  a  son  of  one's  own  loins^^  and  we  have 
seen  some  indications  that  this  feeling  was  not  wholly  for- 
gotten in  England  in  the  eleventh  century.    The  sister's 
son  of  Brihtnoth  and  the  sister's  son  of  Siward*  are  men- 
tioned in  a  special  way  among  the  chosen  companions  of 
their  uncles^  around  whose  banners  they  fought  and  died. 
Eadward^  in  his  heart  of  hearts^  would  naturally  fall  back 
upon  Ralphs  his  own  nephew^  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
^thelred  and  Emma^  as  a  candidate  whom  the  English 
people  might  perhaps  be  persuaded  to  accept,  when  the  cause 
of  the  Norman  became  hopeless  after  Oodwine's  revolution. 
No  prefer-   But  however  sacred  was  the  relation  between  a  man  and  bis 
by^emaJeT  sister's  SOU,  it  was  not  one  which  by  the  Law  of  England 
defloent.      conferred  any  right  to  the  royal  succession.  The  preference 
attaching  to  kingly  blood  was  confined  to  those  who  were 
of  kingly  blood  by  direct  male  descent;  it  does  not  appear 
\  that  the  son  of  a  King's  daughter  had  any  sort  of  claim 

in  a  royal  election  beyond  any  other  man  in  the  realm. 
And,  as  for  Ralph  himself,  his  foreign  origin  and  his  per- 
sonal conduct  were,  either  of  them,  quite  enough  to  make 
him  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  English  people.  Men 
had  had  quite  enough  of  him  as  Earl,  and  they  certainly 
had  no  wish  to  have  any  further  experience  of  him  as 
)      I  King.     In   the  present  lack  of  heirs,  men's  thoughts 

^  turned  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  whose  very  existence 

The  sons  of  was  perhaps  well  nigh  forgotten.     Seven  and  thirty  years 

iroxL^de.     before,  the  infant  sons  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  Eadmund  and 

1017.      Eadward,  had  found  a  shelter  from  the  fears  of  Cnut  under 

'  Taa  Mor.  Germ.  c.  30.  "Sororum  filiis  idem  apud  aTiinciilam,  qui 
apad  pairem  honor.  Quidam  sanetiorem  arctioremque  huno  nexum  san- 
guinis arbitrantur,  et  in  aocipiendis  obsidibus  magis  ezignnt.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  364,  for  Siward  nephew  of  Si  ward,  and  vol.  i.  p.  300  for 
Wulfintsr  nephew  of  Brihtnoth. 
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the  protection  of  the  sainted  Hungarian  King  Stephen.^  chap.  iz. 
£adinund   died^  seemingly  while   still  young.     Eadward  Eadward 
was  still  living.     He  had^  seemingly  through  the  influence  ing;  bis 
of  Stepben^s  Queen  Oisela,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Henry  ^^'JhSd- 
the  Second,  obtained  in  marriage  a  lady  of  royal  descent  ^^^ 
named  Agatha,  who  seems  most  probably  to  have  been  a 
niece  of  the  Hungarian  Queen  and  of  the  sainted  Emperor.^ 
This  marriage  would  seem  to  show  that,  in  those  distant 
lands^   Eadward  was  acknowledged   as  a  prince,  perhaps 
looked  to  as  one  who  might  some  day  reign  in  his  native  - 
island.     And  the  fact  that  the  son  of  Eadward  and  Agatha 
bore  the  renowned  English  name  of  Eadgar,  shows  that 
the  ^theling  himself  cannot  have  wholly  forgotten  his 
native  land.     Yet,  banished,  as  he  was,  in  his  cradle,  he 
ooold  have  retained  hardly  anything  of  the  feelings  of  an 
Englishman,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have 
spoken  the  English  tongue.    Eadward  must  have  been  even 
less   of   an   Englishman    than    his    royal   namesake   and 
uncle.     Eadward  the  King  had  left  England  when  he  was 
many  years  older  than  Eadward  the  iEtheling,  and  he  had 
lived  in  a  land  which  had  a  much  closer  connexion  with 
England.     Still  Normandy  was  dangerous,  and  Hungary 
was  not.     Whatever  the  iEtheling  was,  at  least  he  was  not 
a  Frenchman;   his  connexions,  though  foreign,  were  in 
every  way  honourable  and  in  no  way  formidable.     Hun- 
gary was  too  distant  a  land  to  do  England  either  good  or 
harm,  but  the  fame  of  the  youngest  Christian  Kingdom, 
and  of  its  renowned  and  sainted  King,  was  doubtless  great 
throughout  Europe.    And  the  connexion  with  the  Imperial 
House,  the  distant  kindred  of  the  ^theling's   children 
with  the  illustrious  Csesar,  the  friend  and  brother-in-law 
of  King  Eadward,  was,  of  all  foreign  ties,  that  which  it 
most  became  Englishmen  to  strengthen.     In  default  there- 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  455.  *  See  Appendix  Y, 
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oBAP.  IS.  fore  of  any  member  of  the  royal  hoose  brooglit  up  aad 
dwelling  in  the  land^  it  was  determined   to    recaSl  ih& 
banished  iEtheling  with  his  wife  and  family.^     Sesides  \x 
son  Eadgar^  he  had  two  daughters^  who  bore  the  fbrcigi 
names  of  Margaret  and  Christina.    We  shall  hiear  of  sB 
Ea/dgtir.      three  again.     Eadgar  lived  to  be  in  an  especial    maaner 
the  sport  of  fortune;  a  King  twice  ehoseiij   but    new 
crowned^  the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdie  dragged  <m 
a  sluggish  and  contented  life  as  the  friend  and  pensioiicr 
Margartt.  of  Norman  patrons.     One  of  his  sisters  won  a  wortliier 
fame.     Margaret  obtained  the  honours  alike  of  royalty  and 
of  saintship ;  she  became  one  of  the  brightest  patterns  of 
every  virtue  in  her  own  time>  and  she  became  the  souroe 
through  which  the  blood  and  the  rights  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Wessex  have  passed  to  the  Angevin^  the  Scottish, 
and  the  German  sovereigns  of  England.' 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  resolution  to  inTite 

the  ^theling  was  regularly  passed  by  the  authority  of  the 

King  and  his  Witan.     No  lighter  authority  could  have 

justified  such  a  step^  or  could  have  carried  any  weight  with 

Tlieifithel-  foreign   courts.      Such   an  invitation   was  equivalent    to 

to^]^g-      declaring  the  i£theling  to  be  sdccessor  to  the  Crown,  so 

'^"^tat*^^   far  as  English  Law  allowed  any  man  to  be  successor  before 

equivalent  the  Crown  was  actually  vacant.     It  is  possible  that^  as 

to  SU0C68' 

■ion  to  the  in  some  other  cases^  an  election  before  the  vacancy  may 
Crown.  Y^^^^  heen  attempted;^  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that 
all  that  was  done  was  to  guarantee  to  Eadward  that  same 
strong  preference  which  naturally  belonged  only  to  a  son  of 
a  reigning  King.  Such  a  preference^  in  favour  of  one 
who  was  the  last  remaining  member  of  the  royal  family^ 
would  in  practice  hardly  differ  from  an  exclusive  right. 

*  See  Appendix  Y. 

'  It  is  only  through  Margaret  that  oar  Kings  from  Henry  the  Second 
onward  were  descended  from  Eadward  the  Elder,  Eadmund,  or  Eadgar. 
Bat  it  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  every  descendant  of  ]l£atilda  of  Flanders 
was  a  descendant  of  iSlfred.  '  See  yol.  i.  pp.  1 18,^33. 
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The  resolution  in  short  placed  the  ^theling  in  the  same  ohap.  ix. 
position  as  if  his  father  and  not  his  uncle  had  been  on  the 
throne.  His  position  would  thus  be  the  same  as  that  of 
IBadwig  and  Eadgar  during  the  reign  of  Eadred.^  But, 
.when  we  consider  what  followed,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  preference  whidi  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  Eadward  would  not  belong  to  his  son.  Eadward, 
though  so  long  an  exile,  was  an  Englishman  bom,  the  son 
of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady.*  The  young  Eadgar 
was  a  native  of  a  foreign  land,  and  was  not  the  son  of 
royal  parents.  This  fuasi  designation  of  Eadward  to  the  Import  of 
Crown  involves,  as  I  before  said,  two  things.  It  implies  tion  of 
that  the  King  had  learned  that  the  succession  of  William  ^^'^'^' 
was  a  thing  which  he  never  could  bring  about.^  It  implies 
also  that  neither  Harold  himself  nor  the  English  people 
had  as  yet  formed  any  serious  idea  of  the  possible  succes- 
sion  of  one  not  of  royal  descent.  Indeed  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  resolution  to  send  for  the  JBtheling,  if  it 
was  not  made  at  Harold^s  own  motion,  must  at  any  rate 
have  had  his  full  approval.  No  proposal  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  Norman 
courtiers,  who  must  either  have  unsuccessfully  opposed 
it  or  else  have  fotind  it  their  best  wisdom  to  hold  their 
peace.   It  was  therefore,  seemingly  at  the  Whitsun  G^mdt, 

■  Se6  voL  i.  pp.  65,  117,  118.  •  See  ?ol.  i.  pp.  117,  291. 

'  I  rely  &r  mora  on  the  probability  of  the  case  than  on  the  account 
given  by  William  of  Malmesbury  under  the  influence  of  those  Norman 
prejudices  against  which  he  sometimes  struggles,  but  to  which  he  sometimes 
yields.  He  tells  us  (ii.  aaS),  "  Rex  Edwardus,  pronus  in  senium  [fifty,  or  a 
year  or  two  older],  quod  ipse  non  susceperat  liberos,  et  Oodwini  viderei 
invaiuutrt  Jllioi,  mint  ad  Begem  Hunomm  ut  filium  fratris  Edmundi, 
Edwardum,  cum  omni  fiuniliA  suA  mitteret ;  futnrum  ut  aut  ille  aut  filii  sni 
•aooedant  regno  haereditario  Anglis  ;  orbitatem  suam  cognatorum  suffitkgio 
sostentari  debere.**  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  ^theling  ("vir  neque 
promptus  manu  neque  probus  ingenio"),  his  family,  his  return,  and  bis 
death.  He  then  adds,  "Bex  itaque,  defunoto  cognate,  quia  spes  prions 
erat  soluta  8tt£Bragii,  Willelmo  Comiti  Nonnannis  successionem  Angli» 
dedit."    I  belieye  exactly  the  raverse  to  be  the  truth. 
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resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  obtain  the  retam  of  the 
Mtixeling.  And  about  the  time  that  Earl  Siward  was 
warring  in  Scotland,  the  English  ambassadors  set  forth  on 
their  errand. 

A  direct  communication  with  the  court  of  Hung^ary. 
seems  to  have  been  an  achievement  beyond  the  diplomatic 
powers  of  Englishmen  in  that  age.  The  immediate  com- 
mission of  the  embassy  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Henry^  with  a  request  that  he  would  himself  send  a  further 
embassy  into  Hungary.  At  the  head  of  the  English  legation 
was  the  indefatigable  Bishop  Ealdred^  and  with  him  seems 
to  have  been  coupled  Abbot  ^Ifwine  of  Ramsey.^  Both  these 
Prelates  had  already  had  some  experience  of  foreign  courts. 
Ealdred  had  gone  on  the  King's  errand  to  the  Apostolic 
throne^^  and  ^Ifwine  had  been  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  English  Church  at  the  famous  Council  of  Bheims.^ 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  clearly  reckoned  on  a  long  absence, 
and  we  get  some  details  of  the  arrangements  which  he 
made  for  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  during^ 
his  absence.  The  Abbey  of  Winehcombe,  which  he  had 
annexed  to  his  Bishoprick  the  year  before,  he  now  re- 
signed/ and  the  general  government  of  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester he  entrusted  to  a  monk  of  Evesham  named  iBthelwig*.'^ 
The  church  of  that  famous  monastery,  raised  by  the  skill 
of  its  Abbot  Mannig/  was  now  awaiting  consecration. 
For  that  ceremony  he  deputed  his  neighbour  Bishop  Leof- 

'  See  Appendix  Y.  '  See  above,  p.  115. 

'  See  above,  p.  113.  *  See  above,  p.  363. 

"  So  I  understand  the  passage  in  the  Evesham  History,  p.  87,  about 
.^Bthel wig's  appointment  to  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  in  1059.  He  is  tbere 
spoken  of  as  one  "qni  midto  antea  tempore  episcopatum  Wigomensis  ecclemse 
snb  Aldredo  archiepiscopo  laudabiliter  rexerat.*'  See  Mr.  Macray's  note. 
That  Ealdred  is  called  Archbishop  need  be  no  difficulty.  It  is  the  old 
question  about  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  Priest. 

•  On  Mannig,  see  above,  p.  70.  The  Evesham  History,  p.  86,  describes 
him  as  skilful  in  all  arts,  and  as  practisiog  them  for  the  adornment  of  the 
churches  of  Canterbury  and  Coventry  as  well  as  of  his  own  Evesham. 
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wine   of  Lichfield.^    He  then  set  forth  for  the  court  of  chap.  n. 
Augustus.     The  Emperor  was  then  at  Koki^  on  his  return 
from  the  consecration  of  his  young  son  Henry  as  West* 
Frankish  or  Roman  King  in  the  Great  Charles's  minster  at 
Aachen.^   The  immediate  tie  between  Eadward  and  Henty 
had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  Queen  Gunhild;  the  King 
who  was  now  to  be  crowned  was  the  child  of  Henry's  second 
wife^  the  Empress  Agnes  of  Poitiers.^  But  the  interchange 
of  g^ifts  and  honours  between  the  Roman  and  the  insular 
Basileus  was  none  the  less  cordial  and  magnificent.     Eng-  Splendid 
lish  writers  dwell  with  evident  pleasure  on  the  splendid  giyen  to 
reception  which  the  English  Bishop  met  with  both  from  ^^^"^ 
the  Emperor  and  from  Hermann^  the  Archbishop  of  the 
city  where  Ealdred  had  been  presented  to  Henry.^    But  His  long 
the   immediate   business   of  his    embassy  advanced    but  Kdln. 
slowly.    The  time  was  ill  chosen  for  an  Imperial  intervene  1054-1055, 
tion  with  the  Hungarian  court*    Andrew^  the  reigning 
Eling  of  Hungary,  was  about  this  time  abetting  the  re* 
bellious  Duke  Conrad  of  Bavaria  against  the  Emperor*^ 
We  have  no  details  of  the  further  course  of  the  negotia^ 
tioB.     Ealdred  abode  a  whole  year   at   Koln,  probably 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity.     His  embassy  was 
in  the  end  successful ;   for  the  ^theling  did  in  the  end 
return  to  England.    But  we  have  no  further  details,  and 

^  Chron.  Wig.  X054.  "And  he  lofode  Leofwine  bisceop  to  halgianne 
)>eet  inynster  let  Eofeahamme,  on  vi.  Id.  Oct." 

^  Young  Henry  was  crowned  at  the  age  of  five  at  Aachen,  July  17  th, 
1054,  by  Hennann,  Archbishop  of  Kdln.    Lambert  in  anno. 

'  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  the  Great,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  married 
King  Henry  in  1043  (Lambert  and  Chron.  And.  ap.  Labbe,  i.  276)  or  1045 
(Hugo  Flav.  ap.  Labbe,  i.  187)  or  1049  (Chron.  8.  Mazent.  in  anno). 
Her  fiither  being  dead,  she  is  described  as  "  filia  Agnetis,"  the  Agnes  so 
&mou8  in  the  history  of  Geoffrey  Martel  (see  above,  p.  276).  Abbot  Hugh, 
in  recording  the  marriage,  cannot  refrain  from  the  strange  oomment, 
"  Quum  enim  esset  [Heinricus]  alilts  bonus,  et  omnes  ejus  sitarent  dominium, 
camis  tamen  incontinentiam  frsnare  non  potuit."  Was  Henry  the  Third 
bound  to  imitate  Henry  the  Second  ? 

'  See  Appendix  Y.  "  lb. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Eadward  did  not  return  to  England  till  long  after  Ealdred 
had  gone  back,  and  till  at  least  a  year  after  the  death  of 
the  Emperor. 
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Oigod 
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1054. 


Death  of 
Barl 
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I; 


t     1 


His  son 
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ii 


The  year  of  Ealdred's  mission  was  marked  also  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  person^  namely 
Osgod  Clapa,  whose  movements  by  sea  had  been  watched 
with  such  care  five  years  before.^  The  Chronicler  remarks, 
seemingly  with  some  little  astonishment,  that  he  died  in 
his  bed.^  Early  in  the  next  year  death  carried  off  a  fiur 
more  famous  man,  no  other  than  the  great  Earl  of  the 
Northumbrians.^  The  victory  of  the  last  year,  glorious  as 
it  was,  had  been  bought  by  the  bitterest  domestic  losses, 
which  may  not  have  been  without  their  effect  even  on  the 
iron  spirit  and  frame  of  the  old  Earl.  His  nephew  and 
his  elder  son  had  fallen  in  the  war  with  Macbeth,  and 
his  only  surviving  son,  afterwards  the  famous  Waltheof, 
was  still  a  child.^  Siwaid^s  first  wife  ^thelflfied  was  dead^ 
and  he  had  in  his  old  age  married,  and  survived,  a  widow 
named  Oodgifti.^  We  might  have  fancied  that  Waltheof 
was  her  son,  but  we  know  for  certain  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  the  old  Northumbrian  Earls^  and  that  he 
unhappily  inherited  all  the  deadly  feuds  of  his  mother's 
house.^    Siward  died  at  York,  the  capital  of  his  £arldom. 

^  See  above,  p.  100.  We  baVe  no  account  of  the  time  or  droumstances 
of  his  return  from  banishment. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1054.  "9^>^  "^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^•'*  C%»>n.  Wig.  ''on 
his  bedde."  '  All  the  Chronicles  and  Florence,  in  anno. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  760  C.  **  Adhuc  parvulus."  So  Bromton,  946. 
But  he  could  hardly  be  "in  ounis  jaoens"  (B«  Higden,  lib.  vi.  Gale,  ii.  aSi), 
when  we  consider  his  importance  twelve  years  later. 

'  We  know  her  through  a  document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  265.  "Oodgiva 
vidua"  gives  lands  to  Peterborough  "pro  redemptione  anima  sue  per 
consensum  Regis  Eaduuardi."  She  then  married  Siward ;  "  Postea  aocepit 
earn  Siuuardus  Comes  in  conjugio ;  post  tempus  non  multum  mortua  est." 
Ihe  singular  story  about  these  lands  will  be  best  told  when  discussing  the 
character  of  Waltheof. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  587.   Sim.  Dan.  X  Scriptt.  81.   "Nepos  Aldredi  Comitis 
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A  tale^  characteristic  at  leasts  whether  historically  true  or  chap,  ix, 
not,  told  how  the  stern  Danish  warrior,  when  he  felt  death  Ij^^JxTb 
approaching,  deemed  it  a  disgrace  that  he  shoald  die,  not  death. 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  of  disease,  '^  like  a  cow/'     If  he 
could  not  actually  die  amid  the  clash  of  arms,  he  would  at 
least  die  in  warrior's  garb.     He  called  for  his  armour,  and, 
harnessed  as  if  again  to  march  against  Macbeth,  the  stout 
Earl  Siward  breathed  his  last.^     But  this  fierce  spirit  was  His  foun- 
not  inconsistent  with  the  piety  of  the  time.     Saint  Olaf)  burial  aT 
the  martyred  King  of  the  Northmen,  had  by  this  time  Ciainumhb. 
become  a  favonrite  object  of  reverence,  especially  among 
men  of  Scandinavian  descent.     In  his  honour  Earl  Siward 
had  i^eared  a  church  in   a   suburb  of  his  capital  called 
Gralmanho,^  a  church  which,  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
developed  into  that  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Mary,  whose 
ruins  form  the    most  truly   beautiful    ornament  of  the 
Northern  metropolis.     In  his  own  church  of  GFalmanho 
Siward  the  Strong,  the  true    relic  of  old  Scandinavian 
times,  was  buried  with  all  honour. 

The  death  of  Siward  led  to  most  important  political 
consequences.  The  direct  authority  of  the  House  of  Ood-^ 
wine  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  extended  to  the  land  beyond 
the  Hnmber.    This  fact  marks  very  forcibly  how  fully  the 

tJomefl  WaKheof)  i>rat  enim  filius  filie  illins."  Simedn  (ib.  Si)  seema  id 
imply  tliat  Waltheof  held  Bernioia  under  hia  &ther  ("filio  slio  Waltheofd 
comitatum  Northymbrdrum  dedit") ;  but  he  clearly  was  not  in  pdasesaidn  in 
1065.  See  Simeon's  own  aooount,  X  Scriptt.  26^.  On  the  question  whether 
he  receiyed  Northamptonahire  6n  his  father's  death  or  ten  years  later,  see 
Appendix  G. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  760  C.  Bromton^  946.  Ann.  Wint.  26, 
*  Ghronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1055.  ''And  he  lige((  at  Oalmanhd,  on  Hm 
mynstre  |>^  he  sylf  let  timbrian  and  halgian  on  Godes  and  Olafes  naman 
[Gode  to  lofe  and  eaUum  his  faalgum"].  Bromton,  946,  using  the  language 
Of  later  times,  says,  ''  Sepultus  est  in  monasterio  sanota  Marin  apud  Ebo- 
laoum  in  claustro.'*  There  is  still  a  parish  ohuroh  of  Saint  Olaf  in  that 
part  of  the  city. 


; 
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CHAP.  IT.  royal  authority  was  now   acknowledged  throughout  the 
whole  realm.     The  King  and  his  Witan  could  now  venture 
to  appoint  as  the  successor  of  Siward  an  Earl  who  had 
absolutely  no  connexion  with  any  of  the  great  families 
of  Northumberland.     Cnut,   in   the  moment  of  victory, 
had  given  the  Northumbrians  the  Dane  Eric  as  their  Earl.^ 
But  this  was  the  act  of  a  conqueror,  and  such  was  the 
strength  of  the  Danish  element  in  Northumberland  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Dane  &om  Denmark  probably  seemed  less 
irksome  than  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman  from  any 
Tosno       other  part  of  the  Kingdom.     This  last  was  the  act,  one 
l^tfi'of  the  ^hoUy  without  a  parallel,  on  which  Eadward  now  ventured. 
Northum-  The  vacant  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  including  also  the 
1055.         detached  shires  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,'  was 
Influences  conferred  on  Tostig  the  son  of  Godwine.    The  novelty  of 
>  of  Tostig.    ^^6  step  is  perhaps  marked  by  the  elaborate  description  of 

the  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  of 

Eadward  to  induce  him  to  make  the  appointment.     We 

A  hear,  not  only  of  Tostig's  own  merits,  but  of  the  influence 

1  employed  by  his  many  friends,  especially  by  his  sister  the 

Lady  Eadgyth  and  by  his  brother  Earl  Harold,  whom 
Norman  calumny  has  represented  as  depriving  Tostig  of  his 
hereditary  rights.*  We  may  suspect  that  we  have  here  an 
account  of  influences  which  it  was  more  necessary  to  brin^ 
to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  Witan  than  on  that  of  the 
King.*  For  there  is  no  appointment  of  Eadward's  reign 
which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  King's  personal  act. 
Tostig,    rather    than    Harold,    was    Eadward's    personal 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  416,  449.  *  See  Appendix  G. 

'  Vitft  Eadw.  408.  "  A|[entibu8qiie  amicis  potissimiiin  autem  et  pro 
merito  hoo  ejus  fratre  Haroldo  Duce  et  ejus  sorore  ReginA,  et  non  resistente 
Rege  ob  innumera  ipsios  fideliter  acta  servitia,  dncatum  ejus  snsoepit 
Tostinus,  vir  scilicet  fortis  et  msgnA  pneditus  animi  sagacitate  et  sollertia.*' 

*  The  Biographer,  essentially  a  courtier,  always  likes  to  attribute  m 
much  as  possible  to  the  personal  action  of  the  King,  and  to  keep  that  x>f 
the  Witan,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  back  ground. 
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favourite.  He  was  the  HSphaistidn^  the  friend  of  Eadward,  chap.  ix. 
while  Harold  was  rather  the  Krateros,  the  friend  of  the  ?^^^'" 
Kinff.^     He  also  stood  higher  in  the  ffdod  will  of  their  aflfection 

°  .  ®  .  forTostig. 

conimon  sister  the  Lady  Eadgyth.  Cat  off  in  a  great 
measure  from  his  Norman  feivourites,  the  affections  of 
Eadward  had  settled  themselves  on  the  third  son  of 
Oodwine.  He  would  therefore  naturally  desire  to  raise  Tostig 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  his  gifb^  or^  if  he  felt  hesitation 
in  doing  so^  it  could  only  be  from  the  wish  to  keep  his 
favourite  always  about  his  own  person.  In  fact  we  shall  find 
that  Eadward  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  the  society 
of  Tostig  to  the  degree  which  the  interests  of  his  distant 
Earldom  called  for.  And  this  frequent  absence  of  the 
Earl  from  his  government  seems  to  have  been  among 
the  causes  of  the  misfortunes  which  afterwards  followed.^ 

This  appointment  of  a  West-Saxon  to  the  great  Northern  Novelty  of 

ft  '^^ost' 

Earldom  was^  as  I  have  already  implied^  a  distinct  novelty,  saxon  Eaii 
Ever  since  Northumberland  had  ceased  to  be  ruled  by^^^' 
Kings  of  her  own,  she  had  been  ruled  by  Earls  chosen  l*nd. 
fit>m  among  her  own  people.     The  ancient  Kingdom  had 
sometimes  been  placed  under  one,  sometimes  under  two, 
chiefs ;  but  they  had  always  been  native  chiefs.     The  rule 
of  the  stranger  Eric  had  been  short,  and  he  seems  to  have 
allowed  the  line  of  the  ancient  princes  to  retain  at  least 
a  subordinate  authority .^     Siward,  a  stranger  by  birth, 
was  connected  with  the  ancient  family  by  marriage.^    And 


>  Plutarch.  Apophth.  Alex.  7g.  Ti^v  fx^y  Mku  Kparcp^y  fidKitrra 
ir&rrwv,  ^iAcZk  8^  'H^orWa'  Kportpd*  ix\v  yhp,  f^,  ^Xo/BcuriXt^s  ivriy, 
'H^murrluv  8i  ^iAaA./(ay8pof.  Eadwftrd's  affection  for  Tostig  is  also  marked 
\fy  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iii.  35a  ;  "Quia  Toetiaum  diligeret, . . .  nt 
dilecto  aoxiliari  non  posset." 

*  This  seems  implied  in  the  Biographer's  description  of  the  state  of  things 
when  the  Northumbrian  revolt  broke  oat  in  1065  (421) ;  "  Erat  .  .  Tos- 
tiniis  in  cnriA  Begis,  dintiiisque  commoratns  est  cum  eo,  ejus  detentus 
amore  et  jussis  in  dispoDendis  regalis  palatii  negotiis." 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  416.  *  See  voL  i.  p.  587. 
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OHAP.  IZ. 


4  . 


Mode  of 
appoint- 
ment to 
the  great 
Earldoms. 


ImpoflBi- 
bility  of 
appointing 
a  native 
Earl  on  the 
death  of 
Siward. 


Donbtftil 
policy  of 
the  ap- 
pointment 
of  Toetig. 


both  Eric  and  Siward  were  Danes ;  Tostig  came  of  a  line 
which  most  probably  sprang  from  the  most  purely  Saxon 
part  of  England:  The  experiment  was  a  hazardous  one, 
yet  it  was  one  which  was  not  only  dictated  by  sound  policy^ 
but  which  circumstances  made  almost  unavoidable.  The 
great  Earldoms,  I  may  again  repeat,  were  neither  strictly 
hereditary  nor  strictly  elective.  They  were  in  the  giBt 
of  the  King  and  his  Witan,  but  there  was  always  a  strong 
tendency,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kingdom  itself,  to 
choose  out  of  the  &mily  of  the  deceased  Earl,  whenever 
there  was  no  obvious  reason  to  do  otherwise.  But  on  the 
death  of  Siward  there  was  such  an  obvious  reason  to  do 
otherwise,  just  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Kingdom 
when  it  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Eadward.  The 
eldest  son  of  Siward  had  fallen  in  the  Scottish  war,  and 
the  one  survivor  of  his  house  was  still  a  child.  ^  Oswulf, 
seemingly  the  only  male  representative  of  the  ancient 
Earls,^  was  probably  still  a  mere  boy.^  There  was  there- 
fore no  available  candidate  of  the  old  princely  line.  And, 
when  we  think  of  the  state  of  the  country,  of  the  deadly 
feuds  and  jealousies  which  prevailed  even  between  the 
reigning  Earls  and  other  powerful  men,'*  we  shall  see  that 
the  nomination  of  any  private  Northumbrian  would  have 
been  a  still  more  hazardous  experiment  than  the  nomina-' 
tion  of  a  stranger.  The  Northumbrians  themselves  seen! 
to  have  felt  this,  when,  ten  years  later,  the  choice  of  theii' 
Earl  was  thrown  into  their  own  hands.  They  then  chose, 
not  a  Northumbrian,  but  a  Mercian.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  good  policy  to  appoint  a  West* 
Saxon,  and  especially  a  member  of  the  House  of  Godwine.- 


t 

4. 


t 


'  See  above,  p.  374.  '  See  vol.  L  p.  588. 

'  He  IB  called  "adolescens**  by  Simeon  of  Duriiam  (X  Scriptt.  304)  ten 
yean  later.  His  father  had  now  been  dead  fourteen  yean )  Otowulf  wa« 
therefore  probably  a  mere  babe  at  the  lime  of  his  deaths 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  585. 
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This  was  perhaps  going  too  far  in  the  way  of  reminding  ohaf.  iz. 
the  proud  Danes  of  the  North  of  their  sabjection  to  the 
Southern  Eling.  It  could  not  fail  to  suggei&t  the  idea  of  an 
intention  to  monopolize  all  honours  and  all  authority  in 
a  sing^le  &mily.  And,  as  events  showed,  the  personal 
character  of  Tostig  proved  unfitted  successfully  to  grapple 
with  the  difficult  task  which  was  now  thrown  upon  him. 

In  weighing  the  character  of  the  third  son  of  Godwine,  Chanctor 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  several  distinct  sources 
of  error.    We  are  at  first  tempted  to  condemn  without 
mercy  one  who  became  the  antagonist  of  his  nobler  brother, 
who  waged  open  war  with  his  country,  and  whose  invasion 
of  England,  by  acting  as  a  diversion  in  William's  favour, 
was  one  main  cause  of  the  success  of  William's  expedition. 
We  read  the  account  of  his  crimes  as  set  forth  by  his 
Northumbrian  enemies,  and  we  think  that  no  punishment 
could  be  too  heavy  for  the  man  who  wrought  them.     On 
the  other  hand,  though  Tostig,  as  an  adversary  of  Harold, 
comes  in  for  a  certain  slight  amount  of  Norman  favour, 
there  was  also  a  temptation,  which  for  the  most  part  was 
found  irresistibly  strong,  to  blacken  both  sons   of  the 
Traitor  equally.     The   opposition    between    Harold   and  Legends  of 
Tostig  during  the  last  two  years  of  their  joint  lives  has  Tostig. 
thus  supplied  the  materials  for  a  heap  of  legends  of  re- 
volting absurdity.     The  'two  brothers,  who  clearly  acted 
together  up  to  those  two  last  years,  are  described  as  being 
full  of  the  most  bitter  mutual  rivalry  and  hatred,  even 
from  their  childhood.  ^     The  effect  of  these  two  different 
pictures  is  that  both  admirers  and  depreciators  of  Harold 
are  alike  led  to  look  on  the  acts  of  Tostig  in  the  most 
unfavourable  light.    The  crimes  of  his  later  years  cannot 
be  denied.   He  died  a  traitor,  in  arms  against  his  country, 
engaged  in  an  act  of  treason  compared  to  which  Harold^s 

^  See  Appendix  Z. 
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OHAF.  IX.  ravages    at    Porloek,  and  eveii      .^Jlfcja,.^      ^^/^ 
Grafiydd,  sink  into  insigniaoance.        Hi»       V3^  %t  ^ 
government  too  was  evidently  s-ta.*    tu\      '  -tif^Ar 
seemingly  with  great  crimes.       Btat'^*.  •    ^^ i^  Vk  .  ^ 

anything  which  puts  him  m  an    ^    ^  #^ 

there  is  nothing  in  his  few  reoox^a      ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^*'     Aiii^ 
is  at  all  inconsistent  with  th^        ^^  earlier  actions  whl  ^ 
Witne«  of  given  of  him  by  the  biographer      ^^®"lly  Wgli  ^ 


X^'^'^  compares  him  with  Harold  iix   a.^*"  ^«;dward.     That 


^''^^'  two  which  I  have  already  made  i  ^^^^'ate  picture  of  , 
Harold,  And  it  is  clear  th^t  ^*^^^  ^®  ^^  ^^  deacril^^ 
actual  convictions  or  from  a  Xto-s  ^^    ^^hether   from   biB 


the  Lady  Eadgytb,  it  is  Tostig.  ^  please  \l\&  ^'JJ^S^*^,— =**^ 

partizan  he  is  to  be  reckoned         *lier  than  "Rm^^^^T^^^^ 
actions  he  is  most  anxious   to    *     ^^d    it    i^    Tasti^    v^  ^^ 
But  the  two  are  the  two  ^oble^^^*    ^^  ^  ^W^>Sr^^  ^^^  ^ 
age,  ever  brought  forth  two    suoK^^  ^^^^Vai^^.  x      ▼    jD     %li 

He  makes  a  comparison  of  vi^tvi  ^^^*i    ^tfi    ^^  ^^  ^^      ^ 

hardly  ventures  to  make  the    l^|  ^^*^«eii  ^/*®  ^^^^/    J^  ** 
favour  of  either.     In  person  "T^^  ^*^^oe   der>,-^    ^  ^'^^o,  f  ^  l„^ 
ofToBtig.    than  his  elder  brother,  but  iix  stv^        ^  '^as    of  ^J^  v^e^^^^^ 


His  de 
scription 


equal.»  But  he  seems'  to  ha^^^**Sth  B.n^a  *.'***^®^  ^^^^^ 
and  popular  qualities.  He  ig  ^^^^ed  al\  1^*^^,  *®  '''*^::^''f 
strong  will,  of  stem  and  inaeacit!?*  ^*oi^  '^'^~'*'^^^r^^i^ 
promise,  grave,  reserved,  a<ltni^^  •       ^****Pos  ^^  ^"^  ^  ^  **^ 

his  counsels,  so  that  he  ofte^        ^'^g'   few       *  ^^*^fti^.^    ^  ^ 


Hu  stern  denness  of  his  actions.*  His  ^^  V^'^'^se^j  *^  **<^He  \^\^  \^^  ^* 
^eid^  virtue  of  the  ruler  for  which  J,£  ^S^ng^.  ******  ^y- X0^\^  ^^ 
ch«^,    loudly  extolled,  amounted   i^   ^    father  aJ^*^**8'-4o^^       ^^^ 


carried  him  beyond  the  bou^^      ^**^     to  ^^^th  ^ 

See  above,  p.  38.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^       j^ 

»  Vito  Eadw.  409.   "  At  Dux  Tostit^^  ^    ^^r^^^^ 


)0^ 


continentid^  sed  axrwr  pauUdtper  in  a>^,.^  ^^    5i:w*  ^  .  *f>^*   . 


eo,    ****»   «>^        ^^x^ 


^ 


aft^kaa 
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mie  i^hole  picture  describes  him  as  a  man  of  honest  and  ohap.  ix. 
uprig^ht  intentions,  but  of  an  unbending  sternness  which 
must  have  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  frank  and  con- 
eiliatory  disposition  of  his  brother.     Such  a  man,  placed  as 
&    ruler  over  a  turbulent  and  refractory  people,   might, 
almost    unconsciously,   degenerate   into    a    cruel  tyrant. 
Northumberland,  we  are  told,  was,  at  the  time  when  he  Disturlwd 
undertook   its  government,  in    a   state   to   which   it  is  North- 
impossible  to  believe  that  either  Normandy  or  southern  ^^ 
England  afforded  any  likeness.     Siward's  strong  arm  had 
done  something  to  bring  its  turbulent  inhabitants  into 
order;  yet  thieves  and  murderers  still  had  so  completely 
the  upper  hand  that  travellers  had  to  go  in  parties  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  even  then  were  hardly  safe.^   Tostig  Toatig's 
set  himself  vigorously,  evidently  too  vigorously,  to  work  restore 
to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.     His  severity  was  ^^^^' 
merciless  and  impartial ;  death  and  mutilation  were  freely 
dispensed  among  all  disturbers  of  public  order.    His  efforts, 
we  are  told,  were  effectual ;  it  is  said,  in  a  proverbial  form 
of  speech,  that  under  his  administration,  any  man  could 
safely  travel  through  the  whole  land  with  all  his  goods.^ 

make  out  a  case  for  Tostig,  the  words  in  Italics  mean  a  great  deal.  We 
shall  see,  as  we  go  on,  reason  to  justify  infinitely  stronger  expressions ;  hut 
the  point  is  that  Tostig  was  not  a  mere  wanton  oppressor,  hut  a  ruler  who 
carried  a  severe  justice  to  such  a  degree  as  to  hecome  injustice.  This  is 
the  impression  conveyed  hy  the  no  douht  flattering,  hut  still  very  carefully 
drawn,  portrait  given  hy  the  Biographer. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  431.  "Licet  antecessor  ejus  Dux  Siwardus  ex  feritate 
judidi  vald^  timeretur,  tamen  tantu  gentis  illius  crudelitas  et  Dei  incultus 
hahehatur  ut  vix  triginta  yel  viginti  in  uno  comitatu  possent  ire,  quin 
aut  interficerentur  aut  deprsodarentur  ah  insidiantium  btronum  multi- 
tndine." 

'  lb.  422.  "Quos  pads  deificse  filius  et  amator  eximius  Dux  ade6  illo 
adtenuaverat  tempore,  patriam  scilicet  purgando  talium  onteiatu  yel  neoe, 
et  nalli  quantumlihet  nohili  parcendo  qui  in  hoc  deprehensua  esset 
crimine,ut  quiyis  solus  etiam  cum  quAvis  poseessione  ad  votum  possent 
oommeare,  absque  alicujus  hostilitatis  formidine/'  This  last  is  the  pro- 
.verbial  saying  which  is  applied  to  the  strict  police  of  William  (Cbron.  Petrih. 
1087) ;  "  Swa  ^set  &n  man  )»e  himsylf  aht  w»re  mihte  &ran  ofer  his  rice 
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oBAP.  IX.  Even  powerful  Thegns  were  not  spared^  and  here  come 
the  point  in  which  Tosti^  most  deeply  erred.  Pttttiif 
our  various  accounts  together,  we  shall  find  that,  wha 
offenders  were  too  powerful  to  be  reached  by  the  arm  oE 
the  law,  Tostig  did  not  scruple  to  rid  the  land  of  them 
ExpUiw-     br  treacherous  assassination.     We  can   well    undeistaiid 

tion  of  his  i.    m       •    i       •!•  •  •  i  «_    -      • 

later  that  a  man   of  Tostig^s   disposition,  bent    on    bringrag 

cninefl.  j^j^  province  into  order  at  any  price,  may  ha've  persoaM 
himself  that  the  public  good  was  superior  to  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  may  have  blinded  himself  to  the  infamy  of 
the  means  by  which  the  public  good  was  to  be  compassed. 
.  ^  /^  ,^6iy  similar  conduct  in  public  men  of  our  own  day  hat 
been  condoned  by  large  bodies  of  men,  and  by  Borae  has 

^    .'  .     /  even  been  warmly  applauded.    The  unswerving  dictate  of 
justice  is  that  he  who,  in  any  age,  sheds  blood   without 
^  '  ^     sentence  of  law,  deserves  the  heaviest  condemnation  and 
the  heaviest  punishment.     Still  such   conduct   does   not 
necessarily  imply  any  original  corruption  of  heart  in  the 
offender.    Tostig  richly  deserved  all  that  afterwards  fell 
upon  him.     Like  most  sinners,  he  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  undertook 
the  government  of  Northumberland  with  any  less  sincere 
intention  of  doing  his  duty  there  than  Harold  had  wheti 
be  undertook  the  government  of  Wessex.     Tostig  in  the 
end  became  a  great  criminal;   but  he  clearly  was  not 
a  monster  or  a  viUain  from  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

His  per-         The  strange  thing  is  that  a  man  of  this  disposition, 

BOOftl 

favour  with  whose  virtues  were  all  of  the  sterner  sort,  should  have 

Eadward.    \^qqjj^q  ^   personal  favourite    with   a   feeble    King  like 

Eadward.     One  may  perhaps  explain  it  by  the  principle 

which  often  makes  men,  both  in  love  and  in  friendship, 

prefer  those  who  are  most  unlike  themselves.    A   man 

mid  his  bosum  full  goldoB  ungedarird/*  It  is  MMiitiaUy  the  same  aa  the 
ttory  told  of  the  Yigilant  administration  of  the  Bretwalda  Eadwine ;  Bssda, 
Hist.  Eeel.  iv  i6. 


«    *  # 
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like   Eadward  would  cling  to  a  man  like  Tostig  as  his  <n^p-  n- 
natural  protector,  and,  after  all,  weak  as  Eadward  was, 
i>bere  were  elements  in  his  character  to  which  the  extreme 
severity  of  Tostig  would   not  be  unacceptable  or  even 
unlike.      The   King  who   had    commanded   Oodwine  to 
march  against  the  untried  citizens  of  Dover  would  not  be 
likely   to    condemn    the    harshness    of  Tostig's    rule   in 
^Northumberland.    And  there  were  other  points  in  Tostig^s  Toatig'g 
character  which   would   naturally  and  rightly   commend  virtues. 


to  the  favour  of  the  saintly   Eang.      Tostig,  like 

William,  practised  some  virtues  which  Harold  neglected. 

While   Harold^s  affections   seem   to    have   dwelt  wholly 

on  an  English  mistress,  Tostig  set  an  example  of  strict 

6delity  to   his   foreign   wife.^      The  husband  of   Judith 

^ould    thus    on    every  ground    be    more    acceptable  to 

Eadward  than  the  lover  of  Eadgyth.    Tostig  too  was  of 

a  bountiful  disposition,   and   Judith,  who  was  a  devout 

woman,  directed  a  large  share  of  his  bounty   to  pious 

objects.^    Through  aQ  these  causes  Tostig  easily  won  the 

highest  place  in  the  affection  of  his  royal  brother-in-law. 

With  his  sister  the  Lady  he  stood  only  too  well.    There 

is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Eadgyth  did  not  scruple  to 

become  something  more  than  the  accomplice  of  one  of  his 

worst  deeds.^ 

^  Vita  Eftdw.  409.  *'  Propter  eamdem  regis  stirpis  uxorem  suam  omnium 
abdicans  voloptatem,  caUbs  moderatiilB  corporis  et  oris  sui  prudenter  regere 
oonsuetadinem."    On  this  singular  use  of  the  word  ecdebs^  see  Appendix  B. 

^  Vita  Eadw.  409.  "Quum  largiretur,  liberali  effiindebat  munifioentift, 
et  frequentiits  hoc  hortatu  religiosie  oonjugis  sus  in  Ohristi  fiebat  honore 
quam  pro  aliquo  hominum  Ubili  favore.**  Tostig  and  Judith  had  much 
reverenoe  for  Saint  Gnthbezfat,  and  were  bountiful  in  their  gifts  to  his  church 
at  Durham.  But  Judith  chafed  under  the  discipline  which  forbade  women 
to  pay  th«r  personal  devotions  at  his  shrine.  She  accordingly,  before 
Tooturing  herself,  sent  a  handmaid  to  try  her  luck.  The  poor  girl  was 
sadly  buffoted  by  the  indignant  saint,  on  which  Tostig  and  his  wife  offered 
a  splendid  crucifix  with  the  usual  accompanying  figures.  Sbn.  Dun. 
Hist.  Eod.  Dun.  iii.  11. 

'  See  above,  p.  46.     We  shall  come  to  the  details  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  n.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom,  probably  at  about  the  age 
of  thirty-two/  was  entrusted  the  rule  of  the  ancient  realm 
beyond  the  H  umber.  The  general  picture  of  his  govern- 
ment I  have  already  given ;  but  for  nine  years  no  domestic 
details  are  supplied.  We  shall  find  him,  like  his  brother, 
making  the  fashionable  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  and  aiding 
his  brother  in  his  wars  with  the  Welsh.  Notwithstanding 
Norman  legends,  there  is,  at  this  stage  of  their  history, 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  dissension  between  them. 

Toatig  One  fact  however  we  learn  quite  incidentally   which 

bocomdB 

the  sworn   touchcs,   not  indeed  the    internal  administration   of  his 
^^^^  Earldom,  but  the  measures  taken  at  once  for  its  external 
1055-1061.  defei^ce,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  over  the  great  Northern  dependency  of 
England.     At  some  time  during  the  first  six  years  of 
his  government.  Earl  Tostig  became  the  sworn  brother 
of  Malcolm,  the  restored  King  of  Scots.^     This  was  a 
tie  by  which  reconciled  enemies   often   sought  to    bind 
one  another  to  special   friendship.     It  was   the  tie  by 
which  Cnut  had  been  bound  to  Eadmund,*'  and  by  which 
Tostig^s  predecessor  Ealdred  had  been  bound  to  the  faith- 
less  Carl.^      But   there    is   nothing  to    show    that    the 
establishment  of  this  tie  between  Tostig  and  Malcolm 
Probable     had  been  preceded  by  any  hostilities  between  theni.     It 
ofSe'en-   ^  ^^  morc  probable,  considering  the  date   of  Tostig's 
8*8?™®°*   appointment  to  his  Earldom,  that  the  engagement  took 
with  Mac-  placc  early  in   Tostig^s   government,    and   that  it   was 
made  with  a  view  to  the  joint  prosecution  of  hostilities 

*  I  have  no  means  of  reckoning  save  the  yagae  one  which  I  have  had  to 
follow  throughout.  As  Gkxiwine  and  Gytha  were  married  in  1019,  their 
third  or  fourth  child  would  probably  be  bom  about  1033  or  1034. 

'  Simeon  of  Durham  (Gest.  Begg.  in  anno)  speaks  of  Malcolm  being 
Tostig's  "  conjuratus  frater"  in  106 1.  The  engagement  must  therefcMre  have 
been  entered  into  before  that  year  and  after  1055.  Tostig  would  not 
become  Malcolm^s  sworn  brother  till  he  found  himself  his  neighbour. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  436.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  585. 
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against  a  common  enemy.   When  Tostig  succeeded  Siward^  ohap.  ix. 
Malcolm    was    still    struggling    for  his    crown    against 
Macbeth^  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Tostig  continued  to 
support  the  man  of  King  Eadward  against  the  usurper.^ 
Then   doubtless  it  was  that  the  King  of  Scots  and  the 
Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  entered  into  this  close  mutual 
relation.    But  the  tie  of  sworn  brotherhood  was  one  which 
was  seldom  found  strong  enough  to  bind  the  turbulent 
spirits   of  those  times.     It  sat  abnost  as  lightly  on  the 
conscience  of  Malcolm  as  it  had  sat  on  the  conscience  of 
Carl.     The  engagement  was  observed  as  long  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  convenient^  and  no  longer.  While  Tostig  was 
the  guardian  of  the  English  border^  Malcolm's  brother- 
hood with  Tostig  did  not  hinder  him  from  violating  the 
frontiers  of  Tostig's  Earldom.     When  Tostig  was  an  exile 
in  arms  against  his  country,  the  tie  was  remembered,  and 
it  procured  him  a  warm  welcome  at  the  Scottish  Court. 

The  appointment  of  Tostig  to  the  Earldom  must  have  JEHfgu 
been  made  in  the  Oem6t  which  was  held  in  London  in  the  Mi^rch  ao. 
Lent  of  this  year.'    In  the  same  Assembly,  ^fgar.  Earl  '^55* 
of  the  East-Angles,  was  banished.    The  accounts  which 
we  have  of  this  transaction  are  not  very  intelligible.    The 
fullest  narrative  that  we  have,  that  of  the  Chronicler  who 
is  most  distinctly  a  partizan  of  Harold's,  tells  us  that  he 
was  charged  with  treason  towards  the  King  and  aU  his 
people,  and  that  he  publicly  confessed  his  guilt,  though 
the  confession  escaped  him  unawares.^    The  other  accounts 
are  satisfied  with  saying  that  he  was  guiltless  or  nearly 

^  See  AppeDdiz  X. 

'  ChroD.  Petrib.  X055.  "  p*  bead  man  eabre  wiiena  gem<5t  yii.  xiihton  er 
midlenotene."    Flor.  Wig.    "  Habito  Lundonis  oonsilio." 

'  lb.  "  Utlagode  maun  JSlfgar  eorl,  forOon  him  man  wearp  <5n  >nt  he 
wae  >efl  oynges  swioa  and  ealra  landleoda.  And  he  >«8  geanwyrde  wara 
»tforan  eallum  ]»am  mannum  >e  |>8Br  gegaderode  wnron,  >eah  him  ^t 
word  ofiKmte  his  unn)»anceB."     So  Chroo.  Cant. 
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oHAP.  IX.  guUtless.i  With  such  evidenee  as  this^  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  detennine  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Migu. 
We  do  not  even  know  what  the  treason  was  with  which  he 
was  charged.  Bnt  a  charge  to  which  the  accused  party, 
even  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  pleaded  guilty,  could  hardly 
have  been  wholly  frivolous  on  the  part  of  the  accuser.  ThiB 
point  is  important ;  for,  though  we  have  no  direct  state- 
ment who  the  accuser  was,  the  probability  is  that  a  charge 
against  one  who  stood  so  high  in  the  rival  fiMUily  coal 
have  been  brought  only  by  Harold  or  by  some  one  acting 
in  his  interest.  At  any  rate,  if  ^Ifgar  was  not  a  traitor 
before  his  condenmation,  he  became  one  speedily  after  i . 
In  seeking  a  forcible  restoration,  he  did  but  follow 
least  justifiable  act  in  the  career  of  his  rival.  But,  if 
Harold  had  set  a  bad  example,  jElfgar  improved  upon  it. 
Harold  had  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the  eounw/ 
at  the  head  of  mercenaries  hired  in  a  foreign  land.  Bu 
had  not  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  \^  ^ 
had  not  carried  on  a  war  against  England  ih  the  interest 
of  an  ever  restless  foe  of  England.  To  this  depth  of  infamy 
uSnfgar  ^Ifgar  did  not  scruple  to  sink.  He  went  over,  as  Harold 
iii"h^liJS,  t*d  done,  to  Ireland,  and  gathered  a  force  of  eighteen 


ships,  besides  the  one  in  which  he  had  made  his 


own 


*  "  Butan  sBloan  gylte/'  Ghron.  Ab.  "  Fonxeh  bntan  gylte,'*  dmn.  Wig. 
"  Sine  oulpft/'  Florence.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ballad  charging  Godwine 
with  the  murder  of  .Alfred  (vol  i.  p.  546),  these  differences  look  veiymuch 
as  if  the  Worcester  writer  had  seen  the  Abingdon  text,  and  had  altered 
a  passage  which  might  be  construed  into  a  representation  of  Harold 
as  a  false  accuser.  One  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  motive  for  the 
change.  And  care  on  such  a  point  seems  to  show  that  Harold  had  some 
hand  in  the  accusation,  whether  true  or  false.  It  is  singular  however  that 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  generally  most  bitter  i^ainst  Harold,  should 
be  the  writer  who  expresses  the  most  distinct  conviction  of  the  guilt  of 
.^Ufgar  (M.  H.  B.  760  B) ;  "  Eodem  anno  Algarus  consul  Cetiria  [a  con- 
fusion of  his  present  and  later  offices]  exsulatus  est,  quia  de  proditione  Regis 
in  oonailio  convictus  fderaf  On  the  other  hand,  a  later  writer,  John  of 
Peterborough  (1055),  commits  himself  to  the  banishitieDt  being  done  both 
"sine  caussA"  and  ''per  Haroidi  consilium.'* 
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voyage.      These    ships   were  doubtless    manned   by  the  ofSAP.  iz. 

Scandinavian  settlers  in  that  country.^    With  this  fleet  he 

sailed  to  some  haven  in  Wales^  probably  of  North  Wales^ 

where  he  met  Gruffydd  and  made  an  alliance  with  him.^  ^^  makm 

The  Welsh  Prince  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  wi^h  Qmf- 

He  had  this  very  year  overthrown  and  slain  his  South- ^    ' 

Welsh  rivals  Gruffydd  the  son  of  Bhydderch.^    He  seems 

now  to  have  been  master  of  the  whole  Cymrian  territory, 

and,  at  the  head  of  such  a  power,  he  was  more  dangerous, 

and  probably  more  hostile,  to  England  than  ever.   Nothing 

then  could  be  more  opportune  for  his  purposes  than  the 

appearance  of  a  banished  English  Earl  at  the  head  of 

a  powerful  force  of  Irish  Danes.     iSlfgar  at  once  asked  for 

Crru%dd^s  help  in  a  war  to    be  waged  against  King 

Eadward.^    The  plan  of  a  campaign  was  speedily  settled. 

Gruffjrdd  summoned  the  whole  force  of  the  Cymry  ^  for 

a  great  expedition    against  the   Saxons.     ^Ifgar,  with 

his  Irish  or  Danish  following,  was  to  meet  the  Welsh 

King  at  some  point  which  is  not  mentioned,  and  the 

combined  host  was  to  march  on  a  devastating  inroad  into 

Herefordshire.   The  plan  was  successfully  carried  out,  and 

the  forces  of  Gru%dd  and  JSlfgar  entered  the  southern 

part  of  the  shire,  the  district  known  as  Archenfeld,  and 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1055.  '*  He  gewende  6a  to  Lrlande,  and  begeat  him  9er  li8 ; 
>8et  wass  zYiii.  scipa  bntan  his  agenan."  So  '*  xviii.  piraticis  navibna  acqui* 
sitie  "  in  Florence.  The  part  of  Ireland  whence  they  came  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  Diannid,  the  protector  of  Harold,  was  still  reigning  at  Dublin, 
and  he  would  doubtless  be  equally  ready  to  protect  iS21%ar.  I  can  find 
no  mention  of  the  matter  in  the  Irish  Chronicles. 

'  The  language  of  the  three  Chronicles  and  of  Florence  is  singularly 
varied,  but  they  all  assert  the  same  &ct. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  X055.  "Grifinus  filius  fjewelin,  Grifud  filium  Biderch 
occidit  et  Herefordiam  vastavit."     So  Brut  y  lywysogion,  1054. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  "Petivit  [Algarus]  ut  contra  Begem  Eadvardum  sibi  esset 
in  auzilium.** 

^  Fl.  Wig.  "  De  toto  regno  suo  copiosum  exerdtum  congregans.''  The 
Welsh  Chronicler  says  that  ''GruBydd  ndsed  an  army  against  the  Saxons,*' 
but  he  takes  care  to  say  nothing  of  his  English,  Irish,  or  Danish  allies. 

C  C  2 
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OHAP.  IX.  there  harried  the  country.  The  border  land  wbich  ibej 
and^nr  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  bound  to  special  service  against  Britidi 
nva^       enemies.    The  Priests  of  the  district  had   the   datj  d 

Hereford-  ,  ,  .  .    . 

shire,  carrying  the  King^s  messages  into  Wales;  its  mintia 
claimed  the  rights  in  any  expedition  against  the  same 
enemy^  to  form  the  van  in  the  march  and  the  rear  in 
the  retreat.^  To  ravage  this  warlike  district  was  no  doubt 
a  special  object  with  the  Welsh  King^  one  which  would  be 
carried  out  with  special  delight.  He  did  his  woii 
effectually.  The  effects  of  the  harrying  under  Gruffjdd 
were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey.^ 

The  work  of  destruction  thus  begun  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  Gruffydd  and  his  allies  without  opposition; 
till  they  came  within  two  miles  of  the  city  of  Hereford.' 
and  meet    There  they  were  at  last  met  by  a  large  force  under  Balpii; 
near  Here-  the  Earl  of  the  Country^  consisting  partly  of  the  levies  of 
October  24  ^^®  district,  and  partly  of  his  own  French  and  Norman 
1055*         following.  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob,  it  will  be  remembered^ 
was    among    the   Normans    who   had    been    allowed  to 
remain  in  England,^  and  no  doubt  the  forces  of  Richard's 
Castle  swelled   the  army   of  Ralph.      The  timid   Eari^ 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  be  a  military  reformer. 
The  English,  light-armed   and  heavy-armed  alike,  were 

'  Domesday,  179.  '*  In  Aroenefelde  habet  Bex  tree  ecoleeiafl ;  presbyteri 
harum  ecclesiarum  ferunt  legationea  RegiB  in  Wales.  .  .  .  Qaum  exercitiu 
in  hostem  pergit,  ipsi  per  consuetudinem  facinnt  AvafUwarde  et  in  reveraione 
Bedrewarde.  H»  consuetudines  erant  Walensium  T.  R.  £.  in  Aroenefelde." 
These  customs  are  described  at  length,  and  they  give  a  curious  picture  of 
a  border  district,  largely  inhabited  by  Welshmen  living  under  English 
allegiance  and  bound  to  service  against  their  independent  brethren. 

'  Domesday,  181.  "Bex  Grifin  et  Blein  vastaverunt  hano  tenam 
T.  R.  £.  et  ideo  nescitur  qualis  eo  tempore  fuerit."  Blein  is  doubtlesB 
Blethgent  the  brother  of  Grufiydd,  to  whom  his  kingdom  was  given  by 
Harold  in  1063. 

»  Fl.  Wig.  1055.    "  Duobus  miliariis  a  dvitate  HerefordA." 

*  See  above,  p.  346. 

*  It  is  now  that  Florence  introduces  him  as  ''timidus  Dux  Radulfos, 
Regis  Eadwardi  sororis  fiUus." 
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alivays   accustomed  to    fight   on    foot.     The   Honseearl^  ohap.  ix. 
the    professional   soldier,  with   his  coat  of  mail   and  his  R»Jp^ 
battle-axe^  and  the  churl  who  hastened  to  defend  his  field  the  Eng- 
witb  nothing  but  his  javelin  and  his  leathern  jerkin^  alike  ^  hora^ 
looked  on  the  horse  only  as  a  means  to  convey  the  warrior  ^^^^ 
to    and   from  the  field   of  battle.      The  introduction  of 
cavalry  into  the  English  armies  might  perhaps  have  been 
an  improvement^  but  it  was  an  improvement  which  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  with  a  sudden  levy  within  sight 
of  the  enemy.     But  Ralph  despised  the  English  tactics^ 
and  would  have  his  army  arrayed  according  to  the  best 
and  newest  continental  models.     A  French  prince  could 
not  condescend  to  command  a  host  who  walked  into  action 
on    their  own   feet^  according  to  the  barbarous  English 
fashion.    The  men  of  Herefordshire  were  therefore  required 
to  meet  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  nimble  Welsh^  and 
the  more  fearful  onslaught  of  ^Ifgar's  Danes^  while  still 
mounted  on  their  horses.     The  natural  consequences  fol-  The  battle 
lowed;   before  a  spear  was  hurled^  the  English  took  to  fore  lost, 
flight.^     Nothing  else  could  have  been  reasonably  looked 
for;    however  strong  may  have  been  the  hearts  of  their 
riders,  horses  which  had  not  gone  through  the  necessary 
training  would  naturally  turn  tail  at  the  unaccustomed 
sights  and  sounds  of  an  army  in  battle  array.'    But  in  one 
account  we  find  a  statement  which  is  far  stranger  and  more 
disgraceful.     If  Ralph  required  his  men  to  practise  an 
unusual  and  foreign  tactic,  he  and  his  immediate  com- 
panions should  at  least  have  shown  them   in  their  own 
persons  an  example  of  its  skilful  and  valiant  carrying  out. 
But  we  are  told  that  Ralph,  with  his  French  and  Normans, 
were  the  first  to  fly,  and  that  the  English  in  their  flight 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1055.  "■^'^  ^  ^^^  wnre  asnig  flpere  gescoten,  sar  fleah  "SiBt 
BngliiBoe  folo,  forVan  ^e  big  waeran  on  honan.'*  Florence  is'  more  explicit ; 
"Radulfus  .  .  Anglos  contra  morem  in  equis  pngnare  jussit." 

*  See  Macaulay's  remarks  on  Momnonth's  raw  cavahry  at  Sedgemoor. 
Hist.  Eng.  i.  588,  604. 
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did  but  follow  the  example  of  their  leader.^  I  suspect  some 
exaggeration  here.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  timid  Earl  himself^  mere  cowardice  was  certainly 
not  a  common  Norman^  or  even  French^  fiuling.  For  a 
party  of  French  knights  to  take  to  flight  on  the  field  of 
battle  without  exchanging  a  single  spear-thrust^  is  some- 
thing almost  unheard  of.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  we 
have  here  a  Utde  pervereion  arising  from  national  dislike. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that^  whatever  Ralph  himself  may 
have  done^  the  Normans  in  his  company  were  simply 
carried  away  by  the  inevitable^  and  therefore  in  no  way 
disgraceful^  flight  of  the  English.  Anyhow,  the  battle, 
before  it  had  begun,  was  changed  into  a  rout.  The 
enemy  pursued.  The  light-armed  and  nimble  Welsh  were 
probably  well  able  to  overtake  the  clumsily  mounted 
English.  Four  or  five  hundred  were  killed,  and  many 
more  wounded.  On  the  side  of  ^Ifgar  and  Gruffirdd 
we  are  told  that  not  a  man  was  lost.^ 

The  Welsh  King  and  the  English  Earl  entered  Hereford 
the  same  day^  without  resistance.  The  chief  object  of 
their  wrath  seems  to  have  been  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
diocese,  the  minster  of  Saint  JEthelberht.  The  holy  King 
of  the  East-Angles,  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  Offa,  had  come  to  seek  his  bride  at  her  fieither's 
court.     He  was  there  murdered  by  the  intrigues  of  Cyne- 


'  Fl.  Wig.  1055.  "  Comee  cum  suis  Francis  et  Kortmannis  ftigam  primitiis 
capemit.  Quod  videntea  Angli  ducem  suum  fugiendo  sequuntur."  But 
the  Chronicles  do  not  necessarily  imply  this. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  ''And  man  sloh  fheac  mycel  wnl,  abutan  feower  hund 
manna  ofSfSe  fife,  and  hig  nienne  agean.'*  The  Annales  Cambrin  (1055) 
have  simply,  "  Grifinus  . .  Herfordiam  Tastavit,"  without  mention  of  the 
battle.  The  Brut  (1054)  ^  much  fhUer.  It  makes  no  mention  ofMi^gaer 
and  his  contingent,  but  it  speaks  of  Beinolf  or  Randwlf  as  the  commander 
of  the  English.  It  says  nothing  of  the  special  reason  for  the  flight  of  the 
English,  which  it  says  happened  "  after  a  severely  hard  battle." 

'  The  battle,  according  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  and  Florence  the 
"harrying"  according  to  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  was  on  the  44th  of 
October,  ix.  Kal.  Nov. 
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Uirytb,  the  wife  of  the  Mercian  King.^     He  became  the  chap.  ix. 
local  saint  of  Hereford^  and  the  minster  of  the  city  boasted 
of  his  relics  as  its  choicest  treasure.    That  church  was  now  ^Etbektan, 
roled  by  ^thelstan^  an  aged  Prelate^  who  had  already  HerefonL 
eat  for  forty-three  years.*    But,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  '^""'^5  • 
blindness  had  caused  him  to  retire  from  the  active  govern- 
ment of  his  diocese,  which  was  administered  by  a  Welsh 
Bishop  named  Tremerin.^     iBthelstan  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  eminent  holiness,  and  he  had,  doubtless  in  his 
more  active  days,  rebuilt  the  minster  of  Saint  ^thelberht, 
and  enriched   it  with   many  ornaments.     The  invaders 
attacked  the  church  with  the  Airy  of  heathens;  indeed 
among  the  followers  of  JSlfgar  there  may  still  have  been 
votaries  of  Thor  and  Odin.     Seven  of  the  Canons  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  great  door  of  the  church,  but  they 
were  cut  down  without  mercy .^    The  church  was  burned, 
and  all  its  relics    and   ornaments  were  lost.      Of  the 
citizens  many  were  slain,  and  others  were  led  into  cap- 
tivity.^   The  whole  town  was  sacked  and  set  fire  to,  and 
the  Welsh  account  specially  adds  that  Gruflfydd  destroyed 
the  fort  or  citadel.^    The  history  which  follows  seems  to 
imply  that  the  town  itself  was  not  fortified,  but  merely 
protected  by  this  fortress.   At  its  date  or  character  we  can 
only  guess.   Hereford  is  not  spoken  of  among  the  fortresses 
raised  by  Eadwaxd  the  Elder  and  his  sister  MtheiBsed.    It 

'  So  aQ  the  Chronicles  nnder  793.  '  See  Appendix  AJl. 

*  Ohronn.  Ab.  uid  li^.  and  Fl.  Wig.  1055. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1055.  "  Septem  oanonids  qni  valvas  prindpalis  baBilice 
defenderant  oooiBiB."  Ghron.  Wig.,  without  mentioning  the  number, 
"Forbaemde  [^Ifgar]  )wt  nuere  mynster  [>e  iBthelstaa  bieceop  getim- 
brode,  and  ofidoh  >a  preostas  innaa  >an  mynstre." 

'  "NonnuUii  h  civibus  necatis,  muUisqae  oaptiyatisy"  i^ys  Florence,  but 
the  Worcester  Chronicle,  after  mentioning  the  slaughter  of  the  clergy, 
adds,  "and  manege  >sBrto  eacan;"  while  Abingdon  says,  "aud  Hst  folc 
slogan,  and  sume  onweg  l^ddan." 

*  Hie  Bruty  T^wysogion  plainly  dirtinguishes  the  "gaer,"  or  castle, 
which  was  demolished,  from  the  town,  which  was  burned.  The  castle  was 
doubtless  of  stone,  while  the  booses  of  the  town  would  be  chiefly  of  wood. 
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OHAP.  IX.  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  the  fortress  destroyed  by 
Gruffj^dd  was  a  Norman  castle  raised  by  Ralph.     A  chief 
who  was  so  anxious  to  make  his  people  conform  to  Norman 
ways  of  fighting  would  hardly  linger  behind  his  neigh- 
bour at  Richard's  Castle,  in  at  once  providing  himself  with 
a  dwelling-place^  and  his  capital  with  a  defence^  according 
to  the  latest  continental  patterns.     If  so^  we  may  easily 
forma  picture  of  the  Hereford  of  those  days.   By  the  banks 
of  the  Wye  rose  the  minster,  low  and  massive,  but  crowned 
by  one  or  more  of  those  tall  slender  towers,  in  which  the  rude 
art  of  English  masons  strove  to  reproduce  the  campaniles 
of  Northern  Italy.    Around  the  church  were  gathered  the 
houses  of  the  Bishop,  the  Canons,  the  citizens,  the  last  at 
least  mainly  of  wood.     Over  all  rose  the  square  mass  of 
the  Norman  donjon,  an  ominous  presage  of  the  days  which 
were  soon  to  come.     All,  church,  castle,  houses,  fell  before 
the  wasting  arms  of  ^Ifgar  and  GrufPydd.     They  went 
away  rejoicing  in  their  victory  and  in  the  rich  booty  which 
Deatlis  of   they  carried.     The  blow  seems  to  have  broken  the  hearts 
1055,  and   o{  the  two  Prelates  whose  flock  suffered  so  terribly.     Tre- 
^eh^^'  "^®™  ^^  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  iEthelston  early 
10, 1056.    in  the  year  following.^ 

King  Eadward  was  now  in  his  usual  winter-quarters  at 

Gloucester.    Either  the  time  of  the  Christmas  G«m6t  was 

hastened,  or  the  King,  in  such  an  emei^ncy,  acted  on  his 

own  responsibility.     The  defence  of  the  country  and  the 

chastisement  of  the  rebels  could  no  longer  be  left  in  the 

hands  of  his  incapable  nephew.   The  occasion  called  for  the 

wisest  head  and  the  strongest  arm  in  the  whole  realm. 

Hitfold      Though  his  own  government  had  not  been  touched,  the 

against  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  was  bidden  to  gather  a  force 

^''^''^'       from  all  England,  and  to  attack  the  Welsh  in  their  own 

land.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  brother  was,  as  in  a  later 

war  with  the  same  enemy,  summoned  from  Northumber- 

»  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  and  Fl.  Wig.  1055,  1056. 
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land  to  his  belp.^    Late  as  was  the  season  of  the  year^  chap.  iz. 
Harold  did  not  shrink  from  the  task.^  This  seems  to  have  CompAri- 
been  his  first  experience  of  Welsh  warfare^  and  we  do  not  earlier  and 
knoiw    whether  he   now  adopted  those  special  means  of^*®^^®^ 

^  ^  campaigns. 

adapting  his  operations  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country^ 

iDvliich  he  tried  so  successfully  in  his  later  and  more  famous     1063. 

campaign.    He  then^  as  we  shall  see^  caused  his  soldiers  to 

adopt  the  light  arms  and  loose  array  of  the  Welsh^  and  so 

proved  more  than  a  match  for  them  at  their  own  weapons. 

The  story  seems  rather  to  imply  that  he  did  not  do  so  on 

this  occasion^  and  that  the  later  stroke  of  his  genius  was 

the  result  of  the  lessons  which  he  now  learned.   In  neither 

case  did  a  Welsh  enemy  dare  to  meet  Harold  in  a  pitched 

.  battle^  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  two 

campaigns;  in  the  earlier  one^  the  Welsh  successfully  escaped 

Harold's  pursuit^  while^  in  the  later  one^  they  were  unable  to 

do  so.   Harold  gathered  his  army  at  Gloucester ;  he  passed 

the  Welsh  border^  and  pitched  his  camp  beyond  the  border 

district  of  Straddele.^  But  the  main  point  is  that  Oruffydd 

and  ^Ifgar^  who  had  marched  so  boldly  to  the  conflict 

with    Ralphs    altogether   shrank    from  giving  battle  to 

Harold.  They  escaped  into  South  Wales.   Harold^  finding 

it  vain  to  pursue  such  an  enemy^  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

'  See  Appendix  Y. 

'  Florence,  at  this  point,  eoems  quite  to  boil  over  with  admiration  for 
Harold.  "  Quod  nbi  Regi  innotoit,  de  totft  mox  AngliA  exercitnm  oon- 
gregaii  jnarit,  oai  Glawonue  oongregato  strennam  Duoem  Haroldum  pne- 
fedt,  qni,  devote  jnaaiB  obtemperans,  Griffinnm  et  Algarum  impigrd  inse- 
qaitor,  ac  fines  Walanorum  andacter  ingressns,  ultra  Straddele  castra- 
metatos  est ;  sed  iUi,  quia  virum  fortem  et  bellioosum  ipsum  sciebant,  cum 
•0  oommittere  bellum  non  audentes,  in  Suth-Waliam  fngemnt." 

■  See  Plor.  Wig.  u.  s.  "Straddele"  or  "Stratelei"  (see  Domesday,  187) 
is  a  border  district  reckoned  along  with  Herefordshire  in  Domesday. 
Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  494),  in  a  fine  fit  of  exaggeration,  carries  Harold  as 
f«r  as  Snowdon  ;  *'  Castra  usque  ad  Soaudunam  perduxit."  Mr.  Woodward 
(ffistoiy  of  Wales,  110)  makes  Straddele  to  be  Tstrad-dwyd,  the  southern 
Strathclyde  of  Denbighshire,  but  the  witness  of  Florence  and  Domesday 
seems  decinve. 
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oHAP.  IX.  He  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  that  is  pro- 
bably the  militia  of  the  shiies^  merely  bidding  them  keep 
themselves  in  readiness  to  withstand  the  enemy  in  case  of 
Harold  any  sudden  inroad.^  With  the  rest  of  his  troops,  that 
Heraford.  i^  probably  with  his  own  following,  he  proceeded  to 
take  measures  for  securing  the  important  post  of  Here- 
ford against  future  attacks.  The  castle  had  been  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  church  was  a  ruin,  the  houses  of 
the  townsmen  were  burned.  Harold  set  himself  to  re- 
pair the  mischief,  but  his  notions  of  defending  a  city 
were  different  from  those  of  the  Frenchman  Balph.  The 
first  object  of  the  English  Earl  was  to  secure  the  town 
itself,  not  to  provide  a  stronghold  for  its  governor.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  rebuilt  the  castle,  but  he  at  onoe 
supplied  the  city  itself  with  the  requisite  defences.  So 
\  important  a  border  town  was  no  longer  to  be  left  open  to 

the  incursions  of  every  enemy  or  rebel.  As  a  military 
measure,  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  he  surrounded 
the  town  with  a  ditch  and  a  strong  wall.  This  wall,  in 
its  first  estate,  though  strengthened  by  gates  and  bars, 
seems  to  have  been  itself  merely  a  dyke  of  earth  and 
rough  stones.  But,  before  the  reign  of  Eadward  was  endedj 
^l  Harold,  then  Earl  of  the  shire,  followed  the  example  of 

Eadward  at  Towcester  and  iJSthelstan  at  Exeter,  and  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  a  wall  of  masonry.'    The  wooden 

^  FL  Wig.  1055.  "Majorem  exercitAs  partem  ibi  dimistt,  mandans  eia 
ut  Buia  advenariia,  si  res  exposceret,  Tiriliter  reBiatearent." 

'  I  infer  this  from  a  oomparison  of  the  ChronicleB,  Florence,  and  Domes* 
day.  The  Abingdon Chronide  says,  "And  Handd  Eori  let  dician  Oa  die 
abatan  H^t  port  |>a  hwile."  Florence  says  more  distinctly,  '*Herefordam 
rediens,  vallo  lato  et  alto  illam  dnzit,  portis  et  seris  muniyit."  These 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  the  case,  point  to  a  mere  "Tallom.** 
But  in  Domesday,  179,  we  read  of  there  being  a  "murus  *'  at  Hereford  in 
the  time  of  King  Eadward,  which  seems  to  imply  a  stone  waU.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  Harold  should  throw  up  a  hasty  mound  jiow,  and 
afterwards  make  a  more  elaborate  fortification,  when,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  Hereford  came  under  his  immediate  goyemment.  On  the  waUs  of 
Exeter  and  Towcester  see  vol.  i.  pp.  538,  346. 
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bouses  of  the  citizens  could  soon  be  rebuilt.    Hereford  was   chap.  ix. 

aoon  again  peopled  with  burghers^  both  within  and  without 

the  ^rall^  some  of  them  the  men  of  tl\e  King  and  others 

the  men  of  Earl  Harold.^    The  minster  had  been  burned^ 

but    we  must  remember  how  laxly  that  word  is  often 

taken.     All  its  woodwork^  all  its  fittings  and  ornaments^ 

^were  of  course  destroyed^  the  walls  would  be  blackened 

and  damaged^  but  it  was  capable  of  at  least  temporary 

;  repair^  as  Bishop  ^thelstan  was  buried  in  it  next  year.' 

Under  the  care  of  Earl  Harold^  Hereford  was  again  a  city. 

Meanwhile  iBlfgar  and  GrufPydd  sued  for  peace.     Mes-  Peace  of 
sages  went  to  and  fro,  and  at  last  a  conference  was  held  1^5^  ^^' 
between  them  and  Harold  at  Billingsley  in  Shropshire,  a 
little  west  of  the  Severn.     Harold  was  never  disposed  to 
press  hardly  on  an  enemy,  and  he  may  possibly  have  felt 
that  he  was  himself  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  all  that  had 
hi^penedj  if  he  had  promoted  any  ill-considered  charges 
against  his  rival.     In  fact,  rude   and  ferocious  as  those  General 
times  were  in  many  ways,  the  struggles  of  English  poli-  of  Engliah 
tieal  life  were  then  carried  on  with  much  greater  mildness  ^^^!^^ 
than  they  were  in  many  later  generations.   Blood  was  often 
lightly  shed,  but  it  was  hardly  ever  shed  by  way  of  judicial 
sentence.     A  victorious  party  never  sent  the  vanquished 
leaders  either  to  a  scaffold  or  to  a  dungeon.    Banishment 
was  the  invariable  sentence,  and  banishment  in  those  days 

^  One  bnodred  and  thtee  bui^grhera  held  of  the  Eling,  twenty-Beven  of 
Earl  Harold,  whose  customs  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  King*s  men. 
The  cnstoms  are  detailed  at  great  length.  The  bnrgfaers  were  liable  to 
military  servioe  against  the  Welsh,  and  paid  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  to  the 
King  in  case  of  disobedience  to  the  Sheriff's  summons  for  that  purpose. 
Borne  served  with  horses.  The  Keere  paid  twelve  pounds  to  the  Eling 
and  six  to  Earl  Harold,  that  is  the  EarPs  third  penny.    The  King  had  a 

nnnt,  and  also  the  Bishop.    The  whole  details  are  exceedingly  curious,  and 

I  shall  probably  have  to  refer  to  them  again. 
*  Ghronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  Flor.  Wig.  1056.   "Cujus  corpus  Herefordam 

delatom,  in  eoclesiA  quam  ipse  a  f nndamentis  oonstmxerat,  est  tumulatum.** 

Tet  he  had  the  year  before  said,  "monasterio  quod  .  .  .  JSthelstanus  con- 

■inuerat .  .  .  combusto.*' 
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CHAP.  IX.  commonly  supplied  the  means  of  return.  Thus  when  Omf- 
f jdd  and  JElfgar  sought  for  peace,  it  was  easily  granted  to 
them ;  JSlfgar  was  even  restored  to  the  Earldom  which  he 
had  forfeited.  It  was  probably  thought  that  he  was  less 
dangerous  as  Earl  of  the  East-Angles,  than  as  a  banished 
man  who  could  at  any  time  cause  an  invasion  of  the  country 
from  Wales  or  Ireland.  His  fleet  sailed  to  Chester,  and 
there  awaited  the  pay  which  he  had  promised  the  crews.^ 
Whether  the  payment  was  defrayed  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Herefordshire  we  are  not  told.  ^Ifgar  now  came  to  the 
King,  and  was  formally  restored  to  his  dignity.^    This  was 

Ghris^hfi    ^^^®  ^  *^®  Christmas  Gemot,  in  which  we  may  suppose 

1055-1056.  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Billingsley  were  formally 
confirmed. 

Invuion  of  Peace  with  Gru%dd  was  easily  decreed  in  words,  but 
it  was  not  so  easily  carried  out  in  act.    The  restless  Briton 


JElfgar 
restorad 
to  Mb 
Earldom. 


by  Gruf- 
fjdd  and 
MagnuB. 
1056. 


eagerly  caught  at  any  opportunity  of  carrying  his  ravages 
beyond  the  Saxon  border.  The  Welsh  Annals  here  fill  up  a 
gap  in  our  own,  and  make  the  story  more  intelligible.  With 
the  help  of  a  Scandinavian  chief  whom  it  is  not  easy  to 
identify,  but  who  is  described  as  Magnus  the  son  of 
Harold,*  Gru%dd  make  a  new  incursion  into  Hereford- 
shire. We  may  well  believe  that  the  restoration  and  for- 
tification of  Hereford  was  felt  as  a  thorn  in  his  side.  This 
time  the  defence  of  the  city  and  shire  was  not  left  in  the 


'  Chron.  Ab.  1055.  "And  H^t  BcipliO  gewende  to  Legeceastre,  and  ^r 
abiden  hoora  males  )>e  MM^kt  heom  beh^t."  So  Florence. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicle,  which,  as  well  as  (still  more  strangely)  that 
of  Peterborough,  wholly  leaves  out  Harold's  exploits,  seems  to  record 
./Gl%ar's  restoration  with  some  degree  of  sarcasm ;  "And  ba  >a  hi  hvfdon 
msst  to  yfele  ged<$n,  man  genedde  )»one  ned,  Ivbi  man  .^fgar  Eorl  geinn- 
lagode,  and  ageaf  him  his  eorldom,  and  eaU  >sBt  him  ofgenumen  wsbs.'* 

'  The  Annales  CambrisB  has  "  Magnus  filius  Haraldi  vastavit  regionem 
Anglorum,  auxiliante  Grifino  Bege  Britonum."  The  Brut  gives  him  the 
strange  description,  "Magnus  uab  Heralt,  brenkin  Otrmamch**  which  I  do 
not  understand.  Was  he  jS!l%ar's  Irish  ally,  defrauded  of  his  pay  t  l%e 
entry  the  year  before,  about  waiting  at  Chester,  looks  like  it. 
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hands  of  any  Earl^  fearAil  or  darings  but  fell  to  one  of  the  csap.  ix. 
\7arlike  Prelates  in  whom  that  age  was  so  fertile.     Bishop  D«ath  of 
.^thelstan^  as  I  have  already  said^  died  early  in  the  year  ^^heUtan. 
at  Bosbury,  an  episcopal  lordship  lying  under  the  western  f^^™*^ 
slope  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  ^     His  burial  in  Saint  ^thel- 
berht^s  minster  most  have  been  the  first  great  public  cere- 
mony in  the  restored  city.     In  the  choice  of  a  successor, 
£adward,  or  rather  Harold,  was  actuated  at  least  as  much 
by  military  as  by  ecclesiastical  considerations.     The  see  of  Leo^ar, 
the  venerable  and  pious  iBthelstan  was  filled  by  a  Prelate  of  Her^id. 
whom,  during  a  very  short  career,  we  hear  -only  in  the  ^^^  ^7, 
character  of  a  warrior.     This  was  Leofgar,  a  chaplain  of 
the  EarFs,  whose  warlike  doings  seem  to  have  been  com- 
memorated in  popular  ballads.     He  laid  aside  his  chrism 
and  his  rood,  his  ghostly  weapons,  and  took  to  his  spear 
and  his  sword  and  went  forth  to  the  war  against  GrufiTydd 
the  Welsh  King.^    But  the  warfare  of  this  valiant  church- 
man was  unfortunate.     He  had  not  been  three  months  His  death 
a  Bishop  before  he  was  killed,  and  with  him  his  priests,  as  j^^  ,5 ' 
also  iBlfnoth  the  Sheriff^  and  many  other  good  men.     The  *®5^' 
Chronicler  goes  on  to   complain   bitterly  of  the  heavy 

^  Fl.  Wig.  1056.  ''In  episoopali  yilUl  qusB  vocatur  Bosaabyrig  deoessit.** 
A  fine  thirteenth  century  church  and  some  remains  of  the  episcopal  manor 
still  exist. 

'  The  Abingdon  and  Woroeeter  Chronicles  here  get  poetical;  Peter- 
borough is,  just  here,  strangely  meagre ;  '*  And  man  sette  Leofgar  to  bis- 
cupe ;  Be  waes  Haroldes  Eorles  msBsse-preost ;  se  werede  his  kenepas  on  his 
preosthade,  o09«et  he  wes  biscop.  Se  forlet  his  crisman  and  his  hrode,  his 
gasUican  wsepna,  and  feng  to  his  spere  and  to  his  sweorde  after  his  bisoup- 
hade,  and  swa  f<$r  to  fyrde  ongean  Griffin  )»one  Wyliscan  Cing."  Tet  a 
fighting  Bishop  was  not  so  wonderful  a  thing  in  those  times.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  433.  William  of  Malmesbury,  Grest.  Pout.  163,  makes  some  confusion, 
when  he  says,  ''Leovegar.  Hunc  tempore  Begis  Edwardi  Grifin  Rex 
Walensium  urbe  cremat4  expulit  sede  et  vitA."  And  Roger  of  Wendover 
makes  some  further  confusion  or  other  when  he  writes  (i.  495 },  "Bthel- 
stanus  Herefordensis  pnesul  obiit,  et  Levegarus,  Ducis  Haroldi  capellanus, 
sQcoeesit;  hunc  prasulem,  in  onmi  religione  perfectom,  GriflSnus  Rex 
Walensium,  Herefordensi  civitate  crematft,  peremit." 

'  Was  fiftieth  succeeded  by  Osbem  t   See  p.  346. 
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grievanods  attending  on  a  Welsh  war.     It  is  clear  that 
the  way  had  not  yet  been  found  out  how  really  to  qndl 
the  active  sons  of  the    mountains^  when   their  spiritB 
were  thoroughly  aroused   by  an  able   and  enterprising 
prince  like  Grufl^dd.    The  complaint  does  not  dwell  on 
losses  in  actual  fight^  which  were  probably  comparativdy 
small.     The  Welsh  would  seldom  venture   on  an  aetaal 
battle  with  the  English^  even  when  commanded  by  captains 
very  inferior  to  Harold.    They  would  not  run  such  a  risk, 
except  when  they  were  either  supported  by  Scandinavian 
allies>  or  else  when  they  were  able  to  take  the  Saxons  at  some 
disadvantage.   What  the  Chronicler  paints  is  the  wearing, 
cheerless^  bootless  kind  of  war&re  which  is  carried  on  with 
a  restless  enemy  who  can  never  be  brought  to  a  r^^olar 
battle.     It  is  not  ill  success  in  fighting  that  he  speaks 
of,  but  the  wretchedness  of  endless  marching  and  en- 
campings  and  the  loss  of  men  and  horses^  evidently  by 
weariness  rather  than  by  the  sword.^    The  wisest  heads 
in  the  nation  agreed  that  a  stop  must^  at  any  oost^  be  put 
to  this  state  of  things.     On  the  death  of  Leofgar^  the  see 
of  Hereford  was  committed  to   Bishop  Ealdred^  whose 
energy  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  no  amount  of  burihensi 
ecclesiastioals  military^  or  civil.^     By  the  counsel  of  this 
Prelate,  and  of  the  Earls  Leofric  and  Harold^  the  Welsh 
King  was  reconciled  to  his  English  overlord.^    This  ex- 
pression may  be  only  a  decorous  way  of  attributing  to  the 
King  personally  a  measure  which  was  really  the  act  of  the 

*  ChroD.  Ab.  1056.  "  Eaforfflic  is  to  atellaime  seo  gedreoednee,  and  see 
fare  eall,  and  seo  fyrdnng,  and  )wt  geswinc  and  manna  fyU  and  eac  horsa, 
|»e  eall  Englahere  dreah." 

*  See  above,  pp.  153,  36a,  371.  The  Chronicles  distinctly  say,  "Ealdred 
bisceop  feng  to  )«m  bisceoprioe  )>e  Leo%ar  hnf de."  Florence  rather  softenB 
this  into>  "  AldredoWigomensi  prsesuli,  donee  antistes  constitueretur,  00m- 
missus  est  episcopatos  Herefordensis."  He  kept  it  for  four  years,  holding 
also  the  see  of  Bamsbary  during  part  of  the  time. 

*  Fl.  Wig,  "Idem  episcopns  et  Comites  Leofricns  et  Haroldus  com 
Bege  Badwardo  Wafamomm  Begem  QrifBnnm  pacificaTemnt." 
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three  able  statesmen  who  are  represented  as  intervening  obap.  iz. 
between  him  and  his  dangerous  vassal.  But  Eadward  did 
sometimes  exert  a  will  of  his  own^  and  when  he  did  so,  his 
will  was  often  in  favour  of  more  violent  eourses  than  seemed 
wise  or  just  in  the  eyes  of  his  counsellors.  It  is  quite  possible 
then  that  Eadward  was^  as  he  well  might  be^  strongly 
incensed  against  Gm%dd^  and  that  it  needed  all  the  argu- 
ments of  Leofric  and  Harold^  and  of  Ealdred  so  renowned 
as  a  peacemakers^  to  persuade  the  King  to  come  to  any 
terms  with  one  so  stained  with  treason  and  sacrilege.  And 
undoubtedly^  at  this  distance  of  time^  there  does  seem 
somewhat  of  national  humiliation  in  the  notion  of  making 
peace  with  Gruffjrdd^  after  so  many  invasions  and  so  many 
breaches  of  faith^  on  any  terms  but  those  of  his  complete 
submission.  We  must  take  the  names  of  Harold^  Leofric^  His  oath 
and  Ealdred  as  a  guaranty  that  such  a  course  was  neces-  ^  ^°^'%^- 
sary.  Grrufffrdd  did  indeed  so  far  humble  himself  as  to 
swear  to  be  for  the  future  a  faithful  under- King  to  Ead- 
ward.^ It  would  also  seem  that  the  rebellious  vassal  was 
mulcted  of  a  small  portion  of  his  territories.  Eadward  He  loses 
had^  at  some  earlier  time^  granted  to  Gruffydd  certain  che^re.^'^ 
landsj  seemingly  that  portion  of  the  present  shire  of 
Chester  which  lies  west  of  the  Dee.  These  lands  were 
HOW  forfeited^  and  restored  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and 
other  English  possessors  from  whom  they  had  been 
originally  taken.^  We  know  not  whether  the  grant  was 
an  original  act  of  Eadward^  or  whether  it  was  a  convenient 
legal  confirmation  of  some  irregular  seizure  made  by  the 
Welsh  King.     Gru%dd  was  perhaps  bought  off  in  this 

^  See  ftbove,  p.  86. 

'  Ohron.  Ab.  1056.  "  Bwa  Jwt  Griffin  swor  a^aa  )>et  he  weolde  beon 
Ettdwarde  Kinge  hold  Underkingo  and  nnswidgende.** 

'  Domeeday,  163.  ''Bex  Eadwardns  dedit  Regi  Grifino  totam  terram 
qnn  jacebat  trans  aqnam  qu»  De  yocator.  Sed  poetquam  ipse  Grifin 
forisfeoit  ei,  abstulit  ab  eo  banc  teiram,  et  reddidit  episoopo  de  Oestfe 
[the  see  had  been  moved  thither  before  the  Survey.  See  Will.  Mahns.  Gest. 
Pont.  164  b]  et  omnibus  suis  hominibns  qui  antea  ipsam  tenebant.*'    A 
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CHAP.  UL  way  after  some  of  his  former  incarsionsj  most  likely  at 
1046.     the  moment  of  his  temporary  cooperation  with  Swegen.^ 
If  so^  the  restoration  of  the  alienated  lands  was  now  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  peace.     This  homage  of  Gruffydd^ 
and  this  surrender  of  lands,  remind  us  of  the  homage 
1477-     and  surrender  made,  under  the  like    circnnistancesj  by 
the  last  successor  of  6ru£^dd  to  a  greater  Edward.'  As 
for  the  Welsh  King^s  oath,  it  was  kept  after  the  usual 
fashion,    that    is,    till    another    favourable     opportunity 
occurred  for  breaking  it. 
Cooper*-        One  other  point  may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  this  last 
Harold,      transaction.    That  'is  the  way  in  which  Harold,  Leofric, 
]^^j,   and  Ealdred  are  described  as  acting^  together.      If  this 
f^d.  implies  no  further  cooperation,   it  at  least  implies  that 

these  three  took  the  same  side  in  a  debate  in  the  Witena- 
gem6t.    Yet  Leofric  was  the  father   of  Harold's  rival 
iSlfgar,  and  the  last  time  that  the  names  of  Harold  and 
Ealdred  were  coupled  was  when  Ealdred    was   sent  to 
105 «.      follow  after  Harold  on  his  journey  to   Bristol.     But  now 
all  these  old  grudges  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.    In 
fact  not  one  of  the  three  men  was  likely  to  prolong  a 
grudge  needlessly.    Harold's  policy  was  always  a  policy  of 
conciliation;    if — what  we  can  by  no   means   affirm— his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  outlawry  of  ^Ifgar  was  at  all  of 
another  character,  it  was  the  last  example  in  his  history. 
Ealdred  was  emphatically  the  peace-maker.     He  had  no 
I     \  doubt  long  ago  made  his  own  peace  with  Harold,  and  he 

had  probably  used  his  influence  to  reconcile  him  with  any 

''forisfiRotio''  on  the  part  of  Gru%dd  oan  hardly  refer  to  hia  loss  of  his 
whole  kingdom  in  1063,  and  this  moment  of  recouoiliation  and  homaee 
ig  obviously  the  most  natural  time  for  a  partial  aurrender.  We  have 
here  also  another  eiample  of  church  lands  being  dealt  with  for  Dolitioal 
purposes  in  a  way  which  would  naturally  give  rise  to  those  charffM  f 
sacrilege  against  Hafold  and  others  of  which  I  have  spoken  else  h 
See  Appendix  E. 

'  See  above,  p.  87. 

■  See  the  whole  account  in  W.  Rishanger,  90,  ed.  Riley, 
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with  whom  reconciliation  was  still  needful.  Leofric  bad  chap.  iz. 
often  been  opposed  to  Oodwine^  and  must  have  looked 
with  uncomfortable  feelings  on  his  wonderful  rise.  But 
he  had  never  been  a  bitter  or  violent  enemy;  we  have 
always  found  him  playing  the  part  of  a  mediator  between 
extreme  parties.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  personal  quarrel 
between  him  and  Harold.  He  may  have  thought  him- 
self wronged  in  the  outlawry  of  his  son ;  but  he  could  not 
fail  to  condemn  JElfgBi^s  later  conduct  and  to  approve  that 
of  Harold.  He  must  have  admired  Harold's  energetic 
carriage  in  the  Welsh  campaign  and  in  the  restoration  of 
Hereford.  And  Leofric  doubtless  felt^  whether  MKgar 
felt  or  not|  some  gratitude  to  Harold  for  his  conciliatory 
behaviour  at  Billingsley^  and  for  the  restoration  of  JSlfgar 
to  bis  Earldom.  All  that  we  know  of  the  good  old  Earl 
of  the  Mercians  leads  us  to  look  on  him  as  a  man  who  was 
quite  capable  of  sacrificing  the  interests  and  passions  of 
himself  or  his  family  to  the  general  welfare  of  his  country. 

§  8.  H'om  HaroWsji/rst  Campaign  against  Qruffydd  to  the 
Deaths  of  Leofric  and  Ralph.     1 055- 1 057 . 

A  few  detached  ecclesiastical  events  must  be  mentioned  Hennaim, 
as  happening  in  the  course  of  these  two  years  of  war  with  RamSury, 
GruflFydd.     Tlie  see  of  Wiltshire  or  Bamsbury  *  was,  it  "f^  *^ 
will  be  remembered,  now  held  by  Hermann,  one  of  the  Abbey  of 
Lotharingian  Prelates  who  were  favoured  by  Godwine  and  i^^jy. 
Harold  as   a  sort  of  middle  term  between  Englishmen  '^^^* 
and  Frenchmen.^    This  preferment  was  not,  at  least  in 

'  The  see  was  at  Ramsbury,  but  the  Bishop  is  often  called  **  Episoopus 
WiltoDiensiiim,'*  that  is  "of  the  men  of  TTtZhnucfr."  In  Mercia  and 
Northumberland  the  Kshoprioks  (muoh  like  the  shires,  see  vol.  L  p.  51} 
seem  commonly  to  be  spoken  of  by  the  names  of  the  episcopal  towns ;  in 
^eesex  and  East-Anglia  it  is  as  usual,  or  more  so,  to  use  the  name  of  the 
tribe  or  district.   See  below,  p.  406. 

'  See  above,  pp.  79-81,  and  358. 
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CHAP.  u.  Hermann's  eje&,  a  very  desirable    oxie 

Bamsbury^  unlike  other  cathedral    clxxix^ 
have  been  fomished  with  any  coxxx^slx^^-  ^ 
canons^^  and  the  Bishop  therefore  foiiin^- 
solitary.    The  revenues  also  of  tbe    seo 
which  seems  to  have  pressed  mox^e 
than  it  would  have  done  on  a  xia.t^ive 
Bamsbury,  Hermann  said,  had  been  nati 
and  the  poverty  of  their  ecelesias-fcioal 
eked  out  by  the  bounty  of  Engj^lisj^^    f*  • 
He,  a  stranger,  had  no  means  of  stix>»;>o,,^— 
the  insufficient  revenues  of  his    IBisK^ 
appears,  been  long  looking  fonvajxl    tvo 
manner  of  the  time,  a  second  BisHorn-i 
Leofric  had  united  Crediton  and  Sadxxt^  C 
hoped  to  unite  Bamsbury  and     SKe  1> 
vacancy  should  occur  in  the  latte 
mission  with  which  he  had  beexx 
high  in  royal  £Eivour,  and  the  Ladjr 
fore  promised  to  use  her  influeace 
the  wished  for  ppportunity  shoulcj 
means  of  increasing  the  episcopal 
presented  itself.     The  Abbot  of    Jj^^. 
Though  the  monasteries  had  not  ye-fc 
sure  of  exemption  firom  episcopal 
that  the  Bishops  had  already  begi:i^  f^^^ 
on  those  heads  of  great  monastic  liotxse 


oii    hx 


^f    e\^^  \s^^i^  Qt 

oil  a  «ttwiga 

^^  the  coimtiy. 
Ne  M  been 

-fooAto  except 
5t«    He  Juid,  it 
xiexing,  after  tbe 
to  hie  own.    As 
-'^s,  flermann 
xrme,    whenever  a 
Hermami,  as  the 
8how8,3  stood 
th  had  long  be- 
betalf,  whenever 
But  another 
4d{  Bamsbury  now 
^fibury  waa  dead. 
53,^  their  full  mea- 

%^  we  may  be  sure 
•ok  with  jealousy 
■  10  had  gradually 


'  Will.  Malm.  Geet.  Pont.  ap.  Soriptt.  p.  ;ee<i 
tudini,  Tel  potiuB  eupiditati,  quum  non  Bi^fficere^: 
apud    Bamesberiam  nee  derieorum   oonvei^tu 
erat."  ^ 

'  lb.  *' AnteoeasoresBuofl  indigenas  fliiaae  ;  ^^ 
compendio  vitam  quo  sustentet  habere.** 

'  See  above,  p.  115. 

*  Will.  Malms,  u.  a.    "  EpiBoopum  Sehireb 
patum  sao  uniendum  antiqiiiB  Bdgiths  Regii^^ 


«  ^na  aaimi  magni- 
aoguftia^  quoniam 
quo  «iisteiitai«tu|. 


mam  mil/oparetntuin 


•  •  • 
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grown  up  into  rival  Prelates  within  their  own  dioceses.  otuF.ix. 
Hermann  at  Ramsbury  felt  towards  the  Abbey  of  Malmes- 
buiy^  as  in  after  days  his  countryman  Savaric  at  Wells  felt 
towards  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.^  Here  was  a  good 
opportunity  at  once  for  raising  his  Bishoprick  to  a  proper 
standard  of  temporal  income  and  for  getting  rid  of  a  rival 
who  was  doubtless  a  thorn  in  his  side.  He  would  forsake 
Ramsbury,  with  its  poor  income  and  lack  of  clerks,  a'tid  fix 
his  episcopal  throne  in  the  rich  and  fiunous  minster  which 
boasted  of  the  burying-place  of  iBthelstan.^  He  laid  his 
scheme  before  the  King,  who  approved  of  it;  he  went 
away  from  the  royal  presence  already  in  expectation  Bishop 
of  Malmesbury.  But  two  parties  interested  in  the  matter 
bad  not  been  consulted,  the  monks  of  Malmesbury  and  the 
Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  The  monks  were  certain  to  feel 
the  utmost  repugnance  to  any  such  union.  They  might  Balji;feion  of 
reasonably  fear  that  the  Lotharingian  Prelate  might  seek  ^^d 
to  reconstruct  the  foundation  of  his  newly  made  cathedral  ^<^^ 
church  according  to  the  canonical  pattern  of  his  own 
country.  The  rule  of  Chrodegang,  which,  to  the  Canons 
of  Wells  and  Exeter,^  seemed  to  be  an  insufferable  approach 
to  monastic  austerity,  would  seem  to  the  monks  of  Malmes- 
bury to  be  a  no  less  insufferable  approach  to  secular  laxity. 
Or,  even  if  the  Bishop  allowed  the  church  to  retain  its 
ancient  monastic  constitution,  ihe  monks  would  have  no 
desire  for  any  such  close  connexion  with  the  Bishoprick. 

^  On  the  hiatoty  of  Savario  and  lu8  deeigns  on  Olastonbury,  boo  the 
History  of  Adam  of  Domenham  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  578,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green  and  Profeesor  Stubbs  in  the  SomersetBhire  Archoologioal  Prooeed- 
ings  for  1863,  pp.  39-41. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1055.  "  Offensus  quia  ei  sedem  episcopalem  transferre  de  vilU 
qu8B  Reamneflbyrig  didtur  ad  abbatiam  MahneabyrienBem  Bex  nollet  oon- 
cedere.**  There  is  nothing  in  this  short  notice  inconsistent  with  the  fuller 
account  given  by  William  of  Hahnesbory. 

'  I  have  spoken  above  (p.  84)  of  the  changes  made  by  Leofiric  at  £zeter« 
and  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  my  next  Chapter  of  the  like  changes  made  by 
Gisa  at  Wells. 
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CHAP.  IX.  They  doubtless^  as  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  did  after- 
wards^ greatly  preferred  a  separate  Abbot  of  their  own. 
The  monks  of  Malmesbury  therefore  betook  themselves  to 
'  the  common  helper  of  the  oppressed,  and  kid  their  griev- 
ances at  the  feet  of  Earl  Harold.^  As  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  all  men,  monks  and  otherwise^  within  his  Earldom^ 
Harold  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  King.  Within  three 
days  aftier  the  original  concession  to  Hermann^'  before  any 
formal  step  had  been  taken  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  Abbey/  the  grant  was  revoked^  and  the  church  of 
Malmesbury  was  allowed  to  retain  its  ancient  constitution.^ 

Manifest         The  speed  with  which   this  business   was  dispatched 

action  of 

the  Witan.  shows  that  it  must  have  been  transacted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Witan  held  at  no  great  distance  from  Malmesbury. 
Such  a  change  as  the  transfer  of  a  Bishop's  see  from  one 
church  to  another  could  certainly  not  have  been  made  or 
contemplated  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  And  for 
the  monks  to  hear  the  news^  to  debate^  to  obtain  Harold's 
help^  and  for  Harold  to  plead  for  them^  within  three  days^ 
shows  that  the  whole  took  place  while  the  Witan  were 
actually  in  session.  Of  the  places  where  Gemots  were 
usually  held  the  nearest  to  Malmesbury  is  Gloucester^ 
the  usual  scene  of  the  Christmas  Assembly.  The  monks^ 
or  enough  of  them  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  house^  xxiay 

'  Will.  Malms.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  142.  "EzoeHentiB  prudentis  monachi, 
andito  quid  in  curi&  actum,  quid  justitis  eurreptum  eeset,  ad  Gomitem 
Godwinum  ejusquefiHum  summA  oeleritate  contendunt."  William  is  here 
mistaken  in  mentioning  Godwine,  who  of  course  was  dead.  The  stoiy 
cannot  be  removed  to  a  time  before  Godwine's  death,  as  it  is  fixed  to 
1055  by  the  witness  of  Florence. 

'  lb.  "Id  Bex  pro  simplioitate,  cui  pronior  quam  prudentise  semper 
erat,  legitime  oonoedendum  ratu^,  tertio  abhinc  die  dissoluit.** 

'  lb.   "  Antequam  Hermannus  in  re  yel  saisitione  inviscaretor." 

^  lb.  "  lUi  [Godwine  and  Harold,  or,  more  truly,  Harold  only],  rei  indignil 
noyitate  permoti,  Regem  adeunt,  et  k  sententiA  deducimt ;  facile  id  fuit 
viris  summis  ampE8sim&  auctoritate  prteditis,  quibus  et  caussaa  rectitude, 
et  Regis  facUitas  sufllragaretur.  Ita  Hermannus^  necdum  plan^  initiatns, 
expulsus  est." 
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perhaps  themselves  have  been  present  there^  and  may  ghaf.  ix. 
have  determined  on  their  eonrse  without  going  home  to 
Mahnesbuiy.  But  the  distance  between  Malmesbury  and 
Gloucester  is  not  too  great  to  have  allowed  the  business, 
in  a  moment  of  such  emergency^  to  have  been  discussed 
within  the  three  days^  both  in  the  Oemdt  at  Gloucester 
and  in  the  chapter-house  at  Malmesbury.  One  can  hardly 
doubt  that  this  affair  took  place  in  the  Christmas  Gemdt  in  GhristmM, 
which  the  Peace  of  Billingsley  was  confirmed  and  iElfgar 
reinstated  in  his  Earldom. 

The  part  played  by  Harold  in  this  matter  should  also  Harold's 
be  noticed.  Harold  was  no  special  lover  of  monks ;  the  the  matter, 
ehief  objects  of  his  own  more  discerning  bounty  were  the 
secular  clergy.  But  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  monastic 
orders;  he  had^  as  we  have  seen  in  more  than  one 
case^  approved  and  suggested  the  favours  shown  to  them 
by  others;  he  had  even,  once  at  least,  appeared  as  a 
monastic  benefactor  himself.^  And,  at  any  rate,  monks 
or  no  monks,  the  brethren  of  Malmesbury  were  a  society 
of  Englishmen,  who  were  threatened  with  the  violation 
of  an  ancient  right  through  what  clearly  was  a  piece  of 
somewhat  hasty  legislation.  To  step  in  on  their  behalf 
was  an  act  in  no  way  unworthy  of  the  great  Earl,  and  it 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  his  usual  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory policy. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  curious.    Hermann,  dis-  Hermann 
pleased  at  being  thus  balked  when  he  thought  himself  monk  at 
so  near  success,  gave  up,  or  at  least  forsook,  his  Bishoprick,  q^^^ 
crossed  the  sea,  and  assumed  the  monastic  habit  in  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer.^    But  the  fire  so  suddenly 

^  See  above,  p.  44. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1055.  "  Epiacopatnm  dimisit,  manque  transfiretato,  apud 
Sanctum  Bertinum  monachicum  habitum  susoepit,  ibique  in  ipso  monaa- 
terio  tribuB  annis  maosit."  @aint  Omer,  it  musl  be  rememberod,  was  at 
this  time  Flemish,  and  Flanders,  and  lands  south  of  Flanders,  were  still 
largely  Teuton^. 
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OHAP.  IX.  kindled  soon  bnmed  oat ;  Hermann  chafed  under  the  fetters 
of  monastic  discipline^  and  wished  to  be  again  in  the  world.^ 
After  three  years^  his  earlier  scheme  once  more  presented 
itself  to  his  mind^  when  the  see  of  Sherborne  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  iE!lfwold.  He  returned  to 
England^  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  the  King^  and  found 
no  opposition  from  the  Earl.^  No  appointment  to  Bamsbury 
had  been  made  during  Hermann's  absence ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  diocese  was  entrusted  to  the  inde&tigable 
Bishop  Ealdred^  who  thus  had  the  care  of  three  dioceses^ 
Worcester^  Hereford^  and  Ramsbury.^  Perhaps  Hermann 
was  looked  on  as  still  being  Bishop^  and  the  promise  of 
the  Lady  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Ramsbuiy 
and  Sherborne  was  held  to  be  still  binding.  At  all  events^ 
on  Hermann's  return^  Ealdred  gave  up  Bomsbury^  and 
Hermann  became  Bishop  of  the  united  Sees.     He  held 

Died  1078.  them  for  twenty  years  longer;  he  survived  the  Conquest 
twelve  yearsj^  and  he  lived  to  merge  the  old  diocesan 
names  of  Bamsbury  and  Sherborne  in  one  drawn  from 
an  altogether  new  seat  of  episcopal  authority^  the  waterless 
hill  of  the  elder  Salisbury.^ 

'  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Soriptt.  p.  Bed.  143)  makes  himself  merry 
over  the  grieyanoes  of  a  Bishop  who  had  turned  monk  in  a  momentaiy  fit  of 
pique ;  "  Sed  ut  fer^  fit  talibus,  repentino  illo  impetu  relligionis  frigesoente, 
indies  in  Angliam  reditum  meditabatur.  Figebat  [Pigebatfj  hominem 
asBuetum  obsequiis,  innutritum  delidis,  oarere  delinimentis  qu89  ab  inennte 
faerat  expertus  atate.** 

'  William,  strangely  confounding  his  dates,  &ncies  that  Godwine  died 
during  Hermann's  absence  at  Saint  Omer,  and  that  Hermann  was  more 
likely  to  gain  his  point  alter  Godwine's  death.  He  k  foUowed  by  R. 
Higden,  XY  Scriptt.  ii.  181,  the  passage  so  oddly  perverted  by  Thierry. 
See  above,  p.  345.  »  See  Flor,  Wig.  1058. 

*  William  of  Mslmesbury  continues  to  jeer  at  him  to  the  last ;  '' Accepit 
ergo  Hermamius  Sdurebumensem  episcopatum  integrum  onm  tribus  pagis, 
Edwardo  Bege  dante,  vivacitateq;ue  snft  datoris  attnos  traascendens  ad 
Williehni  tempora  duravit.**  The  three  '*pagi"  are  the  three  shires  of 
which  the  united. diocese  was  formed,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshiro. 
So  the  Abingdon  Chronicler  recording  his  death  in  1078  ;  '*  Se  wns  Bisoop 
on  Beamicscire  and  on  Wiltunscire  and  on  Dorsietan."  Of.  note  on 
p.  401.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  549.   Will.  Malms,  u.  s. 
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The  year  of  Bishop  Leofgar's  unlucky  attempt  to  win  chap.  ix. 
fiune  as  a  warrior  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Earl  Odda^  -^^  O^^ 

the  Kin^s  kinsman.     He  had  been  set  over  the  western -^^"9"*  3 '• 

.  .  .         .       >^5^- 

parts  of  Oodwine's  Earldom  during  the  year  of  his  banish- 
ment^^ and  since  his  return  he  had  probably  held^  under 
the  superiority  of  Leofric,  the  Earldom  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  old  land  of  the  Hwiccas.^    His  unpatriotic 
conduct  in  those  times  seems,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our 
most  patriotic  chroniclers,  to  have  been  fully  atoned  for  by 
his  personal  virtues  and  by  the  favour  which  he  showed  to 
monasteries.     He  is  accordingly  sent  out  of  the  world  with 
a  splendid  panegyric.^     Before  his  death  he  was  admitted 
a   monk  by  his  diocesan  Ealdred,^  who  might  thus,  by 
bringing  so  goodly  a  sheep  into  the  monastic  fold,  atone 
for  having  himself  forsaken  the  cloister  for  the  cares  of 
government  aud  warfare^   He  died  at  Deerhurst,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  minster  of  his  own  building,  but  his  own 
burial-place  was  at  Pershore,^  another  of  the  many  Abbeys 
of  a  land  which,  next  to  the  eastern  fens,  was  the  richest 
district  of  Ensfland  in  monasteries  of  early  date.     In  the  ^Sithelric, 
course  of  the  same  year,  ^thelric.  Bishop  of  Durham,  Durham 
the  successor  of  the  simoniacal  Eadred,®  resigned  his  see  ^^j^^^  ' 
and  became  again  a  monk  at  Peterborough,  in  which  ^u/ 

'  See  above,  p.  i6o.  *  '  See  Appendix  G. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1056.  "  Eoolesiarain  amator,  panpemm  recreator,  yiduannn 
et  pupillonun  defensor,  oppreasomm  subventor,  virginitatis  cuatoe,  oomes 
AgelwinixB,  id  est  Odda."  Gf.  above,  p.  161. 

*  lb.  "Ab  Aldredo  Wigomensi  episoopo,  ante  sumn  obitiim,monachi2atn8.** 
So  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1056.   "  He  wsbs  to  mnneoe  gehadod  »r  his  ende.** 

'  Flor.  Wig.  n.  s.  "  Apud  Deorhyrste  decessit,  sed  in  monasterio  Perso- 
rensi  honorific^  sepnltus  qniescit.'*  So  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  "  His  lie  WS 
on  Persooran.*'  His  brother  .^3fric,  for  whose  sonl  Deerhurst  church  was 
bnilt  (see  above,  p.  161),  who  died  in  1053  (Fl.  Wig.  in  anno),  also  died  at 
Deerhurst  and  was  buried  at  Pershore. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  588.  According  to  the  Worcester  Chronicle  under  the 
years  1041  and  1073,  and  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  loj^r 
•Athelric  was  consecrated  to  York,  and  was  ui^justly  deprived  of  the  metro- 
politan see  (hit  wies  mid  unrihte  him  ofgenumon),  on  which  he  took 
Durham.      Hugo   Candidus,   the  Peterborough   writer  (ap.  Sparke,  46), 
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oHAP.  IX.'  monastery  he  had  spent  his  youth.^     He  was^  throngh  the 

^•j        influence   of  Tostig,*    sncceeded    in    his    Bishoprick    by 

io7>-]        his  brother  alike  in  the  flesh  and  in  monastic  profession, 

^thelwine  ^thelwine,    another    monk    of   the    Golden    Borotigh.^ 

■q^!JJi,  Both  brothers  survived  the  Norman  Conquest,   and  we 

shall  see  each  of  them,  alike  on  the  throne  of  Durham 

and  in  the  cloister  of  Peterborough,  become  victims  of 

the  watchftd  jealousy  of  the  Norman  Conqueror. 


Eadward 

^theUng 

arriyes 

from 

Hangary. 

1057. 


■1 


!  i 


The  next  year  is  conspicuously  a  year  of  deaths,  and 
a  year  of  deaths  which  afiected  the  state  of  England  far 
more  sensibly  than  the  deaths  of  Earl  Odda  and  Bishop 
^thelric.  The  first  recorded  event  of  the  year  is  the 
arrival  of  the  ^theling  Eadward  from  Hungary.*^     The 

attributes  liis  loss  of  the  eee  of  York  to  the  natural  dislike  of  the  seculars 
to  a  monk  ;  ''fiMsientibas  qoibusdam  ex  oanonicis  yel  ex  clericis,  quia  pen^ 
naturale  est  eis  semper  invidere  monachis,  quia  monachus  erat,  nolneront 
pati  eum  ardhiepisoopum  esse.*'  But  what  vaoaacy  was  t^ere  at  York  in 
X041  or  104a  t  Hugh  is  loud  in  his  praise,  but  Simeonr  of  I>urhain  (Hist. 
Bun.  Eool.  iii.  9,  X  Sciiptt.  34)  has  much  to  say  against  him,  charging  him 
with  robbing  his  churoh.  In  t^e  third  year  of  his  episcopate  he  was  drivea 
out,  but  was  restored  by  Earl  Siward,  on  the  receipt  of  a  bribe  (noiunere 
oblato).  Digging  at  Cheeter-le-street  to  build  a  stone  church  on  the  site 
of  the  old  wooden  one,  he  found  a  treasure,  which  he  spent  in  building 
churches  and  repairing  roads  near  Peterborough. 

1  Flor.  Wig.  and  Chronn.  Wig.  1079.   Petrib.  1075.   Sim.  Dun.  a.  s. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  u.  s. 

*  These  two  brother  mon&B  and  Bishops  remind  one  of  the  opening  of  the 

'  ''  Ku,  bro])eiT  Wallterr,  bro>6rr  min 

AiBflerr  )>e  flsBshess  kinde  ; 
And  bro)>err  min  i  Grisstenndom 

purrh  fuUuhht  and  >urrh  troww))e  ; 
And  bro>err  min  i  GkKless  hus 
3et  o  )>e  jqride  wise." 
^tiielwine^  according  to  Simeon,  had  administered  the  Bishoprick   of 
Durham  under  his  brother. 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  and  Petrib.  1059.     The  former  breaks  o%t  into  songy 
and  gives  us  good  authority  for  the  surname  of  Ironside ; 

"Se  wns  Eadwerdee  Irensid  wks  geclypod 

BroVor  sunu  kynges  For  his  snellscipe.*' 

Eadmund  cing* 

Florence    says,    "Ut  ei  mand4rat  suus   patruus    Rex    Eadwardus,   de 
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mission  of  Ealdred  had  not  &iled  through  the  death  of  chap.  ix. 
the  great  prince  to  whom  he  was  sent,^  andj  three  years  [Death  of 
after  the  reception  of  the  English  Bishop  at  Koln^  ^^^ror  Heiu^. 
English  ^theling^  if  English  we  may  call  him^  set  foot  ^^S^-^ 
on  the  shores  from  which  he  had  been  sent  into  banish- 
ment as  a  helpless  babe.^   He  now,  at  the  age  of  forty-cme, 
came  for  the  first  time  to  his  native  country,  and  he  came 
in  a   character  as  nearly   approaching   to  that  of  heir 
presumptive  to  the  English  Crown  as  the  laws  of  our 
elective  monarchy  allowed.    He  came  with  his  foreign  wife  Prospects 
and  his  children  of  foreign  birth.     And  it  can  hardly  fail  cession  to 
but  that  he  was  himself,  in  speech  and  habits,  as  foreign  as  *^®  Crown. 
the  Norman  favourites  of  Eadward,  more  foreign  than  the 
men  of  kindred  tongue  whom  Oodwine  and  Harold  were 
glad  to  encourage  in  opposition    to  them.^      The  suc- 
cession of  such  a  prince,  even  less  of  an  Englishman  than 
the  reigning  King,  promised  but  little  good  to  the  King- 
dom.    Still  the  succession  of  the  iSItheling  would  have 
had  one  great  advantage.     It  was  hardly  possible  that  the 
claims  of  William  could  be  successfully  pressed  against 
him.    A  supposed  promise  of  King  Eadward  in  William's 
favour  could  hardly   be  maintained  in   the   teeth   of  a 
bequest  and  an  election  in  favour  of  an  Englishman  of 
royal  birth  and  mature  years,  against  whom  William  could 
have  no  personal  complaint  whatever.    Incomparably  in- 
ferior afi  Eadward  doubtless  was  to  Harold  in  every  personal 
qualification,  his  succession  could  never  have  given  William 

UngarUt  .  .  Angliam  Tenit.  Decreverat  enim  Rex  ilium  post  se  regni 
hnredem  constituere." 

^  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  third  is  recorded  in  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle  under  Z056,  under  the  name  of  Conat  that  is,  of  course,  Conrad. 
The  mistake  in  the  name  is  odd,  but  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
Mr.  Thorpe's  strange  conjecture,  A.  S.  Chronidee,  ii.  p.  159.  The  Peter^ 
borough  Chronicle  has  a  Latin  entry  with  the  true  name  "Henricus.** 

•  See  vol.  L  pp.  445,  455. 

'  The  Tongues  most  familiar  to  Eadward  would  naturally  be  Magyar 
and  ITi^^-Dutch. 
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the  opportunities  which  were  afterwards  given  him  by  the 
accession  of  Harold.  Eadward  could  not  have  been  held 
up  as  an  usurper^  a  perjurer^  a  man  faithless  to  his  lord, 
nor,  had  he  been  the  opponent,  could  the  superstitions  of 
the  time  have  been  appealed  to  to  avenge  the  fancied  insult 
offered  to  the  relics  of  the  Norman  saints.  We  can  thus 
fully  understand  why  an  English  poet,  clearly  writing  by 
the  light  of  later  experience,  laments  the  death  of  the 
^theling  as  the  cause  of  all  the  woes  which  came  upon  this 
poor  nation.^  Even  at  the  time,  when  men's  eyes  were  not 
yet  so  fiilly  opened,  we  may  be  sure  that  England  rejoiced 
in  his  coming,  and  bitterly  lamented  his  speedy  removal. 
The  son  of  the  hero  Ironside,  the  last  adult  male  of  the 
royal  line,  must,  whatever  were  his  personal  qualities,  have 
attracted  to  himself  an  interest  which  was  not  purely 
sentimental. 

The  ^theling  then  came  to  England ;  but  he  never  saw 
his  namesake  the  Kins'.  He  died  almost  immediately 
afterwards  in  London,"  L  was  buried  with  his  grandfather 
^thelred  in  Saint  Paul's  minster.  Why  he  was  shut  out 
from  the  royal  presence  was  unknown  then  as  well  as  now.^ 
The  fact  that  his  exclusion  was  commented  on  at  the  time 
might  seem  to  forbid,  and  yet  perhaps  it  does  not  wholly 
forbid,  the  simplest  explanation  of  all,  that  he  was  ill  at 
the  time  of  his  landing,  and  that  the  illness  which  caused 


*  Ghron.  Ab.  1057  ; 

"  Wila  J>8et  wns  hreowUc  n9 
And  hearmlic 
EaOre  )>i8sere  |>eode, 
p»t  he  swa  ra0e 

■  Ghron.  Petrib.  1057.    "Her  . 


Hislif  geendade, 
pffis  )>e  he  to  Englalande  c6m  ; 
For  unsesfldlhtSe 
pissere  eannan  ^eode.** 
com  .Edward  seOeling,  Eadmnndes 


sunn  cynges,  hider  to  laiide»  and  sona  )>e8  gefor."  So  Florenoe  ;  "  £!z  quo 
Tenit  parvo  post  tempore  vitft  deoessit  Lnndonus." 
*  The  song  in  the  Abingdon  Chioniole  says ; 

"  Ne  wiston  we  )?8Bt  he  ne  moste 

For  hwylcan  intingan  His  meges  Eadwardes 

^ct  gediSn  wearV,  Cynges  gesedn/' 
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his  death  also  hindered  his  pTesentation  to  his  uncle.    If  ohap.  ix. 
the  exclusion  had  a  political  object^  to  what  party  onght 
we  to   attribute  it  ?    A  distinguished  modem  writer  at-  not  likaly 
tributes  it^  though  not  very  confidently,  to  the  partizans  to  Harold, 
of  Harold.^    But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Harold  as  yet 
aspired    to  the  throne;   it  is  far  more  probable  that  it 
was   the   death  of  the  last  adult  ^theling  which  first 
sug^g^sted  to  Harold  and  his  friends  the  possibility  of  the 
succession  of  a  King  not  of  the  royal  house.     Because 
Harold  did  in  the  end  succeed  Eadward^  we  must  beware 
of  supposing  that  his  succession  had  been  looked  forward 
to  during  the  whole  reign  of  Eadward.    There  must  have 
been  some  moment  when  the  daring  thought — for  a  daring 
thought  it  was — of  aspiring  to  a  royal  crown  first  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  Harold  or  of  those  to  whom 
Harold  hearkened.     And  no  moment  seems  so  clearly 
marked  out  for  that  purpose  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  as  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  ^theling.     If 
Harold  had  wished  to  thwart  a  design  of  King  Eadward's 
in  favour  of  his  nephew^  he  would  hardly  have  waited  for 
his  landing  in  England  to  practise  his  devices.     He  would 
rather  have  laboured  to  hinder  Ealdred's  mission  in  the 
first  instance,  or  to  render  it  abortive^  in  some  way  or 
other^  during  the  long  period  over  which  the  negotia- 
tion was  spread.     If  the  exclusion  of  the  Mthehng  from  but  rather 
his  uncle's  presence  was  really  owing  to  the  machina-  Nonnan 
tions  of  any  political  party,  there  is  another  party  q^^  courtiers, 
which  the  charge  may  fall  with  far  greater  probability. 
There  was  another  possible  successor  who  had  far  more  to 
fear  from  the  good  will  of  the  King  towards  the  jEtheling 


^  Li^ypenberg,  P*  5^7  (ii.  ^59  Thorpe) ;  "Dooh  ehe  er  nooh  seinen  kSnig- 
lichen  Oheim  erbliokte,  von  dessen  Augen  eine  ihm  ungliiurtige  Partei, 
▼ermuthlich  Earl  Harolds,  des  nachherigen  Konigs,  Freunde,  ihn  fern  zn 
halten  wnsste,  starb  er  pldtzlich  zu  London/*  He  goes  on  however  distinctlj 
to  absolve  Harold  from  all  share  in  his  death. 
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than  Harold  had.  Whether  Harold  had  begun  to  aspire 
to  the  Crown  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
William  had^  and  William  was  still  by  no  means  with- 
out influence  at  the  English  Court.  There  were  still 
Normans  about  Eadward,  Bishop  William  of  London, 
Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc^  Hugolin  the  Treasurer,  and 
others  whom  Godwine  or  Harold  had,  perhaps  unwisely, 
exempted  from  the  general  proscription.  To  exclude — 
by  some  underhand  means,  if  at  all — ^a  prince  of  the  blood 
from  the  presence  of  his  uncle  and  sovereign,  sounds  much 
more  like  the  act  of  a  party  of  this  kind,  than  the  act  of  a 
man  whom  both  o£Sce  and  character  made  the  first  man  in 
the  realm.  The  thing,  if  done  at  all,  was  clearly  some 
wretched  court  intrigue,  the  fitting  work  of  a  foreig^i 
faction.  The  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  had  his  interests 
been  concerned  in  the  matter,  would  have  set  about  hinder- 
ing the  ^theling's  succession  in  quite  another  way.  Bat 
after  all,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  fact  that  the  two 
Eadwards  never  met  was  not  owing  either  to  the  partizans 
of  Harold  or  to  the  partizans  of  William,  but  that  it  was 
simply  the  natural  result  of  the  illness  of  which  thie 
^theling  presently  died. 

Another^  and  a  far  worse,  insinuation  against  the  great 
Earl  hardly  needs  to  be  refuted.  Among  all  the  calumnies 
with  which,  for  eight  hundred  years,  the  name  of  Harold 
has  been  loaded,  there  is  one  whose  suggestion  has  been 
reserved  for  our  own  times.  Norman  enemies  have  dis- 
torted every  action  of  his  life ;  they  have  misrepresented 
every  circumstance  of  his  position;  they  have  charged  him 
with  crimes  which  he  never  committed ;  they  have  looked 
at  all  his  acts  through  such  a  mist  of  prejudice  that  the 
victory  of  Stamfordbridge  is  changed  under  their  hands 
into  a  wicked  fratricide.^    But  no  writer  of  his  own  time,  or 

*  See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  36.    Ord.  Vit.  500  C.    Still  more  strongly,  Guy  of 
Amiens  (129  et  seqq.)  and  Liber  de  Hydll,  p.  293. 
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of  any  time  before  our  own^  has  ever  ventured  to  insinuate  chap.  ix. 
that  Earl  Harold  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  the  ^theling 
Sad^vard.     That  uncharitable  surmise  was  reserved  for  an 
illustrious  writer  of  our  own  time^  in  whom  depreciation  of 
the  whole  House  of  Godwine  had  become  a  sort  of  passion.^ 
It   is  enough  to  say  that^  had  there  been  the   faintest 
ground  for  such  an  accusation^  had  the  idea  ever  entered 
into   the  mind  of  any  man  of  Harold's  own  age,^  some 
Norman  slanderer  or  other  would  have  been  delighted  to 
seize  upon  it.^     Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  charge  any 
man  with  having  secretly  made  away  with  another  man  by 
whose  death  he  profits^  and  the  charge  is  one  which^  as  it 
is  easy  to  bring,  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  disprove.     For 
that  yery  reason,  it  is  a  charge  on  which  the  historian 
always  looks  with  great  suspicion,  even  when  it  is  known 
to  have  been  brought  at  the  time  and  to  have  been  cur- 
rently believed  at  the  time.    The  general  infsuny  of  Eadric 
is  fully  established,  but  we  need  npt  believe  in  every  one 
of  th^  secret  murders  which  rumour  charged  him  with 
having  committed  or  instigated.    Still  less  need  we  believe 
the  tales  which  charge  the  Great  William  with  having 
more  than  once  stooped  to  the  trade  of  a  secret  poisoner.^ 

^  Palgraye,Hi8t.Ang.Saz.352.  "He  was  buried  in  St. Paurs  Cathedral; 
and  sad  and  rathfol  [rueful  ?J  were  the  forebodings  of  the  English,  when 
they  saw  him  borne  to  his  grave. — Harold  gained  ezoeedingly  by  this 
event.  Did  the  Atheling  die  a  nataral  death  T — ^The  lamentations  of  the 
.  chroniclers  seem  to  imply  more  than  meets  the  ear."  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson 
(Hist,  of  Eng.  in  the  Eiurly  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  244)  does  not  scruple  to 
repeat  the  insinuation. 

'  Unless  indeed  some  tradition  of  the  sort  had  found  its  way  into  the 
confused  mind  of  Sazo  (p*  203),  when  he  made  Harold  murder  King 
Eodward  ?  He  may  have  been  tbiDking  of  Eadward  the  atheling,  or  he 
may  have  been  writing  purely  at  random. 

'  This  is  weU  put  by  Lappenberg  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  411. 

*  William  was  charged  with  poisoning  Conan  of  Britanny  (Will.  Gem. 
^^*  33)»  ^^^  ^o  Walter  of  Mantes  (Eadward's  nephew),  and  his  wife 
Biota  (Ord.  Yit.  534  B).  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  these  matters  in  their 
proper  place. 
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CHAP.  IX.  When  we  think  how  easy  the  chaige  is  to  brings  and  hov 
recklessly  it  has  been  brought  at  all  times,  the  mere  id 
that  no  such  charge  was  ever  brought  against  Harold  dos 
in  truth  redound  greatly  to  his  honour.  Calumny  iIkK 
instinctively  shrank  from  laying  such  a  crime  to  Hkt 
charge  of  such  a  man.  William  was,  as  I  believe,  a 
guiltless  of  any  such  baseness  as  Harold  himself.  Bat 
the  charge  did  not  seem  wholly  inconsistent  wiHi  tk 
crafty  and  tortuous  policy  of  the  Norman  Duke.  Tbit 
West-Saxon  Earl,  ambitious  no  doubt  and  impetaoos,  bA 
ever  frank,  generous,  and  condliatory,  was  at  onoe  felt  to 
be  incapable  of  such  a  deed. 


Bishop  of 

Selaey, 

diet. 

^thelrio 

BUGceeds. 

105  7- 

Death  of 
EarlLeof- 
rio. 

August  31, 
1057. 


Hree  other  deaths  followed  among  the  great  men  of  tbe 
land,  two  of  which  were  of  no  small  political  importance. 
It  was  not  of  any  special  moment,  as  far  as  we  know,  when 
Heaca,  Bishop  of  Selsey  or  of  the  South-Saxons,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  ^thelric,  a  monk  of  Christ  Church.^  It 
was  quite  another  matter  when  the  great  Earl  of  the  Mer- 
cians, so  long  the  honoured  mediator  between  opposingr 
races  and  opposing  interests,  died  in  a  good  old  age  in  his 
own  house  at  Bromley  in  Staffordshire.'  Of  all  the  ehurehe? 
and  monasteries  which  had  been  enriched  and  adorned  by 
the  bounty  of  Leofric  and  Oodgifti,  none  was  dearer  to  them 
than  the  great  minster  of  Coventry,  the  city  with  which 
their  names  are  inseparably  connected  in  one  of  those  silly 
legends  which  have  helped  to  displace  our  early  histoiy*' 
There  LeoMc  was  buried  in  the  church  which  he  and  his 


1  Chron.  Wig.  1057.  Petrib.  and  Cant.  1058.  Fl.  Wig.  1057. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1057.  "Laudabilis  Cmet  Leofricus,  Diiew  Leofwini  fiHua 
{Earl  Leofric,  son  of  Ealdorman  Jj»ofwme,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  456,  46/} 
in  propria  villA  qu»  dicitur  Bromleage,  in  bonA  decefnit  aeneetiite 
ii.  KaL  Sept."  He  had  been  Earl  at  least  twenty-five  yean,  peiiiap8 
thirty-three.  "^ 

'  Betides  Bromton  and  E^hton  quoted  above  (p.  48),  Qodgifu'i  rids 
through  Coventiy  appears  in  Boger  of  Wendover,  L  497. 
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wife  had  raised  from  the  foundations/ and  had  enriched  with  ohap.  ix. 
gifts  which  made  it  wealthier  and  more  magnificent  than 
all  the  minsters  of  England.^  Godgifu  survived  her  husband 
many  years ;  she  saw  her  son  and  grandsons  rise  and  £eJ1  ; 
she  saw  her  granddaughter  share  first  a  vassal  and  then  an 
Imperial  Crown^  and  then  vanish  out  of  sight  as  a  home- 
less widow.  At  last  she  herself  died^  still  in  the  possession 
of  some  part  at  least  of  her  vast  estates,  a  subject  of  the 
ISTorman  invader.3 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Leofric  came  the  death  Death  of 
of  the  stranger  who  had  seemingly  held  a  subordinate  December 
Earldom  under  his  authority.    Balph^  Earl  of  the  Mage-  *'•  *®^^' 
ssetas^  the  French  nephew  of  King  Eadward^  died  near 
the  end  of  the  year^  and  was  buried  in  the  distant  minster 
of  Peterborough^^  to  which  he  had  been  a  benefactor.^ 
I  haye  already  started  the  question  whether  the  thoughts  Hk  poa- 
of  Eadward  had  ever  turned  towards  him  as  a  possible  ton^omTto 
successor.*    After  the  death  of  the  iEtheling,  the  hopes  of  *^*  ^«»^'*- 
Ralph  and  his  brother  Walter^  if  they  had  any,  might 
again  revive.     But  if  so,  death  soon  cut  short  any  such 
schemes.    Walter,  the  reigning  prince  of  a  foreign  state, 
would  have  no  chance.  If  any  such  prince  were  to  be  chosen, 
it  would  be  better  at  once  to  take  the  renowned  Duke  of 
the  Normans  than  the  insignificant  Count  of  Mantes. 
But  Balph,  whether  he  was  ever  actually  thought  of  or 

^  Florence  (u.  8.)  diBtmctly  Bays  that  Leofric  and  Godgifu  built  the 
chtuch ;  "  de  suo  patrimonio  k  fundamentiB  constrozemni."  But  Orderio 
(51 1  A)  says,  "  EI%anu  Comes  Coventrense  coenobium  oonBtnizit,'*  and  goes 
on  to  speak  of  Godgifu's  gifts  of  ornaments ;  he  Ib  dearly  confounding 
father  and  son. 

'  FL  Wig.  1057.  ''Adeo  ditaverunt  ut  in  Anglic  tanta  oopia  auri, 
argenti,  genmiarum,  lapidumque  pretiosorum  in  nuUo  inveniietur  monas- 
terio,  quanta  tunc  temporis  habebatur  in  illo."  The  charter  about  Coventry 
in  Cod.  DipL  iy.  J 53  can  hardly  be  genuine  as  it  stands.  Pope  Alexander 
was  not  reigning  in  1043.  '  See  Appendix  BB. 

*  Ohron.  Wig.  and  Flor.  Wig.  in' anno. 

s  Hugo  Candidus,  p.  44.  *  See  above,  p.  367. 
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not^  was  clearly  a  possible  candidate ;  his  death  therefore^ 
following  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the  ^theling^  re- 
moved another  obstacle  from  the  path  of  Harold. 

The  deaths  of  the  two  Earls  involved  a  redistribution  of 
the  chief  governments  of  England^  which  would  naturally 
be  carried  out  in  the  following  Christmas  G^mot.  The 
Earldom  of  the  Mercims^  such  parts  of  it  at  least  as  had 
been  under  the  immediate  authority  of  Leofric^  was  con- 
ferred on  his  son  ^Ifgar.^  It  shows  how  vast  must  have 
been  the  hereditary  influence  of  his  house,  when  such  a 
trust  could  not  be  refused  to  a  man  who  had  so  lately 
trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism. But  care  was  taken  to  make  him  as  little  dangerous 
as  possible.  ^Ifgar  may  have  hoped  that,  on  the  death 
of  Ralph,  the  Earldom  of  the  Magessetas  would  again 
be  merged  in  Mercia,  and  that,  excepting  the  shires 
attached  to  Northumberland,  he  might  rule  over  the 
whole  realm  of  0£&  and  ^thelflsed.  But  policy  altogether 
forbade  that  the  Herefordshire  border  should  be  again 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  so  lately  acted  as  the 
dly  of  Gruffydd.  We  know  not  whether  the  Welsh  King^ 
had  already  entered  into  a  still  closer  relation  with  the 
English  Earl  by  his  marriage  with  iBlfgar's  beautiful 
daughter  Ealdgyth.^  The  date  of  that  marriage  is  not 
recorded;  it  may  have  already  taken  place,  or  it  may 
have  happened  on  the  next  occasion,  one  distant  only 
by  a  few  months,  when  we  shall  find  the  names  of 
6ru%dd  and  ^Ifgar  coupled  together.  But  if  the 
Welsh  King  was  already  the  son-in-law  of  the  Mercian 
Earl,  there  was  a  still  further  reason  for  placing  some 
special  safeguard  on  that  border  of  the  realm.  In  short, 
the  government  of  Herefordshire  was  so  important  that  it 
could  not  be  safely  placed  in  any  hands  but  those  of  the 
foremost  man  in  England.    Tliere  is  distinct  evidence  to 

*  See  Appendix  BB. 
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that,  within  two  or  three  years  after  the  death  of  ohap.  ix. 
eofric,  the  Earldom  of  Herefordshire  was  in  the  hands  of  *I?^®5^V, 

'  shire  added 

LcLrold.i    We  can  therefore  hardly  doubt  that,  on  the  re-  to  Harold's 
sti>lexiient  which  must  have  followed  the  deaths  of  Leofric 
ad.    Iftalph,  the  Earldom  of  the  Magessetas  was  attached 
>  'tHe  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  that  Harold  now 
^ecame  the  immediate  ruler  of  the  district  of  which  he 
lad  been  the  deliverer,  and  of  the  city  of  which  he  might 
ilaiixi  to  be  the  second  founder.    Earl  Ralph  had  left  a  son,  Harold  the 
k   namesake,  probably  a  godson,  of  the  great  Earl,  and  Ralph. 
Harold  the  son  of  Ralph  appears  in  Domesday  as  a  landowner 
both  before  and  after  the  Conquest.    His  name  still  survives 
within  his  father's  Earldom,  where  it  cleaves  to  an  existing 
parish  and  to  a  castle  which  has  whoUy  vanished.     But 
£arldoms  were  not  hereditary,  and  the  son  of  Ralph  was 
so  young  that,  eight  years  later,  he  was  still  under  ward- 
ship.^   On  this  g^und,  if  on  no  other,  Harold,  the  great- 
nephew  of  Eadward,  the  great-grandson  of  iEthelred,  was 
BO  far  from  appearing  as  a  competitor  for  the  Crown  of  his 
ancestors  that  he  was  not  even  thought  of  as  a  possible 
successor  for  his  fether's  Earldom.    His  name  is  altogether 
unknown  to  history,  and  but  for  his  place  in  Domesday 
and  in  local  tradition,  his  very  existence  might  have  been 
forgotten.     His  renowned  namesake  was  now  entrusted 
with  the  great  border  government.     But  it  is  by  no  means  Question 
clear  whether  Harold  held  Herefordshire  as   a  detached  ^tenhrre. 
possession,  as  Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire  were 
held  by  Siward  and  Tostig,  or  whether  it  was  connected 
with  his  West-Saxon  Earldom  by  the  possession  of  Olou- 
cestershire.    If  so,  the  rule  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons 
must  now  have  been  extended  over  nearly  all  that  was 
West-Saxon  land  in  the  days  of  Ceawlin.^ 

'  See  Appendix  G.  »  See  Appendix  CC. 

'  See  Tol.  I  pp.  33, 34.  Harold  however  did  not  command  the  whole  Severn 
valley,  as  Woroettershire  was  now  held  by  iElfgar.     See  Appendix  G. 
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While  the  power  of  Harold 
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ments  were  thus  divided.    The  ohj^cti      ^>y 
bably  to  bring  the  influence  of  th.G    i:^*^^ 
to  bear  upon  all  parts  of  the  countir»».     ""^^^s^ 
nexion  had  attached  Northamptonsliif.^'      'S^j^ 
land  at  an  earlier  time,  and  the  oxaxat^j  -^Vj,"   **^^ 


seized  on  as  a  means  for  planting   tht^ 

rising  house  in  every  convenient  quarfe*.         ^^t^   ^^  ^^^^ 

it  will  be  remembered,  had  formed  part  of  ^j^    ^^^or^      ^^® 


Swegen ;  it  was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of      "^*^ici       ^^^ 


it  was  highly  important  that  the  great  firovfc^^^^**li.    ^^^^ 
Mercia  and  Wessex,  the  seat  of  so  many  init>oi*4-  ^^^ 


+  -or 

meetings^  should  be  in  thoroughly  trustw^  "^  ^^  *^ti 
iElfgar's  loyalty  was  most  doubtful;   it    ^^^^^    ^^d*^ 
altogether  to  oust  him  from  command,  but  if^  ^^P^asiKi  * 

to  confine  his  powers  of  mischief  withix^  7®  ^^Pedi 
possible  compass,  and  to  hem  him  in.  wKc^^  ^  ^Xbon 
be,  by   men  who  could  be   rehed  on.     XJx^|»  ^^  Co  1 

Chester,  the  most  dangerous  point  of  all,  the  p  ^^*^telv 
of  the  House  of  Leofric  was  too  strong  to  ^^^"^  " 


^I 


^^i^te 


*  See  Appendix  G. 
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5  ixnportant  shire  being  put  into  any  hands  but  those  of  chap.  a. 
'  .^Hfgar.     We  shall  presently  see  the  result. 

licofwine  also  was  apparently  provided  for  at  the  same  Leofwine 
!   time.^     His  government^  like  that  of  Swegen  at  an  earlier  xent 
:  time^  was  eiurved  out  of  several  ancient  Kingdoms  and  ^^®^  *^- 
^  "Earldoms,  but  it  lay  much  more  compactly  on  the  map 
1  tlian  the    anomalous    province    which    took   in   Oxford^ 
:   Taunton^  and  Hereford.     It  consisted  in  fact  of  south- 
r   eastern  England — of  Kent,  Essex,  Hertford,  Surrey,  pro- 
bably Buckinghamshire — that  is  of  the  shires  round  the 
r    mouth  of  the  Thames.    London,  as  was  natural,  remained  London 
I    exempt  from  any  jurisdiction  but  that  of  its  Bishop  and  ®^®™P  ' 
1    the  chief  officers  of  the  city.     The  whole  East  of  England 
I     vras  thus  placed  under  the  rule  of  the  two  younger  sons  of 
G-odwine.     But  the  evidence  of  the  writs  seems  to  show 
that  Harold  retained  a  general  superintendence  over  their 
governments,  whether  simply  as  their  elder  brother  or  in 
any  more  exalted  character. 


The  House  of  God  wine  had  thus  reached  the  greatest  The  House 
height  of  power  and  dignity  which  a  subject  house  could  ^t  its 
reach.     Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  family,  they  had  ^^J^ 
won  for  themselves  a  position  such  as  no  English  family  greatness, 
ever  won  before  or  after.     Four  brothers,  sons  of  a  father 
who,  whether  Earl  or  churl  by  birth,  had  risen  to  greatness 
by  his  own  valour  and  counsel,  divided  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  England  among  them.     The  whole  Kingdom,  save 
a  few  shires  in  the  centre,  was  in  their  hands.    And  three 
at  least  out  of  the  four  showed  that  they  well  deserved 
their  greatness.     To  the  eldest  among  the  four  there 
evidently  belonged  a  more  marked  preeminence  still.    Two 
of  his  brothers,  those  most  recently  appointed  to  Earldoms, 
were  clearly  little  more  than  Harold's  lieutenants.    And 

'  See  Appendix  G. 
E  e  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  a  prospect  of  still  higher  greatness  now  lay  open  to  him 
State  of      and  his  house.    The  royal  line  was  dying  out.     No  adult 
male  descendant  of  ^thelred   remained ;    no  adult  de- 
scendant of  any  kind  remained  within  the  Kingdom.    The 
only  survivors  of  the  true  kingly  stock  were  the  son  and 
daughters  of  the  ^theling^  children  bom  in  a  foreign 
land.     If  any  hopes  of  royalty  had  ever  flitted  before  the 
eyes  of  Ralphs  such  hopes  could  not  extend  to  his  son  the 
young   Harold  or  to  his  brother  the  Count  of  Mantes. 
The  time  was  clearly  coming  when   Englishmen  might 
choose  for  themselves  a  King  from  among  their  brethren^ 
unfettered  by  any  traditional  reverence  for  the  blood  of 
^Ifred^  Cerdic^  and  Woden.     And  when  that  day  should 
come^  on  whom  should  the  choice  of  England  fall  save 
on  the  worthiest  man  of  the  worthiest  house  within  the 
realm  ?    We  cannot  doubt  that^  from  the  year  when  the 
three  deaths  of  Eadward,  Leofric^  and  Ralph  seemed  to 
sweep  away  all  hindrances  from  his  path^  Harold  looked 
forward  to  a  day  when  he  and  his  mig^ht  rise  to  a  rank 
yet  loftier  than  that  of  Earl.     It  was  no  longer  wholly 
beyond  hope  that  he  might  himself  ascend  the  Imperial 
throne  of  Britain^  and  that  the  Earldoms    of  England 
might  be  held  by  his  brothers  as  ^thelings  of  the  House 
of  Godwine.   The  event  proves  that  such  were  the  hopes  of 
Harold^  that  such^  we  may  add,  were  the  hopes  of  En&'Iand 
Such  hopes  may,  even  at  an  earlier  time,  have  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  Harold  himself  or  across  the  minds  of  zealous 
friends  of  his  house  or  zealous  admirers  of  his  exploits. 
But  this  was  the  first  moment  when  such   hopes  could 
have  assumed  anything  like  form  and  substance;  it  was 
the  first  moment  when  the  chances  seemed  distinctly  to  be 
rather  for  than  against  their  fulfilment.   That  Harold  &om 
this  time  doubtless  aspired  to  the  Crown,  that  he  directed 
all  his  conduct  by  a  hope  of  securing  the  Crown,  cannot 
be  doubted.     And  the  unanimity  with  which  he  was  raised 
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to  the  throne  when  the  great  day  came  seems  to  show  that  ohap.  is. 
men^s  minds  had  long  been  prepared  to  look  to  him  as 
tlieir  iiiture  sovereign.  We  cannot  donbt  that^  after  the 
death  of  the  uStheling  Eadward^  Wessex  and  East-Anglia 
at  least  were  ready  to  transfer  the  English  Crown  from 
the  line  of  ^thelred  to  the  line  of  GFodwine. 

Two  qaestions  still  remain.     Did  Harold^  in  thus  look-  Questiona 
in^  forward  to  the  Crown^  know,  as  he  came  to  know  at  last^  Harold's 
how  formidable  a  rival  was  making  ready  for  him  beyond  po"**®"*- 
the  sea?    And  was  the  succession  of  Harold  merely  a  pro- 
bability^  a  moral  certainty  it  may  be^  to  which  men  learned 
to  look  forward  as  a  matter  of  course^  or  were  the  hopes 
of  the  great  Earl  confirmed  by  any  act  of  the  Witan  or 
any  promise  of  the  King  ?     Both  questions  are  hard  to 
answer.     Both  are  inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  most 
difficult  questions  in  our  whole  history,  the  alleged  pro- 
mise made  to  William  by  Eadward  and  the  alleged  oath 
made  to  him  by  Harold.     I  have  already  expressed  my 
belief  that  Eadward's  alleged  promise  to  the  Norman  Duke, 
which  formed  the  main  ground  of  William's  pretensions  to 
the  English   Crown,  though  exaggerated  and  perverted 
in  the  Norman  accounts,  was  not  a  mere  Norman  inven- 
tion.    I  believe  that  some  promise  really  was  made,  and 
that  the  time  when  it  was  made  was  when  William  visited 
Eadward  during  the  banishment  of  Oodwine.^     Of  the 
nature  and  form  of  that  promise  it  is  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing.    We  may  indeed  unhesitatingly  dismiss  the  notion 
that  a  settlement  was  made  in  William's  favour  by  a  decree 
of  the  Witan.     Still  any  promise  of  any  kind  could  hardly  Effects  of 
have  been  kept  so  complete  a  secret  but  that  it  must  have  promiM  to 
got  blazed  abroad,  and  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Earl  and  William, 
his  countrymen.    The  Norman  party,  during  their  short 
moment  df  complete  triumph,  would  have  no  motive  to 

^  See  above,  p.  296  et  seqq. 
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CRAP.  iz.  keep  the  matter  a  secret.  They  would  deem  themselves 
to  have  reached  the  great  accomplishment  of  all  that  they 
had  been  scheming  for^  when  there  seemed  a  prospect  of 
the  English  Crown  passings  without  slash  or  blow,  to  the 
brow  of  the  Norman.  The  fact  of  the  promise  would 
doubtless  be  known^  and  by  statesmen  it  would  be  re- 
membered. But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  make  any 
deep  impression  on  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Men  would 
hear  of  the  promise  in  a  vague  sort  of  way^  and  would  at 
the  time  be  divided  between  wonder  and  indignation.  But 
the  idea  of  the  succession  of  the  Norman  would  be  looked 
on  as  something  which  had  passed  away  with  other  Nor- 
man ideas,  when  the  English  Earls  came  back  to  claim 
their  own.  Even  afber  Harold's  election  as  King,  the 
prospect  of  the  Norman  invasion  is  spoken  of  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  show  that,  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  the 
claim  of  William  was  even  then  something  new  and  sur- 
prising. 1  But  by  a  statesman  like  Harold,  if  the  matter 
was  once  known,  it  would  never  be  forgotten.  It  would 
hardly  be  a  thing  to  talk  much  of  openly,*  but  to  counter- 
act any  possible  schemes  of  William  must  have  been  the 
main  object  of  Harold's  policy  from  the  day  when  he  was 
first  called  to  the  head  of  afiairs.  We  can  understand  how 
Eadward  was  led  to  deem  his  promise  null,  and  to  send  for 

candidA-     the  JStheling  as  his  destined  successor.    This  was,  under 

Eadward     the  circumstances,  a  great  triumph  of  the  national  policy. 

ing,  "  -^  competitor,  accepted  by  the  voice  of  the  nation^  was 
placed  in  William's  path,  a  competitor  whom  William 
himself  would  hardly  dare  to  attack.  The  death  of  the 
iEtheling  made  matters  more  difficult.  There  was  now 
no  such  unexceptionable  rival  to  oppose  to  the  Norman. 
Harold  indeed,  before  his  oath,  was  a  far  more  formidable 
rival  to  William  than  Harold  after  his  oath.     He  had  not 

^  This  seemff  implied  in  the  way  in  which  William's  preparations  are 
spoken  of  by  the  Ghrontclers  and  Florence  under  1066. 
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t  ^ven  his  enemy  that  fatal  advantage  which  the  wily  ohap.  iz. 
uke  knew  so  well  how  to  employ.  But  Harold's  sucoes- 
yrk  ^woold  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  novelty.  If  he 
>iild  not  yet  be  branded  as  a  perjurer^  yet  he  might  be^ 
L  a  VEray  that  the  ^theling  never  conld  be^  branded  as  an 
Burper.  Either  of  the  Eadwards^  in  shorty  with  Harold 
>T  Ills  guide  and  counsellor,  would  be  really  stronger  than 
larold  himself  as  King.  But  the  risk  had  now  to  be  run. 
rhe  nation  at  large  had  most  likely  but  vague  notions  as 
;o  the  danger.  But  Harold,  Stigand,  and  all  the  leaders 
3f  the  nation  must  have  known  that  any  step  that  they 
book  would  bring  on  their  country  the  enmity  of  a  most 
active  and  dangerous  foe.  Harold's  main  object  during 
his  whole  administration  clearly  was  to  strengthen  Eng- 
land at  home  and  abroad,  to  make  her  powerful  and  united 
when  the  inevitable  day  should  come. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  question  whether  Harold's  succes-  Qucttion 
sion  was  at  all  guaranteed,  at  this  or  at  any  time  before ^niuJMt 
Eadward's  death,  by  any  formal  act  either  of  the  King  or  ^  HaroWi 
of  the  Witan.     We  know  that  Eadward  did  exercise  in 
Harold's  favour  whatever  influence  or  authority  an  Eng- 
lish King  had  in  the  nomination  of  his  successor.    That 
nomination  appears  to  have  been  finally  and  formally  made 
on  Eadward's  death-bed.^    But  such  a  death-bed  nomina- 
tion is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  a  promise  to  the  same 
efiect  at  an  earlier  time.    Any  one  indeed  to  whom  such  a 
promise  had  been  made  would  undoubtedly  seek  to  have  it 
confirmed  with  all  the  solemnity  which  attaches  to  the 
last  act  of  a  dying  man.    And  there  are  several  circum- 
stances, none  perhaps  of  any  great  weight  singly,  but 
haying  together  a  sort  of  cumulative  force,  which  seem  to 
point  to  Harold  from  this  time  as  being  something  more  than  QaMi-royal 
an  ordinary  Earl,  however  powerful  and  popular,  as  being  Sut>ld. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.    "  Quern  Rex  awU  snam  deeesiionem  regni  rooces. 
■Oram  elegent.'*    I  shall  discuM  this  point  at  leng^  in  the  third  volome. 
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CHAP.  IX.  in  gome  sort  a  sharer  in  the  powers  and  honours  of  royalty.^ 
We  find  his  name  coupled  in  public  documents  with  that 
of  the  King  in  a  way  which  certainly  is  not  usual  with. 
the  name  of  any  subject.  We  find  vassal  princes  plighting^ 
their  faith  to  the  King  and  to  the  Earl^  as  if  they  were 
senior  and  junior  colleagues  in  a  common  office.  We  find 
Harold  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  under  the  lofly 
guise  of  a  Duke  of  the  English.  That  sounding  title  cannot 
have  been  really  borne  by  him  at  home^  but  it  seems  to  show 
that;  even  among  strangers^  he  was  felt  to  hold  the  position 
of  a  prince  rather  than  that  of  the  most  exalted  private 
noble.  Lastly^  in  our  best  Latin  chronicler  we  find  him 
distinctly  called  by  a  title  which  is  nowhere  else,  to 
my  knowledge,  conferred  on  a  subject,  but  which  is  the 
familiar  designation  of  vassal  princes.'  AU  these  touches, 
coming  from  such  different  quarters,  seem  naturally  to 
suggest  the  view  that  Earl  Harold  was,  seemingly  from 
the  death  of  the  ^theling,  publicly  recognized  as  holding 
a  quan-rojBkl  position,  as  being,  in  fact,  the  designated 
successor  to  the  Crown. 
Difficulties  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  difficulties  about  the 
^tion  S  belief  that  this  position  was  conferred  on  Harold  by  any 
^y  f^™**  formal  vote  of  the  Witan.  It  is  plain  that  a  perfectly  free 
choice  of  the  King  during  the  actual  vacancy  was  a  right 
which  the  English  people,  or  their  leaders,  prized  very 
dearly.  All  attempts  to  limit  the  choice  of  the  electors 
beforehand  had  always  signally  failed.^  Since  the  abortive 
scheme  of  iSthelwulf,  nothing  at  all  answmng  to  a  King  of 
the  Romans  had  been  seen  in  England.^  And  if  there  were 


*  See  Appendix  DD. 

'  He  is  '^snbregnlus*'  in  Florence,  1066.  •  See  vol.  I  p.  533. 

''  Compare  on  the  other  hand  the  Joint  Kingship  of  Hugh  and  Robert  in 
France  (see  voL  i.  p.  369).  So  in  England  in  after  times  we  find  Henry 
the  son  of  Henry  the  Second  crowned  in  hin  father^s  lifetime.  In  the 
Empire  the  cases  are  endless.  3ee  above,  p.  373,  for  that  of  the  reigning 
King  Henry  the  Fourth. 
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me    reasons  which^  under  present  circamstances^  might  cihap.  ix. 

alee  such  an  unusaal  course  specially  desirable^  there  were 

lier  reasons  which  told  against  it  with  nearly  equal  force. 

iTitli  'the  royal  house  on  the  verge  of  extinction^  with  such 

competitor  as  William  carefully  watching  the  course  of 

ventB^  it  was  most  desirable  to  settle  the  succession  with 

k8   TxiTich  certainty  as  the  laws  of  an  elective  monarchy 

kllo^v^ed.     It  was  most  desirable  that  the  successor  to  the 

blirone  should  be  the  man  most  fitted  for  the  highest  of 

offices^  the  wisest  head  and  the  stoutest  arm  in  the  land. 

It  was^  in  a  word^  the  wish  of  every  clear-sighted  patriot 

that  the  successor  of  Eadward  should  be  no  other  than 

£arl  Harold.    But^  on  the  other  hand^  the  choice  of  Earl 

Harold^  or  of  any  other  man  not  of  kingly  bloody  was 

something  strange  and  unprecedented^  something  which 

might  well  shock  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  men.    The 

choice  of  a  new  King  would  in  fact  be  the  choice  of  a  new 

dynasty;    it  would  be  to  wipe  out  a  sentiment  as  old 

as  the  days  when  the  first  West-Saxon  set  foot  on  British 

ground ;  it  would  be  to  transfer  the  Crown  of  Wessex,  of 

£ng1andj  of  Britain^  from  the  house  of  Cerdic^  of  Ecgberht^ 

and  of  ^thelstan  to  the  house  of  Oodwine  the  son  of 

Wulfnoth.    Men  might  not  as  yet  be  so  ready  for  so 

momentous  a  change  as  they  certainly  were  nine  years 

later.    And  an  irrevocable  decision  in  favour  of  Harold  Possible 

might  well  be  looked  on  as  a  wrong  done  to  a  third  pos-  youi^ 

sible  .competitor.    The  royal  house^  though  on  the  verge  of  *^**''' 

extinction,  was  not  yet  extinct.     The  ^theling  had  left 

a  son^  the  young  Eadgar.    The  son  was  undoubtedly  not 

entitled  to  the  same  constitutional  preference  as  his  father. 

Bat  in  some  respects  he  was  a  more  promising  candidate 

than  his  &ther.     Like  the  renowned  Bastard  himself^  he 

was  little^  but  he  would  grow.^    If  a  vacancy  happened  at 

*  See  above,  p.  i88. 
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onoe^  his  claims  could  hardly  be  pressed.  But  the 
might  live  many  years,  and  Eadgar  might  succeed  bis 
g^reat-uncle  in  all  the  vigour  of  early  manhood.  He  waa 
not  indeed,  like  his  &ther,  an  Englishman  bom,  the  son  of 
an  English  Eang  by  an  English  mother.  But  then  he 
might  be,  as  his  father  had  not  been,  brought  up  with  the 
feelings  of  an  Englishman,  of  a  destined  ruler  of  England. 
Nine  years  before  the  death  of  Eadward,  men  might  well 
deem  that  it  was  not  expedient,  by  any  premature  de- 
claration in  favour  of  the  great  Earl,  to  cut  off  the  chances 
of  a  succession  in  many  ways  so  desirable  as  that  of  the 
young  ^theling.  If  King  Eadward  lived  long  enough  to 
make  Eadgar's  succession  possible  and  expedient,  that  suc- 
cession might,  like  that  of  his  father,  form  a  better  check 
to  the  ambition  of  William  than  the  succession  of  Harold. 
On  the  whole  then  it  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  suppose 
any  formal  act  of  the  Witan  on  behalf  of  Harold.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  explained  by  supposing^ 
that  Eadward  promised  Harold  his  recommendation  in 
case  of  his  own  death  during  Eadgar's  childhood.  It 
would  be  a  sort  of  understood  thing  that,  in  case  of  such 
an  event,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  would  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Crown  with  every  chance  of  success.  As  Harold's 
renown  increased,  as  the  chances  of  Eadward's  life  grew 
weaker,  as  Eadgar's  incapacity  became  more  and  more 
manifest,  men  would  look  with  more  and  more  certainty 
to  the  great  Earl  as  their  future  King.^  Without  any 
formal  decree,  he  would,  by  common  consent,  step  into 
the  position,  or  more  than  the  position,  of  a  bom 
i^theling,  and  he  would  find  himself  insensibly  sharing 

'  De  Inv.  0.  14.  '^  Quern  [Haroldum]  indigense  pne  cceteru  poBtolabant 
et  ardenter  sitiebant  post  sanctum  Begem  Edwardum,  ipsius  morum  et 
▼it»  heredem.  Quod  qaidem  divinA  miseratione  prooessu  temporia  yideiv 
meruerunt  qui  tunc  pnesentes  f uerunt."  When  the  Waltham  writer  Wrote, 
"  EadwaxduB  Simplex  "  had  become  a  canoniied  aaint. 
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e  'pawer&f  and  even  the  titles^  of  royalty.  And  we  cannot  ohap.  ix. 
^ubt  tliat  the  great  rival  beyond  sea  was  carefully  watch- 
g  every  step  of  this  process.  If  we  realize  that  Harold — 
le  I>uke  of  the  English — was  virtually,  if  not  formally,  the 
esigr^ated  successor  to  the  Crown,  we  can  still  better 
nderstand  the  eagerness  of  William  to  obtain  by  any 
aeans  tlie  EarFs  recognition  of  his  claims.  It  was  not 
aerely  to  bind  the  most  powerM  man  in  the  land  to  his 
fianse;  it  was  to  obtain  what  waa  virtually  an  abdication 
Jcom  one  who  was  virtuaUy  the  destined  heir. 

The  famous  oath  of  Harold  is  so  uncertain  aa  to  its  date  Harold 
and  all  its  circumstances  that  it  might  be  treated  without  ruier  of 
impropriety  at  almost  any  stage  of  my  narrative.     But,  ^^^^ 
r  as  it  is  so  uncertain,  as  it  is  recorded  by  no  contemporary 
English  writer,  I  prefer  to  put  off  its  consideration  till  it  is 
eonvenient  to  take  up  again  the  thread  of  Norman  affairs, 
,  to  examine  fully  into  William's  claims,  and  to  describe  his 
preparations  to  assert  those  claims.     Meanwhile  we  have 
[  to  see  how  Harold  ruled  over  England,  now  that  he  was 
without  an  equal  competitor  within  the  land.     Save  the 
shires  ruled  by  the  turbulent  iE!l%ar,  the  government  of 
all  England  was  now  divided  between  himself  and  his 
brothers ;  and  there  was  now  nothing  but  the  life  of  the 
reigning  King  between  him  and  the  English  Crown. 
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THE  BEIGN  OF  EADWARD  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  £TH£L1K6 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KING.* 
I 057-1066. 

§  1.  The  Ecclena%t%cal  Administration  of  Earl  Harold. 

1058-1062. 

Dominant    ^]^TE  thus  see  Harold  at  the  greatest  height  of  real 

SmyIm!  ^      '  ^  power  which  he  ever  attained  while  still  a  subject. 

He  was  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  and  principal  counsellor  of 

^  The  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  the 
last.  With  regard  to  the  Chronicles,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle,  which  must  be  looked  on  as  in  some  degree  hostile  to  Grodwine, 
is  in  no  sort  hostile  to  Harold.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler,  who  seems 
rather  to  keep  himself  for  great  occasions,  is  nthermeagre  during  this  period. 
As  Welsh  matters  are  still  prominent,  the  Welsh  Chronicles  have  still  to  be 
consulted,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  the  Northern  Sagas  again 
become  of  some  little  importance.  But  the  characteristic  of  the  period  is 
the  prominence  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  which  brings  several  local  and 
legendary  writers  into  a  position  of  some  consequence.  Thus,  for  the 
history  of  Westminster,  the  tales  of  iBthelred  of  Rievaux  and  his  followers 
have  to  be  compared  with  the  authentic  narratives  of  contemporary  chro- 
niclers, and,  as  Harold^s  great  foundation  comes  within  these  years,  we 
now  begin  to  make  use  of  the  local  Waltham  writers.  The  main  fiibcts  and 
fictions  belonging  to  the  local  Waltham  history  are  found  in  the  two  tracts, 
De  InvenHone  Sancta  Onteia  and  Vita  Haroldi,  which  were  first  published 
by  M.  Francisque  Michel  in  his  Chroniqws  Anglo-Nomumdet  (Bouen, 
1840).  From  these  I  endeavoured  in  1857  to  put  together  the  early  his- 
tory of  Waltham,  and  of  Harold  in  relation  to  Waltham,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archsologioal  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  But 
M.  Michel's  editions  are  by  no  means  accurate,  and  of  the  De  InvenHone 
he  left  out  many  chapters  altogether.  I  was  therefore  led  into  some  enora 
of  detail.  Since  that  time,  a  perfect  edition  of  the  De  InvenH<me  has  been 
published,  with  a  Preface,  by  Professor  Stubbs  (Oxford,  1861).    The  Vita 
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K.iiig^^  and  he  was^  in  all  probability^  already  looked  on  ohap.  x. 
;lie  practical  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown.  Three  other 
set  [Earldoms  were  in  the  hands  of  his  three  brothers. 
e  greatness  of  the  House  of  Godwine  seemed  now  to  be 
\y  established.  Save  for  a  single  moment^  and  that  pro* 
bly  during  Harold's  absence  from  England^  the  authority 

Harold  and  his  family  remained  untouched  till  quite  the 
d    of    Eadward's  reign.     The  first  few  years  of  this  Predomi- 
inod  form  a  time  of  unusual  quiet^  a  time  m  which^  as  is  eodeaiasti- 
sual  in  times  of  quiet^  our  attention  is   almost  wholly  *^  *ffai«. 
3cupied  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.    The  great  Earl  now  Harold  in 

,,.         ,.,  I     •     x-     1        sf  relation  to 

ppears  as  something  like  an   ecclesiastical  reformer^  as  the  Church. 

founder^  a  pilgrim^  the  fast  friend  of  one  holy  Bishop^ 
i  rightful  or  wrongful  disputant  against  another  Prelate 
»f  less  renown.     But  we  have  evidence  that  care  for  the 

Haroldi  was  written  after  1105.     In  its  essence,  as  regards  the  main  facts 
ot  'English  history,  it  is  a  mere  romance,  but,  like  other  local  romances,  it 
has  its  value  for  points  of  local  description,  and  even  for  purely  local  facta. 
The  De  Inventicne  is  a  work  of  higher  character.     It  was  written  by  an 
anonymous  Canon  of  Waltham,  who  was  bom  in  1119,  who  entered  the 
College  in  1124,  who  was  made  a  Canon  before  1144,  and  who  wrote  after 
1177,  when  he  lost  his  prebenc^at  the  change  in  the  foundation  of  Waltham 
under  Henry  the  Second.    This  tract  contains  a  good  deal  of  legend,  but  no 
romance.    The  author  writes  in  evident  good  faith,  and  with  a  manifest  > 
desire  to  be  fur  and  accurate.    He  repeats  the  legends  of  his  house  as  he 
heard  them  from  his  childhood ;  he  was  inclined,  like  the  rest  of  his  con- 
temporaries, to  see,  and  even  to  expect,  miracles  where  we  see  only  natural 
causes.    But,  making  the  necessary  deductions  on  these  scores,  he  is 
distinctly  more  trustworthy  than  the  average  of  local  hbtorians.    On  his 
general  character  as  an  historian,  and  especially  on  the  miraculous  element 
in  his  narrative,  see  the  remarks  in  Professor  Stubbs'  PrefiM)e,  p.  xzvii. 

As  we  have  to  deal  with  Westminster  and  Waltham,  we  have  also  to 

deal  in  a  less  degree  with  Wells  and  Woi'oester,  two  churches  which  figure 

prominently  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  these  years.     For  Wells  we 

have  Gisa's  own  narrative  of  his  controversy  with  Harold,  in  the  "  Eocle- 

oastioal  Documents  '*  published  by  the  Camden  Society.     For  Worcester 

we  have  the  Life  of  its  great  Bishop  Saint  Wulfstan,  by  William  of 

MahnfiBbory,  in  the  second  volume  of  Anglia  Sacra,  and  the  shorter  Life 

by  the  contemporary  Homing.   This  last  is  given  in  Old-English  in  Heame*s 

edition  of  Homing's  Worcester  Cartulary  (a  book  which  ought  to  be 

reprinted),  p.  403,  and  in  Latin  in  the  first  volume  of  Anglia  Sacra. 
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CHAP.  X.    Church  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  attention  of 
Earl  Harold.    The  Earldom  of  Wessex  and  the  Kingdom 
of  England  had  etill  to  be  watched  over;   and  the  can- 
didate for  a  Crown  which  was  likely  to  be  disputed  by  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  kept  a  diligent  eye  on  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Hwold'B         Harold^  like  Cnut  and  like  a  crowd  of  other  persons 
toKom^*  great  and  small^  fell  in  with  the  popular  devotion  of  the 
'058?         day  with  r^;ard  to  pilgrimages.    The  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons  went  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles^  and> 
though  the  date  of  his  pilgrimage  is  not  absolutely  certain^ 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  happened  in 
the  year  following  the  deaths  of  the  ^theling  and  the 
Earls  Leofric  and  Ralph.  1     But  Harold,  like  Cnut,  did 
not,  even  while  engaged  in  this  holy  work,  wholly  foi^t 
his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  his  friends  and  his 
He  studies  countiy.     He  had,  we  are  told,  long  been  watching  the 
of  the         condition,  the  policy,  and  the  military  force  of  the  princes 
Pri^.      ^^  Prance,  among  whom  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Duke  of 
the  Normans  came  in  for  the  largest  share  of  his  attention. 
He  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  his  pilgrimage  to 
go  through  France,  and  by  personal  examination  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  politics  of  ^the  land.' 
,  His  name  was  well  known  in  the  country ;  he  was  doubt- 

I  less  received  everywhere  with  honour;  he  did  not  go  on 

till  he   had  gained  such   a  thorough   insight  into   all 
that  he  needed  to  know  that  no  deception  could  for  the 
\  future  be  practised  upon  him.    This  description  is  vague 

and  dark,  no  doubt  purposely  vague  and  dark;  but 
it  doubtless  veils  a  good  deal.  One  longs  to  know 
whether  Harold  was  at  this  time  personally  received  at 
the  Court  of  Bouen,  and  what  was  the  general  result  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  policy  of  his  great  rival.     And  the 

>  See  Appendix  £E.  >  lb. 
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question  at  once  forces  itself  upon  the  mind^  Was  this  the  ohap.  z. 
time  of  Harold's  famous  oath  or  homage  to  William  ?  Did 
uayi^hing  happen  on  this  journey  which  formed  the  germ 
out  of  which  grew  the  great  accusation  brought  against 
him  by  his  rival  ?  I  reserve  the  full  discussion  of  all  these 
questions  for  another  occasion ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  events  whatever  it  was^  on  which  the 
charge  of  perjury  against  Harold  was  founded,  took  place 
at  some  time  nearer  to  the  death  of  Eadward. 

When   Harold  had  finished  his  political  inquiries  in  Harold  at 
France^  he  continued  his  religious  journey  to  Rome.     If  I 
am  right  in  the  date  which  I  assign  to  his  pilgrimage,  he 
found  the  Holy  See  in  the  possession  of  a  Pontiff  whom  the 
Church  has  since  agreed  to  brand  as  an  usurper.    Early  in 
this  year  died  Pope  Stephen  the  Ninth,  otherwise  Frederick  Stephen 
of  Lotharingiaj  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino^  after  a  reign  of  Pope. 
only  one  year.^     On  his  death,  Mincius,  Bishop  of  Velletri  ^^57-1058. 

Benedict 

and  Cardinal,  was  placed  in  an  irregular  manner  on  the  the  Tenth 

pontifical    throne    by   the   influence   of   the   Counts   ofj^jgl,^^^^ 

Tuscalum.^    He  took  the  name  of  Benedict  the  Tenth. 

The    Cardinak   seem   not  to  have   acknowledged   him; 

Hildebrand — the  first  time  that  great  name  occurs  in  our 

history— obtained  the  consent  of  the  Empress  Agnes  to  a 

new  and  more  canonical  election.     In  the  next  April  Nicolas  the 

Second 

Benedict  was  driven  out,  and  the  new  Pope,  Gerard  of  pope. 
Burgundy,   Bishop  of  Florence,  was  enthroned  by  the  *o59->o^'- 

^  AJl  onr  ChronideB  save  Abingdon,  which  ia  just  now  silent  for  a  few 
yean,  mention  the  death  of  Stephen  and  the  accession  of  Benedict.  None 
of  them  imply  any  doubt  as  to  Benedict's  legitimacy,  but  they  use  three 
diflerent  words  to  express  his  appointment.  He  is  "to  Papan  geset*'  in 
Woroester,  "gehalgod  to  Papan"  in  Peterborough,  "gebletsod  >arto"  in  > 
Csnterbury — in  the  last  eutiy  of  that  chronicle. 

'  See  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon*s  Life  of  Nicolas,  Muratori,  iii.  301. 
He  does  not  ^ow  Benedict  a  place  in  his  list.  Yet  the  next  Pope 
who  assumed  the  name,  in  1303,  was  called  Benedict  the  Eleventh. 
MuTatori,  iii.  67a.  On  these  Popes,  see  Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 
iii.  47. 
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oHAF.  X.  name  of  Nicolas  the  Second.^    Butj  for  the  space  of  a  year, 

Benedict  had  actual  possession  of  the  Papal  throne,  and 

was  seemingly  generally  recognized  in  Rome.    A  Roman, 

,  of  the  house  of  the  famous  Consul  Cresoentius,  he  was 

probably  more  acceptable  than  a  more  regularly  appointed 

Pontiff  from    Lotharingia  or  Burgundy.     Benedict  was 

in  all  probability  the  Pope  whom  Earl  Harold  found  in 

Benedict     possession  at  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage.     It  is  certain 

pamum  to  ^^^    Benedict    sent    to    Archbishop    Stigand   the   long 

Sti^d,     delayed  ornament  of  the  pallium,  the  cherished  badge  of 

probably     the  archiepiscopal  dignity.^    One  can  hardly  avoid  the 

iY^^{^.       surmise  that  Harold  pleaded  for  his  friend,  and  that  the 

fluence  of   ooucession  to  the  Enfiflish  Primate  was  the  result  of  the 

iuunold.  ^ 

personal  presence  of  the  first  of  living  Englishmen. 
Stigand  was  not  personally  present  at  Rome ;  the  paUium 
was  sent  to  him,  and  most  likely  Earl  Harold  himself  was 
its  bearer.  In  this  act  Harold  no  doubt  thought,  and 
naturally  thought,  that  he  was  healing  a  breach,  and 
doing  a  great  service  to  his  Church  and  country.  The 
evils  arising  from  the  doubtful  position  of  Stigand  were 
manifest.  That  a  man  should  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  Law^ 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  yet  that  his  purely  spiritual 
ministrations  should  be  very  generally  declined,  was  an 
anomaly  to  which  it  was  desirable  to  put  a  stop  as  soon 
as  might  be.  Harold  would  naturally  deem  that  he  had 
done  all  that  could  be  needed  by  procuring  the  solemn 
recognition  of  Stigand  from  the  Pope  whom  he  found  in 


^  Our  ChronicleB  (Worceater  and  Peterborougli)  record  the  fact  in  nearly 
the  same  words  under  the  year  1059  f  "  ^^^  ^^  ]nxnan.  geare  waes  Kicolaua 
to  Papan  gecoren;  se  wsbs  bisoop  ®t  Florentie  |>ffire  burh;  and  waes 
BenediotuB  ut  adrifen,  se  wes  »r  Papa."  These  last  words  may  seem 
to  imply  a  certain  deaving  to  Benedict.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  strict  and 
orthodox  Abingdon  writer  (see  above,  p.  343)  is  silent,  as  he  might  have 
employed  some  other  formula. 

*  ChroDn.  Wig.  Petrib.  Cant.  1058.  See  above,  pp.  343,  344.  Benedict 
was  "corruptuB  pecuniA,"  according  to  John  of  Peterborough,  1058. 
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actual  possession  of  the  Holy  See.     That  Pope  Benedict   ohap.  x. 
-was    himself  an   usurper^  that  his  ministrations  were  as 
irreg^xdar  as  those  of  Stigand  himself^  that  he  oonld  not 
confer  a  commission  which  he  did  not  himself  possess^ 
"wras   a  canonical  subtlety  which  was  not  likely  to  occur 
to  the  mind  of  the  English  Earl.     He  could  not  foresee 
that  an  ecclesiastical  revolution  would  so  soon  hurl  Bene- 
dict firom  his  throne^  and  that  he  and  all  who  clave  to 
him  would  be  branded  as  schismatics.     In  fact  the  re-  Effeots  of 
cog^tion  of  Stigand  by  Benedict  did  harm  instead  of  jj^gni.  ' 
good.     After  Benedict's  fall,  it  became  a  further  charge  ^"^"^ 
against  Stig^d  that  he  had  received  the  pallium  &om  the 
usurper.     For  the  moment  indeed  the  Archbishop  seemed 
to  have  regained  his  proper  position.     Two  Bishopricks  Biahops 
fell  vacant  in  the  course  of  the  year,  Selsey  by  the  death  crated  by 
of  Heaca,  and  Rochester,  it  is  not  quite  clear  how.^    The  Stigand. 
newly  appointed  Bishops,  ^thelric  of  Selsey  and  Siward 
of  Rochester,  received  consecration  &om  a  Primate  who 
was  now  at  last  held  to  be  in  canonical  possession.^   The  fact 
is  most  significant  that  these  were  the  first  and  last  Bishops 
whom  Stigand  consecrated  during  the  reign  of  Eadward. 

Harold  returned  to  England,  having  by  some  means,  the  Return  of 
exact  nature  of  which  is  lost  in  the  rhetoric  of  his  pane- 
gyrist, escaped  the  dangers  which  seem  to  have  specially 
beset  pilgrims  on  their  jourhey  homeward.^     If  I  am  right 

*  The  long-lived  Godwine,  or  the  latter  of  the  two  GknlwineSy  vanishes  in 
1046.  We  hear  nothing,  as  fiaur  as  I  know,  of  the  disposition  of  the  see  in  the 
meanwhile.  The  Godwine  who  (Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib. )  died  in  106 1  seems  to 
be  a  different  person,  a  Suffiragan  Bishop  of  Saint  Martin's  near  Canterbury. 

'  The  Chronicles  significantly  connect  the  consecration  of  ^thelric 
and  Siward  with  the  receipt  of  the  pallium  by  Stigand.  The  Peter- 
borough writer  (1058)  seems  specially  to  mark  it ;  **  Her  on  )>i8um  geare 
forOferde  Stephanus  Papa,  and  wbbs  Benedictus  gehalgod  to  Papan.  Se 
ylca  sende  Stigande  Aroebiscope  pallium  hider  to  lande.  And  on  Hsum 
geare  foi^ferde  Heaca  biscop  on  SuVseaxan,  and  Stigand  Arcebiscop 
hadode  Mgehic  monuc  »t  Christes  cyrcean  to  biscop  to  SuVaeaxum,  and 
Siward  abbot  to  bisoop  to  Hrofeceastre." 

'  Of  these  dangers  we  shall  hear  more  distinctly  in  the  case  of  the 
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CHAP.  X.   in  my  conjecture  as  to  the  date  of  his  pilgpimage^  an  events 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence  which  showed  the  weakness 
of  the  government  when  his  strong  hand  was  not  nigr^ 
Second       to  guide  it.     We  are  told  hj  a  single  Chronicler  that  this 
and  retom  7^^^  ^^^  ^Ifgar  was  again  outlawed^  but  that  he  soon. 
of  mfgKT.  recovered  his  Earldom  by  the  help  of  Gruffydd  and  of  & 
Norwegian  fleet  which  came  unexpectedly  to  his  help.^ 
We  hear  not  a  word  as  to  the  causes  or  circumstances. 
Difficnlties  One  is  inclined  to  guess  that  the  stoiy  may  be  merely 
gtory.         an  accidental  repetition^  under  a  wrong  year^  of  .^Ifgar^s 
former  outlawry  three  years  before.^    It  is  certainly  not 
likely  that  Harold  would  have  tamely  submitted  to    so 
outrageous  a  breach  both  of  the  royal  authority  and  of 
the  national  dignity.    But  to  suppose  that  these  events 
happened  during  the  time  of  his  absence  from  the  country^ 
is  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty  quite  as  easy  as  to 
suppose  the  story  to  be  a  mere  misconception.    One  things 
at  least  should  be  noted.    A  feud  with  the  House  of^ 
Leofric^  which^  in  the  case  of  Harold^  is  a  mere  mattesr 
of  surmise,  is,  in  the  case  of  Tostig,  distinctly  assert:^ 

pilgrimage  of  Tostig  in  106 1.  The  Biographer  now  (410)  tells  ua  tViat^!!f^^- 
"potenti  munificentiA  veneratua  sanctorum  limina,  per  me^oa  is^ 
cautas  derisor  more  tuo  Dei  gratift  pervenit  ad  propria,*^    TK    ^ 
might  have  a  deeper  meaning ;  the  visit  to  Nonoandy  and  iV  ff 

be  on  his  return ;  but  the  ohancea  are  the  other  way.  ^  ^w.K 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1058.   "  Her  man  ytte  ut  iESfgar  'E^jA 
ongean  mid  strece  >urh  Gryffines  fultum ;  aad  het       ^        ^"^Sl 
wegan.  Hit  is  langsum  to  attellane  eall  hu  hit  ^f^^  ^^'P^X'&Nk 

"  AlgaruB  Merciorum  Gomes  a  Bege  Eadwardo  ^^-^^      ^^^^*^    5.     . 
Begis  Walanorum  Giiffini  juvamine  et  Norrer-aJT^^  ^^V^oT^ 
qu«  ad  ilium  venerat  ex  improviso,  citb  pei»  viiw   ^^  ^iV^La^^^ 


peravit."    Is  this  the  fleet  mysteriously  referr^^  *.     *^^XXx 

i.  301)  under  the  same  yeart  "fHiimriB  oA\m  «i-  i^i-^a-^w^*   ^^1 


t  "ClasaiB  cum  aUo^*^^'!!^    ^V, 
im  alienigenis  I^^sux^^^^Ih  ^^^^ 


bably  means  Norwegians]  cum 

subigeret  sibi  r^*^*^*^ 

•  This  would  apply  to  the  entry  in  the  Chix>     •  ^^\    ^ 

ho  marks  the  repetition  of  the  word  by  tha  ^  ^^^^  »  ^^    , 


densium  et  Dubliniensium,  ut  subigeret  sibi  r^«»^^^*^  CW^^^^v/^  # 
contrarius  fuit  ei  in  re  istft."  ^^^^X^v  s^"^^^^*.w^t^  ^^ 


« 


who  marks  the  repetition  of  the  word  by  th.«  -^^^       ^  . 

led  by  it.  ^^>M   *..^^V 


"^N^;^ 
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I>y  a  contemporary  writer.^   It  is  quite  possible  that  Tostig   obat.  z. 

xnay^  in  his  brother^s  absence^  have  acted  a  part  towards 

i>fae    rival  house  which  his  brother's  conciliatory  policy 

^would  not  have  approved  of.     He  may  also  have  found 

himself^  in  his  brother's  absence^  unable  to  quell  the  storm 

^wliicli  he  had  raised.    But  all  speculations  of  this  kind 

must  be  quite  uncertain.    The  statement  stands  before  us; 

we  may  put  our  own  value  on  its  authority^  and  we  may 

ixiake  our  own  explanation  of  the  facts,  but  we  cannot 

g«t  beyond  conjecture. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Earl  Harold  may  perhaps  have  sug- 
gested to  the  active  Bishop  Ealdred  a  longer  pilgrimage 
still.     That  diligent  Prelate  was  at  this  time  busy  about 
many   matters.      Gloucester,    the   frontier   city   on    the  EooleaiaBtl- 
Sevem,  the  usual  mid-winter  seat  of  the  national  Councils,  ^f  oi^ooM- 
had  just  received  a  special  ornament  &om  his  munificence.  ^^* 
The  city  had  been  in  early  times  the  seat  of  an  Abbey  of  Abbey  of 
nuns,  which  came  to  an  end  during  the  confusions  which  681-767. 
fell  on  the  Mercian  Kingdom  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.^    The  house  then  became  a  College  of  secular  Secular 
priests,^  which  lasted  till  the  days  of  Cnut.      In  the  767^022. 
same  spirit  in  which  Cnut  himself  substituted  monks  for  Benedic- 

tme 

secular  canons  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Eadmund  at  Bury,^  Abbey, 
Wulfstan,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Bishop  of  Worcester,  q^!^1^^* 

made  the  same  changre  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Cbmch, 

1KJ.1— 1868 
Qloucester.^    The  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  was  now  rigidly 

■  Wben  Morkere  heads  the  Kortbumbtian  revolt  in  1065,  the  Biographer 
(p.  491)  Bays  of  the  sons  of  .^Slfgar,  "inter  eos  regis  stirpis  pneros  et 
eumdem  Dnoem  Tostinnm  ex  yeteri  simultate  odio  [odiaf]  erant."  The 
"regia  stiips**  can  refer  only  to  some  possible  descent  of  the  House  of 
Leofric  from  ancient  Mercian  Kings.  (Cf.  voL  i.  p.  456.)  There  is  no 
sign  of  any  connexion  between  them  and  the  West-Sazon  royal  family. 

*  Hist.  Mon.  a  Petri  Glouo.  (ed.  Hart),  i.  i.  et  seqq.    Gf.  toL  i.  p.  39. 

>  lb.  L  7.    "  Snb  potestate  ssculari,  usque  ad  tempus  Wolstani  episcopi 
Wygomiensis  .  .  .  mirific6  tradebatur.**  *  See  yoL  i.  p.  485. 

*  Hist.  Mon.  Glouo.  i.  8.     '*  Anno  Domini  millesimo  yicesimo  seoundo 
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CHAP.  X.  carried  out^  and  one  Eadric  became  the  first  Abbot.     His 

B^iric  government  lasted  for  more  than  thirty-six  years,  but  his 

1022-1058.  local  reputation  is  not  good,  as  he  is  charged  with  wasting 

Ealdred  the  property  of  the  monastery.^     Meanwhile  the  bounty  of 

»d  coMe-  Ealdred  rebuilt  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  from  its  founda- 

T^^*^®  tions,  and  it  now  stood  ready  for  consecration.    Abbot 

and  ap-  Eadric  most  opportunely  died  at  this  time,  so  that  Ealdred 

Woifotan  was  able  at  once  to  famish  his  new  minster  with  a  new 

'^^^**       chief  ruler.     He  consecrated  the  church,  and  bestowed  the 
1058.  ...  . 

abbatial   benediction   on  Wulfstan,  a  monk  of  his   own 

church  of  Worcester,  on  whom,  by  the  King's  licence,  he 

conferred  the  vacant  office.^    It  was  just  at  this  time  that 

Ealdred  •  Bishop  Hermann  came  back  from  Saint  Omer.     Ealdred, 

the  see  of  charged  with  the  care  of  three  dioceses,  restored  Ramsbuiy, 

Ba^bmy  ^j^^  poorest  and  least  distinguished,  to  its  former  owner.  * 

mann  and  Worcester  was  uo  doubt  entrusted  to  the  carc  of  iBthelwig  ;^ 

makes  the  «  tt       i»     j  1 

pilgrimage  of  any  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  Hereford  we  hear 
lem.  ™^    nothing.     Ealdred  then  undertook  a  journey  which  no 

Wolfltanus  Episoopas  WygomienBiB,  qui  postea  feetus  est  Archiepiaoopus 
Eboraoensist  concedente  Rege  Gnuto,  Daoe  Danorum,  qui  Ecclesiam 
Sanotam  ezaltavit,  et  libertates  suas  antiqnaa  renovavit  et  promovit, 
ut  dicit  Petros  PiotavexiaiSy  liio  Wolstanus  clerioos  qui  eocleeiam  Sancti 
Petri  antea  rexerant  et  custodierant,  sub  protectione  Dei  et  Apostolornm 
Petri  et  Pauli  et  reguU  beati  Benedicti  in  e&dem  ecdesift  regulariter  oollo- 
cayit.**  In  this  case  the  canons  seem  not  to  have  been  driven  out,  but  to 
have  taken  the  monastic  vows  on  themselves.  This  was  partly  the  case  at 
Bury.   See  vol.  i.  p.  486, 

'  Hist.  6I0UC.  i.  8.  "Multa  bona  dissipavit."  Two  lordships  had  to 
be  sold  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by  him. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1058.  "On  ^asa  ilcan  gere  Ealdred  bisceop  halgode  ]mt 
mynster  on  Gleawoestre  )>e  he  sylf  gefoi^ode,  Gode  to  lofe  and  See  Petre." 
Florence  mentions  that  the  church  was  built  by  Ealdred  ^  a  fundamentis,** 
and  adds,  "  postea  Regis  licenti&,  WIstanum  Wigomensem  monachum  k  se 
ordinatum,  Abbatem  constituit  ibidem."  The  local  history  (p.  9),  which 
calls  him  Wilstanus,  gives  the  same  account.  The  prominence  here  given 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  is  remarkable ;  we  hear  nothing  of  any  election 
by  the  monks,  but  only  of  an  Abbot  chosen  by  the  Bishop  and  confirmed 
by  the  King.  One  might  &ncy  that  Wul&tan,  as  founder,  had  retained 
some  special  rights  of  patronage  over  the  monastery  of  Gloucester. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1058.     See  above,  p.  406.  *  See  above,  p.  372. 
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Bn^lish  Bishop  had  ever  before  undertaken/  which  indeed  ohap.  x. 
^nre    have  not  heard  'of  as  undertaken  by  any  eminent 
Snglishman  of  that  generation^  except  by  the  repentant 
Swegen.    Duke  Robert  of  Normandy  and  Count  Pulk  of 
.Ajijou   had  visited  the  tomb  of  Christy  but  Cnut  and 
Harold  had  not  gone  further  than  the  threshold  of  the 
Apostles.    But  Ealdred  now  undertook  the  longer  journey ; 
lie  passed  through  Hungary/  a  country  which  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  return  of  the  ^theling  had  doubtless  opened 
to  English  imaginations^  and  at  last  reached  the  holy  goal 
of  his  pilgrimage.     He  went^  we  are  told^  with  such 
-worship  as  none  ever  went  before  him ;  his  devotion  was 
edifying  and  his  gifts  were  splendid.     A  chalice  of  gold^ 
of  five  marks  weighty  and  of  wondrous  workmanship^  was 
the  offering  of  the  renowned  English  Prelate  at  the  most 
sacred  spot  on  earth.^ 


The  next  year  is  one  singularly  barren   of  English  BanennesB 

ntB 
year 


events.   The  Chronicles  literally  record  nothing^  of  greater  ?j  Jbe*' 


importance  than  the  fact  that  the  steeple  of  Peterborough  ^^^9* 
minster  was  hallowed.^    The  zeal  and  bounty  of  Abbot 
Leofiric'^  was  busily  at  work.    And  from  other  sources  all 
that  is  to  be  learned  is  the  appointment  of  a  new  Abbot 
of  Evesham.     That  appointment  however  was  in  some 

^  After  the  oonBecration  at  Gloucester,  says  the  Woroeeter  Chronicler 
(1058),  "swa  ferde  to  Hiemsalem,  nud  swilcan  weort^scipe  swa  nan  oiSett 
ne  dyde  stforan  him ;  **  "quod  nullus,*'  adds  Florence,  "  arohiepiscopomm 
vel  epiiooporum  Angliae  eatenufi  dinosoitar  fecine.*' 

*  '*  Per  Ungariam,*'  says  Florence. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  *' And  hine  sylfiie  |»nr  Gode  betsBhte,  and  wnr^Hic  lac  eao 
geofiode  to  ures  Drihtenes  byrgene,  ^mt  was  an  gylden  calic,  on  fif  marcon 
switfo  wundorlices  geworces."  The  chronicler,  just  as  at  the  time  of  the 
mission  to  Koln,  clearly  rejoices  in  the  splendour  and  bounty  of  his  own 
Bishop. 

*  Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  Worcester  and  not  the  Peterborough  Chronicler 
who  records  this  purely  local  fact ;  '*  on  Hmui  gere  wsbs  se  stypel  gehalgad 
»t  Burh  on  xvi.  kal.  Novemb." 

'  See  above,  p.  350. 
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CHAP,   Z. 

BoBigna- 
tion  of 
Abbot 
Mannig 
of  Eves- 
bam. 
1059. 

[His  death. 
Jan.  5, 
1066.] 


JSthdwig 
Abbot. 
April  «3, 
1059. 


respects  a  remarkable  one.  Abbot  Mannig,  the  architect, 
painter,  and  general  proficient  in  the  arts,  had  been 
smitten  by  paralysis,  and  had  resigned  his  office.  He 
lived  howerer  in  honour  for  seven  years  longer,  and  died, 
so  it  was  said,  on  the  same  day  and  hour  as  King  Eadward^^ 
His  successor  was  ^thelwig,  the  monk  who  acted  for 
Ealdred  when  absent  from  his  diocese,  and  who  was  now 
Provost  of  the  monastery  of  Evesham.^  As  in  the  case  of 
Wulfstan  at  Oloucester,  we  hear  nothing  distinctly  of  any 
capitular  election.  The  retiring  Abbot  seems  to  nominate 
his  successor.  Pleading  his  illness  as  an  excuse  for  not 
coming  personally,  he  sends  certain  monks  and  laymen  to 
the  King,  recommending  ^thelwig  for  the  Abbacy.  The 
King  approves,  and,  by  his  order,  Ealdred  gives  the 
abbatial  benediction  to  .^thelwig  at  Gloucester  in  the 
Easter  Oemdt  holden  in  that  city.^  Of  the  new  Prelate 
we  shall  hear  again  more  than  once. 


\ 


t-1 


^  Chion.  Mon.  Evesham,  p.  88.      "Transiit  quoque  vir  ille  Mannias 
eAdem  nocte  et  horft  quft  Rex  gloriosus  ^duuardus,  festivitate  scilioet 
sanotas  EpiphanUD  Domini."  Bat  Eadward  died  on  the  eye  of  the  Eipiphanj 
not  on  the  Epiphany  itself. 

'  lb.  87.  "Nunc  Bub  eo  jure  prsBpositi  totiuB  abbatiae  hujas  curam 
agebat." 

'  Tliere  is  here  a  chronological  difficulty.  The  EreBham  Chronicle  fixes 
the  date  to  April  a^  1059.  Mannig  died  on  the  same  day  as  Eadward,  that 
is  January  5, 1066 ;  seyen  years,  so  the  historian  says,  after  his  reognation. 
This  makes  the  year  of  ^thel wig's  appointment  1059.  ^^^  ^^  <^y  ^^^ 
place  we  are  told  (88), '  'Bex  .  .  .  fecit  eum  apud  Glocestre,  ubi  tunc  curiam 
suam  tenebat,  coram  multis  principibus  hujus  patriae  ab  Aldredo  Archi- 
episcopo  honorabiliter  in  pasohali  soUemnitate  die  festlYitatis  sancti  Greorgii 
martyris  consecrari.'*  Now  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Ealdred,  who  had  left 
for  Jerusalem  seemingly  not  vezy  early  in  the  year  before,  could  have  been 
again  in  England  so  soon  as  Saint  George's  Day,  1 059.  Also  it  was  not 
the  Easter  but  the  Christmas  festival  which  was  commonly  held  at  Glou- 
cester. That  Ealdred  is  called  Archbishop  before  his  time  is  a  common  slip. 
Perhaps  (see  Mr.  Macray's  note  on  p.  87)  the  reckoning  of  seyen 
years  is  wrong,  and  the  date  was  really  1058,  before  Ealdred  left  Eng- 
land;  or  the  wrong  season  may  be  given  (though  this  seems  hardly  likely» 
and  the  usual  places  of  the  Gemots  were  sometimes  departed  from) ;  or 
the  ceremony  may  have  been  really  performed  by  some  other  Bishop,  and 
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This  year  however  was  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one   obap.  x. 
in  English  history.     It  was  now  that,  as  all  our  Chronicles  ^|°"**^*''' 
8o  carefully  note,  the  intruding  Benedict  was  deposed,  and  Benedict; 
I^icolas  succeeded  to  the  Papacy.  The  recogpoition  of  Stigand  on  the  nosi- 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  temporary  recogpoition  of  Benedict.  g^L^^^ 
Wlien  the  Pontiff  from  whom  he  had  received  his  paUium  ^059. 
Bank  to  the  position  of  an  Antipope  and  schismatic,  the 
English  Primate  sank  again  to  the  anomalous  position  in 
which  he  had  been  before.     His  ministrations  were  again 
avoided,  even  in  the  quarter  which  one  would  have  least 

■ 

expected  to  find  affected  by  such  scruples.  Earl  Harold 
himself,  when  he  needed  the  performance  of  a  great 
ecclesiastical  ceremony,  now  shrank  from  having  it  per- 
formed by  the  hands  of  the  Primate  who,  in  all  political 
matters,  was  his  friend  and  fellow-worker. 

For  we  have  now  reached  the  date  of  an  event  which  Harold's 
closely  binds  together  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  Waitham 
history  of  the  time.   It  was  in  the  year  following  the  ex-  ^^JJJS. 
pulsion  of  Benedict  that  Earl  Harold  brought  to  perfection  ^^3> 
the  minster  which  he  had  doubtless  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  rearing  on  his  East-Saxon  lordship  of  Waitham. 
Whether  any  portion  of  the  fabric  still  existing  is  the 
work  of  its  great  founder  is  a  matter  of  antiquarian  con- 
troversy on  which  I  will  not  here  enlarge.     But  whether 
the  existing  nave,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  Harold^s  work  or 
not,  the  historic  interest  of  that  memorable  spot  remains 
in  either  case  the  same.    As  we  go  on  we  shall  see 
Waitham  win  for  itself  an  abiding  fame  as  the  last  resting- 
place  of  its  great  founder;  at  present  we  have  to  look  to 
the  foundation  itself  as  a  most  remarkable  witness  to  that 
founder's  wisdom  as  well  as  his  bounty.^    The  importance  Nature  and 
of  the  foundation  of  Waitham  in  forming  an  estimate,  both  of  ^efonn- 
of  Harold's  personal  character  and  of  the   ecclesiastical  ^**^° 

Ealdred^B  name  may  have  been  carelessly  inserted  because  he  was  known 
to  be  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  at  the  time.  ^  See  above,  p.  49. 
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miAP.  X.   position  of  England  at  the  time,  has   been    altogeliier 
g^nmMj    giurfej  over  throucrh  inattention  to  the  real  charaetag  d 
stood.        the  foundation.    Every  writer  of  English  history^  as  {arm 
I  know,  has  wholly  misrepresented  its  natare.    It  is  am- 
stantly  spoken  of  as  an  Abbey,  and  its  inhabitants  n 
monks.  ^     Waltham  and  its  founder  thus  get  mixed  ^ 
with  the  vulgar  crowd  of  monastic  foundations,  the  ae^ 
tions  in  many  cases  of  a  real  and  enlightened  piety,  hot  n 
many  cases  also  of  mere  superstition  or  mere  fashion.    The 
great  ecclesiastical  foundation  of  Earl  Harold 


1177. 


Change  of  thing  widely  different.     Harold  did  not  found  an  Abb^; 
hv  Henry   Waltham  did  not  become  a  religious  house  till  Heniy  Hie 
the  Second.  Second,  liberal  of  another  man's  purse,  destroyed  Harold's 
foundation  by  way  of  doing  honour  to  the  new  Martyr  ci 
Canterbury.     Harold  founded  a  Dean  and  secular  Canons; 
these  King  Henry  drove  out,  and  put  in  an  Abbot  and 
Austin  Canons  in  their  place.^    Harold's  foundation,  in 
short,  was  an  enlai^ment  of  the  original  small  fonndation 
of  Tofig  the  Proud.3     Tofig  had  built  a  church  for  ihe 
reception  of  the  miraculous  crucifix  which  had  been  found  at- 
Lutegarsbuiy,  and  had  made  an  endowment  for  two  priests 
only.    The  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  became  an  object  of 
popular  worship  and  pilg^mage,  and  probably  the  small 
settlement  originally  founded  by  Tofig  in  the  middle  of 
the  forest  was  already  growing  into  a  considerable  town. 

^  When  I  say  that  this  mistake  is  found  in  Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of 
England,  i.  79t  81,  84),  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Hist,  of  Anglo-Sax.  378, 
388),  and  in  Lappenberg  (p.  556  of  the  original,  ii.  30a  of  Mr.  lliorpe*a 
translation),  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  found  ako  in  Thieny  (lib.  iii.) 
as  well  as  in  Dr.  Vaughan  (Revolations  in  English  History,  i.  298),  in 
M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  983),  and  in  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  975).  Yet^ 
without  looking  to  the  local  historians,  or  to  the  writers  who  record  the 
change  of  foundation  under  Heniy  the  Second,  they  need  only  have  turned 
to  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  347  ;  "  Eoclesiam  . . .  eanonicis  impleverat." 

'  See  R.  Hoveden.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  320.  Bad.  de  Die.  X  Scriptt.  c.  598. 
B.  Wend.  iL  387.  Gervase  (X  Scriptt.  1434).  Cf.  VltaHaroldi(Chroii.A.N. 
ii.  164).  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  590. 
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lie  estate  of  Tofig  at  Waltham  had  been  lost  by  his  son    ohap.  x. 
Btlielstan/  and  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown.     I  have  ^thelatan 
Lready  suggested  that  ^thelstan^the  son  of  a  Danish  father^  aad^his^  ^ 
aajr  not  improbably  have  been  one  of  the  party  which  op-  ««B8egar. 
K>8ed  the  election  of  Eadward^  and  most  of  whose  members 
uffered  more  or  less  on  that  account.^    But  the  royal  dis- 
favour which  fell  on  ^thelstan  did  not  extend  to  his  son 
Bseg^r^  who  held  the  office  of  Staller  from  a  very  early  period 
Df  £ad ward's  reign  till  the  Norman  invasion.^   But  the  lord-  Acquisition 
ship  of  Waltham  was  granted  by  the  King  to  his  brother-  by  Harold. 
in-Ia^v  Earl  Harold^^  with  whom  it  evidently  became  a 
favourite  dwelling-place.     The  Earl  now  rebuilt  the  small  He  rebuild* 
church  of  Tofig  on  a  larger  and  more  splendid  scale^  no 
doubt  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  resources  which  were  sup- 
plied by  the  great  contemporary  developement  of  archi- 
tecture in  Normandy.^    One  who  so  diligently  noted  all 
that  was  going  on  in  contemporary  Gaul  would  doubtless 
keep  his  eye  on  such  matters  also.     When  the  church  was 
built,  he  enriched  it  with  precious  gifts  and  relics  of  all 

^  De  Inv.  c.  14.    There  is  something  strange  in  the  statement  of  the 
Waltham  writer  that  ^thelstan  did  not  succeed  to  all  his  &ther*s  estates, 
hut  only  to  those  attached  to  the  staUership. 
*  See  above,  p.  63. 

'  De  Inv.  c.  14.  "  Adelstanus,  pater  Esegari  qui  stalre  inventus  est 
in  Angliae  conquisitione  h  Normannis."  He  was  staller  as  early  as  1044, 
as  appears  from  a  writ  in  God.  Dipl.  iv.  an,  where  he  is  addressed  along 
with  Bishop  iE3fwold,  who  died  in  that  year.  He  signs  many  charters, 
among  others  the  Waltham  charter  of  1063  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  159),  with  the 
title  of  ''regisB  procurator  aulae,**  equivalent,  according  to  Professor  Stubhs, 
to  *'  daptfer."    See  his  note  to  De  Inv.  c.  14. 

*  De  Inv.  c.  14.  So  in  the  Waltham  Charter  (iv.  155),  "  Cuidam  meorum 
CSomitam,  onomate  Haroldo,  quamdam  terram  quss  antiquittis  ab  incolis 
illius  loci  nunoupatur  Waltham,  hsreditario  jure  concessi." 

■  The  building  of  the  church  is  affirmed  in  the  Charter  (iv.  155)  ;  "  In 
prKBcripto  loco  monasterium  ad  laudem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  et 
■anctB  Gnicis  construxit  .  .  .  fundatum  .  .  monasterium  .  dedicari  fecit.*' 
80  Be  Inv.  16 ;  "  Venusto  enim  admodum  opere  a  fiindamentis  construe- 
tain  [eoclesiam].**  The  romantic  Biographer  (p.  161)  is  much  fuller  in  his 
deacripiion.  On  the  application  of  the  word  "  monasterium  "  to  a  secular 
church,  Bee  vol.  i.  p.  473. 
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OBAP.  z.  sorts,  some  of  which  he  had  himself  brought  personally 

He  founds  from  Bome  on  his  pilgrimage.^     Lastly,  he  increased  the 

^*^^  number  of  clergy  attached  to  the  church  fix>m  two  to  a 

much  larger  number,  a  Dean  and  twelve  Canons,  besides 

several  inferior  officers.^    He  richly  endowed  them  with 

lands,  and  contemplated  larger  endowments  still. 

This  is  something  very  different  from  the  foundation  of 
a  monastery.  Harold  finds  a  church  on  his  estate  the  seat 
of  a  popular  worship ;  he  rebuilds  the  fabric  and  increases 
the  number  of  its  ministers.  The  order  of  his  proceedings 
is  very  clearly  traced  out  in  the  royal  charter  by  which  the 
foundation  was  confirmed  two  years  later.  The  founder 
of  a  monastery  first  got  together  his  monks,  and  gave 
them  some  temporary  habitation;  the  church  and  the 
other  buildings  then  grew  up  gradually.  The  church  of 
a  monastery  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  monks,  but  in  a 
secular  foundation  the  canons  or  other  clergy  nuiy  be  said 
to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  church.  So  at  Waltham, 
Harold  first  rebuilt  the  church ;  he  then  secured  to  it  the 
elder  endowment  of  Tofig;  he  had  it  consecrated,  and 
enriched  it  with  reUcs  and  other  gifts ;  he,  last  of  all,  after 
the  consecration,  set  about  his  plan  for  increasing  the 
number  of  clergy  attached  to  it.^  Tofig's  two  priests  of 
course  were  still  there  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  place 
in  the  meanwhile.  And  the  clergy  whom  Harold  placed 
in  his  newly  founded  minster  were  not  monks^  but  secular 

^  See  Appendix  EE. 

^  The  nature  of  the  foundation,  the  offices  of  its  several  members,  and 
the  discipline  to  be  observed,  are  set  forth  at  large  in  the  15th  chapter  of 
the  De  Inventione,  and  are  fully  commented  on  by  Professor  Stubbs  in  his 
Preface,  pp.  iriii.  xiy. 

'  The  charter  first  mentions  the  building  of  the  church,  then  adds, 
"Primum  concedens  ei  terram  qu«  Tocatur  NorKlande,  unde  eodesiam 
villsB  antiquiths  dotatam  invenit ;"  then  comes  the  consecration,  then  the 
ornaments  and  the  relics ;  then  "  Quid  plura  f  susb  denique  conditionis 
non  immemor,  ibidem  quorumdam  oatervulam  fratmm  secundum  auctori- 
tatem  sanctorum  patrum  canonioas  regul»  [canonical,  as  opposed  to  monastic] 
subjeciam  constituit.^'    God.  Dipl.  iv.  155. 
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prieetfij  each  man  living  on  his  own  prebend,  and  some  of  ohap.  x. 
±liemj  it  wotdd  seem,  married.    Education  also  occupied  a  Harold's 
prominent  place  in  the  magnificent  and  enlightened  scheme  education. 
of  the  great  Earl.^    The  Chancellor  or  Lecturer — for  the 
-word  Schoolmaster  conveys  too  humble  an  idear*-filled  a 
difimified  place  in  the  CoUefire,  and  the  office  was  bestowed  Adelard 
"by  the  founder  on  a  distinguished  man  from  a  foreign 
land.     We    have  seen  throughout  that,    stout  English 
patriot  as  Harold  was,  he  was  never  hindered  by  any 
narrow  insular  prgudioe  from  seeking  merit  wherever  he 
could  find  it.     Harold  had  seen  something  of  the  world ; 
he  had  visited  both  France  and  Italy;  but  it  was  not 
however  from  any  land  of  altogether  foreign  speech  that 
-  he  sought  for  coadjutors  in  his  great  work.    As  in  the 
case   of  so  many  appointments  of  Bishops,   so  now,  in 
appointing  an  important  officer  in  his  own  College,  Harold, 
when  he  looked  beyond  our  own  island,  looked  in  the 
first  place  to  the  lands  of  kindred  Teutonic  speech.^    As 
.ZBlfred  had  brought  over  Grimbald  and  John  the  Old- 
Saxon,  so  now  Harold  brought  over  Adelard  of  Liittich  to 
be  the  head  of  the  educational  department  of  his  founda- 
tion, and  to  be  his  general  adviser  in  the  whole  work.^ 

^  The  legendary  Biographer  rery  well  desoribes  the  object  of  the  founda- 
tion (pp.  160-161) ; '' At  vir  magnificuB,  locmn  et  lod  cultum  omnimodis 
cnpiena  cum  buib  cultoribus  sublimare,  novam  ibi  baailicam  fabricare. 
miniBtroruin  aagere  numerum,  reddituaque  eorum  proponit  ampliare ;  utque 
celebriorem  fiunA,  illustriorem  dericorum  frequentU,  ooBleatibna  nobilitatum 
muneribua,  locum  terrigenis  ezhibet^  acholaa  ibidem  instituere  . .  .  diapod- 
tione  satagebat  prudenti."  *  See  above,  p.  41. 

*  On  Adelard  see  De  Inv.  c.  15,  and  Stubbs,  Fre&oe,  p.  ix.  In  c.  15  the 
author  calls  Adelard,  ''institutor  et  ordinator  praasentis  eodesisB."  The 
Biographer  (pp.  155-9)  ^^'^  '^  legend,  which  makee  him  a  physician,  sent 
orer  by  the  Emperor  to  cure  Harold  of  a  paralysis,  which  baffled  the  skill 
of  English  doctors.  It  baffled  the  skill  of  Adelard  also,  bat,  being  a  devout 
man,  he  recommends  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  as  the  best  resonroe, 
and  by  its  virtue  Harold  is  cured.  Harold  then  founds  the  College,  and 
puts  Adelard  at  the  head  of  the  school.  AU  this  is  made  to  follow  Harold's 
great  Welsh  campaign  of  1063.  The  writer  may  have  confounded  it  with 
the  campaign  of  1055.     Harold,  as  we  shall  see,  did  suffer  from  the  gout. 
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our.  z.   Adelud  had  been  already  employed  imder  tlie  Empenr 
Henry  the  Third,  one  of  the  trueet  and  most  enlightened 
of   eocleeiastical  reformers,   in  bringing    several     of   the 
churches  of  his  dominions  into  better  discipline.      He  no* 
came  over  to  England,  became  a  Canon  and  Itectara  at 
Waltham,  and,  osing  his  genuine  Teutonic  liberty,  handed 
on  his  office  to  his  son.* 
Hmld  •        The  truth  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  several  indicaticoi^ 
tba  nonlu  that  Harold,  so  far  from  being  an  ordioary  fotuider  of  i 
<J*rg7-       monastery,  was  a  deliberate  and  enlightened  patroo  of  tht 
secular  clergy.     He  is  described  in  the  fonndation-charts' 
hong  eon-  of  bis  College  as  their  special  and  active  friend.'     The  old 
niou        struggle  which   had  been  going  on  from  the    days  of 
J^^J^^      Donstan  was  going  on  still,  and  it  went  on  long  after. 
TcgnUn      Harold,   like    the    elder   Eadward   in  his  foundation   at 
oiilAn.        Winchester,  like  ^thelstan  in  his  foundation  at  Milton, 
preferred  the  seculars,  the  more  practically  useful  class,  the 
class    less   removed   from   ordinary   human   and   national 
feelings.     In  his  eyes  even  a  married  priest  was   not  a 
monster  of  vice.     To  make  such  a  choice  in  the  mooastie 
reign  of  Sadward,  when  the  King  on  his  throne  was  well 
nigh  himself  a  monk,  was  worthy  of  Harold's  lof^  and 
independent  spirit ;  it  was  another  proof  of  his  steady  and 
dear-eighted    patriotism.     In    truth,   of  the    two   great 
foundations  of  this  reign.  Earl  Harold's  College  at  Waltr 
ham   stuids    in    distinct   opposition,   almost  in   distinct 
rivalry,  to  King  Eadward's  Abbey  at  WestmiDster.    And 
it  is  not  nnlikely  that  Harold's  preference  for  the  secular 
clergy  may  have  had  some  share  in  bringing  upon  him  the 
obloquy  which  he  undergoes  at  the   hands  of  so  many 
ecclesiastical  writers.     It  was  not  only  the  pe^nrer,  the 

>  De  InT.  15.     Hb  wn  Peter  wu  Uwtor  whan  Oie  author  wu  m  bi^. 
He  wu  ft ' '  font  abanimtu  duoiplinia  doctrmam  Boatnrieiu." 

'  Cod.  IHpl.  iv.  155.  "  U(  non  mlbm  Dei  cQltor  efficUtur,  veriun  etiua 
n^ulK  •trenuuB  ioBtitntor  fieri  credatur." 
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usurper,  but  the  man  whose  hand  was  closed  against  the   otap.  x. 
monk    and  open  to  the   married  priest,  who  won  the 
hatred  ofNorman  and  monastic  writens.  With  the  coming 
of  the  Normans  the  monks  finally  triumphed.  Monasticism, 
in   one  form  or  another,  was  triumphant  for  some  ages! 
Harold's  own  foundation  was  perverted  from  his  original 
desig^n ;  his  secular  priests  were  expeUed  to  make  room  for 
those  whom  the  fashion  of  the  age  looked  on  as  holier  than 
they.     At  last  the  tide  turned;   men  of  pietj  and  muni- 
ficenoe  learned  that  the  monks  had  got  enough,  and  from 
the  fourteenth  century  onwards,  the  bounty  of  foundere 
took  the  same  direction  which  it  had  taken  under  ^thel- 
stan  and  Harold.     CoUeges,  educational  and  otherwise,  in 
the  Universities  and  out  of  them,  now  again  arose  along- 
side of  the  monastic  institutions  which  had  now  thoroughly 
faUen  from  their  first  love.    In  short,  the  foundation  of  Witne-  of 
Waltham,  instead    of  being   simply  slurred  over  as    a^Si' 
monastic  foundation  of  the  ordinary  kind,  weU  deserves  «i>»««to' •' 
to  be  dwelt  upon,  both  as  marking  an  jera  in  our  eqcle- 
siastical  history,  and  also  as  bearing  the  most  spealring 
witness  to  the  real  character  of  its  illustrious  founder.  The 
care  and  thoughtfalness,  as  well  as  the  munificence,  dis- 
played in  every  detail  of  the  institution,  the  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  as  weU  as  for  mere  ecclesiastical 
splendour,  the  liberal  patronage  of  even  foreign  merit,  aU 
unite  to  throw  a  deep  interest  round  Earl  Harold's  minrter, 
and  they  would  of  themselves  be  enough  to  win  him  a       ' 
high  pkce  among  the  worthies  of  Engknd.    No  wonder 
then  that  this  noble  foundation  became  in   a  peculiar 
manner  identified  with  its  founder;  no  wonder  that  it  was 
to  Waltham  that  he  went  for  prayer  and  meditation  in 
the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  that  it  was  at  Waltham  that 
his  body  found  its  last  resting-place,  that  at  Waltham  his 
memory  still  lived,  fresh  and  cherished,  while  elsewhere 
calumny  had  fixed  itself  upon  his  glorious  name.     No 
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oHAP.  z.    wonder  too  that  the  local  relic  became  a  centre  of  natioixal 
reverence;   that  the  object  of  Harold's  devotion  became 
the  badge  and  rallying-point  of  English  national  life  ;  thai^ 
the  "Holy  Rood'' — ^the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham — beca^ne 
the  battle-cry  of  England^  the  shout  which  urged  her 
sons  to  victory  at  Stamfordbridge^  and  which  still  rose   ix> 
heaven^  as  long  as  an  English  arm  had  life^  in  that  laert 
battle  where  England  and  her  King  were  overthrown. 
Tbe  church     At  what  time  the  foundation  of  Waltham  was  begxui  is 
not  recorded^  but  the  church  was  finished  and  consecrated 
in  the  year  1060,  the  ceremony  being  performed  on  tlie 
appropriate  day  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  ^      Hl& 
minster  was  hallowed  in  the  presence  of  King  Eadwaxr^l. 
and  the  Lady  Eadgyth^  and  of  most  of  the  chief  men 
the  land,  clerical  and  lay.^    Sut  the  chief  actor  in  ti 
day's  rite  was  neither  the  Sishop  of  the  diocese  nor 
byCyne-    Metropolitan  of  the  province.      As  Wulfstan  had 
buhop  of  '  brought  from  York  to  consecrate  Gnut's  minster  on  Assa 
^^^^'        dun,^  so  this  time  also  a  Northern  Primate  came  to  c 


ooDse- 
crated 
May  3, 
1060, 


secrate  Harold's  minster  at  Waltham.     The  positio 
Stigand,  bettered  for  the  moment  through  the  pallius^ 
by  Benedict,  had  fallen  with  the  position  of  the  ^^ 
who  had  recognized  him.     In  orthodox  eyes  he  vr9^  ^ 
an  usurper  and  a  schismatic*    Either  thia   f    \U)/  f/ 
extended  itself  to  the  mind  of  Harold  hixrv    le         / 

'  In  1857  I  showed  that  the  year  must  have  Kc^k. 
Professor  Stubbs  has  now  inoontestably  fixed  it  ♦^  4.^  ^^%t  t 

*  Professor  Stubbs  shows  that  the  list  of  perBona         ^"^W  ^' 
tion,  as  given  in  the  De  Inventione,  c.  16,  is  tal^^^    ^^^^tiV    ^ 


\x».« 


XsS^ 


,dbOr 


The  author  evidently  thoug^^*. 

m  at  tbe  time.     But  he  h«^    ^*^^t  ^4. 


signea  at  waitnam  at  tbe  time,    iiut  he  haa   +17^^^  \\i        *^^it*  W  i/lt^ 
takes,  as  he  introduces  Walter  and  Giaa   «va*^!**   ^O^C     ///    ^^^^ 
in  1063,  and  therefore  sign  the  charter  as  auofc     ?^^^^r^^^  V^W/ /A»J9/)^ib 
1060.    He  also  calls  Oisa  Bishop  of  Chichest*. J  .   ^ti  >J?^»    >b.^Vi  k/// 
»  See  vol.  i.  n.  ^.1.  ^"^  ^^^^J^^W\v  V7 


•  See  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

*  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inv.  c.  16)  goes 
officiated  "  quia  tunc  vacabat  sedes  Cantuari 


>«.<>^y/ 


«fe,». 


^t 


^ 


*^^ 
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ixnd  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  prejudices  of  others,  chap.  z. 
bi^^aud  was  not  called  upon  to  officiate.  It  is  not  likely 
L£kt  William^  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese^  was  excluded  on 
3oount  of  his  Norman  birth^  as  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
loli  jealousy  of  him  at  other  times.  The  occasion  was 
oubtless  looked  on  as  one  of  such  dignity  as  to  call  for  the 
oimistrations  of  a  Prelate  of  the  highest  rank.  The  new 
dinster  of  Waltham^  with  its  pillars  fresh  from  the  mason's 
land^  and  its  altars  blazing  with  the  gorgeous  gifts  of  its 
ounder^  was  hallowed  in  all  due  form  by  Cynesige^  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

^The  church  was  thus  completed  and  consecrated;  but  it  The  Con- 
seemingly  took  Harold  two  years  longer  fully  to  arrange  charter. 
the  details  of  his  foundation^  and  to  settle  the  exact  extent ' 
of  the  lands  which  were  to  form  its  endowment.    At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  royal  charter  which  has  been  already 
quoted  confirmed  all  the  gifts  and  arrangements  of  the 
founder. 

The  Prelate  who  had  played  the  most  important  part  Death  of 
in  the  great  ceremony  at  Waltham  did  not  long  snrvive  ^^^ 
that  event.     Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  year  Arch-  ^^*^* 
bbhop  Cynesige  died  at  York^  and  was  buried  at  Peter- 
borough.^     Communication  between  distant  places  must 
have  been  easier  in  those  times  than  we  are  at  first 
sight  inclined   to  think^  for  it   appears   that  the   news 
of  the  event  which  took  place  at  York  was  known  and 
acted  upon  at  Gloucester  only  three  days  afterwards.    We 
read  that  his  successor  was  appointed  on  Christmas-Day.^ 

^  Chronn.  Wig.  and  Petrib.  1060.  Flor.  Wig.  1060.  Hugo  Candidus 
(Sparke,  45).  This  last  writer  10  loud  in  Cyneaige's  praise,  and  records 
his  gifts  to  Peterborough,  which  the  Lady  Eadgyth  took  away. 

*  FL  Wig.  1060.  *'  Wigomensis  episoopus  Aldredos  ad  archiepiscopatom 
in  Nativitate  Domini  eligitur."  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  such  speed 
is  impossible,  and  that  **  eligitor"  must  be  taken  of  a  capitular  election  at 
York  on  Christmas-Day,  which  would  be  confirmed  by  the  King  and  his 
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\  ** 


Ealdied 
suooeeda 
him. 
Deo.  ^5, 
1060. 


OHAP.  z.  Now  the  appointment  would  regularly  be  made  in  the 
Witenagemot,  and  the  Witenagem6t  would^  according  to 
the  custom  of  this  reign^  be  holding  its  Christmas  sitting 
at  Gloucester.  Such  speed  would  have  been  impossible  if 
tiie  Witan  had  not  been  actually  in  session  when  the 
vacancy  occurred.  The  absence  of  Cynesige  is  of  coarse 
explained  by  his  mortal  illness.  But  his  successor  was  on 
the  spot^  and  he  was  no  doubt  on  the  alert  to  take  care  of 
his  own  interests.  Ealdred,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  Assembly  was  held^  was  raised  to  the  metro- 
politan see  which  had  been  so  often  held  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Worcester.  Indeed^  Ealdred  himself,  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  hold  three  Bishopricks  at  once^  for  a  while 
followed  the  vicious  example  of  his  predecessors  and  re- 
tained the  two  sees  in  plurality.  His  successor  in  the  see 
of  Worcester  was  not  appointed  till  two  years  later.  But  the 
church  of  Hereford^  which  Ealdred  had  administered  for  the 
last  two  years,  now  received  a  pastor  of  its  own.  That 
Bishoprick  was  given  to  Walter,  a  Lotharingian  by  birth, 
Hereford.  ^^^  ^  Chaplain  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth.^  Either  in  this  year 
1060-1079.  Qj  very  early  in  the  next^  died  Duduc,  the  Saxon  Bishop  of 
Somersetshire,  who  had  sat  at  Wells  ever  since  the  days  of 
Cnut.     His  see  was  given  to  another  Lotharingian,  Gisa,  a 


Walter, 


i 


I 


Witan  at  some  later  Gemdt.  We  have  certainly  heard  of  capitular  elections 
thus  confirmed  or  rejected,  in  one  case  at  Durham  (vol  i.  p.  565)  and  in 
one  case  at  Canterbury  (see  above,  p.  119);  but  the  grant  of  the  Bishoprick 
of  Hereford  to  Walter  is  so  clearly  connected  with  the  promotion  of  Ealdred 
to  York  that  we  must  suppose  the  two  to  have  taken  place  in  the  same 
Assembly.  I  do  not  know  why  "eligere''  may  not  be  said  of  the  Witan 
as  weU  as  of  the  Chapter ;  or,  if  any  one  pleases,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
enough  members  of  the  Church  of  York  may  have  been  present  in  the 
Gemdt  to  go  through  a  canonical  election  at  Gloucester,  which  the  King 
and  his  Witan  would  at  once  confirm. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1060.  "  Herefordensis  praesulatus  .  .  .  capellano  Edgith» 
Reginn  Waltero  Lotharingo  est  datus."  His  writ  of  appointment  b  given 
in  Cod.  DipL  iv.  194. 

*  Tn  1060,  according  to  the  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Florence ;  in  1061 
according  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicle. 
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bi.»plain  ^f  the  King.^    These  appointments^  taken  in  oon-    ohap.  z, 

'  ft* 

^:icioii  with  Harold's  own  appointment  of  Adelard  in  his  bi^op  of 

oUe^  at  Waltham.  must  be  carefully  noticed.    The  in-  Weiia. 

.  .      .  ''  .  1060-1088. 

nence  of  Harold^  and  with  it  the  close  connexion  between 

n^land  and  Northern  Germany^  is  now  at  its  height, 

IFrom  one  however  of  the  Prelates  now  appointed  the 
reat  Earl  hardly  met  with  the  gratitude  which  he  de- 
eirved.     The  story  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
7^y  in  which  stories  grow.^    Duduc,  the  late  Bishop  of  DiBpute 
^ells^  had  received  from  King  Cnut  certain  estates  as  his  Harold  and 
>riTate  property,  among  which,  strangely  enough,  we  find  ^^'^,055 
'eokoned  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester.   Duduc,  with  King  Ead- 
vard's  assent,  is  said  to  have  made  over  these  estates  to  his 
>\vn  church,  besides  various  moveable  treasures  which  he 
bequeathed  on  his  death-bed.     But  on  the  death  of  Duduc, 
Barl  Harold  took  possession  of  all.    The  new  Bishop,  look- 
ing on  this  as  an  injury  done  to  his  see,  rebuked  the  Earl 
both  privately  and  openly,  and  even  meditated  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  him.     He  never  however  ven* 
tared  on  this  final  step,  and  Harold,  on  his  election  to  the 
Crown,  promised  both  to  restore  the  lands  in  question  and 
*to  give  others  as  well.    The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  was 
hindered  by  Harold's  death,  which  of  course  the  Bishop  re- 
presents as  a  divine  judgement.    This  is  Gisa's  story,  and  Giaa's  own 
we  do  not  possess  Harold's  defence.   But  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  the  caae. 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Gisa's  version  which  at  all  touches 

»  nor.  Wig.  1060.  His  writ  is  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  195.  The  local 
historian  of  Wells  (Ang.  Sao.  i.  559)^  with  the  notions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  makes  Crisa  receive  his  appointment,  as  well  as  his  consecration, 
firoro  the  Pope ;  **  Hie  qnnm  in  quAdam  amhassiatA  cam  aliis  k  dicto  Bege 
ad  Apostolioam  Sedem  missus  fuisset  pro  quihusdam  negotiis  conscientiain 
dicti  Begis  moveiitibus,  Apostolicus  sibi  contulit  sedem  Wellensem.''  Gisa 
was  bora  (see  his  own  account,  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  p.  16)  at  Saint 
Trudo,  a  town  of  the  district  of  Hasbain  in  the  Bishoprick  of  LUttioh. 
Florence  says  of  Duduc  and  Gisa  that  they  were  "  ambo  de  Lotharingi4 
orinndi,"  but  Duduc  was  certainly  a  Saxon. 

'  On  the  dispute  between  Harold  and  Gisa,  see  Appendix  FF. 

VOL.  11.  G  g 
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cBMT  X.    any  ancient  posBeBsions  of  the  see  of  Wella.    He 

*  of  some  private  eatatee  which  Dadne  gave,  or  wished  to  gift 
to  hie  church.  Oiea  does  not  eren  charge  Hazt^  vid 
seizing  anything  which  had  belonged  to  the  see  befac 
Dudnc's  time;  he  simply  hinders  Dndac's  gifts  and  bequesa 
firom  taking  effect.  Gisa  says  nothing  of  any  appeal  t» 
the  King^  but  simply  of  an  appeal  made  by  himadf  to  Hi 
private  conscience  of  Harold.  The  natural '  inferenee  jf 
that  Harold,  as  Earl  of  the  country,  asserted  a  legal  dsn 
to  the  lands  and  other  property,  that  he  disputed  Dudae's 
right  to  dispose  of  them,  and  maintained  that  they  tsll  k 
the  King,  or  to  the  Earl  as  his  representative.  As  Doda? 
was  a  foreigner,  dying  doubtless  without  heirs,  it  is  highb 
probable  that  such  would  really  be  the  law  of  the  case.  At 
all  events,  as  we  have  no  statement  from  the  defendant  sad 
a  very  moderate  one  from  the  plaintiff,  it  is  only  fair  to  stop 
and  think  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  something  to  say  on  the  side  of  the  Earl  as  weD  tf 
ExAgger*-  on  that  of  the  Bishop.  In  any  case,  the  simple  statement 
l^ter  of  Oisa  differs   widely   from   the  exaggerations  of  later 

writera.      writers.     In  their  stories  we  hear  how  Harold,  instead  of 
simply   hindering  a   new  acquisition   by  the   Church  of 
Wells,   plundered  it  of   its  old    established   possessions. 
While  Earl,  he  drives  the  Canons  away  and  reduc»  them 
to  beggary.     As  King,  he  seizes  all  the  estates  of  the  see 
and  drives  the  Bishop  into  banishment.    All  this,  I  need 
not  say,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Gisa's  own  narrative 
and  with  our  other  corroborative  evidence.    The  stoiy  is  an 
instructive  one.    By  the  colouring  given  to  it  by  Oisa  him- 
self, and  by  the  exaggerations  which  it  received  in  later 
times,  we  may  learn  to  look  with  a  good  deal  of  suspidon 
on  all  stories  of  the  kind..  The  principle  is  that  the  Church 
is  in  all  cases  to  gain  and  never  to  lose ;  a  regular  and  I^il 
opposition  to  ecclesiastical  claims  is  looked  on  as  no  less 
criminal  than  one  which  is  altogether  fraudulent  or  violent. 
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Soth  our  Lotbaringian  Bishops  snrvived  the  Conquest;    ohap.  x. 
GKsa  BUTvived  the  Conqueror  himself.    There  is  nothing  to  ^^^  ^f 
eonvict  either  of  them  of  treason  to  England ;  but  Gisa  at  Walter  and 

...  .    Gisa. 

least  does  not  seem  yery  warm  in  his  patriotism  for  his 

adopted  country.     He  is  quite  ready  to  forgive  William 

for  the  Conquest  of  England  in  consideration  of  the  help 

w^liioh  he  gave  him  in  his  reformation  of  the  Church  of 

inrells.i      Walter^  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented^  in 

some  accounts^  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  resistance  to 

the  Conqueror.'    The  tale  rests  on  no  good  authority,  but 

it  could  hardly  have  been  told  of  one  whose  conduct  was 

known  to  have  been  of  a  directly  opposite  kind.     On  the 

other  hand;  as  both  Walter  and  Gisa  kept  their  sees  till 

death;  they  must  at  least  have  shown  a  discreet  amount  of 

submission  to  the  new  state  of  things.     Walter  came^  so 

we  are  told;  to  a  sad  and  shitmrful  end;^  but  one  in  which 

questions  of  Norman^  English;  and  Lotbaringian  nationality 

were  in  no  way  concerned.    Gisa  lived  in  honour;  and  died  Gua*t 

in  the  odour  of  sanctity;  and  he  fills  a  prominent  place  in  Weiii. 

the  history  of  the  Church  of  Wells.     He  found  his  church; 

small;  poor;  served  only  by  four  or  five  Canons,  who  lived 

in  houses  in  the  towU;  and  who;  we  are  told;  doubtless  by 

a  figure  of  speech;  had  sometimes  to  beg  their  bread.^ 

Gisa  obtained  various  gifts  from  King  Eadward  and  the 

Lady  Eadgyth;  and  afterwards  from  William;^  and  he  was 

.   also  enabled  to  buy  several  valuable  possessions  for  his 

church.®     But  he  is  most  memorable  for  his  attempt  to 

*  See  bis  language  in  pp.  iS,  19  of  his  nairatiye. 
'  Matth.  Pftria.  Vitt.  xziii.  Abb.  ii.  47. 

*  VnU.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  ScrlpU.  p.  Bed.  163. 

*  Hist.  Ep.  Som.  16 — 19.  "Tunc  aoclesiam  sedis  men  perspiciens  esse 
mediocrem,  olerioos  qnoqne  qpatnor  YtH  quinqne  absque  daustro  et  refeo- 
torio  esse  IMdem.  .  .  Quos  public^  viyere  et  inbonest^  mendioare  neees- 
sarionim  inopia  antea  coegerat."  *  See  Appendix  FF. 

*  Among  other  things,  he  bought  Combe  from  "  Arsere"  (p.  18),  who  on 
Nferenoe  to  Domesday  (89)  appears  as  Azor,  seemingly  the  same  Thegn 
of  whom  Earl  Godwine  bought  Woodcbester  in  Gloucestershire.    See 

Qg2 
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introduce  at  Wells,  as  Leofric  had  done  at  Exeter/  the  role 
of  his  countryman  Chrodegang.  Two  synods  held  at  Home 
a  few  years  earlier,  one  of  them  the  second  Liateran 
Council,  had  made  various  ordinances  with  the  object  of 
enforcing  this  rule,  or  one  of  the  same  character,  on  all 
cathedral  and  collegiate  clergy.  In  obedience  to  their  orders, 
Oisa  began  to  reform  his  Church  according  to  the  Liotha- 
ringian  pattern.^  The  number  of  the  Canons  of  Wells  was 
increased,  their  revenues  were  increased  also,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  forsake  their  separate  houses,  and  to  use  the 
common  refectory  and  dormitory  which  Oisa  built  for  them.^ 
This  change  was  still  more  short-lived  at  Wells  than  it  was 
at  Exeter.  Whatever  Gisa  did  was  undone  by  his  immediate 
successor. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  innovations  of  Leofric  at 
Exeter  and  of  Gisa  at  Wells  were  conceived  in  quite 
another  spirit  from  Harold's  foundation  at  Waltham. 
The  changes  made  by  the  Lotharingian  Bishops — ^for 
Leofric,  though  English  by  birth,  was  Lotharingian  in 
feeling — ^were  changes  in  a  monastic  direction.  Leofric 
and  GKsa  did  not  indeed  expel  their  secular  Canons  and 
substitute  monks;  neither  did  they,  like  Wulfstan  at 
Gloucester,  require  their  Canons  to  take  monastic  vows 
or  subject  them  to  the  fulness  of  monastic  discipline.     A 


I 


I 


-i|i 


Appendix  E.  Azor  signs  many  charters,  and  in  the  Waltham  document 
(Cod.  DipL  iv.  159)  he  appears  as  "Begis  dapifer." 

'  See  above,  p.  84. 

'  On  these  synods,  held  April  J3th  and  May  jst,  1059,  ^^^  Stubbs, 
Mosheim,  ii.  47. 

'  We  have  seen  that  he  found  his  Canons  "absque  daustro  et  xefectorio,*' 
things  with  which  they  could  perfectly  well  dispense.  Then  he  goes  on 
(p*  ^9)f  "Quos  publice  vivere  .  .  .  canonical!,  ditatos,  instruxi  obedienti&. 
Claustrum  verb  et  refectorium  et  dormitorium  illis  pneparavi,  et  omnia  que 
ad  h»c  neoessaria  et  competentia  fore  cogDoyi,ad  modum  pairicB  meas 
laudabiliter  advocavi."  On  the  Provostshlp  of  Wells,  part  of  this  in- 
stitution, see  Professor  Stubbs  in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  November  1864; 
p.  624. 
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Canon  of  Wells  or  Exeter  could  doubtless^  unlike  a  monk^   chap.  x. 

resig^n  his  office^  and  thereby  free  himself  from  the  special 

obligations  which  it  involved.     But^  while  he  retained  his 

office^  he  was  obliged  to  live  in  what^  as  compared  with  the 

free  life  of  the  English  secular  priest^  must  have  seemed  a 

monastic  fashion.  One  may  suspect  that  the  rule  of  Chrode- 

gang  was  but  the  small  end  of  the  wedge^  and  that^  if  the 

system  had  taken  root  and  flourished^  the  next  step  would 

liave   been  to  impose   monastic  vows  and  ftdl  monastic 

discipline  upon  the  capitular  clergy.     All  this  was  utterly 

alien  to  the  feelings   of  Englishmen.     Our   countrymen 

'were,  only  too  often^  ready  to  found  monasteries  and  to 

become  monks.    But  they  required  that  the  process  should 

be  open  and  above-board.     The  monk  should  be  a  monk 

and  the  secular  should  be  a  secular.     The  secular  had  no 

mind  to  be  entrapped  into  becoming  a  sort  of  half  monk^ 

while  still  nominally  retaining  the  secular  character.     Earl 

Harold    better  understood    his   countrymen.     When   he 

determined  on  founding,  not  a  monastery  but  a  secular 

collie,  he  determined  that  it  should  be  really  secular. 

The  Canons  of  Waltham  therefore  lived  like  Englishmen, 

each  man  in  his  own  house  on  his  own  prebend,  while  the 

Canons  of  Wells  and  Exeter  had  to  submit  for  a  while  to 

the  foreign  discipline  of  the  common  refectory  and  the 

common  dormer. 

The  Lotharingian  Prelates  seem  to  have  been  among  the  Walter  and 
great  disseminators  of  that  feeling  about  the  uncanonical  gecrated  at 
appointment  of  Stigand,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had^J^- 
perhaps  touched  the  mind  even  of  Harold  himself.^    It  is  1061. 
therefore  not  wonderful  that  the  scruple  had  touched  the 
mind  of  Eadward,  and  that  it  was  by  his  authority  that 
the  two  new  Bishops  went  to  Bome  to  receive  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  the  lawful  Pope  Nicolas.^    They  refused 

*  See  above,  p.  446. 

'  Fl,  Wig.  1061.    Vita  Eadw.  41 1.    -ffithelred  Kiev.  X  Scriptt.  387. 
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to  receive  the  rite  from  a  Primate  whoee  pallium  bad  been 
received  from  an  usurper^  and^  as  Ealdred  had  as  yet 
received  no  pallium  at  all^  there  was  no  other  Metro- 
politan in  the  land  to  Ml  back  upon.-  The  scruple 
however  was  not  universal.  Another  g^reat  ecclesiastical 
preferment  fell  vacant  during  the  absence  of  Walter  and 
Oisa.  Wulfric,  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's  at  Canterbury, 
one  of  the  Prelates  who  had  iqppeared  as  the  representatives 
of  England  at  the  Synod  of  Rheims^^  and  who  had  been 
a  splendid  benefactor  to  his  own  monastery/  died  during 
the  Easter  festival.'  The  news  was  brought  to  the  King^ 
seemingly  while  the  Witan  were^  as  usual^  in  session  at 
Winchester.  The  royal  choice  fell  on  iBthelsige^  tf  monk 
of  the  New  Minster.  He^  we  are  told,  followed  Arch- 
bishop Stigand,  and  was  by  him  hallowed  as  Abbot  on  the 
day  of  the  patron  of  his  house.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Windsor,  a  royal  seat  of  which  this  is  one  of  our 
earliest  notices.^  It  would  perhaps  have  been  a  strong 
measure  for  ^thelsige  altogether  to  refuse  the  ministrations 


ill 


The  reason  for  these  Bishops  going  to  Rome  for  oonseoration  is  moat 
dearly  expressed  in  an  incidental  entty  in  Florence  under  the  year  T070 ; 
"  Ambo  Bomse  k  Nioolao  PapA  ordinati  sunt,  quando  Aldredus  Eboracen- 
slum  arohiepisoopns  pallium  susoepit :  vitabant  enim  a  Stigaado,  qui  tunc 
archiepiBOopatui  DorubeniisB  pnesidebat,  ordinari,  quia  ilium  noyerant  non 
canonic^  pallium  susoepisse."  See  Appendix  U.  Hie  King*s  orders  seem 
implied  in  the  words  of  Gisa  himself  (Hist.  £p.  80m.  16) ;  "Bgo  qnem 
Rex  Edwardusy  lioet  Tit«  mentis  indignum.  Bonus  diiexit  et  k  Nioolao 
Papft  ordinatum  .  *  honorifiob  recepit." 
^  Seeabore,  p.  113. 

*  W.  Thorn.  X  Scriptt.  1785. 

'  Chron.  Pettib.  1061.  "And  on  ^am  syl£ui  geai«  forSferde  Wulfric 
abbod  set  See  Augustine  innon  ^ate  Easter  wucaa  on  ziy.  Elal.  Mai."  It 
is  remarkable  how  many  eminent  persons — ^Earl  Godwine,  Archbishop 
Oynesige,  and  King  Eadward  himself  are  the  most  x^markable— died  while 
the  VTitaa  were  aetoally  sitting,  to  the  great  oonyenienoe  of  those  who  had 
to  elect  their  successors. 

*  The  stoty  continues,  "  Da  com  )»am  cynge  word  Hat  se  abbot  Wulfiic 
for0gefaren  wass,  ha  geceas  he  [no  mention  of  capitular  election]  JBMsige 
munuc  |«rto."    On  Windsor  see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  178,  309.  227. 
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r  one  who  was  doubly  his  diocesan^  alike  as  a  monk  of  chap.  x. 
Tefw  llfinster  and  as  Abbot  of  Saint  Angustine^s.  More- 
ver,  the  benediction  of  an  Abbot  was  not  a  matter  of  the 
ame  spiritual  importance  as  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop. 
%  vrae  an  edifying  ceremony^  but  it  was  not  a  sacra- 
aental  rite.  Stilly  when  we  remember  that  Earl  Harold 
limself  had  chosen  another  Prelate  for  his  ceremony  at 
Waltham^  it  shows  some  independeuce  on  the  part  of 
^thelsige  thus  openly  to  communicate  with  tbe  schis- 
matical  Primate.  His  conduct  at  all  events  did  not  lose 
him  the  royal  fiivour.  At  some  date  between  this  time 
and  the  death  of  Eadward^  Abbot  iSlfwine  of  Ramsey,  he 
who  bad  been  ambassador  to  the  Pope  and  the  Cfleear,^ 
resigned  his  office,  and  Abbot  iEthelsige,  without  resign- 
ing his  office  at  Canterbury,  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  great  Huntingdonshire  monastery.' 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Gisa  and  Walter  made  Journey  to 

.  .  .,1  Rome  of 

their  journey  to  Rome  in  company  with  some  still  more  Eaidred, 
exalted  parsonages  who  went  on   the  same  road  in  the  Qy^h.'  ^ 
course  of  the  same  year.    The  new  Metropolitan  of  the  1061. 
l^orth  went  to  Rome  after  his  palUum/  and  with  him 
the    Earl    of   the   Northumbrians   went    as    a    pilgrim, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  by  his  younger  brother  Gyrth, 
Earl  of  the  East  Angles,  by  several  noble  Thegns  from 
Northumberland,  and  by  Burchard,  son  of  Earl  -ffilfgar,  a 
companion,  it  would  seem,  of  Eaidred  rather  than  of  Tostig.* 
Harold,  on  his  pilgrimage,  had  chosen  the  route  through 
Gaul,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
Tostig,  probably  starting  from  the  court  of  his  &ther- 

'  See  ihore,  pp.  113,  37  a. 

■  Hirt.  Bams.  o.  1x9.    We  ahaU  hear  of  JSthekige  again. 

■  Cllirqn.Wig.  1061.  «' Her  for  Eaidred  biacop  to  Eomewfterhiapalliunu'* 
*  Th»  Woroeetor  Chronicle  merely  says.  "And  se  Eorl  Tostig  and  his 

wif  eao  foion  to  Borne."  The  Biographer  (410,  4")  ad^a  Gyrt^,  Goepatric, 
•nd  others,  as  their  oompanions.  On  Burohard,  son  of  -Sa^ar,  see  Ap- 
pendix BB. 
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CHAP.  X.    in-la^  at  Bruges,  chose   to    make   his  journey  wholly 

through  those  kindred  lands  with  which  England  was  now 

so  closely  connected.    The  Archbishop  and  the  two  Earls 

passed  through  Saxony  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the 

Rhine,  so  that,  till  they  reached  the  Alps,  the  whole  of 

their  course  lay  over  Teutonic  soil.^    They  seem  to  have 

found  Gisa  and  Walter  already  at  Bome;^  but  the  three 

Palates,  besides  the  personal  business  which  each  had  with 

the  Pope,  are  said  to  have  been  charged  in  conunon  with 

one  errand  from  the  King.     This  was  to  obtain  the  Papal 

confirmation  for  the  privileges  of  his  restored  monastery 

Pi4[>al  con-  at  Westminster.^    A  synod  of  some  kind  was  sitting,  in 

of  the        which  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  was  received  by 

Srwee^    Pope  Nicolas   with    marked  honours.^      The    illustrions 

miDBter.      visitors  obtained  the  Pope's  confirmation  for  the  privil^;«6 

of  the  rising  minster  of  Saint  Peter,  and  they  returned 

laden  with  letters  from  Nicolas  to  that  effect.^  Walter  and 

Grisa  obtained  without  difficulty  the  consecration  which 

they  sought  j®   but  Ealdred  was  at  first  not  only  refused 

'  Vita  Eadw.  410.      "Transfiretayit,  et  per  SaxoniAm  et  euperioree 
Rheni  fines  Romam  tetendit/' 
'  lb.  411.  ''Yenerant  quoque  ex  prscepto  Regis  . . .  Gyso  et  Walterios.** 

*  iSSthel.  Biev.  386.  Est.  de  Seint  jEdward,  1324  et  seqq.  Bat  the 
fact  rests  on  better  authority.  The  Biographer  (4I  i)  speaks  of  Ealdred  as 
going  to  Borne— ''ut  ibi  scilioet  et  regisB  legationis  caussam  peroraret,  et 
usum  pallii  obtineret."  So  Gisa  himself  (Hist.  Ep.  Som.  16)  says  that  he 
oame  back  "  privilegium  apostolion  auotoritatis  meeam  deferens." 

*  Vita  Eadw.  410.  "  Boms  ab  Apostolioo  Nicolao,  honore  quo  decebai 
susceptuSy  k  latere  ejus  in  ipsH  BomanA  synodo  ab  eo  ooactus  sedit 
secnndus."  So  Gisa  (u.  s.)  says  "  post  peraotam  ibi  synodum.*^  William 
of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  154)  calls  it  '*  synodus  quam  contra  simoniaooa 
coegerat  [Nioolaus]."  He  also  mentions  the  honours  shown  to  Toetig. 
But  this  synod  cannot  have  been,  as  uSSthelred  (387)  i^akes  it,  the  Second 
Lateran  Council.  That  assembly,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Bemdld  of 
Constanz  (Pertz,  ▼.  417),  was  held  in  1060,  but  the  real  date  was  April 
I3>  1059.  S^  ^te  -^^^  11^  Ports,  Legg.  ii.  Ap.  177.  Mihnan,  iii.  49.  And 
cf.  above,  p.  45  a. 

^  See  what  profess  to  be  the  letters  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  183. 

*  Gisa  himself  (u.  s.)  fixes  the  day  to  April  15th. 
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be  pallium  which  he  asked  for,  but  was  deprived,  so  far    chap.  z. 
is    a   Pope  could  deprive  an  English  Prelate,  of  all  his  ^^J^i^l^e 
preferments.^     The  ground  for  this  severity  was,  accord-  i»Uium, 
ng    to  one  account,  the  charge  of  simony ;  according  to  prived  of 
another,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  an  objection  to  an  un-      *^* 
canonical  translation  or  to  the  holding  of  two  Bishopricks 
a^t  once.'    At  any  rate,  Ealdred  retired  in  confusion.    The 
w^liole  party  now  prepared  to  return  to  England,  but  not 
in  one  body.     Judith  and  the  greater  part  of  the  company 
were  sent  first,  and  they  reached  England  without  any 
special  adventure.     But  the  Earl,  and  seemingly  all  the 
three  Bishops,  stayed  behind  to  prosecute  the  cause  of 
[Ealdred.^    At  last,  thinking  the  matter  hopeless,  they 
also  set  out  to  return  home.    On  their  way  they  were  Toitig  and 
attacked  by  robbers,  seemingly  the  robber  nobles  of  the  ^bK" 
country.*      The   brigands   seem  to   have  been  speciaUy  ^^«^^;^y 
anxious  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  the  North- 
hombrians.    A  noble  youth  named  Gospatric^  said  that 


^  Vita  Eadw.  411.  '^  Apostolicifl  et  pontificalibus  decretis  examinan- 
tiboB  et  omni  synodo  censente,  k  petitione  auA  repokns,  non  aoliun  usam 
paUii  non  obtinuit,  vertun  ab  epiacopatiis  gradu  dejectus  in  bio  oonfurione 
reoedere  babnit.*^ 

>  WilL  Malms,  (rest.  Pont.  154.  "Giaonam  et  Waltemm  voti  compotes 
reddidit^  qui  essent  non  nsquequaqne  contemnends  sdenticB  et  nuUins  notati 
ignominiA  simonic  Aldredum  snApte  responsione  culpabilem  utrobique 
repertnm  omni  bonore  seyenxs  ezspoliavit."  But,  in  bis  Life  of  Wulfstao 
(Ang.  Sac.  iL  350),  be  says^ ''  Nam  neo  ille  Wigornensi  pnesulatui  renunciare, 
nee  Papa  nisi  cederet  Bboraoensi  eum  pallio  insignire  Yolebat."  Tlie  Bio- 
grapber  (411)  is  not  yeiy  dear,  but  be  seems  ratber  to  make  the  translation 
tbe  objection ;  "  Perscrutatus  ergo  qualiter  ad  sacros  aooessisset  ordines, 
ee  gratoita  oonfitente  inventus  est  k  primo  ordinationis  suae  Episcopo 
[epiflcopatu  f]  ad  alium  [aliud  MS.]  oommigrAsse  contra  canones.** 

*  Vita  Eadw.  411.  *'  Quum  oaussA  Aldredi  Episoopi  Dux  in  BomA  pre- 
bendinaret  diutibs,  uzorem  suam  et  omnem  regis  dignitatis  suae  oomitatum 
premiflsiat  cum  suis  majoris  numeri  bominibus,  et  bi  prooesserant  pros- 
perk." 

*  The  Biograpber,  wbo  first  (4x1)  calls  tbem  "  latrones,"  afterwards 
(413)  promotes  tbem  into  **  militares.** 

*  "  Adolescens  Gains  Patridus  nomine"  (41 1).  Tbe  same  strange  perversion 
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oHAP.  X.    he  was  the  Earl^  and  was  carried  off  aoooidiiig^y.     Bat, 
after  a  while,  the  robbera,  admiring  his  courage  and  ap- 
pearancej  not  only  set  him   &ee  without   ranaomj    but 
restored  to  him  all  that  they  had  taken  from  him.^     The 
rest  returned  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  with  nothing' 
but  the  clothes  on  their  backs.^    Tostig  now  seems    to 
have  mingled  threats  and  entreaties.     One  account  de- 
scribes the  Pope  as  touched  with  the  desolate  condition  of 
the  whole  party,  and  as  therefore  yielding  the  more  readily 
to  Tostig's  petition  in  favour  of  Ealdred.^    Another  yersion 
The  Pope   makes  the  Earl  take  a  higher  tone.     If  the  Pope  and  hia 
the  threats  authority  Were  so  little  cared  for  in  his  own  neighbour- 
^^  Jslid'    ^^^>  ^^^  could  be  expected  to  care  for  his  excommunica- 
redre-       tious  in  distant  countries?    He  was  fierce  enough  towards 
pallium,     suppliants,  but  he  seemed  able  to  do  nothing  against  his 
own  rebels.     Let  him  at  once  cause  the  property  to  be 
restored,  which  had  most  likely  been  seized  with  his  own 
connivance.      If  Englishmen  underwent  such  treatment 
almost  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  King  of  the  English 
would  certainly  withdraw  all  tribute  and  payment  of  every 
kind  from  the  Roman  See.     He,  Earl  Tostig,  would  take 
care  that  the  King  and  his  people  should  know  the  trath 
in  all  its  fulness.^    This  account  carries  more  of  the  stamp 

of  the  name  is  made  by  Orderio  (51s  C).  Thia  may  be  the  Goepatrio  mon- 
tioned  there  as  taking  a  part  in  the  raaktanoe  to  William  in  Nozihiimb«a> 
land.    It  is  to  be  hoped  for  Toetig's  sake  that  it  was. 

*  "Snis  propriis  rebus  donatos/'  says  the  Biographer,  41s. 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  154.  *'lta  diffsrenti  e£Eectu  qunm  re^gre* 
derentur  [he  oonoeives  Gisa  and  Walter  to  haye  been  of  the  party],  uum 
pariter  eramna  omnes  iuTolvit ;  nam  praedonibos  irmentibns,  pnoter  siin^ 
plioes  vestes  ezspoliatis  omnibus,  ad  nmmnmn  valens  9orporibas  tamen 
iUiesis  Romam  refagere." 

'  Vita  Badw.  41a.  "Oonfus^  ei^go  et  miserabiliter  revenis  t^w^m^ 
pietas  indolmty  veritnsque  Dominns  Papa  maxim^  <*UriaiiTni  Duois  peti- 
tionem/'  &c. 

*  WilL  Malms.  G^eet.  Pont.  154.  *«Fiitiiram  at  hne  Rex  Anglorom 
audiens  tributom  Sancti  Petri  merit6Nioolao  subtraheret,  se  nondefatunun 
renun  veritati  ezaggerendie.    Hoc  minarom  fdlmine  Bomani  teiriti  Pitpam 
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"'  tiruth  with  it  than  the  other  more  courtly  version.  At  chat.  x. 
ay  rate^  whether  the  voice  of  Tostig  was  the  voice  of 
:itreaty  or  the  voice  of  threatening^  to  his  voice  the  Pope 
b  last  yielded.  Ealdred  was  restored  to  his  Archbishop- 
Lclc  and  invested  with  the  pallium^  on  the  single  condition 
f  his  resigning  the  see  of  Worcester^  The  losses  which 
he  Earl  and  the  Bishops  had  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
he  robbers  were  made  good  to  them  out  of  the  Papal 
iFeasury^^  and  they  set  forth  again  on  their  journey  home- 
;vard.  They  must  have  come  back  through  France^  as 
Burehard  died  on  the  way  at  Bheims.  He  was  there  buried 
ivL  the  churchyard  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Remigius^  a ' 
house  which  his  &ther  Mlfgax  enriched  for  his  sake.^ 
Ealdred^  Tostig^  and  the  rest  came  back^  honoured  and 
rejoicings  to  England. 

But  in  this^  as  in  so  many  other  cases^  we  see  the  lU  efiects 
evil  effects  which  followed  on  this  pasgion  for  pilgrimages,  ^J^' 
at  least  among  Kings  and  Earls  and  other  rulers  of  men.  P"P^™*fi^ 
It  was  with  a  true  wisdom  that  the  Witan  of  England  had 
hindered  the  proposed  pilgprimage  of  Eadward.**    None  but  Maloolm 
the  great  Cnut  could  leave  his  realm  with  impunity  and  Northum- 
could  keep  distant  nations  in  subjection  by  the  mere  terror  ^^[w\he 
of  his  name.    We  have  seen  what  evils  were  undoubtedly  J^^*®?^  ^ 
brought  upon  Normandy  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Robert;  we  io6f. 
have  seen  what  lesser  evils  were  probably  brought  upon 
England  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Harold.   So  now  the  absence 
of  her  Earl^  ev^i  on  so  pious  a  work^  brought  no  good  to 

ilezenmt."  TIub  follows  a  good  hearty  iCngliMh  deounoiation,  of  which  I 
have  given  the  sabstanoe  in  the  text.  To  the  same  effect  in  the  Life  of 
WuUbtan,  ii.  ^50. 

'  Such  is  William  of  Malmeslmry's  aooonnt.    The  Biogn^her,  in  his 
rhetoric,  leaves  out  the  condition. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  413.   "Duoem  oonsolatos  est  caritativl  allooutione,  allatis 
insaper  magis  xeniis  ex  beati  Petri  laigitate.'' 

*  See  Appendix  BB.  '  See  above,  p.  116. 
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oHAP.  X.  Northumberland.  No  doubt  the  times  must  have  seemed 
specially  secure  both  at  home  and  abroad^  when  two  of 
the  great  Earls  of  England  could  venture  to  leave  the 
Kingdom  at  the  same  time,  and  when  Northumberland 
could  be  deprived  of  the  care  at  once  of  her  temporal 
and  of  her  spiritual  chief.  Her  only  dangerous  neigh- 
bour was  bound  to  Tostig  by  the  closest  of  artificial 
ties.  But  so  tempting  an  opportunity  for  a  raid  overcame 
any  scruples  which  either  gratitude  or  the  tie  of  sworn 
brotherhood  might  have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Maloolm. 
The  King  of  Scots  entered  Northumberland;  he  cruelly 
ravaged  the  country,  and  did  not  even  show  reverence  to 
Saint  Cuthberht  by  sparing  his  holy  isle  of  Lindisfam.^ 
We  have  no  forther  details.  Neither  do  we  hear  whether 
Tostig  took  any  sort  of  vengeance  for  this  seemingly 
quite  unprovoked  injury.  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
Scottish  affidrs  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  reig^  of 
Eadward. 
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It  always  marks  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  when 
our  attention  is  chiefly  occupied  by  ecclesiastical  afiairs. 
During  four  whole   years  Malcolm's  raid    into   North- 
humberland  is  the  only  political  or  military  event  which 
io6a.      we  have  to  record.    We  now  enter  on  the  last  year  of 
Vacftnoy  of  this  time  of  quiet.    In  the  year  following  the  pilgrim- 
Worceeter.  <^  o^  Tostig,  Ealdred  having  at  last  resigned  the  see  of 
Worcester,  a  successor  had  to  be  chosen.    England  was  at 
that  moment  blessed  or  cursed  with  visitors  of  a  kind  who^ 
to  say  the  least,  did  not  in  those  days  often  reach  her 
Papal        shores,  namely  Legates  from    the    Roman    See.     Pope 
England.    Nicolas  died  soon  after  the  visit  of  Ealdred  and  Tostig^ 
Lent,  1062.  j^^j  ^^^  succeeded  by  Alexander  the  Second,  a  name  after- 

^  Sim.  Dun.  Geet  Begg.  1061.  "Interim  Bex  Scottoram  Maloolmns  buI 
oonjuncti  fratris,  scilicet  ComitisTostii,  comitwtum  ferociter  depcpnlatns  est, 
violatA  pace  Bancti  Cuthberti  in  Lindis&niensi  insulft." 
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to  become  only  too  well  known  in  English  history,    ohap.  x. 
r     oommission  from  this  Pontiff^  Ermenfrid^  Bishop  of 
kAjGiDL,  and  a  nameless  colleague^  came  to  England  early  in 
.e  year.     It  is  clear  that  their  errand  was  in  some  way 
roiiected  with  the  appointment  to  the  see  of  Worcester, 
^ides  any  other  matters  with  which  they  may  have  been 
lairged  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  King's  private  con- 
deuce  or  for  the  forwarding  of  his  foundation  at  West- 
linster.^     Possibly  their  personal  presence  was  thought 
ecessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  surrender  by  Ealdred  of  a 
iislioprick  to  which  he  clave  with  special  affection.^    At 
ny  rate  it  was  Ealdred  who  received  the  Legates,  who 
conducted  them  on  their  journey  through  a  great  part  of 
Sngland,  and  who  at  last  quartered  them  at  Worcester, 
cinder    the    care    of  Wulfstan,   the    holy  Prior  of   that 
cihurch.^    There  they  were  to  remain  through  Lent,  wait- 
ings for  the  Easter  Gem6t,  in  which  the  King  and  his 
Witan  were  to  decide  on  all  the  matters  which  had  brought 
them  to  England.*  With  regard  to  the  succession  to  this  Ealdred 
see  of  Worcester,  Ealdred  was  for  a  while  doubt  Ail  between  between 
two  candidates.     One  was  -^thelwig,  now  Abbot  of  Eves-  J^^*^^ 
ham,  who  had  so  long  acted  as  his  deputy  in  the  adminis-  Wulfetan. 
tration  of  the  Hwiccian  diocese.'^    This  Prelate  is  described 

^  Vita  Wlat.  350.  Ealdred  is  to  resign  Worcester,  and  a  good  suooessor  is 
to  be  chosen ;  ''Hujos  igitnr  conditionis  arbitros,  et  qnsBdam  alia  ecclesiastica 
negotia  in  AngliA  expedituroe,  Oardinales  adductos  Archiepisoopus  Regi 
exbibuit/'  Florence  (106 a)  calls  them  "legates  sedis  apostolio»  .  .  •  Ar- 
menfrednm  8cilicet»  Sednnensem  Episcopmn,  et  alium,  qui  a  Domino  PapA 
Alexandro  pro  responsis  ecclesiasticis  ad  Begem  Anglorum  Eadwardam 
missi  :  .  Wigomis  .  .  .  degebant"    I  quote  the  fhller  Life  by  William 
of  Malmesbmy  as  "  Vita  Wlstani,"  and  the  shorter  one  by  Homing  by 
name. 
'  Vita  Wist.  350.   '^  Ade6  ilium  amor  Wigomiss  deyinxerat." 
'  Florence  mentions  their  sojourn  at  Worcester,  and  their  admiration  of 
Wulfstan ;  the  Life  makes  them  actually  his  guests. 

*  Fl.  Wig.    "  Ezspectantes  responsum  su»  legationis  usque  ad  curiam 
regslem  proximi  Paschie."   So  the  Life,  but  less  clearly. 

•  See  above,  pp.  373,  436.  . 
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CBAF.  X.    88  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  of  oonsummate  pradenoe  in 
all  matters  human^   some  add  in  matters    divine  alao.^ 
One  part  at  least  of  his  character  was  not  belied  by  his 
actions.     We  shall  find  that  he  lived   in  high   favour 
equally  under  Eadward^  Harold^  and  William,  and  died  in 
full  possession  of  his  Abbey  eleven  years  after  the  Con- 
quest.'   He  was  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  succeed  to  the 
full  possession  of  a  see  which  he  had  so  long  administered^ 
and  with  whose  affairs  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
versant.^   Ealdred  himself  doubted  for  a  while  whether  the 
see  would  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  iBthelwig  or  to  the  simple  piety  of  Wulfstan  the  Prior/ 
WuLPSTAv  Wulfstan^  the  friend  of  Harold,  was  a  man  now  of  about 
Biflhop^of    fi%^  years  of  age/   He  was  the  son  of  ^thelstan/  a  Th^:n 
Sept^**'^'  of  Warwickshire,  and  his  wife  Wulfgifu,  and  he  must  have 
1O03—       been  born  among  the  horrors  of  the  later  years  of  iBthelred. 

Jftn.  1 8| 

1095.  Brought  up,  not  as  a  monk,  but  as  a  secular  student,  in 
Born  about  ^jj^  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
His  life  the  learning  of  the  time  under  a  master  whose  name 
J^^^        Ervenius  seems  to  imply  a  foreign  origin  J     His  parents, 

1  Vita  Wlflt.  351.  "  Maxima  quaotiun  ad  ssBculum  prudeuti«,  quanttUa 
ad  religionem  non  minims."  Bat  the  Evesham  historian  (p.  87)  calls  him 
"honestis  moribus  valde  probatmn,  tarn  generis  nobilitate  qnkm  diTinft 
lege  ac  seculari  prudentiA  plurimnm  valentem."^ 

*  Hist.  Evesh.  pp.  88,  89. 

'  Yit.  Wist.  251.  "Quamvis  ^thelwius  sollicit^  anniteretor  par- 
tibns." 

*  Dk  '' Aldredns,  pro  pacto  qaod  feoerat  Apostolico,  nonnnllo  tempore 
fluctaverat  animo ;  ntram  ad  episoopatum  eligeret  Ethelwii  penpieaoeni 
indnstriam  in  snculo,  an  Wlstani  dmplioem  religionem  in  Deo.  Erant 
enim  ilii  viri  Wigomensis  dicBcesis  diyerso  reepectu  praestantissimi." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1 06 J.   "Anno  etatis  sa»  pins  qninqnagesimo.*^ 

*  ^thelstan  in  the  Life,  Eatstan  according  to  Florence. 

^  Vita  Wist.  144.  Eryenias  was  a  skilful  illominator,  and  wrote  a  Sacra- 
mentary  for  King  Cnnt  and  a  Psalter  for  the  Lady  Emma.  Gnnt  (349) 
gave  both  the  books  to  the  Emperor  Conrad ;  his  son  Henry  the  Third  gaire 
them  to  Ealdred,  who  brought  them  back  from  Koln  and  gave  them  to 
Wulfstan.  Emma  had  another  Psalter  whose  adventures  in  Normandy  we 
have  already  come  across.    See  above,  p.  333. 
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c  ^hey  grew  old^  took  monastic  vows  by  mutiml  consent^  ^4?.  x. 
^  Wulfstan  for  some  while  lived  as  a  layman,  dis- 
Q^^piisbed  for  his  success  in  bodily  exercises  as  well  as  for 
f^  virtuous  and  pious  demeanour.  His  chastity  especially 
^  -8  preserved  unsullied  under  unusually  severe  trials.  1  At 
^.t,  ^wrhen  he  still  could  not  have  been  above  tweniy-six 
. .  are   old,^  he  received  ordination  as  a  Presbyter  at  the  1033-1038. 

.nds  of  Brihtheah,  Bishop  of  Worcester.    This  was  some- 

,  hat  against  his  own  will,  as  he  shrank  from  the  respon- 

bilities  of  the  priesthood.     The  friendly  Prelate  vainly 

reBsed  on  him  a  good  secular  living  in  the  neighbourhood 

.  f  the  city.^   But  the  determination  of  Wulfstan  was  fixed. 

nd  Brihtheah  had  soon  to  admit  him  as  a  monk  of  the 

'athedral  monastery,  where,  after  a  while,  he  was  promoted 

''>y  Ealdred  to  the  rank  of  Prior.^     Here  he  distinguished 

'himself  by  eveiy  monastic  perfection ;  he  was  eminent  as  a 

preacher,  and  it  is  still  more  interesting  to  read  of  his  habit 

'of  going  through  the  country  to  baptize  the  children  of  the 

poor,  to  whom— so  our  monastic  informants  teU  us— the 

greedy  secular  clergy  refused  the  first  sacrament  except  on 

payment  of  a  fee.^     The  virtues  of  Wulfstan  attracted  the 

'  The  story  is  given  at  length  in  the  Life,  p.  145. 

'  Brihtheah  was  Bishop  from  1033  to  1038  (Ghron.  Wig.  1033.  Ab. 
1038).  This  fixes  the  date  of  Wul&tan's  ordination  and  profession. 
Brihtheah  was  one  of  the  embasay  which  took  Gunhild  to  Grennany  (Hom- 
ing, Cart.  367).  He  had  a  brother  ^thelwig,  who  enlai^ed  the  presbytery 
of  Saint  Peter^s  Chnrch  in  Worcester  (lb.  343). 

'  Vita  Wist.  346.  "Obtulit  ei  plnsquam  semel  Antistes  eodesiam  sub- 
urbanam,  oujus  opulenti  reditns  ad  quotidianam  stipem  satis  superqne 
snffioerent.** 

*  lb.  347.  '*  Propositus,  ut  tunc.  Prior,  ut  nunc  didtur,  monachomm  con- 
stitutus."  "Prior  et  pater  congregationis,"  says  Florence,  adding  "ab 
Aldredo  episcopo  ponitur."  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  a  cathedral 
monasteiy,  the  Bidiop  was  Abbot,  so  the  Prior  was  the  immediate  head  of 
the  society. 

^  lb.  348.  "Jam  enim  venalitas  ex  infemalibus  umbris  emerserat^  ut 
nee  iUud  gratis  presbyteri  proberent  infiuitibus  saorantientum,  si  non 
infaroirent  parentes  marsupium."  Adam  of  Bremen  (iv.  30)  brings  the 
Bame  chai^  against  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  clergy ;  but  he  allows  it 
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oBAP.  z.  notice  of  many  of  the  g^reat  men  of  the  realm.  The  famous 
Godgifu,  the  wife  of  Leofiric^  was  his  devoted  admirer.^ 
But  the  same  virtues  gained  him  a  still  nobler  and  more 
powerful  votary ;  he  became,  as  we  have  seen,  the  special 
friend  of  Earl  Harold.^  Ealdred  now  hesitated  between 
Wulfstan  and  ^thelwig  as  his  successor  at  Worcester.  The 
King,  we  are  told,  was  determined  that  the  see  should  be 
filled  by  a  canonical  election,  which  however  of  course  did 
not  exclude  the  right  of  the  Witan  to  confirm  or  to  reject 
the  choice  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors.  The  Papal  Legates 
soon  discerned  the  virtues  of  Wulfstan,  and  became  eager 
on  his  behalf.  They  spent  their  Lent  in  efforts  to  secore 
his  election,  especially  in  exhortations  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Worcester,  an  expression  which  may  perhaps 
show  that  something  of  the  ancient  popular  character  of 
Wul&un  episcopal  elections  still  lingered  on.^  But  whoever  were 
Biehop.  the  electors,  Wulfstan  was  elected,  and  the  choice  of 
the  local  body  came  before  the  Witan  of  the  realm 
for  confirmation.  The  Legates  appeared  before  the 
Gemot;   the  diplomacy  of  the  time   doubtless   required 

to  be  their  only  &alt,  and  attributes  it  to  the  onwiUingness  of  the  "hat- 
bariana"  to  pay  tithe. 

»  Heming,  Vita  Wlat.  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  541.  "Venerabflis  interea  Comitia^ 
Godgiva,  &m&  bonitatis  ejus  audita,  totis  ilium  ooepit  diligere  vifloeriboB,  et 
divenis  hujuji  bsouU  subvenire  necettitatibns."  See  Appendix  E. 
'  Will.  Malms.   Yit.  Wist.  148.     See  above,  p.  41. 
'  FL  Wig.  io6i.   "Fit  unanimis  consensus  tarn  cleri  quam  etiam  totiitf 
plebis  in  ejus  electione,  Bege  videlicet  annuente  ut  quem  sibi  vellent  pT^ 
sulem  eligerent."    He  goes  on  to  mention  the  coming  of  the  Legates  sd<> 
their  visit  to  Worcester,  and  adds ;  "Hi  videntes,  dum  ibi  morabantur,  ejiM 
laudabilem  conversationem,  in  ejus  eleotione  non  tantiim  coBsentiebaot, 
immo    etiam  tarn    derum  quam    plebem  maxim^  ad   boo  instigabaDt, 
t  suAque  auotoritate  ejus  eleotionem  firmabant."    This  seema,  especially  ood- 

•  rideiing  the  passage  about  the  King,  certainly  to  imply  a  pre^xo^^ 

i  \  election  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Worcester,  which  the  Witan  hw 

to  confirm  or  reject.      It  is  hardly  possible  that  by  "derus  et  pte^ 
he  can  mean  the  Gemdt  itself.      He  speaks   of  the  Legates  waitiBg 
for  the  GenuSt,  but  it  is  from  the  Life  that  we  get  the  details  of  ibe 
debate. 
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li&t  their  business  with  the  King  should  not  be  decided    ohap.  x. 
%rithout  the  national  approval.     The  succession  to  the 
1^^    of  Worcester   came   on   among  the  other  business 
>f"  the  Assembly^  and  the  Legates  themselves  took  on 
[iliein    to  speak   on  behalf  of  the   holj  Prior.^     Not   aHiseleo- 

•  .,.  ..•  Ill*    tion  ap- 

v^oice  was  raised  m  opposition;   every  speaker  bore  his  proved  by 
t;estimony    to    the    incomparable    merits    of    Wulfstan.  ^^^'**°' 
!Both   Archbishops^   Stigand  and  Ealdred,  spoke  in  his  10^2. 
fAvour;    so  did  ^Ifgar^  the  Earl  of  the  province^   and 
Wulfstan's  personal  friend  Earl  Harold.^    The  approval 
of*  the  Oemdt  was  unanimous.    The  only  difficulty  was  to 
1>e  found  in  the  unwillingness  of  Wulfstan  himself  to  take 
upon  him  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  episcopal 
office.     As  soon  as  the  vote  was  given^  messengers  were 
sent  to  ride  at  Aill  speed  to  Worcester^  and  to  bring  the     . 
Prior  in  person  before  the  Assembly.  'Wulfstan  obeyed 
the  summons^   but^   amid  general  shouts  of  dissent^  he 
pleaded  his  unfitness  for  the  vacant  office.^    He  declared^ 
even  with  an  oiith,  that  he  had  rather  lose  his  head  than 
become  a  Bishop.^   His  scruples  were  at  last  shaken  by  the 
liegates  and  the  Archbishops^  who  pleaded  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  Holy  See^  and  finally  by  the  exhortations 

'  Vita  Wist.  351.  "Ad  Curiam  reveni,  diim  Wigomenais  Epifloopi 
ventilaretur  eleotio,  nomen  ejna  talerunt  in  medium."  It  must  haye  been 
a  wholesome  thing  for  Roman  Cardinals  to  come  fiu>e  to  &oe  with  an 
Assembly  in  whose  proceedings  order  and  freedom  had  already  learned 
to  kiss  one  another. 

'  lb.  "  Adstipulabantur  votis  Cardinalium  Archiepisoopi  Cantuariensis 
et  Eboracensis,  ille  faYore,  iste  testimonio  [I  suppose  this  means  that 
Ealdred  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  Stigand  from  the  report 
of  others],  ambo  judido.  Aooedebant  laudibus  etiam  Comites  Haraldus 
et  Elgarus,  par  insigne  fortitndinis,  non  ita  religionis." 

*  lb.  "Sanotus  ergo  ad  Curiam  eihibitus  jubetur  suscipere  donum 
EpiscopatiiB  [the  King's  writ  f].  Contra  iUe  niti,  et  se  honori  tanto  im- 
parem  ounctis  reolamantibus  clamitare." 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1263.  "Illo  obstinatissimb  renuente,  seque  indignum  acda- 
mante  et  cum  sacramento  etiam  affirmante  se  mult6  libentitis  deoollationi 
qukm  tarn  alts  ordinationi  succumbere  Telle." 

VOL.  11.  H  h 
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and  reproofs  of  a  holy  anchorite  named  Wulfsige^  who  had 
been  for  forty  years  removed  from  the  society  of  men.^ 
But  the  process  of  persuasion  in  the  mind  of  Wulfstan  was 
evidently  a  long  one.  The  formalities  of  his  ecclesiastical 
confirmation  and  of  the  final  rite  of  consecration  weie  not 
completed  till  the  month  of  September.  One  is  half  die- 
appointed  to  read  that  he  revised  the  ministrations  of 
Stigand^  and  sought  for  consecration  at  the  hands  of 
Ealdred.  The  distinct  Roman  influence^  embodied  in  the 
persons  of  Roman  Legates^  doubtless  taag>ht  Wulfstan  that 
Stigand  was  a  schismatic.  Ermenfrid  and  his  colleague 
seem  even  to  have  been  the  bearers  of  a  distinct  Papal 
decree  of  suspension  against  the  Archbishop.  Wulfetan 
however  drew  a  distinction,  which  the  fsetB  of  the  case 
amply  bore  out.  Stigand,  whether  canonieally  appointed 
or  not,  was,  in  law  and  in  fact.  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy. 
The  Bishop-elect  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  make  hifi 
profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  him.*  He  did  not 
scruple  thus  &r  to  recognize  the  legal  prim«oy  of  an  Arch- 
bishop  appointed  by  the  King  and  Witan  of  England.  It 
was  only  the  sacramental  rite  of  consecration  which  he 
sought  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whose  canonical  position 
was  open  to  no  cavil.  For  this  he  went  to  the  newly- 
appointed  Metropolitan  of  Northumberland,  and  was  con- 
secrated by  him  at  York.   Ealdred  had  however  to  declare, 

'  ''FroBtra  Cardinales  cam  Archiepisoopis  triyissent  operam,  nifd  ro* 
fngienti  prsBtendissent  Papee  obedientiam."  So  says  the  Life,  p.  ^5'' 
and  the  argument  ib  one  which  would  doubtlesB  be  used,  though  one 
may  doubt  whether  Stigand  was  specially  eloquent  on  behalf  of  the 
Papal  daims.  But  the  matter  was  dearly  not  settled  at  once  in  ^® 
Easter  Gem6t.  Florence  witnesses  to  the  final  persuasion  wrought 
by  the  "indusus**  Wulfsige,  who,  after  his  long  solitude,  was  not 
Hkdy  to  be  among  the  assembled  Witan.  (We  shall  hear  of  Wn]£uge 
again.)  The  dates  also  prove  the  delay.  Florence  tells  us  that  the 
canonical  confirmation  was  on  August  apth,  the  consecration  on  Sep- 
tember 8th. 

'  See  Appendix  U. 
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perhaps  before  the  assembled  Witcuiji  that  he  claimed  no  chap.  z. 
iixtlLority,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  oyer  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  either  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  conse- 
3ra.ted  by  him  or  on  that  of  his  having  formerly  been  a 
^xxoiLk  under  his  obedience.^  Scandal  however  added  that 
"Ralrlred  contrived  to  attach  a  large  portion  of  the  estates 
.  of  tlie  see  of  Worcester  to  his  own  ArchbiBhoprick.^ 

The  other  ecclesiastical  event  of  this  purely  ecclesiastical  The  King's 
year  has  been  mentioned  already.    Earl  Harold^s  minster  w&lthAm. 
at  TValtham  had  been  consecrated  two  years  earlier.     By  ^*®"'' 
this  time  he  had  settled  the  details  of  his  foundation  and 
:  of  its  endowments.     His  gifts  and  regulations  were  now 
confirmed  in  due  form  by  a  royal  charter.^  As  the  signature 
of  Wulfstan  is  not  attached  to  the  document,  we   may 
suppose  that  the  charter  was  g^ranted  in  the  same  Easter 
Oemot  in  which  Wul&tan's  election  was  approved.     And  ^ifwig, 
one  more  ecclesiastical  appointment  must,  at  some  slight  ^f^^w 
sacrifice  of  chronological  order,  be  recorded  in  this  section.  JJjJ***®'' 
In  the  following  year  it  seems  that  Harold  procured  the 
appointment  of  a  near  kinsman,  seemingly  a  brother  of  his 
renowned  father,  to  the  office  of  Abbot  of  the  New  Minster 


^  Fl.  Wig.  1063.  "Coram  Rege  et  regni  optimatibuB.*'  Or,  as  Florence, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Witan,  is  rather  fond  of  using  popular  language, 
this  may  mean  some  smaller  Council. 

'  lb.  *'  Se  nullum  jus  ecclesiasticsB  seu  stecularis  subjeotionis  super  eum 
deinceps  velle  clamare,  nee  propter  quod  ab  eo  consecratus  est,  neo  quia 
ante  coosecrationem  ejus  monachus  futus  est." 

'  Vita  Wist.  351.  •*  Rex  ergo  Edwardus  Wlstanum  Wigomensi  episoo- 
patu  ex  Bolido  inyestivit ;  licet  ilium  Aldredus  potentiA  quA  vigebat  multis 
et  pen^  omnibus  .  .  .  prwdiis  vellicaverit."  The  Gloucester  historian 
(I  9)  charges  him  with  having  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  that  Monastery 
on  his  appointing  the  other  Wulfitan  to  be  its  Abbot. 

^  This  is  the  charter  in  Cod.  DipL  »▼.  I64t  already  so  often  quoted.  The 
signatures  are  Yeiy  numerous.  Stigand,  though  excluded  from  the  consecnt' 
tion  of  the  minster,  signs  the  charter ;  so  does  the  Nonnan  Bishop  William, 
also  Bishop  Gisa,  various  French  courtiers,  Esegar  the  Staller,  and  Earl 
iElfgsr.  Harold's  own  signature  takes  a  very  practical  shape ;  "  Ego 
Haroldui  Dux  operando  contoHdo." 

U  h  2 
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oBAP.  X.  at  Winchester^  the  g^eat  house  raised  by  Eadward  the 
Unconquered  in  memory  of  his  father  Alfred.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  brother  of  Godwine^  if  he  desired  preferment 
at  all^  should  have  had  to  wait  for  it  so  long.  But  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case^  and  the  name  of  the  new 
Prelate^  Abbot  .^Ifwig^  the  uncle  of  King  Harold,  will 
be  met  with  again  in  the  very  crisis  of  our  histoiy.^ 

§  2.  Tke  Welsh  War  and  Us  Consequences. 

1060-1065. 

RenAwed  But  the  year  of  this  last  appointment^  or  rather  the  last 
Oral^d.  days  of  the  year  of  the  consecration  of  Wulfstan,  carries  us 
'  at  once  among  scenes  of  a  widely  different  kind  &om  ecclesi- 

astical ceremonies  at  Bome^  York,  Waltham,  or  Winchester. 
The  peace  of  the  land  is  again  threatened,  and  the  great 
Earl  of  the  West^Sazons  again  stands  forth  as  the  one 
champion  in  whose  hands  England  could  trust  her  desti- 
nies.    In  the  course  of  the  year  of  Wulfstan's  oonsecra- 

« 

tion  the  ravages  of  Grufiydd  of  Wales  seem  to  have  begun 
again  with  increased  fury.     He  entered  the  diocese  of  the 
new  Prelate,  and  seems  to  have  carried  his  arms  even  be- 
yond the  Severn,*  renewing  his  earlier  exploit  of  Ehyd-y- 
Witena-     Gtocs.     The  damage  which  he  had  done  to  the  English 
Slc^ceiter.  territory,  and  the  insults  which  he  had  thus  offered  to  his 
^^^™¥»  lord  King  Eadward,  formed  the  main  subject  of  discus- 
sion at  the  Christmas  Oem6t,  which  was  held  as  usual 
at  Gloucester.^     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  now  hear 

^  See  Appendix  GO. 

"  This  aeems  implied  in  the  venes  of  the  Biographer,  p.  415  ; 
"  Quis  canit  occidnoe  modulator  in  orbe  BritannoB, 
Gentem  Caucania  rapibiw  ingenitam, 
Indomitam  fortemque  nimis  rognante  Griphino, 

Neo  jam  oontentam  finibns  ocddois  f 
Ultra  sed  soeleriB  oursam  tulit  arma  SyvenuB, 
Vimque  ejna  regnum  pertulit  Angligenihn." 
*  This  is  implied  in  the  Woroester  Chronicle,  1063.    "  On  MasDm  gearo 
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allows  that  the  faithless  usurper  was  a  model  of  every  ohap.  z. 
princely  and  8oldier*like  excellence.^  He  compares  the 
days  of  Harold  with  his  own^  and  wishes  that  England  had 
captains  like  him  to  drive  back  the  marauders  who^  in  his 
own  time^  harried  her  borders  with  impunity.^  Another 
writer  of  the  same  age^  the  famous  Oiraldus^  attributes  to 
this  campaign  of  Harold  the  security  which  England 
enjoyed  on  the  side  of  the  Welsh  during  the  reigns  of  the 
three  Norman  Kings.^  These  two  writers^  evidently 
speaking  quite  independently  of  each  other^  give  us  several 
details  of  the  campaign.  These  are  fully  confirmed  by  the 
witness  of  Eadward's  Biographer,  and  all  their  accounts 
fit  without  difficulty  into  the  more  general  narrative  given 
by  the  Chroniclers. 

The  campaign  opened  in  the  last  days  of  May.     Its  Harold  and 
general  plan  was  a  combined  attack  on  the  Welsh  territory  invade 
from  both  sides.     Harold  sailed  with  a  fleet  from  Bristol,  JJ^y^'g 
the  haven  from  which  he  had  set  sail  on  so  different  lo^?. 
an  errand  twelve  years  before;    Tostig   set   forth  with 

*  Joan.  Sarisb.  Polyc.  yi.  6  (iv.  16-18  Giles).  His  general  argnment  is, 
"  Yidesne  qaantdm  electio  duels  et  ezeroitium  javentutis  militisB  oonfe- 
rant  ?"  He  introduces  Harold  thus ;  "  Anglorum  recens  narrat  historia,  quod, 
quum  Britones,  irruptione  factft,  Angliam  depopularentur,  k  piissimo  Bege 
Edwardo  ad  eos  ezpugnandos  missus  est  Dux  Haraldus,  vir  quidem  in 
armis  strenuus  [his  common  epithet  with  Florence],  et  laudabilium  operum 
fiilgens  insignibus,  et  qui  tam  suam  quam  suorum  posset  apud  posteros 
gloriam  dilatare,  nisi  meritorum  titulos,  neqmtiam  patris  imitans,  perfidy 
praesumpto  regno,  decoloraret." 

>  He  enlarges  at  some  length  on  the  inadequate  preparations  made  in 
hie  time  to  resist  the  invaders  ;  "  Nivicollini  Britones  irruunt,  et  jam 
protendunt  terminos  sues,  et  eg^ressi  de  cayemis  suis  latebrisque  silvarum, 
plana  occupant,  nobiliimi  procerum,  yidentibus  ipais,  impugnant,  ezpugnant, 
et  diruunt,  aut  sibi  retinent,  munitiones."  After  some  rhetorical  complaints 
of  the  luxury  of  his  own  age,  he  goes  on,  "  Depopulantur  illi  fines  nostroe  ; 
dtun  juventus  nostra  instruitur,  et  dum  nobis  miles  armatur,  hostis 
avadit."    Presently  comes  the  account  of  Harold. 

'  De  Hlaud.  Wallise,  U.  7,  ap.  Ang.  Saor.  ii.  451.  He  describes  Harold's 
campaign,  and  adds,  "Ob  has  igitur  tam  cruentas  tamque  recentes  An- 
glorum  de  htc  gente  victorias  primi  tres  Normannorum  Reges  in  tantA 
subjectione  tamque  pacificam  suis  diebus  WaUiam  tenuere.** 
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north-east  frontier  of  Wales.  The  spot  is  famons  in  our 
history  as  the  seat  of  a  Parliament  of  the  great  Edward, 
and  its  militaiy  position  is  important^  as  standing  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea^  and  commanding  the  vale  of 
Glwyd^  the  southern  Strathclyde.  There  G-ra£^dd  had  s 
palace^  the  rude  precursor  no  doubt  of  the  stately  castle 
whose  remains  now  form  the  chief  attraction  of  Rhaddlan. 
The  Welsh  King  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  English;  be 
had  just  time  to  reach  the  shore  and  to  escape  by  sea. 
Earl  Harold  was  close  in  pursuit^  and  the  escape  of  Ora%dd 
was  a  narrow  one ;  but  he  did  escape^  and  the  main  object 
of  this  sudden  expedition  was  thwarted.  Harold's  force 
was  not  strong  enough  to  endure  a  long  winter  campaign 
in  so  wild  a  country ;  so  he  contented  himself  with  burn- 
ing the  palace  and  the  ships  which  were  in  the  haven. 
The  same  day  on  which  this  destruction  was  done^  he  set 
out  on  his  return  march  to  Gloucester.^ 

Harold's  attempt  at  a  sudden  blow  had  thus^  through  an 
unavoidable  accident^  been  unsuccessful.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  open  a  campaign  on  a  g^reat  scalej  which 
should  crush  the  power  of  Ghrufiydd  for  ever.  It  was  in  this 
campaign  that  the  world  first  fully  learned  how  great 
a  captain  England  possessed  in  her  future  King.  Never 
was  a  campaign  more  ably  planned  or  more  vigoroody 
executed.  The  deep  impression  which  it  made  on  men's 
minds  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by 
writers  who  lived  a  hundred  years  later^  when  men  had 
long  been  taught  to  look  on  Harold  and  his  hottae  as 
a  brood  of  traitors  and  perjurers.  John  of  Salisboiy^ 
writing  under  the  Angevin  Henry,  chooses  this  campaign 
of  Harold's  as  the  most  speaking  example  of  the  all* 
important  difference  between  a  good  general  and  a  bad 
one.  The  name  of  Harold  could  of  course  not  be  uttered 
without  some  of  the  usual  disparaging  epithetS;  but  he 

»  Flor.  Wig.   "Eodmnqne  die  rediit." 
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aUoiTTs  that  the  faithless  usurper  was  a  model  of  every    ohap.  x. 

piinoely  and  soldier-like  excellence.^      He  compares  the 

dajB  of  Harold  with  his  own^  and  wishes  that  England  had 

captains  like  him  to  drive  back  the  marauders  who^  in  his 

own  time^  harried  her  borders  with  impunity.^    Another 

writer  of  the  same  age^  the  famous  Giraldus,  attributes  to 

this    campaign    of  Harold  the    security  which   England 

enjoyed  on  the  side  of  the  Welsh  during  the  reigns  of  the 

three    Norman    Kings.^      These    two  writers,  evidently 

speaking  quite  independently  of  each  other,  give  us  several 

details  of  the  campaign.     These  are  fully  confirmed  by  the 

witness  of  Eadward's  Biographer,  and  all  their  accounts 

fit  without  difficulty  into  the  more  general  narrative  given 

by  the  Chroniclers. 

The  campaign  opened  in  the  last  days  of  May.     Its  Harold  and 
general  plan  was  a  combined  attack  on  the  Welsh  territory  inyj^ 
from  both  sides.     Harold  sailed  with  a  fleet  from  Bristol,  ^^'®' 
the  haven   from  which   he  had  set  sail  on  so  different  lo^^) 
an  errand  twelve  years  before;    Tostig   set   forth   with 

'  Joan.  Sarisb.  Polyc.  ti.  6  (iv.  t6-i8  Giles).  His  gfeneral  argnment  is, 
"Videsne  quantiiin  electio  ducis  et  ezeroitium  javentutiB  militifle  oonfe- 
rant  r^  He  introduces  Harold  thus ;  "  Anglorum  recens  narrat  historia,  quod, 
quum  Britones,  irruptione  fiictJl,  Angliam  depopularentur,  k  piissimo  Bege 
Edwardo  ad  eos  ezpugnandos  missus  est  Dux  Haraldus,  vir  quidem  in 
armis  Btrenuns  [bis  common  epitbet  witb  Florence],  et  laudabilium  operum 
fdlgens  insignibus,  et  qui  tam  suam  quam  suorum  posset  apud  posteros 
gloriam  dilatare,  nisi  meritorum  titulos,  nequitiam  patris  imitans,  perfidy 
pnesnmpto  regno,  decoloraret." 

'  He  enlarges  at  some  length  on  tbe  inadequate  preparations  made  in 
bis  time  to  resist  tbe  invaders ;  "  Niyicollini  Britonee  irmunt,  et  jam 
protendunt  terminos  sues,  et  egressi  de  cavemis  suis  latebrisque  silTarum, 
plana  occupant,  nobilium  procerum,  yidentibus  ipsis,  impugnant,  ezpugnant, 
et  dimunt,  aut  sibi  retinent,  munitiones.**  After  some  rbetorical  complaints 
of  the  luxury  of  bis  own  age,  be  goes  on,  "  Depopulantur  illi  fines  nostros  ; 
dun  juventus  nostra  instruitur,  et  dum  nobis  miles  armatur,  bostis 
STsdit."    Presently  oomes  tbe  account  of  Harold. 

'  De  Bland.  Wallise,  ii.  7,  ap.  Ang.  Saor.  ii.  451.  He  describes  Harold's 
csmpaign,  and  adds,  "Ob  has  igitur  tam  cmentas  tamque  recentes  An- 
glonun  de  btc  gente  victorias  primi  tres  Normannorum  Reges  in  tantA 
tubjectione  tamque  pacificam  suis  diebus  Walliam  tennere." 
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OHAP.  X.  a  mounted  land  force  from  Northumberland.^  The 
brothers  met^  probably  at  some  point  of  central  Wales^ 
and  began  a  systematic  ravaging  of  the  country.  The 
military  genius  of  Harold  was  now  conspicuously 
shown  in  the  way  in  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the 
kind  of  warfare  which  he  had  to  wage.  Nothing  could 
be  better  suited  than  the  ancient  English  tactics  for 
a  pitched  battle  with  an  equal  enemy.  But  here  there  was 
no  hope  or  fear  of  pitched  battles,  and  the  enemy  to  be 
dealt  with  was  one  whose  warfare  was  of  a  veiy  different 
kind.  The  English  Housecarls^  with  their  heavy  coats  of 
mail  and  huge  battle-axes^  were  eminently  unfitted  to 
pursue  a  light-armed  and  active  foe  through  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Wales.  Ralph  the  Timid  had  brought  himself 
and  his  army  to  discomfiture  by  compelling  his  English- 
men suddenly  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  France;^  the  valiant 
Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  proved  his  true  generalship  by 
teaching  his  army  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  tactics 
and  the  &re  ^  of  Welshmen.  The  irregular  English  troops^ 
the/yrd,  the  levies  of  the  shires^  did  not  differ  very  widely 
from  the  Welsh  mode  of  fighting.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  Harold  would  enter  on  such  a  campaign  as  this  with- 
out the  help  of  at  least  a  strong  body  of  tried  and  regular 
soldiers.   We  must  therefore  conclude  that  Harold  actually 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1063.  '*  Fratei'  suus  Comee  Tostiniis,  ut  Bex  mand&rat,  cum 
equestri  ooounit  ezeroitu.**  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says,  "Tostig  fdr 
mid  landferde  ongean."  "Landferd"  is  here  opposed  to  Harold's  fleet. 
Tofltig  had  probably  troops  of  both  kinds  in  his  army,  but  the  **  equestris 
exercitus  "  implies  that  some  were  Hooseoarls. 

'  See  above,  p.  389. 

'  Giraldus  (Angl.  Saor.  ii.  453),  in  his  very  curious  remarks  on  the 
right  way  to  carry  on  a  Welsh  war»  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  poor  fare.  The  Marchers  are  "Oens  .  .  dbo  potuque  non 
delicata,  tarn  Cerere  quam  Baooho  caussis  urgentibus  abetinere  parata." 
It  was  now  no  doubt  that  Harold  showed  that  power  of  enduring  "  in- 
finitos  labores^  yigilias,  et  inediam,"  of  which  the  Biographer  had  spoken, 
p.  409.    See  above,  p.  38. 
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requited  his  Housecarls  to  follow  the  tactics  suitable  to  the  ohap.  x. 
country.    They  gave  up  the  close  array  of  the  shield- wall ; 
they  laid  aside  their  axes  and  coats  of  mail;   clothed  in 
leathern  jerkins^  they  retained  their  swords,  but  they  were 
to   trust  mainly  to  the  nimble  and  sldlftd  use  of  the 
javelin  for  attack  and  of  the  shield  for  defence  J     Thus  Harold 
attired,  the  English,  under  their  great  leader,  proved  more  rabSuM*^ 
than  a  match  for  the  Welsh  at  their  own  weapons.     Un-  Wa1«. 
happily  we  have  no  geographical  details  of  the  campaign, 
but  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  its  general  nature,  and  we  can 
see  that  it  must  have  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.    There  were  no  pitched  battles;  but  the  English, 
in  their  new  array,  everywhere  contended  with  success 
against  the  enemy.     Every  defensible  spot  of  ground  was 
stoutly  contested  by  the  Britons  >  but  even  the  most  in- 
accessible mountain  fastnesses  proved  no  safeguard  against 
the  energy  of  Harold.^     He  won  skirmish  after  skirmish, 
and  each  scene  of  conflict  was  marked,  we  are  told,  by  a 

*  The  Biographer  makeB  a  distinot  allaaion  to  the  change  of  tactics,  p.  4  J5 ; 
"Qaam  volaores  Angli  sab  Haroldo  praeeide  jiincti 
Toetini  cuneis  agminibtisque  citis." 
Were  this  writer  less  rhetorical,  one  might  think  that  ctam  meant  spedallj 
the  Housecarls,  as  distinguished  from  the  *'  agmina  cita  "  of  the  light-armed. 
Cf.  Giraldns  (ii.  451);   "Haroldus  ultimus,  qui  pedes  ipse,  cumque  pe- 
destri  tunnA  et  leyibus  armis  Tiotuque   patrie    conformi  [see  on  the 
Welsh  £ue  just  aboye],  tarn  valid^  totam  Kambriam  et  circuivit  et  trans- 
penetravii,"   But  the  fullest  account  is  given  by  John  of  Salisbury  (iv.  18) ; 
« Quum  eigo  gentis  cognosceret  levitatem,  quasi  pari  certamine  militiam 
eligens  ezpeditam,  cum  eis  censuit  oongrediendum,  levem  ezercens  anna- 
turam,  peromatus  inoedens  fihsdis  pectus  et  prsduro  tectus  oorio,  nussilibus 
eomm  leria  objectans  ancilia,  et  in  eos  oontorquens  nunc  spioula,  nunc 
mucronem  ezercens,  sic  fugientium  yestigiis  inharebat,  ut  piemeretur 
'pede  pes  et  cuspide  cuspis/  et  umbo  umbone  repelleretur." 
*  Vita  Eadw.  436 ; 

"Gnarus  inacoessis  scrobibus  se  credere  miles, 
Tutius  hostUes  involet  unde  aciee, 
Saltibus  et  scopulis  fretus  regione  malignB^ 
Sic  yexat  longft  lite  Duces  geminos." 
So  John  of  Salisbury  (iv.  18)  ;   •'  Nivium  itaque  collem  ingressus,  rastayit 


omnia.'* 
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oHAF.  X.  trophy  of  stone^  bearing  the  prond  legend,  ^'  Here  HaroU 
conquered.''^  Such  a  warfare  was  necessarily  mercDeo. 
The  object  was  to  reduce  the  Welsh  to  complete  snb* 
mission,  to  disable  them  from  ever  again  renewing  thdr 
old  ravages.  Harold  was  fighting  too  with  an  enessj 
who  knew  not  what  mercy  was,  who  gave  no  quarter, 
who,  if  they  ever  took  a  prisoner,  instead  of  patting  him  to 
ransom,  cut  off  his  head.^  We  are  not  therefore  aorpiiaed 
to  hear  that  every  male  who  resisted  was  put  to  the  sword.^ 
One  of  our  informants  is  even  driven  to  the  rhetoric  of  tfae 
East  to  express  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter.^     Sneh 

The  Webh  terrible  execution  soon  ^  broke  the  spirit  of  the  WeM. 
They  submitted  and  gave  hostages,  they  bound  themselves 
to  tribute,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  and 
outlawry  upon  Gruflydd.*  The  King  who  had  reigned 
over  all  the  Welsh  kin,''  the  warrior  who  had  been  hitherto 

'  GiralduB (ii.  45 1 ).  "In  cnjus  victoriae ngnum  perpetuamqae  mfimoriMi 
lapidea  in  Vi^alUA  more  antiquo  in  titulam  erectoB  Iocib,  in  qnibns  vidor 
ezBtiterat,  literas  hujuacemodi  inscnlptas  habentes  plnrimos  inveniea; 
Hie  fuit  victor  Haroldus.*'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  thoee  xnonnmeDti 
now  remain.  Hie  stones  at  Trelech  in  MoDmouthshire,  sometimes  thonglii 
to  be  a  memorial  of  one  of  Harold's  victories,  mast  be  &r  older,  and  Mob- 
mouthsbire  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  soodo  of  war. 

'  lb.  (ii.  453).  "  Ibi  eapiuntur  milites,  bio  decapitantur ;  ibi  redimnntm; 
hie  perimantnr." 

'  Joan.  Sarisb.  iv.  18.  "Usque  ad  miseralaonem  parvnlcKmn  qbumb 
mascolum  qni  inveniri  potuit  interfidens,  in  ore  gladii  pacavit  provindam.* 
So  Harold's  biographer,  thongh  conf oanding  the  chronology  (see  above^  p. 
441),  says  (Vita  Haroldi,  155)  truly  enough,  "Viribus  autem  oorporis 
quantum  pnestiterit,  quam  acer  et  strenuus  [mark  the  standing  epithet] 
animis  armisque  innotueriti  subacta,  immo  ad  intemedonem  per  Haroldum 
pen^  deleta,  Wallia  est  ezperta." 

*  Giraldus  (ii.  451).  "lit  in  eftdem  fere  mingentem  ad  parietem  nan 
reliquerit." 

'  John  of  Salisbury  extends  the  campaign  over  two  yearsi  and  Floreooo 
places  the  death  of  GrufPydd  in  1064.  But  both  the  Worcester  and  tfae 
Peterborough  Chronicles  distinctly  place  the  whole  stoiy  between  May 
and  August  1063. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1063.    "  Regem  suum  Giiffinum  exlegantes  abjeceruni" 
■^  Ghron.  Wig.  1063.    *•  Se  wses  kyning  ofer  eall  Wealcyn." 
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invincible^  the  head  and  shield  and  defender  of  Britons^^    ohap.  x. 
'waa  now  thoroughly  hated  by  his  own  people.    The  war  murdered 
and  its  results  were  laid  upon  him  as  a  crime,*  though  we  ^^^  ^^'^ 
cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  days  of  success,  the  Welsh  people  -^^K-  5> 
liad    been  as  eager  as  their  King  to   carry  spoil  and 
slang^hter  along  the  Saxon  border.     But  now  outlawry 
-WBS  not  a  doom  hard  enough  for  the  fallen  prince ;  death 
alone  was  the  fitting  punishment  for  his  crimes.     In  the 
month    of  August  in   this  year,   Orufff dd  the    son  of 
lily welyn,  the  last  victorious  hero  of  the  old  Cymrian 
stock,  the  last  British  chief  whose  name  was  really  terrible 
in  Saxon  ears,  was  put  to  death  by  men  of  his  own  race, 
and  his  head  was  sent  to  the  conqueror.^ 

In  this  crime  Harold  had  no  share.     He  had  been  The  Welsh 
merciless  as  long  as  resistance  lasted,  but  as  soon  as  the  granted  to 
foe  submitted,  he  displayed  the  same  politic  and  generous  ]^^^. 
lenity  which  he  always  displayed  towards  both  foreign  wAllon. 
and  domestic  enemies.    The  head  of  Gruffydd  and  the  beak 
of  his  ship^  were  brought  as  trophies  to  King  Eadward. 
His  kingdom  was  granted  to  his  two  brothers  or  kinsmen, 

^  I  quote  litenJlj  the  Brut  y  Tywysogpon.  Its  wrong  date,  1061,  is 
corrected  in  the  Annales  Cambris  into  1063.  "  GriflSnns  filius  Lewelini 
Bex  Britonum  nobilissimus  dolo  suomm  oocisus  est." 

'  Chron.  Wig.  He  is  slain  "fram  his  agenum  mannunii  Kirh  >«t  gewin 
|»e  he  won  wi>  Harold  Eorl.** 

'  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  is  almost  startling  in-  his  terse  brevity ; 
''And  ^t  folc  heom  gislodon  and  to  bugon,  and  foron  syWan  to, 
and  ofslogon  heora  cyng  GrifBn  and  brohton  Harolde  his  heafod.** 
By  John  of  Salisbury's  time  it  was  forgotten  that  Gru%dd  was 
killed  by  his  own  people;  with  him  Harold  "Reges  oepit  et  capita 
eorum  Regi  qui  eum  miserat  pnraentavit"  (ir.  18).  The  death  of  Ornf- 
fydd  had  howeyer  been  decreed  in  the  Christmas  Qemdt.  See  above, 
p.  468. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "And  Harold  hit  [Gm£^dd's  head]  ^m  kynge  brohte, 
and  his  sdpes  heafod  and  >a  bone  >ermid."  I  do  not  know  what  the 
**  bone"  means.  The  Biographer  (426)  says  nothing  about  the  death  of 
Ghniflydd,  but  is  eloquent  about  the  spoil,  especially  the 

"Proram  cum  puppi,  pondus  grave  scilicet  auri, 
Artifioum  studio  fuiile  mulUplici." 
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(SAP.  X,  Bleddjm  and  Rhiwallon^^  who  received  the  land  as  under- 
Kings  of  the  English  Emperor.  They  swore  oaths  and 
gave  hostages  to  King  Eadward^  and  to  Earl  Harold, 
seemingly  as  his  destined  successor.'  They  engaged  abo 
to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been  accustomed  in  pwt 
timeSj  but  whichj  we  may  be  sure,  had  been  veiy 
irregularly  paid  in  the  days  of  Orufl^dd.-'' 

LeguUiion  Two  pieces  of  legislation  are  said  to  have  followed  tlie 
Wales.  conquest  of  Wales.  Harold  is  said  to  have  ordained  that 
any  Welshman  found  in  arms  on  the  English  side  of 
Offii's  Dyke  should  lose  his  right  hand.«  If  this  was  a&j- 
thing  more  than  a  temporary  military  regulation^  Harold's 
ordaining  it  can  only  mean  that  it  was  he  who  propoeed 
the  enactment  to  the  Witan.  The  other  decree  is  at- 
tributed to  the  special  indulgence  of  Eadward  himself. 
The  slaughter  of  the  male  population  of  Wales  had  been 
so  great  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  slain  finding  husbands  among  their  own 
people.  Lest  the  whole  race  should  die  out^  the  King 
allowed  them  to  marry  Englishmen^  which  we  must  infer 
had  hitherto  been  unlawful.^     Stories  like  these  must  be 


^  The  Worcester  Chroniole  (1063)  sftys  expressly  thftt  the  two  princes 
Graflydd's  brothers ;  "  And  se  kyng  Eadward  betiBhte  )iset  land  his  twaa 
gebro>ran  Ble^nte  and  Bigwatlan."  In  the  two  Welsh  Ghn>Bioles  no  notioe 
is  taken  of  thk  inyestitore  of  Gru%dd's  saooessors,  but  in  1068  we  find 
Bleddyn  and  Bhiwallon  reigning ;  they  are  however  called  sons  of  Cyn^t 
and  are  described  as  waging  war  with  the  sons  of  Gmf^dd.  Of  Bleddys 
we  haye  heard  before  in  the  kiyasion  of  Herefordshire.    See  above,  p.  588. 

'  See  Appendix  DD.  The  Peterborough  Ohroniole  leaves  oat  all  meatioB 
of  Eadward ;  "And  he  [Harold]  sette  o^erne  oyng  jiswto.*' 

*  Chit>n.  Wig.  "And  big  [Bleddya  and  Bhiwallon]  a^  sworon  sad 
gislas  saldan  )icem  Cynge  and  )hsii»  Borle,  Hst  heo  him  on  aUum  )m^^ 
unswioende  beon  woldon,  and  eighwar  him  gearwe,  on  wntere  and  on  Isnd^ 
and  swylc  of  Him  lands  gelaestan  swylc  man  dyde  toforan  mt  o>n2m  kynge." 

*  Joan.  Sarisb.  iv.  18.  "Legem  statoit  nt  quicnrnqae  Britonun  exindt 
dtra  terminom,  qnem  eis  pnesoripBit,  fossam  sdlicet  Offis,  cum  telo  inveni' 
letur,  ei  ab  officialibus  regni  manus  dextra  prsBoideretur." 

"  lb.   "  Adeoque  virtute  Duds  tunc  Britones  confecti  sunt  ut  fere  gen* 
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taken  at  what  they  are  worth.    Though  coming  from  the  <7hap.  x. 
same  source^  they  do  not  bear  about  them  the  same  stamp 
of  truth  as  the  military  details  of  the  campaign. 

If  any  law  was  now  passed  authorizing  the  marriage  of 

Englishmen    and  Welshwomen^  the    greatest    of  living 

Englishmen  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it^  so  far  as 

it  could  be  considered  as  extending  to  an  Englishwoman 

who   had  become  Welsh  by  adoption.     We   have  now 

reached  a  year  which  stands  bare  of  events  in  the  Chronicles. 

It  may  have  been  the  year  of  Harold's  fatal  visit  to.  Nor-  Harold 

mandy ;   it  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  the  year  of  his  Ealdgyth. 

marriage.    There  is  nothing  to  imply  that  the  great  Earl  '^^^ 

had    ever  been   married  before.     Putting  together  such 

indications  as  we  have^  it  seems  that  Harold's  connexion 

with   his  East-Anglian    mistress   Eadgyth   Swanneshals^ 

if  it  still  existed^    now  came  to    an  end.^     The   bride 

of  Harold  was  in  some  sense  the  prize  of  his  own  sword 

and   spear.    The  fallen  Oru%dd  had  once^  like  eastern 

Kings,  taken  the  wife  of  a  conquered  enemy  to  be  his 

wife.^     Her  successor^  now  in  her  present  widowhood^ 

met^  willingly  or  unwillingly^  with  the  like  fate.    The  fair 

Ealdgyth^  the  daughter  of  ^Ifgar^  the  sister  of  Eadwine^ 

the  widow  of  Gruffydd,  became  the  wife  of  the  rival  of 

her   father^   the    conqueror  of  her  husband.      Harold's 

enemies  are  of  course  scandalized  at  a  marriage  between 

Harold  and  the  widow  of  a  man  of  whom  they  choose 

to  call  him  the  murderer.^     But  it  is  hard  to  see  any 

objection  to  the  union^  except  the  possible  wrong  done  to 

tota  deficere  videretur,  et  ex  indulgentiA  jam  diet!  Regis  malieres  eorom 
nnpserant  Anglis." 
^  I  shall  speak  more  largely  of  her  in  my  third  yolimie. 
'  Brat  y  Tywysogion,  1039.   «Gm%dd  overcame  Howel  and  oaptnred 
his  mh,  and  took  her  to  be  his  own  wife.** 

'  It  is  certainly  hard  measure  when  Sir  Francis  Palgraye  (Hist.  Ang. 
8ai.  p.  373)  speaks  of  Harold's  wife  as  "  her  whose  husband  he  had  mur- 
dered.**   Did  Alexander  murder  Darius  ? 
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the  ioi3»=--"  -     '--  ... 

nothing.    EJdgythmay    \>ko 

».„f  cimilar  case,*    nave  insp'  _  _ 

S.°;^    „.rringe  w»  »  -orifice    of  love     tj^      (    p./'  ^t  4^ 

Sa,:,  „ai„  object  wa.  to  „.„  to  1«.  ..«»^  /^  ^^^-^^  *V 
„Mt  Me.ri.»  house  ^Wcl,  \>^  ''S„,oIll  "  #>?'  OV"*^ 
!gnm.t  hin>..lt  .ad  hi,  t.tUr.  «»'„«,  "^ZV^X"  ^^1, 
7cro»n  in  pro.pect,    acted  atta  tl-e  ""   %,^,/V^^      ^'^^w 

h.»i=.  Eadgytu  was  pe.wi«t»"'^»'^^'°y  ^r  •  \xv* 

^„,t    cerUinly     married,    in    «'^«    ^     ''^"=™'         //>'// 1   "*     *» 

TOte.  in  tli«  Gemot    NvhicVi  shouW  finaWj    *-^^'*^//' ^/iL     *S 

Kingdom.     Haroid    doubtless  ^'t-^e*    VimseV' '-^    '' ™  - - 

this   marriage    he     had    exten<ied   his     inftuenc: 

whole  Kingdom.         "He    himseU'    "led     in 

brother  rnled  in  IStorthumberlaO'''  Mother    „,  ..^^    , 

another  in  the    Sonth-Eaetern  shires.        And      ;**5l\,,   *^H^j 

remaining  Earlaom  was  in  the  l"'"'!^    of  the    \ »*(>.,  ^Vi>       - 

wife.  But,  as  evei^ts  turned  out,  Harold  wcxsq;  ■  ^«t  „,''^ 
better  to  cleave  to  hi,  earlier  and  humhler  Ic^  ^  '  4^^  '  l>is 
torhimsurrived  desertion  and  ■I""*  ■  He  g»  ."'  I,..  *  <io,. 
seelcing  political  support  in  an  uuiori  ^vith  t;^'*e^  l."*"  fc^ 
foe  and  the  ..ster  of  a  traitor.  Of  Ealdgy  t^  •>«  ^  'it-ty^  " 
tnow  hardly  anything.,  but  we  know  ivl.,  l>e>.^  ^<»\i,  ^* 
were,  and,  when  the  day  ot  trial  came,  sH^  *■  He  "^'^i^W  * 
sided  with  her  brotUera  rather  tto  with  It^^  ^^^^  '"'■OO,'** 
Wales   was     t;laiia       »       11  ^^^'^^.a '°   hs^ 

.  See  vol,  1.  p.  .11  X ,  ^  \.      ^t  r,  •'^     O- 

.E...pltoBDr.   It,  ^     Vis     '<^Mt    *- 
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disturbance  still  lingered  in  the  South.     King  Eadward  ohaf.  x. 
was  growing  old^  but  he  still  retained  his  love  of  huntings 
and  a  new  field  seemed  to  be  opened  for  the  royal  sport  in 
the  wild  lands  which  had  been  lately  brought  into  fiiller 
subjection  to  the  royal  authority.     In  the  low  lands  of  Harold 
Gwent^  near  one  of  the  usual  places  of  crossing  the  mouth  hunting- 
of  the  Severn  from  England  into  Wales^  the  Earl  chose  p^^*^^ 
out   a  place  called  Porth-iscoed  or  Portskewet  as  well  •j^^'^®*- 

.  ,         .  August  I, 

suited  for  his  sovereign's  diversions.^     One  of  the  great  1065. 
Gein6ts  of  each  year  was  now  so  regularly  held  at  Glou- 
cester that  a  place  at  no  very  great  distance  from  that  city 
might  seem  well  convenient  for  the  purpose.     But  besides 
this^  it  was  an  obvious  policy  thus  to  take  seizin,  as  it 
were^  of  the  conquered  lands^  and  to  show  to  their  in- 
habitants that  the  English  Emperor  was  to  be  for  the 
future  a  really  present  master.    At  Portskewet  then  Earl 
Harold  began  to  build  a  house^  and  he  had  gathered 
together  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  an  abundant 
store  of  provisions  and  other  good  things.    We  see  how 
thoroughly  subdued  the  whole  country  was  held  to  be^ 
even  this  comer  which  did  not  belong  to  the  immediate 
I*        realm  of  the  conquered  Grufiydd^  and  which  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  actual  seat  of  warfare.    It  shows  also  the 
half-kingly  position   of  Harold    that  he  is   described  as 
acting  in  this  way  in  a  district  not  belonging  to  his  own 
Earldom^  but  included  in  the  dominions  of  a  vassal  prince. 
We  do  not  read  that  Eadward  ordered  the  building  of  the 
house;    it  seems  rather  like  a  voluntary  act  of  Harold's 
own^  rising  out  of  his  personal  consideration  for  his  royal 
brother-in-law's  pleasure.   Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  newly  appointed  princes  of  the 
coontry.     But  there  was  one  to  whom  a  Saxon  settlement 

>  Chran.  Ab.  io65.  "Harold  Eorl  .  .  .  )K>ne  Kingc  Eadward  |>«r  to 
habbene  for  huntno)>e8  Mngon.**  So  Flor.  Wig.  "Ut  Dominua  suns  Bex 
Eadwardua  illic  aliquamdiu  yenatiouia  causaft  degere  possit." 
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_  irk'"" 
„„  tie  soil  ot  Gwent  wo«  far  '»"«  j*J 
e„„ld  be  to  »y  P""""     of    Po^y=   "Into^^'Z. 

„  hi.   om.,  a»a  prolia\>ly      dceo-el  »^«»  >i^  ^sSvNssss,  *^> 

j„  te  equally  intruder..        TUi,   ^^    -rtli^^    C>M«,    -w^  \ 

■    The  .on  »f  *»'  G™«ydd     of   Sou.*-^*^         YT    ^^'^  ' 

"■  .lain,   ani  *''"   ^inirdom        s«5ize4,  \f3    'CSSSt.   A^'^    «&.   ^(IjX 
GradyM  "h"*"  eareer     liad     so    lately    come       ^S 
Accoiding  to  one  aocoxxnt,  lie    had  l>eeii    l>iK*»*^ 
by  order  ot  Harold."        A.t  any  rats,  the    sigl»-*i     of  the 
of  the  EngliA  overlora,     rising   in    a    di.fa-i^_,i      ,  .  ^ 
„„oe  ten  l-i.  tather'a,  rankled   in    his   sovd.  '"""O   W 

as  large  a  band  as  ho     oould.  ho    came  Sttide^^^^    He  gathered 
finished  buildine,  he   slew  nearly  all  the  woxi/^V  o„  il 
ricd  off  all  the  good    thing,    „hich    had  W^n,  ""' 

__Jf„.fhftKin™    :»        c,         ,  .,  .      ^-X    "m 


themandtortheKing.a      Such  »  raid  was  </o^    \/*®>  Md  Of. 

in  the  de.olating  'iorder-warfare  whici   mis  ^^^^'"*''> 

between  the  BnglisV,     and    Welsh,   but  it    ^    — •^'^^"""'ax.j 


epecial  politieal  importance  attached  to  this  ,*,  "^"^   tt*  °''  / 

One  ot  the  Chromolera    aHA,  .ignificantly,  ■■  -S  °''  ^42'  *  / 

who  this  ill  eonoisel     first  devised."*     The.e    J'   "ttto^    °°-  I 

„ith  a  f.«t  "b>oh     .„^    ^^^„  ^^^^  preseatly   7°^^.   t«k°  I 

nay  perhap.  aoBeeat    the  idea  that  this  lesser    ^  '^'*     of  ' 
in  South  Wale,  was    not  without  coanejion  wiHl:'""^'^»«»« 
importantevent.  in  32nglar,d  which  piCBentVy  j^^*^«=    taoK. 

^,:n.'-™  S'rtg"='  "1—'  ««^.««*-  v.^  ^ .''" 


,  cb™  wi«  ■■".  v.;.t:i^-'?*  '^^^  ^ 


'  "^o  «.«, 
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OBAP.   X. 

§  8.  TAe  Revolt  of  NortAumberland,     1065. 

If  Eadward  or  Harold  made  any  preparations  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  by  Caradoc  to  the  Imperial  authority, 
their  attention  was  soon  called  off  from  that  comer  of 
the  Empire  to  a  far  greater  movement  in  the  Earldom  of 
Northumberland.     However  righteous  may  have  been  the  OppresBion 
intentions  with  which  Tostig  set  out,  however  needful  ?j  j^^^. 
a  wholesome  severity  may  have  been  in  the  then  state  J^*^^" 
of  his  province,  it  is  clear  that  his  government  had  by  this 
time  degenerated  into  an  insupportable  tyranny.    This  is 
not  uncommonly  the  case  with  men  of  his  disposition, 
a   disposition  evidently  harsh,  obstinate,  and  impatient 
of  opposition.     Rigid  justice,  untempered  by  mercy,  easily 
changes  into  oppression.    The  whole  province  rose  against  Bevolt  of 
him.     His  apologist  tries  to  represent  the  leaders  of  the  humbrians 
movement  as  wrong-doers  whom  the  EarFs  strict  justice  *f*"^ 
had  chastised  or  offended.^     Such  may  well  have  beea  October  3. 
the  case,  but  the  long  list  of  grievances  put  forth  by 
the  Northumbrians,  though  it  may  easily  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, cannot  have  been  wholly  invented.     He  had  Charges 
robbed  Ood;^  elsewhere  Tostig  bears  a  high  reputation  for  ^tig. 
piety,  and,  in  any  case,  the  charge  must  be  taken  with  the 
same  allowance  as  the  like  charges  against  his  brother. 
But  he  had  also  robbed  many  men  of  land  and  of  life,^  he 
had  raised  up  unjust  law,^  and  had  laid  on  the  Earldom 
a  tax  wholly  beyond  its  means  to  bear.^  A  list  of  particular 

^  Vita  Eadw.  411.    "Interea  qnorumdam  nobilium  &ctione  qaoa  ob 
nequitiaB  suas  gravi  presserat  dominat(^  sui  jugo,  conjurant  in  invicem 
in  ejus  pnejudicio.*' 
'  Chron.  Ab.  1065.  "  For^am  >a  he  lypte  God  eroBt." 
'  lb.  "  And  ealle  >a  bestrypte  )>e  ho  ofer  mihte,  set  life  and  cot  lande." 

*  lb.   "  Ealle  ^  mid  hym  >e  unlage  nerdon."    On  the  untranslatable 
phrase  of  wUma,  see  above,  p.  336. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1065.   <<Pro  immensitate  tributi  quod  de  totft  NorthhymbriA 
injott^  acoeperat." 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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CHAP.  X.  crimes  is  added.  Two  Thegns^  (ramel  the  son  of  Onn  and 
Gi^fi^  Ulf  the  son  of  Dolfin,  had,  in  the  course  of  the  kst  year, 
^^^  been  received  in  the  EarFs  chamber  under  pretence  of 

peace,  and  had  been  there  treacherously  slain  by  his  order.^ 
That  is  to  say,  Tostig  had  repeated  one  of  the  worst  deeds 
of  Harthacnut,^  and  of  Cnut  himself  before  hisreformation.^ 
These  men  may  have  been  criminals ;  Tostig  may  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  was  simply  doing  an  act  of  irr^ular 
justice  in  thus  destroying  men  who  were  perhaps  too 
powerful  to  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 
But,  whatever  were  the  crimes  of  Ulf  and  Gamel,  Tostig, 
by  this  act,  TIegraded  himself  to  their  level.  If  even  the 
most  guilty  were  to  be  cut  off  in  such  a  way  as  this,  even 
the  most  innocent  could  not  feel  themselves  safe.  Another 
charge  aimed  yet  higher  than  the  Earl  himself.  An 
accomplice  of  his  misdeeds  is  spoken  of,  whom  we  should 
certainly  never  have  been  expected  to  find  charged  with 
Murder  of  bloodshed.  A  Thegn  named  Gospatric  had  been,  at  the 
December  last  Christmas  Oem6t,  treacherously  murdered  in  the 
*  *  *  *  King's  court.  The  deed  was  said  to  have  been  done  by 
order  of  the  Lady  at  the  instigation  of  her  brother.^  As 
there  were  other  bearers  of  the  name,  we  may  at  least 
hope  that  this  Oospatric  was  not  the  one  who  had  so  nobly 
jeoparded  his  life  to  save  the  life  of  Tostig  on  his  return 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1065.  ''  Pro  eicsecrandA  nece  .  .  Gamelis  filii  Orm  ac  Ulfi 
illii  Dolfini  qnos  anno  prscedenti  Eboraci  in  camerft  Buft,  sub  pads  foadere, 
per  insidias,  ComeR  Tostius  occidere  pneoepit."  D<dfin  and  Orm  both 
appear  in  DomesdAj,  seemingly  as  holders  under  William  of  small  parts  of 
great  estates  held  under  Eadward.  See  178  bt  330  b,  331 6.  Orm  married 
iEtheltfaryth,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Ealdred  (Sim.  Dun.  X  Scriptt.  82)  and 
sister-in-law  of  Earl  Siward  (see  vol.  i.  p.  587),  but  Qamel  was  not  her  aon. 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  588.  ■  See  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

*  Fi.  Wig.  "  Pro  ezsecrandA  neoe  . .  .  Gospatrici,  quern  Regina  Edgitha, 
germani  suiTostii  caussft,  in  curift  Regis,  quartft  nocte  Dominioss  nativitatis, 
per  insidias  occidi  jussit.**  The  deed  here  attributed  to  Eadgyth  reminds 
one  of  the  old  crimes  of  Eadric  at  Oxford  and  Shrewsbury.  See  vol.  i. 
PP  35^.  4"- 
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bom  bis  Roman  pilgrimage.^    To  avenge  these  crimes^  the  ohap.  x. 
chief  men  of  both  divisions  of  Northumberland,  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  force  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,'  rose  in  arms.^ 
Soon  after  Michaelmas,  two  hundred  Thegns  ^  came  to  Rebel 
York,  and  there  held  what  they  evidently  intended  to  be  York, 
a  Gtemot  of  the  ancient   Kingdom  of  Northumberland.  J^^*"  ^* 
They   were  headed   by  several  of  the  g^reatest  men  of 
Northern  £ngland,  by  Gamel-beam,  doubtless  a  kinsman 
of  the  slain  son  of  Orm,  by  Dunstan  the  son  of  jSthelnoth, 
and  Olonieom  the  son  of  Heardulf.^    The  names  seem  to 
show  that  both  English  and  Danish  blood  was  represented 
in  the  Assembly.  Tostig  was  now  absent  from  his  Earldom ; 
he  was  engaged  with  the  King  in  his  constant  diversion  of 
hunting,  in  some  of  the  forests  of  Wiltshire  or  Hampshire.^ 
But  the  rebels  needed  not  his  presence,  and  they  began  at 
once  to  pass  decrees  in  utter  defiance  of  the  royal  authority. 
Earls  had  hitherto  always  been  appointed  and  removed  by  Constita- 
the  King  and  his  Witan,  and  any  complaints  of  thetionof 
Northumbrians  agunst  Tostig  ought  legally  to  have  been  ^^^ 
brought  before  a  Gemdt  of  the  whole  realm.    But  nowhere  ^^'^ 
was  the  feeling  of  provincial  independence  so  strong  as  in 
the  lands  north  of  the   Humber.     The  Northumbrians 

*  See  above,  p.  457. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1065.  ''  And  Bona  efter  ^isan  gegaderedon  ^  )>egenM  hi 
ealle  on  Eoforwicadre  and  on  Koi^hymbralande  togedere."  Here  we  have 
perhapfl  the  earliest  use  of  the  name  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  name  North- 
humberland  in  ita  modem  sense.  See  yol.  i.  p.  585.  The  Abingdon 
Chronicle  has  only  *'on  Eoforwioscire/*  and  Peterborongh  says  "ibron 
Noi^ymbra  togaKlere*** 

'  I  have,  as  nsnal,  made  a  comparison  of  the  narratives  in  an  Ap- 
pendix (Note  HH),  referring  here  only  to  details. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1065.   '«Cum  00.  militfl>as.'* 

*  The  names  oome  from  Florence.  All  three  appear  in  Domesday  as 
grett  landowners,  Gamel  especially,  in  King  ESad ward's  time.  In  1086 
Gamel  still  holds  in  capUe  a  small  part  of  his  vast  estates  in  Yorkshire 
(331),  while  his  smaU  Staffordshire  holding  seems  to  be  increased  (250  h). 
Dunstan  has  snnk  to  be  a  tenant  of  Ilbert  of  Lacy  (3 1 7  h),  while  Olonieom, 
called  in  Domesday  Glunier  (298  et  al.).  has,  either  by  death  or  by  confisca- 
tion, yanished  altogether.  *  See  Appendix  HH. 
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CBAP.  X.  remembered  that  there  had  been  a  time  whea  they  had 
chosen  and  deposed  Kings  for  themselvee,  without  anj 
reference  to  a  West-Saxon  overlord.  The  West-Saxoi 
King  was  now  no  longer  an  overlord,  bat  an  immediak 
sovereign ;  Northumberland  was  no  longer  a  dependencTy 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  men  of  Dein 
and  Bemida  shared  every  right  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
men  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  But  the  old  feelings  still 
lingered  on,  and  they  were  probably  heightened  by  the 
constant  absence  of  the  King  and  even  of  his  lieatenant 
Eadward  had  never  shown  himself  further  north  than 
Olouoester,  or  possibly  Shrewsbury ;  ^  there  is  no  record 
of  any  Gremdt  of  his  reign  being  held  at  York  or  liincohL 
Frequent  And  the  frequent  absences  of  Toetig^  whom  Eadward  loved  to 
Tostig.  have  about  him,  are  clearly  implied  to  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  grievances  of  his  province.^  While  he  was 
busied  in  the  frivolities  of  Eadward^s  court,  the  care  of 
Copnge,  Northumberland  was  entrusted  to  a  Th^^  of  the  countiy, 
Etfl.  ^  Copsige  by  name.  He  is  described  as  a  prudent  man  and 
a  benefactor  to  the  Church  of  Durham.  It  does  not  appear 
how  far  he  now  shared  the  unpopularity  of  his  master,  but 
it  is  certain  that,  at  a  later  time,  he  incurred  equal  un- 
popularity by  his  own  acts.  He  seems  afterwards  to 
have  borne  the  title  of  Earl,^  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may 

^  The  regulations  made  for  the  King's  reception  at  Shrewsbury  (Domes- 
day, 351)  show  that  his  presence  there  was  not  unlikely,  and  there  was 
at  least  one  Gem6t  held  there  in  the  time  of  ^thelred.  See  voL  i. 
p.  356.  One  of  the  legends  of  Harold  and  Tostig  (see  Appendix  Z) 
implies  the  Ejng*s  probable  presence  at  Hereford ;  but  we  do  not  distinctly 
hear  of  him  further  north  than  Gloucester.  '  See  above,  p.  377. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iii.  14  (X  Soriptt.  37).  "Quidam  yocabiiJo 
Copsi,  qui  sub  Tosti  totius  comitate  ouram  gerebat."  Gest.  Regg.  AngL 
a.  107a  (X  Scriptt.  104).  "Rex  WUlelmus  comitatum  Osulfi  oommkit 
Copsio,  qui  erat  partis  Tostli  Comitis  viro  oonsiliario  et  prudentL"  la 
Domesday  also  (198  h  et  al.)  he  figures  as  Copsi,  but  his  estates  do  not 
seem  to  haye  been  yery  large.  His  gifts  to  the  Church  of  Durham  sie 
mentioned  by  Simeon  (X  Scriptt.  37).  The  Normao  wiitersy  as  William 
of  Poitiers  (148  ed.  Giles),  turn  his  name  into  Cozo,  out  of  which  Thieny. 
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even  have  borne  it  now  as  Tostig's  deputy.  This  syste-  chap.  r. 
matic  government  by  proxy  was  no  doubt  highly  offensive 
to  Northumbrian  local  patriotism.  It  was,  in  a  marked 
way^  dealing  with  the  land  as  a  mere  dependency.  The 
Danes  of  the  North  were  indignant  that  their  ancient 
realm  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  presence,  not 
only  of  the  King  but  of  its  own  ^arl.  They  had  no  mind 
to  be  governed  by  orders  sent  forth  from  some  West-Saxon 
town  or  hunting-seat.  The  Northumbrians  therefore, 
without  presence  or  licence  of  King  or  Earl,  took  upon 
them  to  hold  a  Gemot,  doubtless  an  armed  Oem6t,  of  the 
revolted  lands. 

The  Assembly  thus  irregularly  got  together  did  not  Acts  of  the 
indeed  venture  on  the  extreme  step   of  renouncing  all  York. 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  the  English.     But  everything  ^^y^  ^' 
short  of  this  extreme  step  was  quickly  done.    The  Merciless 
Parliament  of  later  days  could  not  surpass  this  North- 
humbrian  Oem6t  in  violent  or  in  blood-thirsty  decrees.  Vote  of 
The  rebels  passed  a  vote  of  deposition  against  their  Earl  ^ncT^t^" 
Tostig;  they  declared  him  an  outlaw,^  and  elected  in  his^*^ 
place  Morkere,  the  younger  son  of  iBlfgar  of  Mercia.^  Tostig. 
Waltheof,  the  son  of  Siward,  was  passed  by,  and  they^^^ 
may  have   felt  the   danger  of  the  rivalries  which  were^i^- 
sure  to  arise  if  they  chose  one  of  the  ordinary  Thegns 

by  way  of  being  specially  Teutomo,  has  made  Kox,  (Cf.  "  Alwinus  Coc 
Bedellus"  in  Domesday  190,  a  prudent  man  who  held  at  the  Survey  what 
he  had  held  T.  R.E.)  They  also  call  him  "Comes,"  though  Simeon 
(X  Scriptt.  37)  seems,  even  under  William,  to  give  him  no  higher  title 
than  ''  Procurator  "  «  Gerefa  ? 

^  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  1065.  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  omits  this 
decree,  which  marks  the  gathering  as  intended  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  lawful  Gkmtft. 

'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  "And  sendon  efker  Morkere  .^^ares  sunn 
Eorles,  and  gecuron  hine  heom  to  Eorle."  To  the  same  effect  afterwards 
Chron.  Ab.  **  Hig  namon  heom  ^  Morkere  to  Eorle.*'  Vita  Eadw.  411. 
"  Utque  effene  temeritatis  haberent  auctoritatem,  caput  sibi  et  dominum 
faciunt  Ducis  Alfgari  filium  juniorem,  ejusque  fratrem  natu  majorem,  ad 
banc  societatem  dementis  suse  invitant." 
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cMAF.  z.  of  the  coimtiy.^  Still  the  election  of  Morkere,  and  Ik 
whole  circnmBtances  of  the  stoiy^  seem  to  show  ihak,  wlkHf 
with  the  real  grieraiices  of  Northumberland,  the  intrigai 
of  the  Mercian  brothers  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  tfci 
stirring  up  of  this  rerolt.  The  old  riyaby  beLwem  tk 
hooaes  of  Oodwine  and  Leofric  had  now  taken  the  fom  cf 
a  special  enmity  between  Tostig  and  the  sons  of  JB^;a} 
The  marriage  of  Ealdgyth  with  Harold  doubtkae  protected 
her  husband  from  any  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  h& 
brothers,  thongh  it  certainly  did  not  sare  him  fit>m  thdr 
TrsMons  secret  cabals.  Eadwine^  in  short,  was  now  entering^  on  iksi 
^nne.         series  of  treasons  which  he  had,  within  a  very  few  years,  fte 


opportonity  of  practising  against  four  sovereigns  in 
sion.    Eadward,  Harold,  Eadgar,  and  William  all  found  is 
turn  that  no  trust  was  to  be  put  in  the  allegiance  or  tk 
oaths  of  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians.   The  treasons  of  Eadwive 
were  often  passive  rather  than  active ;  they  never  reaelied 
the  height  of  personal  betrajral ;  otherwise  the  last  Merctan 
Earl  was  no  unworthy  representative  of  his  predeoesson 
Hi«  puUcy;  .^!Uric  and  Eadric.     Still  the  policy  of  the  sons  of  iEI^ir 
rion  ^the  ^^  ^^  <^7  '^^  more  intelligible  than  the  policy  of  the 
Kingdom,  arch-traitor.     Their  object  evidentiy  was  to  revive  the  old 
division  of  the  Kingdom,  as  it  had  been  divided  between 
Cnut  and  Eadmund,  or  between  Harold  and  Harthacnnt. 
When  the  death   of  Eadward  should  leave  the   throne 
vacant,  they  were  ready  to  leave  Wessex,  and  probably 
East-Anglia,  to  any  one  who  could  get  them,  but  Merds 
and  Northumberland  were  to  form  a  separate  realm  under 
the  house  of  Leofric.     This  view  of  their  policy  explains 
all  their  later  actions.    They  dreamed  of  dividing  tiie 
Kingdom  with  Harold ;  they  dreamed  of  dividing  it  with 
Eadgar;    they  even  dreamed,  one  can  hardly  doubt,  <tf 
dividing  it  with  William  himself.   They  were  ready  &kough 

■  See  above, p.  378.  «  See  above,  p.  434. 
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to  aceept  West-Saxon  help  in  their  own  hour  of  need^  but  ohap*  z. 
they  would  not  strike  a  blow  on  behalf  of  Wessex  in  her 
greaLiest  extremity.    The  present   movement  in  North* 
hmnberland^  above  all  the  election  of  Morkere  to  the 
£arldom,  exactly  suited  their  purposes.     It  was  more  than 
the  mere  exaltation  of  one  of  the  brothers ;  it  was  more 
than  the  transfer  of  one  of  the  great  divisions   of  the 
Kingdom  &om  the  house  of  Oodwine  to  the  house  of 
lieofric*    The  whole  land  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed 
was  now  united  under  the  rule  of  the  two  brothers.    There 
was  now  a  much  fairer  hope  of  changing  the  northern  and 
central  Earldoms  into  a  separate  Kingdom^  as  soon  as  a 
vacancy  of  the  throne  should  occur.     When  therefore  the 
Northumbrians  sent  for  Morkere^  offering  him  their  Earl- 
dom^ he  gladly  accepted  the  offer.     He  took  into  his  own 
hands  the  government  of  Deira^  or^  as  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  called^  Yorkshire.     But  he  entrusted  the  government  Oswulf  in 
of  the  Northern  province^  the  old  Bemicia^  now  beginning 
to  be  distinctively  called  Northumberland/  to  the  young 
Oswulf,  the  son  of  Siward's  victim  Eadwulf.^    We  have 
no  account  of  the  motives  of  this  app<Hntment.     It  may 
have  been  a  condition  of  Morkere's  election ;  it  may  have 
been  a  popular  act  done  of  his  own  accord.     But  in  either 
case  this  appointment  seems  to  show  that  the  North- 
hombrians  bore  no  special  love  to  Siward  or  his  house^ 
but  that  they  rather  looked  with  affection  on  the  more 
direct  representative  of  their  ancient  Earls.      Oswulf  is 
spoken  of  as  a  youth  at  this  time^  but  as  it  was  now 
twenty-four  years  since  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  must     io4i» 
have  been  a  grown  man.     Waltheof^  the  son  of  Siward^  so 
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^  See  aboTe,  p.  481. 

'  Sim.  Dnn.  G«Bt.  Begg.  107  a  (X  Scriptt.  904).  **  Morkanu  Toro,  quonifttn 
alilM  grayibos  nego^\B  impeditue  ftteratf  oomitaium  ultra  Tjruaa  tradidit 
Osulfb  adolesoenti,  fiUo  pne&ti  ComitiB  Badulfi.**    We  shall  hear  of  him 

again. 
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oHAP.  X.  eminent  only  two  years  later>  could  not  have  been  much 
'^7-  younger.  If  Siward's  memory  had  been  at  all  popular  in 
Northumberland^  Waltheof,  rather  than  Oswulf,  would 
gurely  have  been  chosen  for  this  important  subordinate 
government^  even  if  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  entrust 
him  with  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom. 

Thus  far  the  Northumbrian  Assembly^  however  irregu- 
larly called  together^  had  acted  in  something  like  the 
character  of  a  lawful  Gem6t.  To  depose  and  elect  an  Earl 
was  a  stretch  of  power  beyond  the  constitutional  authority 
of  a  local  Gemot;  still  the  unconstitutional  character  of 
■the  act  consisted  solely  in  the  Gem6t  of  a  single  Earldom 
taking  upon  itself  Ainctions  which  lawfully  belonged  only 
to  a  Gemot  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  But  the  Thegns  who 
were  assembled  at  York  went  on  to  acts  which  showed 
that,  however  guilty  Tostig  may  have  been,  they  at  least 
had  small  right  to  throw  stones  at  him.  Slaughter  and 
plunder  were  soon  shown  to  be  quite  as  much  their  objects 
as  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
The  North-  On  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  Assembly,  two  of  Tostig's 
iiay  Danish  Housecarls,  Amund  and  Reavenswart,  who  had  fled 

^^aven-  ^^  York,  were  overtaken,  and  were  put  to  death  without 
•wart.        the  walls  of  the  city.*     How  far  these  men  deserved  their 

October  3. 

doom,  how  far  their  doom  was  the  sentence  of  anything 

'  The  names  come  from  Florenoe,  who  (see  Appendix  HH)  deacribes 
them  as  "illios  [Tostii]  Danioos  hnscarlas,  Amtindam  et  Reavensrartum." 
"  Danioas"  is  an  ambiguous  word,  and  dees  not  show  whether  they  were 
simply  adventurers  from  Denmark  or  sons  of  followers  of  Gnul  The  name 
would  hardly  be  applied  to  descendants  of  the  elder  Banish  settlers.  At 
any  rate,  one  of  these  men  was  a  conaderable  landowner,  and  both,  from 
their  special  mention,  must  have  been  men  of  some  importance,  probably 
officers  in  command  of  the  force.  Reayenswart  is  doubtless  the  man  who, 
under  several  spellings,  occurs  as  a  landowner  T.  B.  E.  in  Yorkshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire  (Domesday,  357,  266,  a68  &,  301  h).  The  Amund 
of  Suffolk,  433,  433  h,  and  441  h,  is  a  different  person,  but  may  not  '*  Anand 
husoarl  R.  E.'*  in  Hertfordshire,  140  &,  be  a  corrupt  form  of  our  Amund  ? 
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i^bich  even  pretended  to  be  a  lawful  tribunal^  we  have  no  chap.  x. 
means  of  knowing.     Bot  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  General 
csLZk  have  been  even  the  shadow  of  lawful  authority  for^^lJ^^^ 
-the  acts  of  the  next  day.    As  many  of  Tostig's  personal  ^^^^'^^l 
followers,  English  and  Danish,  as   could  be  found,  twoderofhis 
bnndred  in  niunber,  were  massacred.  ^     The  Earl's  treasury  octoW  4. 


next  broken  open,  and  all  its  contents,  weapons,  gold, 
silver,  and  other  precious  things,  were  carried  off.  This 
may  have  been  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  repaying  them- 
selves for  the. unjust  tax  of  which  they  complained;  other- 
wise any  notion  of  policy  would  rather  have  bidden  them 
to  hand  over  the  treasures  of  their  enemy  untouched  to 
tlie  chief  whom  they  had  themselves  chosen.^ 

The  real  character  of  the  revolt,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Morkere^s 
sons  of  jSilfgar  were  concerned,  soon  showed  itself.     Mor-  iouth- 
kere  did  not  sit  down  quietly  to  reign  in  Northumberland ;  ^*"**' 
lie  does  not  seem  to  have  even  demanded  the  consent  of 
the  King  and  of  the  national  Witan  to  his  usurpation.    He 
at  once  marched  southwards.     On  his  march  he  was  joined 
by  the  men  of  the  shires  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby.3    These  were  districts  in  which  the  Danish  element 
was  strong,  especially  in  their  three  chief  towns,  which 
were  reckoned  among  the  famous  Five  Boroughs.*    At  the  Morkere  at 
head  of  this  fqrce  he  reached  Northampton.     This  town  Sn!^^*"^' 
was  probably  chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebels, 
as  being,  like  Northumberland  itself,  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  Tostig.     Whatever  were  their  designs  as  to  the 
Earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  it  was  in  any 
case  important  to  win  over  their  inhabitants  to  the  cause 

*  See  Appendix  HH. 

•  dmmn.  Wig.  Petrib.  1065.   ".Ajid  naman  eaUe  hk  wiepna  on  Bofor- 
wic  and  gold  and  BeoUer  and  eafle    j^j^  .^^^^  ,,^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Iwrgeacrian."    m.Wig.    -^mnom   <juoqne  iprina  fregerunt,  et  omnibus 
qi»  ilHns  faeraot ablatio,  receBBermt,  »»    ^^  ;^^^   p.   ^^^    ^^Hominea 

eM  et  AngJoa  et  Danes,  obfranoimot,    eqnoe  et  anna,  et  nupeUeotilem 
omnem  eomdeoteB." 
'  8m  Appendix  BB.  «  Se«  vol.  i.  pp.  51.64.  411. 
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of  the  revolt.  At  Northampton  Morkere  was  met 
by  his  brother  Eadwine,  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  his 
Earldom^  together  with  a  large  body  of  Welsh.^  Were 
these  last  simply  drawn  thither  by  the  chance  of  plmider  ? 
Were  they  followers  of  the  last  Gruffydd,  faithfdl  to  the 
old  connexion  between  iBlfgar  and  their  slain  King  ?  Or 
are  we  to  see  something  deeper  in  the  matter?  It  may 
well  be  that  the  movement  in  Gwent  and  the  movement 
in  Northumberland  were  both  of  them  parts  of  one  sdieme 
devised  in  the  restless  brain  of  the  Mercian  Earl.  The 
way  in  which  one  event  followed  on  the  other^  the  signi- 
ficant remark  made  by  the  Chronicler  on  the  deed  of 
Caradoc^^  the  snspicioos  appearance  of  Welshmen  in  l^e 
train  of  Eadwine^  all  look  the  same  way.  Caradoc  and 
Ghunel-bearn  are  not  likely  to  have  had  any  direct  comma- 
nication  with  one  another;  but  it  is  qaite  possible  that 
both  of  them  may  have  been  little  more  than  puppets 
moved  by  a  single  hand.  At  all  events^  a  great  force, 
Northumbrian,  Mercian^  and  Welsh^  was  now  gathered 
together  at  Northampton.  The  Northumbrians  were  in 
what  they  doubtless  expected  to  be  a  friendly  country, 
but  it  would  seem  that  they  found  the  men  of  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Huntingdonshire  less  zealous  in  the  cause 
than  they  had  hoped.  At  least  we  find  that  Morkere^s 
Northern  followers  dealt  with  the  country  about  North- 
hampton as  if  it  had  been  the  country  of  an  enemy.  They 
slew  men,  burned  corn  and  houses,  carried  off  cattle,  and 
at  last  led  captive  several  hundred  prisoners,  seemingly  as 
slaves.^    The  blow  was  so  severe  that  it  was  remembered 


^  Ghronn.  Wig.  Petrib.   "And  eao  fela  Bryttas  oomon  mid  him." 

*  See  above,  p.  479. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "And  |»a  BytSrenan  d^rdan  myoelne  hearm  abutan 
Hamtane, .  .  .  aaglwr  |wet  hi  olslogon  menn,  and  bnmdon  htfs  and  com, 
and  namon  eall  >ot  orf  >e  hig  mihton  to  ouman,  ^t  was  feola  >uflend,  and 
fela  hund  manna  hi  naman,  and  Isaddan  noiff  mid  heom."  I  do  not  know 
that  the  word  "RyVrenan"  occurs  elsewhere  ;  but  the  hope  that  it  might 
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even  when  one  would  have  thought  that  that  and  all  chap.  x. 
other  leaser  wrongs  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
general  overth^w  of  England.    Northamptonshire  and 
tHe  shires  near  to  it  were  for  many  winters  the  worse.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  Northampton  that  the  first  Harold 
attempts  at  negotiation  began  between  the  King  and  the  mesmges 
insurgents.^    Eadward  and  Tostig  were  still  in  their  wood-  ^^  ^ 
land  retreats^  enjojiug  the  slaughter  of  unresisting  animals^  the  insur- 
while  half  England  was  in  confusion,  and  while  whole 
shires  were  being  laid  waste.    The  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons  was  most  likely  as  keen  a  hunter  as  either  of  them, 
but  he  at  least  did  not  let  his  sport  interfere  with  his  duty 
to  his  country.     While  his  brother  and  brother-in-law  still 
remained  in  the  woods.  Earl  Harold  hastened  to  North- 
hampton with  a  message  from  the  King.    Eadward,  who 
had  once  been  so  wrathful  at  Godwine's  appeal  to  Law  on 
behalf  of  the  men  of  Dover,^  had  now,  under  Harold's 
guidance,  better  learned  the  duties  of  a  constitutional 
King.    Through  the  mouth  of  the  great  Earl,  he  called  on  Demanda 
the  men  of  Northumberland  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  ^ard. 
cease  from  their  ravages,  and,  if  they  had  any  matter 
against  their  own  Earl,  to  bring  it  forward  for  discussion 
in  a  lawful  Assembly.    We  may  conceive  the  feeling  of 
triumph  with  which  Harold  put  into  the  King's  mouth 
the  very  words  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Godwine,  had  led 
to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  himself  and  his  house.    But 
the  Northumbrians  would  not  yield  to  any  proposal  which  Answer  of 
implied  even  the  possibility  of  Tostig's  return  to  power,  humbrians! 
They  were  freemen  bom  and  bred,  they  would  not  bow 

meao  Welshmeii  is  diapelled  by  the  word  "noH$,"  and  still  more  dearly  by 
the  words  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  who,  lor  "^  ByVrenan"  reads 
"^a  Doitfeme  menn."  The  evil  doers  were  clearly  the  original  Northom- 
brian  revolteni. 

^  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  1065.  *'Swa  ]>et  seo  scir  and  )«  o9ra  aoiza  ]«? 
for  neah  sindon  wnrdan  fela  wintra  6e  wyrsan.** 

'  On  the  negotiations^  see  Appendix  HH.  '  See  above,  p.  136. 
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LATKR  TEABS  OF  EADWARD. 

to  the  pride  of  any  Earl;^  they  had  learned  from  their 
fathers  to*  bear  no  third  choice  besides  freedom  or  death. 
If  the  King  wished  to  retain  Northumberhind  in  his  alle- 
giance^ he  must  confirm  the  banishment  of  Tostig  from 
Northumberland  and  from  all  England^  he  must  confirm 
the  election  of  Morkere  to  the  Northern  Earldom.     If  he 
persisted  in  forcing  Tostig  upon  them^  they  i^ould  deal 
with  him  as  an  enemy ;  if  he  yielded  to  their  demands^  he 
would  see  what  loyal. subjects  Northumbrians  could   be^ 
when  they  were  gently  ruled  by  a  ruler  of  their  own 
choice.*    Brave  words  truly,  if  they  really  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  Northumbrian  people,  and  were  not  simply 
put  into  their  mouths  by  two  ambitious  Earls.     More 
than  one  message  passed  to  and  fro ;  messengers  from  the 
rebel  camp  accompanied  Harold  to  the  royal  presence  ;3 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  yielding  oq  the  part  of  the  host 
encamped  at  Northampton.     At  last  the  matter  became  so 
serious  that  Eadward  left  his  hunting  to  apply  himself 
personally  to   the   afiairs^f  his  Kingdom.     At   a  royal 
abode  called  Bretford,  near  Salisbury,  a  place  whose  name 
suggests  memories  of  the  warfare  of  five  hundred  years 
before,  Eadward  called  an  Assembly  together.   It  probably 
professed  to  be  a  Witenagemot  of  the  whole  realm,  but  it 
must  rather  have  been  a  meeting  of  the  King^s  immediate 
counsellors,  or  at  most,  of  the  local  Witan  of  Wessex. 
This  Assembly  at  once  proceeded  to  discuss  the  state  of 
the  nation  ;*  and  the  record  of  their  debates  at  least  shows 
what  full  freedom  of  speech  was  allowed  in  our  ancient 
national  Councils.     Some  speakers  boldly  accused  Tostig 


h." 


^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  aoo.    **  Se  nnllios  Duois  ferooiam  pati  posse."    See 
Appendix  HH. 

*  lb.  "  Proinde,  d  subditoe  velit,  Markerium  filiam  Elgari  eis  pneficiat, 
re  experturum  quam  dulciter  sdant  obedire,  si  daloiter  traotati  ftierint." 

*  Chroim.  Wig.  Petrib.   "And  eao  »rendracaii  mid  him  sendon." 

*  Yita  Eadw.  43  a.   "  Aocitis  undique  regni  primatibus,  habebat  ibi  oon- 
silittm  quid  super  tali  negotio  esset  opus." 
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of  cruelty  and  avarice ;  his  severities  had  been  caused^  not  ouap.  x. 
by  any  love  of  justice,  but  by  a  wish  to  seize  on  the  wealth 
of  the  rich  men  of  Northumberland.^    It  was  affirmed^  on  Tostig 
the  other  hand^  that  the  revolt  against  Tostig  had  been  ^^^u 
simply  got  up  by  the  secret  machinations  of  Harold.    No  V^  ^^^' 
charge  could  be  more  unjust^  and  we  may  suspect  that  it  revolt. 
vras  brought  forward  by  no  mouth  but  that  of  Tostig  him- 
8^1f.^    Harold  throughout  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the 
revolters  to  his  brother.^    Up  to  this  time  there  is  not  the  Improba- 
slightest  sign  in  any  trustworthy  account  of  any  quarrel  chu^e. 
between  the  two  brothers.^    Now  that  the  revolt  had 
broken  out,  it  was  undoubtedly  Harold^s  interest  to  settle 
matters  without  bloodshed,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
brother ;  but  he  had  no  interest,  but  quite  the  contrary,  in 
stirring  up  the  revolt  in  the  first  instance.   It  was  prudent, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and  to  allow  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
rival  housd ;  but  Harold  could  haye  no  motive  for  seeking, 
of  ^is  own  accord,  to  transfer  Northumberland  from  a  son 
of  Oodwine  to  a  son  of  JBlfgar.     But  Tostig  doubtless  ex- 
pected his  brother  to  support  him,  right  or  wrong,  at  all 
hazards  and  against  all  foes,  and  he  could  not  understand 
any  cause  for  Harold^s  hesitating  so  to  do  except  his  being 
art  and  part  with  his  enemies.     Before  the  King  and  all 
his  Court,  Tostig  so  vehemently   charged  Harold  with 
having  kindled   the   Northumbrian   revolt,   that   Harold 

'  Vita  Eadw.  42  a.  "Gulpabant  nonnuUi  euindem  gloriosum  Ducem 
nimies  feritatis,  et  magis  amore  justitin  inqaietoB  punisse  aiguebatur 
cupiditati  invadendn  eorum  &cultati8."  I  sappose  I  have  caught  the 
meaning  of  this  stiff  bit  of  Latin. 

'  lb.  "  Dicebatur  qaoque  [mark  the  difference  of  the  formula],  si  dignum 
esset  credere,  fratris  sui  Haroldi  invidioso,  quod  absit,  suasu,  banc  demen- 
tiam  contra  Ducem  suum  aggresses  esse.**  The  Biographer  expresses  his 
own  disbelief;  **Sed  ego  huio  detestabili  neqmtin  a  tanto  principe  in 
fratrem  suum  non  audeo  neo  vellem  fidem  adhibere."  The  Biographer^ 
the  special  apologist  of  Tostig,  is  here  driven  to  his  last  shift. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  and  Florence.    See  Appendix  HH. 

'  See  Appendix  Z. 
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CHAP.  X.  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  the  charge^  in  the  usual 
^Mei^it     solemn  form^  upon  oath.^     It  appears  that  the  EarFs  own 
on  oath,     o^th  was  thought  enough,  and  that  compurgators  were 
not  called  for.     But  the  question  how  to  quell  the  revolt 
was  still  more  urgent  than  the  question  how  the  revolt 
Eadwwrd'8  arose.    The  King  was  as  vehement  against  the  real  rebels 
fofwa^    of  Northumberland  as  he  had  been,  fourteen  years  before, 
against  the  fancied  rebels  of  Dover.     He  was  as  eager  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  English  favourite  Tostig  as  he 
had    then    been  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his   foreign 
favourite  Eustace.     He  would,  doubtless  by  deputy,  chas* 
tise  their  insolence  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  royal  summons  went  out,  calling  the 
whole  force  of  England  to  the  royal  standard.^    But  Ead* 
ward  had  counsellors  about  him  who  were  wiser  than  him- 
self. They,  Harold  doubtless  at  their  head,  shrank  as  soldiers 
from  a  winter  campaign  and  as  patriots  from  a  civil  war. 
They  pleaded  that,  with  these  two  great  difSculties  in  the 
way  of  immediate  action,  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect 
an  army  able  to  cope  with  the  insurgents.^   The  Housecarls 
of  the  King  and  of  the  Earl  were  doubtless  ready  to  march 
at  their  command ;  but,  of  all  courses  in  the  world,  none 
j  could  be  so  unpopular  as  to  employ  this  force  to  put  down 

'  a  popular  insurrection.     It  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  days 

104T.     of  Harthacnut  and  of  the  march  against  Worcester.^     The 

i 

*  Vita  Eadw.  423.  "Ipse  tamen  Dux  Tostinus,  ooram  Rege  ejuaque 
fre<luentibu8  palatioU  public^  testatnay  hou  illi  imposait,  aed  ille  citidB 
ad  sacramenta  nimis  (proh  dolor)  prodigus  [on  this  most  remarkabla 
aHasion,  see  above,  p.  43],  hoc  objectum  saoramentis  purgavii.'* 

'  lb.  433.  "Multotiens  ergo  k  Rege  per  legates  consulti  quum  non  ad- 
':•  quiesoerent.  sed  potiiiB  inceptA  dementUk  ampliiis  furerent,  f erro  diq>onit 

r  eorum  oontamacem  proterviam  compescere,  commotis  regall  edioto  univerais 

totius  reliqniis  Angli».*' 

'lb.  ''Bed  quia  ex  asperiori  bieme  jam  tunc  ae'ris  incumbebat  in- 
sqnalitas,  turn  non  fiunle  erat  ad  oontrariam  ezpeditionem  auffidoites 
educere  exercituum  oopias,  et  quia  In  elidem  gente  horrebat  quasi  bellum 
civile,  instabant  quidam  ferventem  Regis  animum  sedare,  et  ne  expeditio 
procederet,  suadere."  *  See  vol.  i.  pp.  578,  579. 
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King  was  80  eager  for  battle  that  his  advisers  oould  not,  chap.  z. 
afiter  all,  persuade  him  formally  to  revoke  his  orders  for  He  ia  pre- 

vented  by 

^var  j  but  they  took  means  to  prevent  the  expedition  from  Harold  and 
actually  taking  place.^    So  to  do  would  be  no  very  difficult  ®*"*"' 
task,  when  the  feeling  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  people  was 
doubtless  exactly  the  same.     So  great  was  Eadward's 
^rrath  and  excitement  of  mind  that  he  fell  into  the  illness 
of  which  he  never  recovered.     He  complained  bitterly 
before  God  that  he  was  hindered  from  chastising  the  un- 
rig^hteous,  and  called  for  divine  vengeance  seemingly  alike 
upon  the  original  offenders,  and  on  those  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  punishment.^    But  the  wrath  of  the  Saint,  if 
violent  for  the  time,  was  not  always  lasting,^  and  however 
vigorous  he  may  have  been  in  curses  and  prophecies,  he 
seems  to  have  practically  allowed  Harold  to  act  in  his 
name,  and  to  settle  matters  as  he  chose.'* 

The  course  for  Harold  to  take  was  obvious,  whether  looked  Position  of 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  interest  or  from  that  ^j^  jj^^ 
of  the  interest  of  his  country.   The  dictates  of  the  two  were  ^"'y  '^^  ^® 

"  contro- 

exactly  the  same ;  both  alike  prompted  him  to  secure  a  real  versy. 
and  great  advantage  at  the  cost  of  a  certain  sacrifice  of  pride 
and  passion.    The  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians  could  not 
be   justified  on  any  showing.     They  had   undoubtedly 

^  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Biographer  (423) ;  "  Obluo- 
tatiqae  diutitis  Begem  profioisoi  volentem  non  tarn  avertunt,  quam  eo 
invito  perperlim  deficiunt.'* 

'  Yita  Eadw.  423.  "  Ck>nte8tatn8qae  Deum  cum  gravi  moerore  ipsi  con- 
questus  est  quod  suorum  debito  destitueretur  obauditu  ad  comprimendam 
iniqnoTum  superbiam.     Denique  super  eos  imprecatus  est  vindictam.** 

'  See  above,  pp.  33,  137. 

^  Chronn.  Wig.  and  Petrib.  ''And  se  cjng  ]>sb  geuCe,  and  sonde  eft 
Harold  heom  to  Hamtune"  [it  should  be  Oxford,  see  Appendix  HH]. 
'William  of  Malmesbury  ^ii.  35  a)  does  not  ill  describe  the  state  of 
things;  ''Fiebant  ista,  ut  a  consoils  aooepimus,  infenso  Rege,  quia  Tos- 
tinum  diligeret ;  sed  morbo  invalidus^  senio  gravis,  pen^  jam  despectui 
omnibus  habere  coeperat  ut  dilecto  auxiliari  non  posset."  When  Wil- 
liam wrote,  Eadward,  however  much  reverenced,  was  not  yet  formally 
canonized. 
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CHAP.  z.  suffered  great  wrongs^  but  they  had  not  taken  the  light 
means  to  redress  them.  Their  proper  course  would,  un- 
doubtedly have  been  that  which  Harold  himself  su^gested^ 
to  bring  their  charges  against  their  Earl  for  public  in- 
quiry in  a  Witenagemdt  of  the  whole  realm.  The  Gemot 
at  York  had  usurped  functions  which  did  not  belong  to  it; 
the  deposition  and  outlawry  of  Tostig^  and  the  election  of 
lyiorkere,  were  utterly  illegal  proceedings.  The  massacre 
and  plunder  at  York^  above  all  the  ravages  in  Northamp- 
tonshire^ were  still  more  thoroughly  unjustifiable.  All  these 
were  doings  which^  in  one  man  or  in  a  few  men,  would 
have  called  for  exemplary  punishment.  But  in  a  case  like 
this,  where  the  guilty  parties  were  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  of  all  Northumberland  and  of  several  shires  of 
Mercia,  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  punishment.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  a  question  of  punishment,  but  one  of  peace  or 
war.  Was  it  either  right  or  expedient,  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  for  Wessex  and  East- 
Anglia  to  make  war  upon  Northumberland  and  Mercia? 
The  object  of  such  a  war  would  have  been  simply  to  force  on 
Northumberland  an  Earl  whom  the  Northumbrian  people 
had  rejected,  and  who  had  shown  himself  utterly  unfit  for 
his  post.  The  royal  authority  would  undoubtedly  suffer 
some  humiliation  by  yielding  to  demands  which  had  been 
supported  by  armed  force ;  still  such  humiliation  would  be 
a  less  evil  than  a  civil  war,  the  issue  of  which  would  be 
very  doubtfiil,  and  whose  results,  in  any  case,  would  prove 
most  baneful,  if  not  ruinous,  to  the  country.  As  a  brother 
Harold  had  done  all  for  his  brother  that  could  be  asked  of 
him,  in  his  proposal  made  in  the  first  conference  at  North- 
hampton.  It  could  not  be  his  duty — I  quote  the  judge- 
ment  of  a  writer  of  the  next  age  not  specially  favourable 
to  Harold*— to  bring  such  untold  evils  on  his  country 

1  v^m.  Malma.  u.  aoo.  "Haroldiw  ...  qui  magU  quietem  patrifs  qoam 
frfttrifl  commodum  attenderet." 
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(lely  for  the  chance  of  restoring  his  brother   to   the  ohaf.  x. 

thority  which  he  had  so  deeply  abused.  Harold  there- 
fore, as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  rightly  determined  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  exactly  the  same  course  was  His  private 
dictated  to  him  by  his  own  interests  as  a  candidate  for  the  l?*®*^: 

j^  Ti    1.    J  1  Complete 

V^-rown.   lie  had  lost  m  every  way  by  the  revolt.    Hitherto  agreement 
all  England,  except  Mercia,  had  been  under  the  govern-  ^^  *^®  ^^'^^ 
ment  of  himself  and  his  brothers.    The  House  of  Godwine 
held  four  out  of  the  five  great  Earldoms ;  the  House  of 
Hieofric  held  only  one.     Now  things  were  turned  about. 
The  House  of  Godwine  still  held  three  Earldoms,  while  the 
House  of  Leofric  held  but  two ;  but  the  two  which  were 
held  by  the  House  of  Leofric  formed  a  larger,  and  a  far  more 
<x>mpact  and  united,  territory  than  the  three  which  were  held 
by  the  House  of  Godwine.     The  opposition  of  a  candidate 
from  the  rival  femily,  or  a  proposal  for  the  division  of  the 
Kingdom,  was  incomparably  more  likely,  now  that  the  vast 
region  between  the  Thames  and  the  Tweed  was  practically 
under  the  control  of  a  single  will,  and  that  a  will  which 
Harold  had  small  means  of  influencing.      But,  deeply  as 
Harold  had  lost  by  the  Northumbrian  revolution,  he  would 
have  lost  still  more  by  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
revolution by  force.   Whether  such  an  attempt  succeeded  or 
failed,  the  result  would  be  much  the  same.     In  either  case 
hifl  wife's  brothers,  and  the  vast  districts  over  which  they 
ruled,  would  become,  not  merely  indifferent  or  unfriendly 
to  his  claims,  but  avowedl7  and  bitterly  hostile.     In  the 
face  of  their  open  enmity,  his  succession  to  the  whole  King- 
dom would  be  hopeless ;  he  might  possibly  become  King  of 
the  West-Saxons;  he  could  never  become  King  of  the  Eng- 
liBh.    The  tie  of  aifinity  was  weak,  the  tie  of  gratitude  was 
hkeJy  to  be  still  weaker.    Still  U  was  the  wisest  course  to 
male  the  best  even  of  those  vire^k  ties     It  was  wise  to  do 
his  brotiiers'itt'hw  »  goodtara^  ^^^^  ^  to  take  his  chance  of 
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CHAP.  z.  winning  their  good  will^  rather  than  at  once  to  torn  them 
into  deadly  foes.  It  was  true  that  every  step  by  which  he 
conciliated  his  brothers-in-law  would  make  a  bitterer  enemy 
of  his  own  brother.  Bat  his  mere  hesitation  and  modera- 
tion were  already  in  the  eyes  of  Tostig  an  unpardonable 
offence ;  his  brother^s  enmity  he  had  won  already,  and  he 
could  hardly  foresee  that  that  enmity  would  one  day  be 
still  more  dangerous  to  him  than  any  opposition  that  was 
to  be  dreaded  from  Mercia  or  Northumberland. 
G«m<$tof  On  these  grounds  then,  public  and  private,  Harold, 
October  28,  armed,  it  would  now  seem,  with  the  fuU  royal  authority, 
'^5-  determined  to  yield  to  the  insurgents.  While  their  answer 
was  under  discussion  in  the  King's  court,  ^  they  had  been 
ravaging  Northamptonshire,  and  they  had  since  advanced 
as  far  as  Oxford.  There,  in  the  frontier  town  of  Mercia 
and  Wessex,  the  town  where  the  common  affairs  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  had  been  so  often  dis- 
cussed, the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  summoned  a  general 
Witenagemot  of  the  whole  realm.^  The  Assembly  met  on 
the  Feast  of  Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Jude.  After  another 
attempt  at  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Tostig 
and  the  Northumbrians,^  Harold  jrielded  every  point.  The 
irregular  acts  of  the  Northumbrian  Ghem6t  were  confirmed 
Smarmed.  ^V  ^^^ful  authority.  The  deposition  and  outlawry  of 
Tostig,  the  election  of  Morkere  to  the  Northern  Earldom, 
were  legalized.  But  the  outlying  parts  of  the  government 
of  Siward  and  Tostig,  the  shires  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon,  were  now  detached  ftom  Northumberland, 

^  That  the  ravages  took  plaoe  during  this  interval,  appeare  from  the 
words  of  the  Peterborough  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  that  it  was  ")>a 
hwile  ^  he  [Harold]  for  heora  eerende." 

*  Both  this  and  the  Northampton  Assembly  are  (jailed  "Myoel  G«mtft.'* 
See  Appendix  HH. 

'  This  is,  I  think,  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Abingdon  writer  and  of 
Florence  (see  Appendix  HH).  Harold  tries  to  reconcile  them  **ibi*'— at 
Northampton — "eipost  apud  Oxnefordam." 


The  Acts 
of  the 
York 
Gemdt 
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a.nd  bestov^ed  on  Siward's  young  Bon  WaltheofJ     He  thus  chap.  x. 
received  an  ample  provision,  while  he  was  cut  oflF  from  the  ^^^^'^i 
exercise  of  any  influence  which  he  ought  possess  in  Mor-  of  North- 
Icere's  Earldom,  whether  as  the  son  of  Siward  or  as  a  shire  and 
descendant  of  the  elder  line  of  Earls.     And  another  solemn  ^^^ 
decree  was  passed,  which  shows  that  this  Gem6t  was  meant  Renewal  of 
to  be  a  wiping  out  of  old  scores  and  the  beginning  of  a  Law.* 
new  epoch.    Northern  and  Southern  England  were  again 
to  be  solemnly  reconciled,  as  they  had  been  reconciled 
forty-seven  years  befoi^  in  another  Assembly  held  on  the 
same  spot.*    Then,  under  the  presidency  of  a  Danish  con- 
queror, Englishmen  and  Danes  agreed  to  decree  the  re- 
newal of  the  Laws   of  Eadgar.    The  sway  of  law  and 
justice  was  then  held  to  be  impersonated  in  the  peaceful 
Basileus,  the  hero  of  the  triumph  of  Chester.    In  the  space 
of  those   forty-seven   years,   the   foreign  conqueror  who 
had  presided  in  that  earlier  Gem6t  of  Oxford  had  sup- 
planted Eadgar  himself  as  the  hero  of  the  national  affec- 
tions.    In  the  North  above  all,  where  in  life  he  had  been 
perhaps  lessv  valued,  the  rule  of  the  great  Dane  was  looked 
back  to  as  the  golden  age,  the  happy  time  before  the 
tyranny  of  Tostig  and  the  stem  government  of  Siward. 
The  South  too,  which,  under  the  rule  of  God  wine  and  Harold, 
had  no  such  complaints  to  make,  might  still  look  back 
'  with  regret  to  the  days  of  the  King  under  whom  Wessex 
had  been,  what  she  never  was  before  or  after,  the  Imperial 
state  of  all  Northern  Europe.     Cnut  now,  as  Eadgar  then, 
was  the  one  Prince  whose  name  North  and  South,  Dane 
and-Englishman^  united  in  reverencing.     He  was  the  one 
^  Prince  whom  all  could  agree  in  holding  up  to  future  Kings 

and  Earls  as  the  faultless  model  of  a  ruler.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  earlier  one,  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  realm  took  the  form  of  ^  decree  for  the  restoration  of 

'  See  above,  p.  Ji75f  ^"^  ^ppeatii^   ^  t  See  vol.  i.  p.  467. 
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Banish- 
ment  of 
Tostig. 


CHAP.  z.  an  earlier  and  better  state  of  things.  The  Witenagemot 
of  Oxford^  with  Earl  Harold  at  its  head^  decreed  with  all 
solemnity  the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of  Cnut.^ 

One  step  more  remained  to  be  taken.    The  deposed  Earl 

had  to  leave  the  Kingdom.     According  to  one  account^  it 

No^r  ^„„i^  g^„  ^^^^  ^^,ig„t  expulsion  wa*  etiU  needed,  in 

which  Earl  Eadwine  appears  as  the  chief  actor.'  But  this 
account  seems  to  be  a  misconception.  It  would  rather 
seem  that^  while  all  these  messages  and  debates  were 
going  on^  Tostig  had  never  quitted  the  King.  After  this 
last  decree,  Eadward  saw  that  he  had  no  longer  any  power 
to  protect  him,  and  he  therefore,  though  with  deep  sorrow, 
required  his  favourite's  departure.^  The  Earl  bade  farewell 
to  his  mother  and  his  friends,  and  with  his  wife  and  his 
children,^  and  some  partizans  who  shared  his  exile,'^  he  set 
forth  for  the  same  firiendly  refuge  which  had  sheltered  him 
when  a  guiltless  exile  fourteen  years  before.  He  left 
England  on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.^  The  means  of  com- 
munication in  those  days  must,  as  we  have  already  seen 
more  than  once,''  have  been  much  speedier  than  we  are 
generally  inclined  to  think.  This  whole  revolution,  with  its 
gatherings,  its  meetings,  its  marches,  its  messages  to  and 
fro  between  distant  places,  took  up  less  than  one  Kalendar 


He  takes 
refuge  in 
Flanders. 


^  Chron.  Wig.  and  Petrib.    *'  And  he  [Harold]  niwade  |«r  Cnutea  lage." 
'  FL  Wig.   ''  Cum  adjutorio  Comitis  Eadwini  de  AngliA  Tostium  ezpu- 
lenmt." 

'  Vita  Eadw.  423.  <' At  Deo  dilectus  Bex,  quum  Duoem  suum  tutare 
Don  posset,  grati&  suA  multipliciter  donatum,  moerens  nimium  quod  in 
banc  impotentiam  deciderit,  k  se  dimisit."  The  Chronicles,  by  simply  saying 
**  f<$r  ofer  sse,**  or  something  to  that  eiSect,  distinctly  &vour  the  Biographer^s 
account. 

*  The'  Chronicles  mention  the  departure  of  Tostig  and  his  wife ;  the 
Biographer  says,  **  cum  conjuge  et  lactentibus  liberis."  Yet  they  had  been 
married  fourteen  years. 

'  With  him  went,  say  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough.  Chronicles, 
"ealle  |»a  |>e  woldon  )»set  he  wolde."  So  the  Biographer  (u.  s.),  "plurimA- 
que  nobilium  suorum  manu." 

•  Fl.  Wig.  ^  See  above,  pp.  404,  465. 
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months  from  the  first  assemblage  of  the  Thegns  at  York  to  chap.  x. 
the  departure  of  Tostig  from  England.     The  banished 
!Ekkrl  crossed  over  to  Baldmnes  land^  the  land  of  his  wife's 
fSather.     Under  his  protection  he  passed  the  whole  of  the 
i^inter  at  Saint  Omer.^ 


§4.  The  Last  Days  of  Eadward,     1065-1066.' 

The  life  of  Eadward  was  now  drawing  near  to  its  end ;  Eadwnrd's 
i?ve  are  approaching  the  close  .of  the  first  act  of  our  great  neag. 
drama.     From  the  illness  into  which  Eadward  was  thrown 
by  the  excitement  of  the  Northnmbrian  revolt,  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered.'*     He  barely  lived  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  his  life.     The  royal  saint  deemed  himself  set  His  foun- 
upon  the  throne,  not  to  secure  the  welfare   or  the  in-  vrestmin- 
dependence  of  his  Kingdom,  but  to  build  a  church  and  '^^' 
endow  a  monastery  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 
If  we  were  reading  the  life,  not  of  a  King,  but  of  a  Bishop 
or  Abbot,  we  might  well  look  on  this  as  an  object  worthy 
of  the  devotion  of  a  life.     It  was  no  small  work  to  rear 
that  stately  minster  which  has  ever  since  been  the  crown- 
ing-place  of  our  Kings,   and  which   for  so   many  ages 
remained  their  place  of  burial.     It  was  no  small  work  to 
call  into  being  that  mighty  Abbey,  whose  chapter-house 

*  Ghronn.  Ab.  Wig.  Petrib.  and  Plor.  Wig.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle 
and  Florence  alone  mention  Saint  Omer. 

'  Since  this  section  was  written,  Dean  Stanley  has  published  his  Me- 
morials of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  early  part  of  which  he  goes  oyer 
nearly  the  same  ground.  But  I  find  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
my  ideas  of  historical  CTidenoe  and  those  of  the  Dean. 

'  Hor.  Wig.    '*  Post  hsBc  Rex  Eadwardus  paullatim  legrotare  ooepit." 

Vita  Eadw.  433.    "Quo  dolore  decidens  in  morbum,  ab  eft  die  usque  in 

diem  mortis  su»  aegram  trahebat  animum."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  452.  **  Quare 

^  ex  aoimi  sgritudine  majore!n  valetudinem  corporis  contrahens,  non  multo 

post  deoessit."    The  hagiographers  do  not  feel  called  on  to  enlarge  on  the 

\  real  cause  t>f  the  death  of  their  hero^baffied  wrath  against  his  own  people. 
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cMAT,  z.  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  growth  of  the  restored  freedom 
of  England^  and  which  has  well  nigh  supplanted  the 
Kentish  mother-chnrch  itself  as  the  ecclesiastical  home  of 
the  English  nation.  The  chnrch  of  Saint  Peter  at  West- 
minster^ the  great  work  of  Ead ward's  life^  has  proved  a  more 
than  equal  rival  of  the  older  sanctuaries  of  Canterbury 
and  York  and  Winchester  and  Glastonbury.  But^  as  the 
work  of  a  King  in  such  an  age^  we  look  on  it  with  very 
different  feelings  from  those  with  which  we  look  on  the 
ecclesiastical  works  of  ^Elfred  or  ^thelstan  or  Harold. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  great  rulers^  a  care  for  ecclesiastical 
administration  and  ecclesiastical  reform^  the  establishment 
of  foundations  likely  to  spread  piety  and  enlightenment 
among  their  people^  naturally  and  rightly  seemed  an 
important  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Prince.  But  in  Eadward 
we  can  discern  no  sign  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  a  ruler; 
a  monk  rather  than  a  King^  he  seems  never  to  have  risen 
beyond  a  monk's  selfish  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  own 
£adw»rd*B  soul.  The  special  object  of  Eadward's  reverence  was  the 
for  Saint  Apostle  Peter/  and  his  reverence  for  that  Saint  did  no  good 
^^^^'  to  the  Kingdom  of  England.  His  devotion  to  the  Apostle 
led  to  a  devotion  to  his  supposed  successor^  and  to  that 
increased  frequency  of  intercourse  with  the  Roman  See 
which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  reign.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt^  though  his  Biographer  is  silent  on  the 
subject/  that^  as  I  have  told  the  tale  in  earlier  chapters^ 


^  Vita  Eadw.  417.  "Ob  amorem  prinoipalis  ApoetoH,  qaem  affeota 
colebat  unico  et  speoiali." 

'  The  Biographer  aasigns  no  motive  for  the  foundation  of  Westminster 
beyond  this  special  reverence  for  Saint  Peter,  and  the  other  usaal  motives 
for  the  foundation  of  monasteries.  But  his  statement  does  not  ex* 
dude  the  account  given  by  the  legendary  writers  about  the  vow,  the 
dispensation,  and  the  embassies  to  Rome,  This  I  accept  in  the  main, 
of  course  without  binding  myself  to  any  legendaiy  details,  because  it 
fits  in  so  exactly  with  the  statements  of  the  Chroniclers  and  other 
authentic  writers,  who  mention  the  two  embassies  without  describing 
their  object. 
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Eadward  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Bomei  that  his  Witan   ohap.  x. 
dissnaded  him  from  leaving  his  Kingdom,  that  Pope  Leo 
dispensed  with  his  vow,  and  imposed  on  him,  instead  of 
a  personal  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  the  duty  of 
founding  or  enlarging  a  monastery  in  his  honour  within 
his  own  Eangdom.     We  have  seen  that  the  two  missions 
of  Ealdred  and  other  Prelates  to  Rome  were  probably  con- 
nected with  this  design.   The  earlier  one  was  sent  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  the  vow,  the  later  one  to  obtain  the 
Papal  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  the  house.^    We  His  foun- 
thus  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  chronology  of  the  foundation  honour 
which  occupied  Eadward  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  ^J^^^ 
his  reign.     It  must  again  be  remembered  that  the  founda-  1051- 1065. 
tion  of  a  monastery  followed  a  course  exactly  opposite  to 
the  foundation  of  a  secular  college.     In  a  secular  college  Reverse 
the  Canons  or  other  clergy  are  ministers  appointed,  for  the  prooe3dmg 
common  advantage  of  the  Church  and  realm,  to  maintain  ^;^^*" 
divine  worship  in  a  particular  building.     In  a  monastery,  SJ^jf^ 
the  monks  are  men  who  go  out  of  the  world  to  save  their 
own  souls,  and  who  need  a  church  of  their  own  to  pray  in. 
In  a  college  then  the  minster  itself  comes  first ;  the  clergy 
exist  only  for  its  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  wor- 
ship m  it.    In  a  monastery  the  society  of  monks  comes  first, 
and  the  minster  exists  only  for  their  sake.     Harold  there- 
fore, in  his  great  work  at  Waltham,  first  built  his  church ; 
he   then  settled  the  exact  details  of  his  foundation,  the 
number,  the  duties,  the  endowments,  of  the  clergy  whom 
he  placed  in  it.*    Eadward  no  doubt  began  to  build  his 
church  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  scheme  of  his  foun- 
dation ;  but  the  church  was   not  the  same  primary  object 
which  it  was  at  Waltbam,  nor  did  its  building  need  to  be 
pressed  forward  with  the  Aaroe  special  speed.    At  Waltham 
the  charter  of  foundation   d^tes  two  years  later  than  the 


'  See  above,  p-  J'B* 


*  See  aboYe,  p.  44a. 
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OHAP.  z.  consecration  of  the  minster.  ^  At  Westminster  the  fonn- 
Gomple-  dation  itself,  tKe  establishment  and  endowment  of  the 
fo^^tioD.  oioi^cisti<^  society,  no  doubt  the  bnilding  of  the  refectoiy, 
1061.  dormitory,  and  other  buildings  needed  for  their  persopal 
tion  of  the  use,  had  all  been  brought  to  perfection  at  least  four  years 
1065.         before  the  minster  itself  was  ready  for  consecration.^ 

The  rescript  of  Pope  Leo  required  Eadward  either  to 

found  a  new,  or  to  enlarge  an  old,  monastery  in  honour  of 

The  Saint  Peter.     He  preferred  the  latter  course.     And  we  are 

^Thorw  ^^^  *^**  ^^^  visions  of  a  holy  recluse  named  Wulfsige, 

or  West-     probably  the  same  who  had  finally  determined  Saint  Wulf- 

Stan  to  accept  his  Bishoprick,  guided  him  to  the  predes- 

tined,  site.^    At  a  little  distance  from  the  western  gate  of 

London  lay  what  was  then  an  island  of  the  Thames,  which, 

from  the  dense  bushes  and  thickets  with  which  it  was 

covered,  received  the  name  of  Thomey.*    There  stood  a 

Its  fbunda-  monastery  whose  origin  was  carried  up  to  the  earliest  days 

653.I660.     of  English  Christianity.  There  Sigeberht,  the  first  Christian 

*■  See  ftbove,  pp  447,  467. 

*  It  iB  somewhat  dangerous  to  use  the  two  doubtful  charters  which  will 
be  found  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  173, 181.  If  I  could  fully  trust  them,  I  should 
find  it  easy  to  add  many  details.  But  I  venture  to  refer  to  them  only 
when  their  statements  seem  either  to  have  great  probability  in  themselyee 
or  to  be  confirmed  by  some  other  evidence.  The  two  embassies  to  Rome 
seem  to  imply  that,  in  1050,  nothing  had  been  begun,  but  that  in  zo6i  the 
foundation  was  complete.  The  words  of  the  second  charter  (p.  i8r)  imply 
this.  Eadward  says  "  Quum  ergo  renovftssem  earn,"  kc.  of  the  time  when  he 
sent  ihe  second  embassy,  four  years  before  the  completion  and  dedication 
of  the  church. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  175.  "Kevelavit  beatus  Petrus  cuidam  probabilis  vitie 
monacho  induso  nomine  Wlfsino  voluntatem  suam  eese  ut  restruerem 
locum,  qui  dicitur  Westmonasterium."     On  Wulfsige,  see  above,  p.  466. 

*  Waoe  (10653)  eularges  on  the  name,  and  his  phonetic  spelling  illustrates 
his  natural  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  letter  |». 

"En  un  islet  esteit  assise,  Be  en  engleiz  isle  apelon, 

ZinUe  out  nom,  joste  Tamise ;  Ee  est  isle,  zon  est  espine, 

Zonde  por  ^  I'apelon,  Seit  rainx,  seit  arbre,  seit  racine ; 

Ke  d*espine  i  out  foison,  ZonSe  90  est  en  engleiz 

£  ke  Tewe  en  alout  environ.  Isle  d*espine  en  franfeiz.** 
Prevost's  note  is  worth  reading. 
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King  of  the  East-Saxons,  had  begun  a  foundation  in  honour  ch^.  x. 
of  Saint  Peter,  to  balance,  as  it  were,  the  great  minster  of 
Saint  Paul  within  the  city.^    Legends  gathered  round  the 
spot;  the  Bishop  Mellitus,  when  about  to  hallow  the  church, 
was  warned  not  to  repeat  the  ceremony;  the  church  had 
been  already  hallowed  by  the  Apostle  himself  in  his  own 
honour.2      The  church  of  Saint  Peter,  from  its  position 
with  regard  to  the  church  of  the  brother  Apostle,  obtained 
the  name,  so  familiar  and  so  historical  in  the  ears  of  every 
Englishman,  of  the  West  Minster.    Its  reputation  however  Its  stote  in 
remained  for  several  centuries  altogether  inferior  to  that  of  time. 
its  eastern  rival.     We  are  told  that  in  Eadward's  time  the 
foundation  was  poor,  the  monks  few,  the  buildings  mean.^ 
Yet  against  this   description  we  must  set  the  fact  that  Burial  of 
Westminster  was  chosen  as  the  burial-place  of  at  least  one  son  of 
King,  and  that  a  King  who  had  not  died  in  the  immediate  ^^^^• 
neighbourhood.^    We  have  also  found  the  death  of  at  least 
one  Abbot  of  the  house  thought  worthy  of  record  in  the 
national  Chronicles.*    The  temporary  burial-place  of  the 
first  Harold  was  now  chosen  by  Eadward  as  the  place  for 
his  own  sepulchre,®  as  the  place  for  the  redemption  of  his 
vow,  as  the  place  which  should  become  the  sacred  hearth 
of  the  English  nation,  the  crowning-place  of  its  future 
Eangs.'^     The  site,   so   near  to  the   great  city,  and  yet 
removed  from   its   immediate  throng  and  turmoil,®  was 

'  So  gays  ^thelred,  X  Scriptt.  385. 

•  ifithelred,  385,  and  more  brieflj  in  the  charter,  iv.  181. 

•  Vita  Eadw.  417.    "Parvo  qaidem  opere  et  nuxnero,  paucioribua  ibi 
coogregatis  monachis  snb  Abbate  in  servildo  Christi." 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  567.  ■  See  above,  p.  113. 

•  Vita  Eadwr.  n.  b.    "  EUgit  ibi  liabere  sibi  locum  aepulcri." 

'  So  at  least  nya  Pope  Nicolas' letter  in  jEthelred,  389.   Cod.  DipL  iv. 
184.  "XJiBrnpUhBimperpetnumregrig^  constitutionis  et  consecrationifl  locua 

rit,  atqne  repogitorimn  regBlimn  iasifirumm."    Here,  whether  the  text  be 
genuine  or  not,  the  ixamedUte  «pp/ics»tioTi  of  the  church  to  the  use  spoken 
of  proves  the  truth  oftii^  attitemeDt. 
»  Vita  E»dw,  4^7-     "^'^^^^i  I>^<y      d^yotus   Rex  locum  ilium,  tam 
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OHAP.  z.  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  foundation  in  which  royally  vA 
monasticism  were  to  dwell  side  by  side^  where  living  Kuogi 
were  to  dwell  and  hold  their  court  under  the  diadov 
of  the  pile  which  covered  the  bones  of  the  Kings  wk 
had  gone  before  them.  Like  ¥4camf,  which  may  isA 
have  been  his  models  >  like  Holyrood  and  the  Esooiial  ii 
later  times,  Eadward  designed  to  place  palace  and  monsfitof 
in  each  other's  dose  neighbourhood,  to  make  Westmioster 
the  centre  of  all  the  strongest  national  feelings  of  rdigiw 
and  loyalty.  And  he  has  had  his  reward.  His  sdieoe 
prospered  in  his  own  time,  and  it  has  survived  to  ooiSi 
Pemub-  His  minster  still  stands,  rebuilt,  partly  by  a  more  illustriooi 
EftdwMd's  bearer  of  his  own  name,  in  such  a  guise  as  to  make  it  the 
M^paLoe  ^^^1®®*  ^^  *^®  noble  churches  of  England.  But,  in  its 
subordinate  buildings,  large  traces  still  remain  of  the  woil 
of  its  sainted  founder.  Within,  it  has  supplanted  Sher- 
borne and  Olastonbury  and  Winchester  as  the  resting^ 
place  of  the  Kings  and  worthies  of  our  land.  And  as  the 
centre  of  them  all,  displacing  Gh>d's  altar  from  its  worthMst 
site,  still  stands  the  shrine  of  Eadward  himself,  his  name 
and  his  dust  still  abiding  in  somewhat  of  their  ancient 
honour,  while  the  nobler  dust  of  Alfred  and  Eadgar  and 
Harold  is  scattered  to  the  winds.  And  by -the  minster 
still  stands  the  palace;  no  longer  indeed  the  dwellings 
place  of  Kings,  but  more  than  ever  the  true  home  of  the 
nation ;  where  the  Witan  of  all  England  still  meet  for 
judgement  and  for  legislation,  as  they  did  in  the  days 
when  Eadward  wore  his  Crown  at  that  last  Midwinter 
Feast,  as  they  did  when  the  first  national  act  done  beneadi 

vidnnm  fianoee  et  opulente  arbi,  iiim  aatb  aprieum  ez  drenmjaoeDtibw 
fecnndia  tenia  et  Tiridantibiui  pnediU."  He  goes  on  to  speak  ci  ^ 
oommeroe  of  London. 

*  See  Yol.  i.  p.  aSo.  Eadward  was  a  benefiMstor  to  Ftomp  (6ia  h£ff^ 
mynatre  set  Feekamp),  giving  it  land  at  Steyning  in  Snasez  (Cod.  DqiL  i^* 
339)»  where  there  grew  up  an  alien  Prioty.  A  magnifioent  fragment  <tf 
the  church  remains,  of  late  twelfth  century  work< 
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the  roof  of  the  newly  hallowed  minster^  was  to  place  that  ohap.  x. 
Crown,  as  the  gift  of  the  English  people^  on  the  brow  of 
the  foremost  man  of  English  blood  and  speech. 

The  church  of  Westminster^  as  built  by  Eadward^  hasEadwud's 

ohufdi  do* 

wholly  given  way  to  the  conceptions  of  later  architects^  strayed, 
who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  medinval  times,  sought  to  do  ^yJ^Q^ 
fresh  honour  to  the  saint  by  making  his  own  work  give  bonour. 
way  to  theirs.  With  our  feelings  on  such  matters,  we  should 
look  on  the  pile  itself  as  the  best  monument  of  its  founder, 
and,  if  the  original  West  Minster  had  descended  to  our 
time,  our  first  object  would  be  to  preserve  its  genuine 
features  precisely  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  its  first 
builders.  •  In  the   ideas  of  the    thirteenth   century  the 
memories  of  the  past,  the  associations  of  a  spot  or  of  a  build- 
ing, were  feebly  felt  compared  with  the  devotion  which  was 
felt  towards  the  precious  possession  of  aU,  the  saint  himself 
still  present  in  his  wonder-working  relics.      For  them  no 
receptacle  could  be  too  gorgeous  or  too  costly ;  reverence 
for  the  saint  would  of  itself  prompt  the  destruction  of  his 
own  building,  if  it  could  be  replaced  by  one  which  the  taste 
of  the  age  deemed  more  worthy  of  sheltering  the  shnne 
which  contained  his  bones.    The  church  of  Eadward  was 
therefore  destroyed  by  his  own  worshippers  in  his  own 
honour.     His  special  devotee,  one  might  almost  think  his 
special  imitator,  Henry  the  Third,  began  that  magnificent 
temple  which,  after  so  many  ages,  still  remains  unfinished. 
Of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  abbey  as  raised  by  Existing 
Eadward  large    portions  were    spared.     The  solid  pas-  Eadward's 
sages  and  substructures,  built  in  the  massive  style  of^*^*^***"^' 
the  time,  remain  almost  perfect,  and  even  of  the  more 
important  buildings,  as  the  refectory  and  dormitory,  con- 
siderable traces  still  exist.^    But  the  church  itself,  the 

^  On  the  remains  of  Eadwud's  work  in  WeHtminster  Abbey,  see 
tlie  work  by  BCr.  O.  O.  Scott  and  othen,  Oleanings  from  Westminster 
▲bbey. 
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CHAP.  X.  central  building  of  all^  gradoallj  gave  way  to  the  saperb 
structure  with  which  we  are  all  familiar;  nothing  is  left 
of  Eadward's  minster  save  a  few  bases  of  pillars^  and  other 
fragments  brought  to  light  in  various  excavations  and 
alterations  of  the  present  fabric.  But  we  are  not  left 
without  minute  accounts  of  a  structure  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  men's  minds^  and  whose  erection 
His  eburoh  formed  an  sera  in  our  national  architecture.     Among'  other 

the  first 

gnat  ex  importations  from  Normandy  which  we  could  well  have 
ample  of  gpared,  Eadward  brought  one  with  him  which  even  our 
•rohiteo-  insular  pride  might  be  glad  to  welcome.  The  building  art 
England,  was  now  receiving  daily  improvements  at  the  hands  of  the 
founders  of  those  great  Norman  churches  which  were  rising 
in  such  abundance  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  All  those 
improvements  Eadward  carefully  introduced  into  his  new 
minster.  He  built  his  church  in  the  newest  style  of  tj^e 
day^  and  it  remained  the  great  object  of  English  imitation 
deep  into  the  twelfth  century.'  Of  the  church  thus  built 
we  have  a  description  and  a  pictorial  representation  made 
while  the  charm  of  novelty  was  still  fresh  upon  it.^  It  was 
a  Normfm  minster  of  vast  size,  the  increase  of  size  in 
churches  being  one  main  distinction  between  the  new 
Norman  style  and  the  older  English  manner  of  building. 
Its  dimensions  no  doubt  far  surpassed  those  of  any  existing 
church  in  England,  as  they  certainly  far  surpassed  those  of 
the  contemporary  church  of  Waltham.  A  short  eastern 
limb,  ending  in  an  apse,  contained  the  high  altar.  Over 
the  choir  rose,  in  Norman  fashion,  the  central   tower, 


*  This  is  awerted  in  the  fiunous  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy 
(ii.  iiS),  "  Ecclesia  .  .  .  quam  ipse  illo  compositionis  genere  primus  in 
AngliA  sddificaverat  quod  ntmc  pen^  cuncti  snmptnosis  spmnlantar  expensis." 
On- the  architectural  question  I  trust  to  say  something  in  the  last  volume 

of  this  work. 

'  See  the  description  in  the  Biographer,  and  representation  in  the  Bajeux 
Tapestry,  which  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  building  consecrated  in  1065 
was  a  perfect  church,  and  not  a  mere  jfragment. 
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seemingly  surrounded  at  its  angles  bj  smaller  turrets^  and  oh^.  x. 
crowned  bj  a  cupola  of  wood  and  lead.  The  transepts 
projected  north  and  south ;  to  the  west  stretched  the  long 
nave,  with  its  two  ranges  of  arches,  resting  seemingly  on 
tall  columnar  piers,  like  those  of  Jumiiges,  Gloucester,  and 
Tewkesbury.  Two  smaller  towers,  for  the  reception  of  the 
bells,  were  designed  as  the  finish  of  the  building  to  the 
west.^  On  the  erection  of  this  vast  and  stately  fabric, 
and  on  the  other  objects  of  his  foundation,  Eadward 
had  for  many  years  spent  the  tenth  part  of  his  royal 
revenues.^  The  monastic  buildings  had  been  finished  for 
some  years;  the  monks  with  their  Abbot  Eadwine^  were 
already  in  possession  of  their  house  and  its  endowments. 
The  minster  was  meanwhile  rising,  and  it  was  Eadward's  The  church 

finish  fid 

wish  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  worship  1065. 
which  had  still  to  be  celebrated  in  the  old  building. 
The  new  church  was  therefore  begun  at  some  distance  to 
the  east  of  its  doomed  predecessor,  which  was  doubtless  not 
wholly  demolished  till  the  new  one  was  completed.'*  In 
the  foundation    and .  endowment  of  the  monastery  the 

^  So  says  the  French  Life  (2295),  which,  on  such  a  subject,  may  be 

'  "  En  miliu  dresce  une  tur, 

E  deus  en  frunt  del  Occident 
E  bons  seinz  e  granz  i  pent.*' 
But,  as  the  Tapestry  does  not  show  these  towers,  they  were  probably  carried 
up  at  a  later  time,  as^often  happened. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  417.  ''Prsscepit  delude  ex  decimis  omnium  redituum 
snomm  initiari  opus  nobilis  sedifidi."  So  God.  Dipl.  iv.  176.  "Decimari 
prsBoepi  omnem  substantiam  meam,  tarn  in  auro  et  argento,  qukm  in 
peondibus  et  omni  genere  possession  um." 

'  dod.  Dipl.  iv.  179.  So  the  writs  in  iv.  T90,  228.  I  presume  that  he 
succeeded  Wul£aoth  in  1049. 

*  The  Charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  176  says,  "Destruens  yeterem,  novam 
k  fundamentis  basilicam  construzi."  The  Biogn^her  explains  the  gradual 
process  (418);  **Ktdc  autem  multiplidtas  tarn  vasti  opens  tanto  spatio  ab 
oriente  ordita  est  Teteris  templi,  ne  scilicet  interim  inibi  commorantes  fratres 
vacarent  a  servitio  Christi,  ut  efiam  aliqua  pars  spatiosd  subiret  interjaciendi 
vestibuli.*'  The  Biographer,  always  hard  to  understand,  is  specially  so  in 
his  architectural  description. 
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found  helpers  among^  his  subjects,  the  Mm 
of  the  Northombrians  bein^  among  their  number.' 
the  building  of  the  church  seems  to  have  been  w 
Eadward'B  own  personal  work.     At  last  the  work  . 
many  years  was  brought  to  perfection.     The  time 
ployed  on  the  building  was  indeed  shorter  than  tha 
stowed  on  many  other  of  our  great  churches,  which 
own  PreUtes  had  to  rear  out  of  their  own  resouioes. 
here  a  King  was  pressing  on  the  work  with  all  his  n 
a  King  who,  when  he  had  onoe  completed  the  great  > 
of  his  life,  was  ready  to  depart  in  peace.     After  foi 
years  from  the  receipt  of  the  Papal  dispensation  the 
ing was  finishedfrom  the  apse  to  the  wert»m  front 
the  time  of  the  Midwinter  feetiral  of  the  year  one  the 
and  sixty-five  the  r.o^  ^i^^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

for  the  great  ceremony  of  its  consecration 

K  !.'.  Tt  rt:.''*^  "^^^^  ^-^  circumstancea 
hardly  &il  to  beoaiiKie   sm^n^a.^^  j   i_  ^-^^^ 

legend    It  was  not^e^"^^  wJ*^  ""  **^*^* 

bTa  Kinir  or  by  a.        ^  •    ^^^  **^*  '^  ^O""^ 
Dy  a  A-mg  or  oy  a    canonized  saint      v^        _^ii 

churches  were  foua<ied  bv        ^  "^^ 

canonized  saint,  the    last  of  ^      ^°^  ^^"^  ^'^  '* 


whose  memory  was  o^balmeTiTT^^'^"*  ^^'^*^'  ' 
as  the  representative    of  th    f  »»raonal  reco 

foreign  domination.        j^  J     ™**  before  the  evil  . 
a  few  years  after  hia    d-„xi.*^  J^*~**°*®'  <*'  »*  most 


to  be  a  worker  of  mij^gol     a  ^**^'^*^  was  already 
prophecies  he  was  r^no^^  j     °'  ^^  dreams,  visio 
«TheohirtoriBCod.Di^j  ^  ^^^  ^***  momeni 

tb«.  WM  th.  A>or  of  Olo^*^-  »»o ;  th,  otS;  IT*""  ^  ^^' 
"  Dodda  »nnn,"  W.  »i8.    X'^^^^**'*^  »nd  Som         ^**'  '^^  »9i 
write  about  the  King's  own  J^!!*"  *•*>  Utf  «.«  P*******"  ^ '  ""^ 
•  See  th.  Life,  pp.  4^8  «t™  ;^v,ry  ^^^^T^^  ^  ^^ 
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stoiy  tells  us  how  the  holy  King^  with  his  pions  friends  obap.  x. 
Leofric  and  Godgifu,  was  hearing  mass  in  the  elder  minster 
of  Saint  Peter;  how  the  King  was  deep  in  devotion;  how 
he  and  the  Earl — Godgifii  is  no  longer  spoken  of — saw  the 
form  of  the  divine  Child  in  the  hands  of  the  ministering 
priest ;  how  Eadward  bade  his  friend  keep  his  secret  till 
after  his  death;  how  Leofiic  confided  it  only  to  a  holy 
monk  at  Worcester,  who  revealed  it  to  no  man  till  Leofnc 
and  Eadward  were  both  no  more.^  Another  tale  sets 
the  King  before  ns  in  all  the  Imperial  pomp  of  the  Easter 
festival ;  he  goes  with  crown  and  sceptre  from  the  church 
— ^in  this  case  doubtless  the  Old  Minster  of  Winchester — 
to  the  royal  banqnetting-hall.  Heedless  of  the  feast^ 
absorbed  in  his  own  meditations^  the  King  is  seen  to 
smile.  Afterwards^  in  his  private  chamber^  Earl  Harold^ 
a  Bishop^  and  an  Abbot^  venture  to  ask  him  the  reason 
of  his  serene  and  pious  mirth.  His  thoughts  had  been 
far  away  from  the  royal  hall  of  Winchester;  he  had  seen 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesos ;  they  had  turned  from  the 
right  side  to  the  lefb^  an  omen  which  presaged  that  some 
evil  was  coming  upon  the  earth.  The  matter  was  deemed 
worthy  of  a  special  embassy  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople^ but  the  ambassadors  took  their  commission^ 
not  from  the  King  but  from  the  three  dignified  subjects 
who  had  shared  his  confidence.  Earl  Harold  sent  a  Thegn^ 
the  Bishop  a  clerk,  the  Abbot  a  monk.  The  three  made 
their  way  to  the  New  Rome  and  told  the  tale  to  the 
reigning  Emperor.  By  his  orders  the  tomb  of  the  holy 
Sleepers  at  Ephesos  was  opened;  the  vision  of  the  English 
King  was  proved  to  be  true ;  and  his  prophetic  powers 
were  soon  exalted  by  the  general  misfortunes  of  mankind, 
by  the  fulure  of  the  royal  line  of  England  and  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Infidel  Turks  at  the  expense  of  Eastern 


'  ^thelred,  389.  Was  this  holy  man  the  indutut  Wulikige  ? 
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cHAF.  z.    Christendom.^     One  more  tale  will  bring  us  back  directly 
J^?^  ^'  to  the  current  of  our  story  .^    The  King  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  church  of  Saint  John  at  Clavering.^    A 
beggar  asks  alms  of  his  sovereign   in  the   name  of  the 
patron  of  the  newly-hallowed  temple^  the  Apostle  whom 
Eadward  reverenced  next  after  his  special  patron  Saint 
Peter.     The  King  has  neither  silver  nor  gold  about  him ; 
he  cannot  find  his  almoner  for  the  press^   he  gives  the 
poor  man  the  only  gift  that  he  can  give  at  the  moment^ 
the  costly  ring  on  his  finger.    The  beggar  returns  thanks 
and  vanishes.     That  very  day^^  two  English  pilgrims  are 
benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  the  Holy  Laud.     A  band  of 
bright  youths  appears^  attending  an  old  man  before  whom 
two  tapers  are  borne  as  in  the  service  of  the  Church.     He 
asks  the  pilgrims  from  what  land  they  come^  and  of  what 
King  they  are  subjects.     They  are  Englishmen^  subjects  of 
the  good  King  Eadward.     For  the  love  of  good  King 
Eadward  he  guides  them  to  a  city  and  an  hostelry^  wh^re 
they  find  abundant  entertainment.      In  the  morning  he 
reveals  himself  to  them  as  John  the  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist ;  he  gives  them  the  ring  to  bear  to  the  King  of  the 
English,  with  the  message  that>  as  the  reward  of  his  good 

'  iEthelred,  396.  "  Ipso  ad  regnum  ooeleste  tnnslato,  ouncta  terrarum 
regna  uommota  sunt.  Syria  paganis  subjecta,  deetruota  moDasteria,  diruts 
k  fimdamentifl  eodesiflB,  plena  fnneribus  omnia,  morte  principum  Gnecoram, 
Komanonim,  Francorum,  Anglorum,  et  regna  cstera  perturbata."  As 
regards  the  "Princeps  Bomanorum,"  the  hagiographer  is  wide  of  his  mark* 
for  Henry  the  Fourth  survived  the  Confessor  forty  years. 

'  See  the  story  in  the  De  Inventione,  p.  a 3.  .^Btheh^d,  397.  The 
Waltham  writer  lets  us  incidentally  into  the  fact  that  London,  York, 
Winchester,  and  Lincoln  were  then  counted  the  four  chief  cities  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  great  dispute  over  the  quarters  of  Dafydd  i«  1283  (Ann. 
Waverley,  400  ed.  Luard),  the  order  was  ruled  to  be  London,  Winchester, 
York,  Bristol  (others  say  Chester),  with  Northampton  as  the  fiftii. 

s  ^thelred,  writing  in  Yorkshire,  mentions  vaguely  a  church  of  Saint  John ; 
the  East-Saxon  writer  fixes  it  at  Clavering.  See  Professor  Stubbs'  note,  p.  24. 

*  "Postea"  says  JEthelred,  but  "eodem  die,"  according  to  Boger  of 
Howden,  Soriptt.  p.  Bed.  2  $6, 
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chaste  life^  he  should  within  six  months  be  with  him-    chap.  x. 
B^lf  in  Paradise.    The  message  is  delivered;  the  King^s 
SiA.Tns  and  prayers  and  fastings  are  redoubled;   but  one 
filing  specially  occupies  his  mindj  the  longing  to  see  the 
new  minster  of  Saint  Peter  hallowed  before  he  dies. 


The  time  was  at  last  come.    The  g^reat  ceremony  had 

been  preceded  by  a  lesser  one  of  the  same  kind.    The  Lady 

Sadgyth — was  it  as  an  atonement  for  the  blood  of  Gos- 

patric? — ^had  rebuilt  the  church  of  nuns  at  Wilton^  the 

clinrch  of  her  sainted  namesake  the  daughter  of  Eadgar.^ 

The  fabric  had  hitherto  been  of  wood^*  but  the  Lady  now 

reared  a  stone  minster^  pressing  on  the  work  with  unusual 

haste^  in  pious  rivalry  with  her  husband.^    The  new  build- 

ing  was  hallowed  by  Hermann^  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 

just  before  the  Northumbrian  revolt.^  That  revolt  was  now 

over,  and  the  land  was  once  more  quiet ;  the  work  of  the 

ELing's  life  was  finished ;  the  time  of  the  Christmas  Festival 

drew  nigh.    This  year  the  Midwinter  Gtemot  was  not 

gathered,  as  in  former  years,  at  Gloucester,  but  the  Witan 

of  all  England  were  specially  called  to  the  King's  Court 

at  Westminster,  to  be  present  at  the  hallowing  of  the  new 

church  of  Saint  Peter.^    The  Assembly  met;  the  King^s 


Consecra- 
tioD  of 
£ad^th*8 
church  at 
WUton. 
1065. 


Midwinter 
Gemdt  at 
Weet- 
minster. 
1065-1066. 


'  Vita  Eadw.  418.  **  Ejus  sequivoca  sancta  .^Idgith,  do  cujus  progenie  idem 
Bex  JESdwardus  descenderat."  The  Biographer  could  hardly  have  thought 
that  Eadward  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  this  virgin  saint^  his  own  aunt. 
But  in  his  rhetoric  "  progenies,"  or  any  other  word,  may  mean  anything. 

On  the  power  of  Saint  Eadgyth  to  rebuke  blasphemers,  see  voL  i.  p.  484. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  u.  s.   "  Lignea  tamen  adhnc  illic  eodesia  stabat." 

*  lb.  "  Begio  opere  lapideum  monasterium  inchoat,  ferventituque  instans 
operarioe  maturat.  Contendunt  hinc  Rex,  illino  ReginA,  contentione  Deo 
gratA,  in  invicem  quoque  non  injocundA." 

*  lb.  411.  "Actft  ergo  hujus  ecdesiae  consecratione  .  .  .  anno  Domini 
nullasimo  sexagesimo  quinto  ad  justitium  totius  patris,  h»o  regni  subte- 
quuta  est  perturbatio.** 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1065.  ''In  nativitate  Domini  curiam  suam,  ut  potuit,  Lun- 
donie  tennit.**  ^thel.  398.  "  Appropinquabat  dies  ...  in  quo  Anglorum 
tota  nobilitas  ad  Be^^  curiam  debuit  convonire,  et  Regi  more  sno  sceptriA. 
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strength   waa   failing,   but   he   assayed  to  Appear 
usual  kiDgly  state.     On  the  Festival  of  the  Nativ 
on  the  two  foUowiog  days,  one  of  them  the  da) 
patron  Evangelist,  he  wore  his  Crown  in  pttWic.^ 
exertion  was  too  much  for  him.    The  fourth  day,  tt 
w^'        of  the  Holy  Innocents,  had  been  appointed  for  tb 
Sutler  ceremony;  bat  Eadward  was  no  longer  able  to  U 
>8,  io6s.    personal  part  in  the  rite  which  he  had  bo  long  lool 
ward  to  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  life.     The  rains 
hallowed  with  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  but  the  P. 
share  in  the  ceremony  was  discharged  by  deputy  ■  E 
King,  saint,  and  founder,   was  r^p^nted  in  th. 
solemnity  by  his   wife    the    Lady   Eadgyth."     Eb 
work  on  earth  was  now  ovnr  •   i.:,.    i.        i 

k.nowed,  „d  it  w..  socato  L^      ""^^  "''  i*"" 
t  .11  "  «>  De  the  Bcena  of  rites  rt 

solemn,  .till  more  memorable.      Saint  V  .   J 
been  built  to  be  the    crowning-  1  *'*'^»  ™>" 

place  offature  King,  of  the  E.SSh'*."''    *«    ^ 
«x.n  feU  thick  upon  the  newly  h  II  "Pi^"'*!  f> 

mother  year  had  paaied,  the  W     t  -M^^^   *«mp\e. 
Bcene  of  one  royal  burial,  of  tw  "^"Ister  was  t< 

those  consecrations  the  two  m     4-        ^       "^^^nsecratit 
ever  aaw.     But  it  had  not  to  wlitT""''''^"  *°-^ 
weeks,  before  its  special  historv-  K-i      '  ""tenths,   or 
workman's  hammer  bad   hardlv     *^"''       ''^^"'   "oun', 
y    oeaaed,    the   ,„• 

mmnl  et  eoront  decor»ndo  wiBiBt^,.^  •> 

■nUbiu  in  noam  apuoopia  "^onctiaQu        ^**   ^'^'^otlv     (v 
■ollennitu  inohofttur."  ^    *  '•Kni   ppoo^,      ^^  ^a9q'> 

'  ^h«l-  3q8.  399.    Wm.  M:«Un«.    y  *"*'>w«,    atujrs.'^ 


'  Tha  oonwonition   "on   Cyta^m^,^^^  *"    ^n^taJo    X> 

ChraniclM,  by  Florence,  and  by  \VilTj^  ^'■'ff"     " 

th.  phme  of  Abingdon  wid  Wo,^    *****  of  M^^^^   ^^fert«d     >. 
dedioiri  fecit,"  and  William  of  Ar.,        •     "o  K^^      '^'"•y        ..  -,      '^ 
«rtion  of  Ewlgytb  come,  froni  ^tHr>T'^^'^^.°T^'^^'  "  <!u 
p«nnittob»t,&.veb«toffloio,iedR«i^ij^J^*«l.   3gj^  .     ,.^'*'*^«.ri      "^  "^ 
•ollioita  ds  oranibni,  intents  omnibul         ******U».  j»    '^ex  P*"^c^ 
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Death  of 
Eadward. 
January  5, 
1066. 

Burial  of 
Eadward 
and  coro- 
nation of 
Harold. 
January  6, 
1066. 


CONSECRATION   OF  WESTMINSTER. 

1 

<^=:-:!^nsecrating  Prelate  was  hardly  hushed  into  silence^  before 
^Iie  church  of  the  Apostle  was  put  to  the  lofty  purposes  for 
^vrhich  it  was  designed.  Before  the  Christmas  Festival  was 
over,  it  beheld  the  funeral  rites  of  its  founder^  the  corona- 
tion rites  of  his  successor.  The  days  of  the  holy  season 
were  not  yet  accomplished^  the  Witan  of  England  had  not 
yet  departed  to  their  homesj  when  the  last  royal  son  of 
Woden  was  borne  to  his  grave^  and  his  Imperial  Crown 
was  placed  on  the  brow  of  one  whose  claim  was  not  drawn 
only  from  the  winding-sheet  of  his  fathers.  The  most 
eventful  year  of  our  history  had  begun^  but  its  first  week 
had  not  yet  fully  passed  away^  when  Eadward^  the  son  of 
.^helred  and  Emma^  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
Harold^  the  son  of  Oodwine  and  of  Gytha^  was  King  of  the 
English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.^ 


We  have  thus^  through  the  three  and  twenty  years  of  Summar)-. 
Eadward's  reign^  traced  what  we  may  fairly  look  upon  as 
the  first  stage  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Under  a  King^ 
English  by  birth  but  Norman  in  feelings  and  habits^  Eng- 
land has  been  brought  under  a  direct  Norman  influence^ 
which  seemed  at  one  moment  likely  to  bring  with  it  the 
peaceful  establishment  of  Norman  dominion.  We  have  seen 
the  Court  of  England  swarming  with  Norman  favourites ; 
we  have  seen  the  Church  of  England  handed  over  to  the 
government  of  Norman  Prelates ;  we  have  seen  Norman 
adventurers  enriched  with  English  estates^  and  covering  the 
land  with  those  frowning  castles  on  which  our  fathers  looked 
as  the  special  badges  of  wrong  and  slavery.  Above  all^  we 
have  seen  the  Duke  of  the  Normans^  not  only  received  with 

>  I  reflenre  the  details  of  Eadward's  death  for  my  next  Chapter.  It  is 
80  esBentially  connected  -^ith  the  accession  of  Harold  that  the  two  events 
can  hardly  he  separated  in  narration,  and  the  different  accoants  of  the 
death-bed  scene  at  once  lead  as  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
Eadward's  dying  recommendation  with  regard  to  his  successor. 

L  I  2 
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special  honours  at  the  English  Courts  but  enconraged  to 
look  upon  himself  as  the  destined  successor  to  the  English 
Crown.  A  national  reaction^  almost  rising  to  the  rank  of 
a  revolution^  has  broken  the  yoke  of  the  strangers^  has 
driven  the  most  guilty  from  the  land,  and  has  placed  Eng- 
land and  her  King  once  more  under  the  rule  of  the 
noblest  of  her  own  sons.  Still  the  effect  of  those  days  of 
Norman  influence  was  not  wiped  out;  the  land  had  not 
been  wholly  cleared  of  the  strangers^  and^  what  is  of  &r 
more  moment^  the  wary  and  wily  chief  of  the  strangers 
had  been  armed  with  a  pretext  plausible  enough  to  win 
him  general  support  wherever  the  laws  of  England  were 
unknown.  The  moment  of  struggle  was  now  come ;  the 
English  throne  had  become  vacant^  and  the  Norman  Duke 
knew  how  to  represent  himself  as  its  lawful  heir^  and  to 
brand  the  King  of  the  nation's  choice  as  an  usurper.  We 
thus  enter  on  the  second,  the  decisive,  stage  of  the  great 
struggle.  It  is  no  longer  a  half  concealed  strife  for  in- 
fluence, for  office,  for  a  peaceful  succession  to  the  Crown. 
It  is  an  open  warfare  of  nation  against  nation,  of  man 
against  man.  England  and  Normandy,  Harold  and  Wil- 
liam, are  now  brought  face  to  face.  The  days  of  debate 
and  compromise  are  past;  the  sword  alone  can  now 
I  judge  between  England  and  her  enemy.    The  details  of 

'^  that  memorable  conflict,  the  events  of  that  wonderful 

year  which  forms  the  turning-point  of  all  English  history, 
will  form  the  third  portion  of  my  tale,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 


a. 

e  I 
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NOTE  A.  p.  5. 
Thb  Election  and  Cobonation  of  Eadwabd. 

In  reading  the  account  of  Eadward's  accession  to  the  Crown,  as 
told  in  the  Chronicles  and  bj  Florence,  we  are  at  once  stmck  by 
the  great  and  unusual  delay  between  his  first  election  and  his  con- 
secration as  King.  He  is  chosen  in  London  in  June  by  a  popular 
moyement  which  could  not  eyen  wait  for  the  burial  of  the  deceased 
King ;  but  he  is  not  crowned  till  the  Easter  of  the  next  year.  No 
explanation  is  given  of  the  delay,  no  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
intervening  months  were  occupied,  no  statement  where  Eadward 
was  at  the  time  of  Harthacnut*s  death.  We  must  therefore  look  to 
other  writers  for  the  means  of  filling  up  this  singular  gap.  I  need 
hardly  again  refute  the  wild  romance  of.  Thierry,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  vol.  i.  p.  592.  I  will  only  say  that  Eadward's  Westminster 
Charter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  173),  which,  doubtful  as  it  is,  is  at  least  as 
good  authority  as  Brompton  or  Knighton,  makes  him  speak  of 
himself  as  '*  eo  [regno]  potitus  sine  ullo  bellorum  labore."  It  will 
be  more  profitable  to  examine  the  witness  of  those  writers  who 
wrote  at  all  near  the  time,  or  who  were  at  all  likely  to  preserve 
contemporary  traditions. 

According  to  Eadward's  Biographer  (p.  394),  as  soon  as  England 
was  free  from  her  Danish  rulers  (see  vol.  i.  p.  $92),  Oodwine  at 
once  proposed  the  election  of  Eadward  as  the  natural  heir  ('*ut 
Regem  suum  recipiant  in  nativi  juris  sui  throno  ").  Godwine  being 
looked  on  as  a  common  father,  everybody  agreed  to  his  proposal 
(^'quoniam  pro  patre  ab  omnibus  habebatur,  in  patemo  consultu 
libenter  audiebatur  ").  Earls  and  Bishops  are  sent  to  fetch  Eadward 


I 


("' 


littuntur  poet  e 


I  ") ;  they  bring  him  with  them  ;  he  is  joyfully 


received,  and  crowned  at  Canterbury. 

William  of  Poitiera  (p.  85  Qilee),  as  might  be  aupposed,  knows 
nothing  about  Oodwine,  or  about  any  free  election  by  the  Engli^ 
people.  Eadward,  according  to  him,  was  choaen  under  a  most 
powerful  amffi  iSilvre  and  letter  miasive  from  hia  cousin  the  Duke 
of  the  Normaua.  The  Engliah  are  disputing  about  the  sucoeasion, 
when  a  Norman  embassy  comes,  threatening  a  Norman  invasion  if 
Eadward  ia  not  received.  The  nation  chooses  the  wiser  part,  and 
Eadward  comes  home,  protected  by  a  smaU  array  of  Norman  knights 
("  Disoeptantea  Angli  deliberatione  suia  rationibua  ntUissima  consen- 
eenint,  legatiouibus  justa  petentibua  acquiescere,  quam  Nonnan- 
norum  vim  experiri.  Reducem  cum  non  maximo  pneeidio  militis 
Normamiici  cupid^  stbi  eum  pneatituemnt,  ne  nunu  validiore,  si 
Comes  Normannicus  adveniret,  eubigerentur ").  The  same  version 
is  given  in  a  shorter  form  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sunt  Wandrilte 
(D'Achety,  ii.  386).  Eadward,  already  choaen  and  crowned  King, 
but  hitherto  kept  out  of  his  Kingdom  by  Swend,  Cnut,  and  others, 
is  now  restored  by  Norman  help  ("  In  r^pum  patcmum  adniltmti- 
hu»  Normemnit  rediit"). 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  7  59  A)  mixes  up  the  accession 
of  Eadward  with  his  version  of  the  death  of  j¥U&ed  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  543)1  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  places  after  the  death 
of  HarthacBUt.  vGlfred  had  been  slain  by  the  English,  because  he 
had  brought  too  many  Normans  with  him  ;  the  English  then  send 
to  Normandy,  offering  the  Crown  to  Eadward,  on  condition  that 
he  brings  only  a  small  body  of  Normans  with  him  ("  Miserunt  ergo 
pro  Edwardo  juniore  in  Normanniam  nuntios  et  obsides,  mau- 
dantee  ei  quod  pauinssimos  Normannorum  secum  adduceret,  et 
eum  in  Regem  fidelissim^  stabilirent ").  Eadward  comes  over  with 
a  small  company  ("  cum  panels  ventt  in  Angliam  ") ;  he  b  choaen 
King  by  all  folk  ("  electus  est  in  Bc^m  ah  omni  populo  "),  and  ia 
consecrated  at  Easter  by  Eadsige  at  Winchester. 

The  Winchester  Amials  (Luard,  pp.  i8-ao)  swell  out  the  story 
into  a  long  romance ;  but  some  points  are  worthy  of  notice,  On 
the  death  of  Harthacnut,  Oodwine  is,  by  a  decree  of  the  Witan  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lady  Emma  ("  Reginn  assensu  et  magnatum 
consilio"),  appointed  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  till  a  King  can  be 
chosen  ("rc^i  cura  Comiti  Qodwino  committitur,  d<»iec  qui  dignus 
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e6Bet  eligeretur  in  Regem  ").  Eadward  is  in  Normandy,  where,  since 
the  death  of  Duke  Robert,  he  has  no  friends ;  he  has  no  hope  from 
his  mother ;  he  determines  to  trusi  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his 
enemy  Qodwine  {^  inter  desperandum  tutius  credebat  manifesto  sup- 
plicare  inimico,  quam  fictum  amicum  sine  caussi  sollicitare*^).     He 
comes  over  to  Enghmd,  he  lands  at  Southampton,  he  avoids  his 
mother  at  Winchester,  but  goes  to  Godwine  in  London,  and  throws 
himself  at  the  Earl's  feet     A  long  dialogue  follows,  the  upshot 
of  which  is  that  Oodwine  swears  fidelity  to  Eadward  and  promises 
him  the  Crown.     Eadward  is  sent  to  Winchester  in  dis^'uise,  and  is 
hidden  to  reveal  himself  to  no  one.    Godwine  meanwhile  summons 
the  Witan  to  Winchester  for  the  election  of  a  King.     They  meet 
in  the  Old  Minster.     The  Lady  Emma  seemiugly  presides ;  the 
Archbishops  are  at  her  right  hand,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons 
at  her  left.     Eadward,  veiled,  sits  at  the  feet  of  Godwine.    At  the 
proper  moment  Godwine  unveils  him  ;  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  is  your 
King ;  here  is  Eadward,  son  of  this  Lady  Emma  and  of  iEthelred 
King  of  the  English.     I  choose  him  King,  and  am  the  first  to  be- 
come his  man  "  ("  Huic  ego  omnium  primus  homagium  facio  ").    A 
debate  follows ;  some  object  to  the  choice,  but  no  man  dares 
seriously  to  oppose  Gk)dwine.     Eadward  is  elected  aud  crowned. 

The  Hyde  writer  (pp.  287,  288),  like  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  con- 
nects the  accession  of  Eadward  with  the  death  of  Alfred,  and,  like 
William  of  Poitiers,  brings  in  Duke  William  as  a  prominent  actor. 
After  .£lfired's  death  William  meditates  revenge,  but  an  English 
embass}^  comes,  praying  for  another  son  of  uEthelred  to  be  sent  to 
them  as  their  King  (''rogant  sibi  alium  dominium" — domint? — 
''sai  transmitti  filium"),  and  promising  him  all  loyal  service.  Wil- 
liam will  not  allow  his  cousin  to  adventure  himself,  unless  some  of 
the  noblest  of  the  English,  and  especially  one  of  the  sons  of  God- 
wine, are  given  him  as  hostages.  This  is  done,  and  Eadward  is 
brought  over  to  England  by  a  Norman  fleet 

Lastly,  charters  exist  which  imply  that  Eadward  was  for  a  while 
in  Normandy  after  he  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  title  of  King.  At 
an  earlier  time  he  and  his  brother  had  subscribed  a  charter  of 
Duke  Robert,  with  the  form  ^'  Signum  Hetwardi.  Signum  Hel- 
wredi."  (Delisle,  Preuves,  p.  11.)  But  the  cartulary  of  Saint 
Michael's  Mount  contains  two  Charters  in  which  Eadward  is  called 
**  Rex."     I  do  not  rely  so  much  on  the  Charter  in  Eadward's  own 
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name,  which  is  printed  in  Cod.  DipL  iv.  251,  and  Deliale,  IV^miy 
ao.  It  is  signed  by  Robert  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  died  ii 
1037.  Now  it  is  really  inconoeivable  that  Eadwazd  should  al 
himself  King  before  1043,  unless  possibly  in  some  moment  of  ex- 
ultation when  Duke  Robert's  fleet  was  setting  forth  to  restore  bim. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  525.)  The  matter  of  the  charter  also  is  strange,  and 
the  English  spelling  ^  Eadwardus  "  is  unusual  in  a  docamoit  wbiek 
must  have  been  drawn  up  in  Normandy.  I  have  more  fidth  in  1 
Charter  of  Duke  William  (Delisle,  Preuves,  p.  19),  which,  amoi^ 
other  signatures,  has  that  of  *'  Hatuardus  Rex."  This  looks  to  me 
fiftr  more  likely  to  be  genuine.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that^  i£  Etd- 
ward  was  asked  to  witness  a  charter  of  his  cousin's,  just  as  he  wis 
leaving  Normandy  in  1042,  he  might  assume  the  title,  tfaoogh  not 
yet  strictly  entitled  to  it  by  English  Law. 

The  accounts  of  all  these  different  writers  seem  to  be  iiidQ)endeDi 
of  one  another,  unless  the  Hyde  version  is  made  up  by  oompound- 
ing  the  story  of  William  of  Poitiers  with  that  which  we  find  is 
Henry  of  Huntingdon.     The  mention  of  the  hostages  is  one  foim 
of  a  story  which  I  shall  have  elsewhere  to  discuss  at  length.    M 
these  accounts  agree   in  placing  Eadward  in  Normandy  at  the 
moment  of  Harthacnut*s  death.    William  of  Malmesbury  (ii  19^} 
however  supposes  him  to  have  been  in  England.     With  this  differ- 
ence, his  story  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Winchester  Annals 
stripped  of  its  romantic  details.     It  is  probably  the  groundworic 
round  which   that  legend  has   grown.      Eadward,   not   knowing 
whither  to  turn  after  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  throws  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Gbdwine,  and  craves  leave  to  return  to  Normandy. 
The  Earl  raises  him,  and  addresses  him  in  a  speech  whose  sub- 
stance may  well  be  historical,  and  to  which  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
give  a  place  in  the  text.     Eadward  promises  everything  j  he  will 
be  Godwine's  firm  friend;  he  will  promote  his  sons  and  many 
his  daughter.     The  Witan  meet  at  Gillingham ;  Qodwine  speab 
on  behalf  of  Eadward,  and  becomes  his  man  (''rationibus  buub  ex- 
plicitis,  Regem  efficit,  hominio  palam  onmibus  dato  ") ;  the  dection, 
the  coronation,  the  punishment  of  the  opponents  of  Eadward,  follow 
as  I  have  told  them  in  the  text. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that,  in  these  accounts,  when  carefuUy  com- 
pared together,  we  may  find  the  means  of  filling  up  the  gap,  and  of 
explaining  the  delay,  between  the  first  election  and  the  coronation. 
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In  all  the  versions  the  time  is  filled  up  by  negotiation,  not  by  war. 

In  most  of  them  the  negotiation  is  carried  on  between  Eadward 

and  Godwine ;  in  all  those  which  mention  Oodwine  at  all,  he  stands 

forth  as  the  leading  man  in  the  business,  in  fact  as  the  man  who 

msJces  Eadward  King.     We  see  glimpses  of  two  Assemblies,  the 

former  being  that  hasty  Oem6t  in  London  which  chose  Eadward 

before  the  burial  of  Harthacnut,  and  a  later  one  at  Oillingham  or 

elsewhere  shortly  before  the  coronation.     Again,  all  the  accounts^ 

except  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  conceive  Eadward  as  being 

in  Normandy.     The  inferior  writers  assert  it ;  the  contemporaiy 

Biographer  clearly  implies  it     Putting  these  hints  together,  I  have 

ventured  to  construct  the  narrative  in  the  text.     Eadward  is 

chosen  in  London  immediately  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut ;  as 

he  is  absent,  an  embassy,  doubtless  headed  by  Oodwine,  is  sent  to 

offer  him  the  Crown.     The  case  is  thus  far  almost  identical  with 

the  story  of  the  first  election  of  Eadward's  half-brother  Harthacnut. 

Delay  is  in  both  cases  caused  by  the  election  of  a  King  who  is 

absent.    Eadward  does  not  indeed  tarry  so  long  as  Harthacnut  did ; 

but  his  indecision,  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Crown,  the  nego-  « 

tiations  which  were  needed  to  overcome  that  unwillingness,  caused 

delay,  and  gave  time  for  an  adverse  party  to  form  itself.     A  second 

Assembly,  that  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  was  therefore 

needed  to  overcome  all  objections,  and  to  elect  Eadward,  now 

present  in  person,  in  a  more  formal  manner.     We  thus  get,  from 

one  quarter  or  another,  a  credible  narrative,  which  fills  up  the  gap 

in  the  Chronicles  without  contradicting  their  statements.     A  few 

special  points  must  be  noticed. 

I.  We  see  that  most  of  our  statements  assert  or  imply  that 
Eadward  was  in  Normandy.  Now  it  is  most  certain  that  Eadward 
had  been  recalled  to  England  by  Harthacnut  (vol.  i.  p.  584),  and 
that  the  English  court  was  now  his  recognized  dwelling-place.  But 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  notion,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
throw  out  in  the  text,  that  Eadward  iras  at  this  moment  in  Nor- 
mandy on  some  temporary  visit  or  pilgrimage.  This  view  explains 
all  the  statements.  The  fact  that  Eadward  was  in  Normandy  at 
the  moment — a  fact  which  we  may  surely  accept  on  the  credit  of  the 
Biographer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Norman  Charters  quoted  above — 
led  careless  writers  to  forget  his  recall  by  Harthacnut,  and  to  speak 
as  if  he  had  never  left  Normandy  since  the  accession  of  Cnut.     Oq 
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the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  his  recall  led  William  of  Mabnerixny  to 
forget  or  to  diabelieye  that  he  was  in  Normandy  at  the  time  of 
Harthacnut's  death.  Then  the  Winchester  Amudist,  awmre  of  Esd- 
ward*s  absence,  tried  to  patch  it  in  to  William's  account^  which  w« 
not  an  easy  matter.  That  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Eadward  m 
Normandy  was  credible  enough.  It  was  also  credible  that  Ead- 
ward, if  in  England,  might  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Gh>dwiDe. 
But  no  story  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  which  r^resenlB 
Eadward,  when  safe  in  Normandy,  as  coming  of  his  own  aooord  to 
England  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  man  whom  the  saiae 
account  represents  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother. 

3.  I  accept  the  second  Assembly  as  the  only  means  of  recondliiig 
the  different  accounts  and  of  meeting  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
And  I  accept  Gillingham  as  its  place,  on  the  authority  of  William  of 
Malmesbury.    It  is  true  that  one  of  William's  manuscripts  plaen 
it  in  London,  while  the  Winchester  Annalist  transfers  it  to  his  own 
city  and  his  own  church.     The  universal  law  of  criticiBiii  comes  id 
here.    If  a  thing  happened  either  in  London  or  at  Winchester,  no 
transcriber  or  copyist  would  be  likely  to  remove  it  to  GiUingham. 
But  nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  a  transcriber  to  alt'Cr  Oil- 
lingham  into  London,  if  he  thought  he  could  thereby  bring  his 
text  into  conformity  with  the  Chronicles.     The  Winchester  writer 
would  have  every  motive  to  confound  the  Gkra6t  at  Gillingham 
with  the  consecration  which  shortly  followe<l  at  Winchester.     The 
very  strangeness  of  the  choice  of  Gillingham  for  such  an  Assembly 
is  the  best  proof  that  it  is  the  right  place.    By  Gillingham,  I  may 
add,  William  of  Maknesbury  can  only  have  meant  the  West- 
Saxon  GilliDgham,  already  mentioned  in  his  history  (ii.  i8o).    The 
Kentish  Gillingham  would  connect  itself  more  naturally  with*  tbe 
Biographer's  statement  of  a  coronation  at  Canterbury,  but  the  other 
is  the  more  obvious  place  for  a  Meeting  which  was  followed  by  a 
coronation  at  Winchester. 

3.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  amount  of  value 
to  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  the 
Hyde  writer  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  in 
the  matter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1042  William  was 
only  fourteen  years  old,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  oi 
his  minority.  It  is  quite  possible  that  William  or  his  advisers  may, 
perhaps  even  then  with  some  vague  designs  on  the  English  CrowD; 
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Wf^e  pressed  the  acceptance  of  tliat  Crown  on  Eadward.    And,  in 

^so.y  case,  the  story  could  hardly  have  arisen,  unless  embassies  of 

eome  sort  bad  passed  between  England  and  Normandy  in  the  course 

^f  the  business.     It  so  far  falls  in  with  my  view  of  Eadward*s 

position. 

4.  The  statement  of  the  Biographer  that  Eadward  was  crowned 
at  Canterbury  seems,  at  first  sight,  very  strange.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  final  ceremony  took  place  at  Winchester.  That  the 
Biographer's  account  is  rhetorical  and  somewhat  confused  is  no  more 
than  his  usual  fashion.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  a  contemporaiy 
made  a  mistake  on  a  point  of  this  kind.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
ceremony  was  performed  twice?  Coronations  were  sometimes 
repeated  in  those  days.  If  we  read  the  Biographer's  account 
narrowly,  it  is  plain  that  he  distinguishes  between  the  ceremony 
at  Canterbury,  which  he  evidently  looks  on  as  happening  imme- 
diately on  Eadward's  landing,  and  the  reception  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  which  takes  place  when  the  news  had  reached  foreign 
courts  (^  exhilaratus  quod  eum  in  patem&  sede  inthronizatum  de-. 
dicerat ").  But  their  reception  must  surely  be  placed  at  the  final 
and  solenm  consecration  at  Winchester.  A  twofold  coronation, 
as  well  as  a  twofold  Gkmbt,  will  perhaps  solve  all  difficulties. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  discussed.  According  to  William 
of  Malmesbury,  there  was  an  opposition,  seemingly  a  rather  strong 
one,  made  to  Eadward's  election.  He  does  not  say  on  whose  be- 
half the  objection  was  brought  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
could  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  any  one  except  Swend  Estrith- 
son.  The  English  writers  indeed  make  no  mention  of  Swend  in  the 
matter^  but  in  Adam  of  Bremen  we  find  what  may  pass  as  Swend's 
own  version.  Adam  knew  the  Danish  King  personally  (ii.  73),  and 
he  probably  put  on  record  what  Swend  told  him.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  just  at  the  moment  of  Harthacnut's  death,  Swend  was 
in  Denmark,  carrying  on  the  war  with  Magnus  (see  vol.  i.  p.  583). 
Adam  then  goes  on  thus  ; 

"  Suein,  victns  h  Magno,  quum  in  Angliam  remearet,  Hardechnut 
mortuum  repperit.  In  cujus  locum  Angli  priiis  elegerunt  fratrem 
ejus  Eduardum,  quem  de  priori  marito  Imma  genuit ;  vir  sanctus 
et  timens  Deum.  Isque  suspectum  habens  Suein,  quod  sceptrum 
sibi  Anglorum  reposceret,  cum  tyranno  pacem  fedt,  constituens  eum 
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proximum  se  mortuo  regm  Anglonim  lueredem,  rel  si  filios  soa- 
ceperit     Tali  pacto  mitigatUB  Snein  in  Damam  remeavit."  (ii.  74.) 

I  may  here  note  that  the  word  **  priito  "  in  this  passage  distinctlj 
refers  to  the  first  election  in  London.  And,  whether  we  believe 
Swend's  story  of  the  bargain  between  himself  and  Eadward  or  not, 
we  have  here  quite  enough  to  make  an  opposition  on  Swend's 
behalf  highly  probable.  "  Tyrannos  "  is  of  course  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  ''  pretender.*' 

Another  passage  of  Adam  (iiL  13)  must  here  be  mentioned ; 

"  Simul  eo  tempore  separabant  se  Angli  a  regno  Danomm^  filiis 
Oudwini  rebellionis  auctoribus,  quos  amitffi  Regis  Danorum  filios 
esse  diximus,  et  quorum  sororem  Eduardus  Bex  duxit  uxorem. 
Hi  namque,  factft  conspiratione,  fratres  Suein  R^is,  qui  in  Anglift 
Duces  erant,  alterum  Bern  statim  obtruncant,  alterum  Osbem  cum 
suis  omnibus  ejecerunt  ^  patrii." 

This  at  first  sight  appears*  to  be  an  account  of  the  separation 
between  Denmark  and  England  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  It  is 
not  however  really  so.  It  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  a  pas- 
sage two  chapters  back  (iai.  11),  in  which  Adam  gives  a  most 
strange  version  of  the  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Magnus 
in  1048.  In  the  true  account,  Sweud  then  asked  for  English  help, 
which  was  refused,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Harold  Hardrada  (see  above,  p.  93).  But  Adam  makes  Swend 
possess  both  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  then  prepare  to  invade 
England  (''  Suein  duo  regna  possedit,  classemque  parAsse  dicitur,  ut 
Angliam  suo  juri  subjiceret ").  Eadward  agrees  to  pay  tribute,  and 
renews  the  promise  of  the  succession  (^'Yerum  sanctissimus  Bex 
Edwardus,  quum  justitii  regnum  gubemaret,  tunc  quoque  pacem 
eligens,  victori  obtulit  tributum,  statuens  eum,  ut  supra  dictum 
est,  post  se  regni  hseredem '').  This  must  be  another  version  of  the 
intended  expedition  of  Magnus  (see  above,  p.  73).  On  the  strength 
of  this  tribute,  Adam  seems  to  look  upon  Swend  as  at  least  over- 
lord of  England  ("Quum  Bex  juvenis  Suein  tria  pro  libitu  suo 
regna  tenuerit*').  He  seems  to  look  on  Beom  and  Osbeom  as 
Swend's  representatives  in  England,  and  the  murder  of  Beom  by 
Swegen  is  made  into  the  groundwork  of  a  story  of  ^'  rebellio,"  '*  con- 
spiratio,''  and  what  not,  about  the  sons  of  Oodwine  in  general 

The  only  historical  value  of  this  very  confused  account  is  that  it 
belps  us  to  the  very  probable  fact  of  the  banishment  of  Osbeom^  of 
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whom  we  do  not  hear  in  the  English  writers  till  1069.  But  the 
story  is  very  curious,  as  it  is  the  evident  groundwork  of  the  won- 
derful tale  in  Saxo  (p.  202).  Saxo  looks  on  Swend  as  the  natural 
sovereign  of  Ei^Iand  after  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  Going  to 
Denmark  to  assert  his  rights  there,  he  left  his  interests  in  England 
in  the  hands  of  his  cousins  the  sons  of  Godwine.  From  Eadward 
himself  he  feared  nothing,  unlike  Harthacnut>  who  (see  vol.  i.  p.  583, 
n.  4)  had  dreaded  his  amhition,  and  who  therefore  made  him  his 
ooUeague  in  the  Kingdom,  lest  he  should  attempt  to  gain  the  whole 
("  Betinendie  insulse  spem  non  soliim  in  Godovini  filiis,  quibus 
sanguine  admoddm  conjunctus  fiierat,  reponens,  sed  etiam  ex  ipsS, 
oonsortis  sui " — ^Eadwardi  sa — ^^  gtoliditate  deddidque  pnesumens  "). 
But  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  betrays  Swend's  trust,  makes 
Eadward  King,  and  massacres  the  Danes,  according  to  the  story  in 

vol.  i.  p.  592. 

• 

I  do  not  profess  to  harmonize  every  detail  of  the  conflicting 
stories  about  Eadward,  Magnus,  and  Swend.  But  I  think  that 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  Eadward's  elec- 
tion was  opposed  by  a  Danish  party  in  Swend'9  interest,  and  that 
these  were  the  persons  who  were  marked  at  the  time  and  gradually 
punished  afterwards.     See  pp.  9,  63,  72,  90. 


NOTE  R  p.  21. 
The  Legendary  Histort  of  Eadward. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  that  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  popular  reverence  for  King  Eadward,  which  at  last  issued 
in  his  being  acknowledged  as  the  Patron  Saint  of  England.  I  have 
endeavoured  in  the  text  to  point  out  the  chief  causes  from  which 
this  feeling  arose ;  how  Eadward  was,  in  different  ways,  the  one 
person  whom  Normans  and  Englishmen  could  unite  in  honouring. 
I  will  now  attempt  to  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  feeling  itself,  and 
to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Eadward's  true  character 
and  history  have  been  clouded  over  by  legendary  and  miraculous 
tales. 

Every  Ei^lish  writer,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  speaks  of  Ead« 
ward  with  marked  respect,  with  a  degree  of  respect^  in  most  cases^ 
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which  their  own  narratives  of  his  actions  hardly  account  for.  Yet, 
alongside  of  this,  we  find  indications  of  a  counter  feeling,  as  if 
there  were  all  along  some  who  thought  of  him  pretty  much  as  the 
modem  historian  is  driven  to  think  of  him.  The  Scandinavian 
writers,  placed  beyond  the  influences  which  had  effect  upon  both 
English  and  Norman  writers,  seem  to  have  all  along  estimated  him 
nearly  at  his  true  value.  Saxo,  though  writing  long  alter  Eadward 
had  become  a  recognized  saint,  treats  him  with  great  irreverence, 
and  speaks  openly  of  his  ^*  stoliditas  et  desidia."  The  biographer  of 
Olaf  Tryggwesson,  according  to  whom  Eadward  was  a  special  ad- 
mirer of  his  own  hero,  gives  him  only  the  rather  fidnt  praise  of  being 
'^  princeps  optimus  in  multis "  {"  oc  var  agetur  Kongr  i  m6rgum 
lutum."  p.  260).  In  Snorro's  time  he  had  advanced  somewhat ; 
''  Hann  var  kalladr  J&tvardr  inn  Q6di,  hann  var  sva"  (Ant.  Celt 
Scand.  189.  Laing,  iii.  75).  But  his  sanctity  still  seems  only 
local ;  Snorro  says  emphatically  that  "  Englishmen  call  him  a  saint " 
C'oc  kalla  Enskir  menu  hann  Helgan.**  Ant.  Celt.  Scand.  191.  Laing, 
iii.  77).  Adam  of  Bremen,  who,  as  regards  English  matters,  may 
almost  pass  for  a  Scandinavian  writer,  is  Eadward's  warmest 
admirer  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  gives  him  perhaps  the  only 
unreserved  praise  which  he  gets  in  Northern  Europe.  With  Adam 
he  is  not  only  "  vir  bonus  et  timens  Deum  "  (ii.  74),  but  he  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  '^  sanctissimus  Rex  Edwardus*'  (iii.  11).  William 
of  Malmesbury,  in  his  accustomed  way  of  letting  us  see  both  sides 
of  a  question,  shows  us  that  in  his  day  there  were  still  people  in 
Elngland  by  whom  the  royal  saint  was  lightly  esteemed,  and  he 
himself  seems  now  and  then  to  halt  between  two  opinions.  He 
g^ves  him  (iii.  259)  no  higher  surname  than  "Edwardus  Simplex," 
and  over  and  over  again,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  he  speaks  of  his  ^  sim- 
plicitas"  as  his  chief  characteristic.  The  utmost  that  he  can  say 
for  him  is  that  his  simplicity  won  for  him  £ftvour  and  protection 
both  with  God  and  man.  He  was  (ii.  196)  ''vir  propter  morum 
simplicitatem  parum  imperio  idoneus,  sed  Deo  devotus,  ideoque  ab 
eo  directus.'*  "Fovebat  profectd  ejus  simplicitatem  Deus.*'  (lb.) 
"Quamvis  vel  deses  vel  simplex  putaretur,  habebat  Comites  qui 
eum  ex  humili  in  altum  conantem  erigerent."  William  believes  in 
his  holiness,  and  even  in  his  miraculous  powers,  but  he  has  not 
wholly  given  up  the  right  of  criticism  upon  his  character  and 
actions. 
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^^,  .  Gbroniclers,  and  their  harmonizer  Florence,  record 

j^WB^  ^OxLS    -with  perfect  impartiality.     Nowhere  in  their 

HBTf^^^^  Aey  display  towards  him  any  of  that  affection  which 

^ey  ^^   ^  ^^   to-^wBT^s  Harold  and  other  actors  in  the  story.    Nor 

io  tb^f  ^^^  ^-f^^ak  of  him  with  hated  hreath,  as  of  an  acknowledged 

^l    B^tttki^   Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  and  Florence 

1^  a//  i^^     ^iJ3A    out  of  the  world  with  a  panegyric.     The  un- 

\M^&^  C^^^^V- j^riici^    cfct  Peterborough  alone  makes  no  sign.     But 

innrea^'^/'^'^^^Sy^^  ^  of  the  most  general  kind.     He  is  (A.  1066) 

i  (kt^  d^^^3ix0,  p^fibcificus  Rex  Eadwardus."    And  the  elaborate 

.  jjg  t^^^o    Ol^ronicles  attributes  to  the  "baleless  King"  only 

•i/J/«t  ai^<3^   TX^o^^  monastic  virtues.     One  can  hardly  keep  fipom 

tl^"^  .,, ^^^^    rcumoh  the  genuine  tribute  of  admiration  with  which 

ggpil^^  r^^  xap*  He  speaks  at  last  from  the  heart  when  he 
^e  poet  ^^^^^^rJ.*ei  liighest  praise  to  have  ''made  fast  his  realm" 
^(.itE^r^   ^oble  Earl." 

^((gaioli  ^^^   l.eirs  fitnd  Florence  imply  nothing  as  to  any  extraordi- 
fPLftCteoO^       ■ooeg**'^^  ty  Eadward.     Of  these  powers  we  get  the 
^esw  '^     \x^     -fclie  contemporary  Biographer.     Already,  within 


\'^^^       ^  Y^iB  death,  Eadward  Vas  held,  at  least  by  those  who 
aflX^^^^V^'V^'**'"  ^^^  ^^*  widow,  to  have  wrought  miracles,  to 
«<P^      ^^     .^*»,  "to  have  been  the  subject  of  the  visions  of  others. 


«W^     tv'^^^A  'waB  taken  over  as  a  boy  to  Normandy,  Brihtwold, 

^^^    -c^ft&^^     0\>iiry»  ^*^  *  vision  in  which  he  saw  Saint  Peter  con- 

^^"^     bi'^^^ard  as  King  (Vita  Eadw.  394).     The  Biographer 

^^^ijjjoft  ^r  \)  records  the  unintelligible  talk  of  Eadward  on  his 

iflo  CV^*  X  Vu  '^Wch  he  already  discerns  a  prophecy,  and  he  severely 

Aed'^^'^^'^TcbbiBhop  Stigand,  whose  practical  mind  set  small  store 

^t>til^^^    lyY)le  of  the  sick  man.    Eadward  also  appears  in  his  pages 

't^y  tb®  -^  of  the  long  line  of  English  Kings  who  undertook  to 

90  ^^ .  ^  evil  by  the  royal  touch.     By  washing  and  touching  he 

tf0^  J  (a2S)  a  scrofulous  woman,  and,  what  one  would  hardly  have 

^\\Mad,  whereas  she  had  hitherto  been  barren,  the  touch  of  Ead- 

*^vT  changed  her  into  a  joyful  mother  of  children.    But  here 

^^]fija  of  Malmesbury  again  helps  us.     He  is  a  fiill  believer  in 

^ttdward's  miraculous  power,  but  he  again  (ii.  a  a  a)  lets  us  see 

j^t  there  were  two  opinions  on  the  subject.     Some  people  affirmed 

4iiat  Eadward  cured  the  evil,  not  by  virtue  of  his  holiness,  but 

Hy  virtue  of  his  royal  descent  ("  Nostro  tempore  quidam  fiUsam 
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insnmont  operam,  qui  asaeyerant  istius  morbi  coratioiiem  non  ex 
sanctitate,  sed  ex  regalia  proBapi»  hsereditate  fluxisse  ").  So  others 
at  a  later  time,  as  Peter  of  Blois  (ep.  150,  voL  ii.  p.  8  a  Giles),  held 
that  the  Kings  of  England  possessed  the  gift  by  virtue  of  their 
royal  unction.  WiUian^  argues  against  such  views,  but  by  so  doing 
he  proves  that  Eadward's  claims  to  holiness  and  miraculous  power 
were  still  a  moot  point  in  his  time. 

Besides  this  official  kind  of  miracle,  Eadward,  according  to  his 
Biographer,  wrought  other  wondo^l  works.  A  blind  man  was 
cured  by  the  water  in  which  the  King  had  washed  (429),  and 
several  cures  were  wrought  at  his  tomb  (435).  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  suspect  that  these  stories  are  interpolations,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  the  supposition.  An  interpolator  would  surely  have 
taken  care  to  insert  the  more  famous  stories  of  the  ring  and  of  the 
Seven  Sle^>ers,  of  which  the  Biographer  tells  us  nothing.  We  must 
remember  how  men  then,  and  for  ages  afterwards,  instead  of  being 
surprised  at  miracles,  looked  for  them.  We  must  not  forget  that 
Queen  Anne  touched  for  the  evil  as  well  as  King  Eadward ;  we 
must  remember  that  alleged  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  blood, 
not  only  of  Thomas  of  London  and  Simon  of  Montfort,  but  also 
of  Charles  the  First. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  clearly  with  the  Biographer  before  him, 
enlarges  greatly  on  Eadward's  miraculous  and  prophetic  powers 
(iL  230-237),  Adding  to  the  stories  in  the  Life  the  vision  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  (see  above,  p.  511).  But  the  main  disseminator  of 
legendary  lore  about  Eadward  was  Osbem  or  Osbert  of  Clare,  Prior 
of  Westminster,  who  had  a  hand  in  procuring  his  formal  canonisa- 
tion, and  who  wrote  a  book  on  his  life  and  miracles  (Introduction 
to  M.  H.  B.  16.  Luard,  Preface  xxv.  Hard/s  Catalogue  of  British 
History,  L  637,  642).  His  work  has  never  been  printed,  but  it  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  well  known  Life  by  iEthelred  of  Rievaux, 
printed  in  the  Decem  Scriptores.  On  this  again  is  founded  the 
French  Life  printed  by  Mr.  Luard,  which  however  adds  many  par- 
ticulars which  are  not  to  be  found  in  iEthelred.  Both  of  these- 
are  truly  wonderful  productions.  Of  the  French  writer  I  have' 
already  g^ven  a  specimen  in  vol.  i.  p.  592.  Perhaps  his  grandest 
achievement  is  to  make  (3k>dwine  kill  Eadmund  Lronside  (p.  47. 
V.  776)'  ^^  ^«  ^^^  the  Abbot  of  Rievaux  agree  in  describing 
King  .^helred  as  a  mighty  warrior,  fighting  manfully  against  the 
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T>ane8.  He  is  ^*  Rex  BtrenuiflsimuB,**  "  gloriosus  Rex "  (X  Scriptt. 
3?2.  Cfl  the  Abbot's  Qenealogia  Regum,  36a,  363),  and  in  the 
French  Life  (v.  131)  we  read — 

'*  Li  roiB  Aedgard  avoit  iin  fix 
K'ert  de  force  e  tens  gamis, 
.^delred  k*out  non,  bon  justiBen, 
K'en  pees  peisible  en  guerre  ert  fers." 

In  short,  for  historical  purposes,  the  French  Life  is  absolutely 
worthless,  and  ^thelred  himself,  though  often  preserving  little 
authentic  touches,  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  But  he, 
or  rather  Osbert  whom  he  follows,  evidently  drew  largely  fix>m  the 
Biographer.  In  some  cases  rhetorical  expressions  in  the  authentic 
Life  seem,  in  the  hands  of  the  professed  hagiographers,  to  have 
grown  into  legendary  facts.  Thus  the  Biographer  tells  us  (393, 
394)  that,  when  Emma  was  with  child  of  Eadward,  popular  ex* 
pectation  looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  a  future  King,  and  that, 
when  the  child  was  bom,  he  was  at  once  seen  to  be  worthy  to 
reign  ("Antiqui  Regis  iEthelredi  regi&  conjuge  utero  gravidA, 
in  ejus  partfis  sobole  si  masculua  prodiret,  omnis  conjurat  patria, 

in  eo  se  dominum  exspectare  et  Regem Natus  ergo  puer 

dignus  pnemonstratur  patriae  sacramento,  qui  quandoque  patemi 
BuUimaretur  solio  ").  This,  in  another  and  more  rhetorical  passage 
(428),  swells  into  "  Felicissimse  mentionis  R^  uEdwardus  ante 
natalis  sui  diem  Deo  est  electus,  unde  ad  regnum  non  tarn  ab 
hominibus  quam,  ut  supra  diximus,  divinitilLs  est  consecratus.''  All 
this  is  quite  possible  in  a  sense.  That  is  to  say,  men  may  have 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  a  son  of  Emma  supplanting  the 
children  of  the  first  iElfgifii,  just  as  iEthefared  himself  had  sup- 
planted his  brother  Eadward.  In  JEthelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt 
372)  the  rhetoric  of  the  Biographer  grows  into  a  regular  election  of 
the  unborn  babe.  He  is,  after  much  deliberation,  chosen  by  all  the 
people  ("magnus  episcoporum  procerumque  conventus,  magnus 
plebisque  vulgique  concursus'^  in  preference  alike  to  his  half-^ 
brother  Eadmund  Ironside  and  to  his  own  brother  iBlfred,  who 
is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  elder  of  the  two.  A  Norman 
Chronicler  goes  a  step  further.  The  historian  of  Saint  Wandrille 
(Chron.  Fontanellense,  ap.  D*Achery,  ii.  286)  describes  Eadward 
as  being  not  only  elected  but  crowned  in  his  childhood  ("  £iguvardu% 

VOL.  II.  Mm 
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qui  prior  natu  erat,  tener  admodum  et  in  puerilibuB  adhuc  annii 
oonstitiitus  Rex,  jubente  patre  et  favente  populo  teme  unctos  eat 
et  consecratufl'*).  Here  the  commaiid  of  .£tbelred  comeB  first; 
the  will  of  the  people  is  something  quite  secondary.  Ih  the  time 
of  the  French  biographer,  popular  election  of  Kings  was  a  thing 
which  had  altogether  gone  out  of  date,  and  which  was  not  likely 
to  be  acceptable  at  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  story  is 
left  out  accordingly. 

No  feature  in  the  legendary  history  of  Eadward  fills  a  more 
prominent  position  in  hagiography,  none  has  won  him  more  admira- 
tion from  hagiographers,  than  the  terms  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  with  his  wife.  It  is  certain  that,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
especially  needful  to  provide  direct  heirs  to  the  Crown,  the  mar- 
riage of  Eadward  and  Eadgyth  was  childless.  Eadward's  monastic 
admirers  attribute  this  fact  to  the  resolution  of  Eadward,  shared, 
according  to  some  writers,  by  Eadgyth  also,  to  devote  himself  to  a 
life  of  perpetual  virginity.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence, we  shall  find  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  each 
later  writer  knows  more  than  the  writers  before  him.  The  earliest 
statements  which  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject^  though  con- 
sistent with  the  monastic  theory,  do  not  necessarily  imply  it,  and 
there  are  indications  which  look  the  other  way.  The  tale  grows  as 
it  is  handed  down  ^om  one  panegyrist  to  another,  in  a  way  which 
naturally  awakens  suspicion.  And  when  we  consider  the  portrait 
of  Eadward  which  is  given  us,  his  personal  appearance,  his  per- 
sonal temperament,  and  most  of  his  tastes,  we  shall  perhaps 
be  led  to  guess  that  the  unfrnitfulness  of  Eadward's  marriage 
was  owing  neither  to  any  religious  impediment  nor  yet  to 
barrenness  on  the  part  of  a  daughter  of  Godwine.  The  story  » 
probably  due  to  a  very  natural  process.  The  fact  of  Ead- 
gyth's  childlessness  was  explained  by  her  husband's  admirers 
in  the  way  which,  to  their  monastic  imaginations,  seemed 
most  honourable  to  him,  and  details  of  course  grew  in  ihe  nsott 
fashion. 

Let  us  now  look  through  the  evidence. 

Florence  and  the  prose  text  of  the  Chronicles  are  silent  on  the 
subject  The  poem  in  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles 
says  that  Eadward  was 
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"  Kyningo  oyBtam  g6d. 
Clone  and  milde, 
Eadward  se  seOela." 

But  surely  this  is  no  more  than  might  be  said  of  any  man  who 
was  chaste  before  marriage  and  faithful  to  his  wife  afterwards.  The 
Biographer  has  several  passages  which  may  be  thought  to  bear  on 
the  subject  He  says  (428)  that  Eadward  "  consecrationis  dig- 
nitatem sanctam  oonservans  eastvmcniAy  omnem  vitam  agebat  Deo 
dicatam  in  yer&  innocenti^"  This  again  need  not  mean  anything 
more  than  the  words  of  the  poem.  In  the  account  of  Bishop 
Brihtwold's  vision  (394),  Saint  Peter  is  seen  to  crown  Eadward 
and ''  coeUbem  ei  vitam  designare.*'  One  might  say  that,  this  is  vision 
and  not  history,  but  the  vision  would  of  course  be  devised  so  as  to 
fit  in  with  what  was  held  to  be  the  history.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  word  coelebs,  as  used  by  the  Biographer,  does  not  imply 
either  virginity  or  single  life.  He  uses  it  (409.  See  above, 
p.  383)  to  express  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  Tostig,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly the  father  of  children.  Elsewhere  (p.  429)  Eadward  is 
called  ''  columbinae  puritatis  Rex,"  a  phrase  which  may  mean  any- 
thing, but  in  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  there  is  no  special 
mention  of  chastity.  Lastly,  Eadward  (433)  on  his  death-bed  is 
made  to  say  of  Eadgyth,  ^'  Obsequuta  est  mihi  devote,  et  lateri  meo 
semper  propiils  adstitit  in  loco  carissimaa  filise."  But  this  is  surely 
no  more  than  might  be  said  by  any  maundering  old  man  of  a  wife 
much  younger  than  himself.  In  none  of  these  passages  is  there 
any  direct  assertion  of  any  vow  or  of  any  practice  of  virginity 
on  the  part  of  Eadward.  His  chastity  is  undoubtedly  praised. 
But  the  language  in  which  it  is  praised  does  not  necessarily  imply 
anything  more  than  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  any 
faithful  husband.  If  the  Biographer  had  any  idea  of  the  reli- 
gious virginity  of  his  hero  and  heroine,  he  would  surely  have 
expressed  himself  more  distinctly.  He  would  hardly  have  called 
Eadgyth  "tori  ejus  consocia"  (418),  without  some  sort  of  qualifica- 
tion. If  any  one  should  say  that  the  Biographer's  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Eadgyth  herself,  and  that  he  would  not  enlarge  to  her  on 
such  a  subject,  he  is  looking  at  the  matter  with  the  feelings  of 
our  own  age.  The  age  of  Eadward  felt  quite  differently  on  such 
points.  The  panegyrists  of  Queens  like  Pulcheria  and  iBthelthryth 
took  care  that  the  light  of  those  saintly  ladies  should  in  no  case  be 
hidden  under  a  bushel.     On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
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the  expressions  of  the  Biographer^  looked  at  criticallj,  rather  tell 
against  the  monastic  theory.  Bat  such  ambigaons  expressions  may 
well  contain  the  germ  of  the  legend. 

One  or  two  other  points  may  be  mentioned.  Eadward  is  said 
(see  above,  p.  524)  to  hare  made  an  agreement  with  Swend  Estrith- 
son,  by  which  the  Danish  prince  was  to  succeed  to  the  English 
Crown,  **  vel  si  filios  susceperit."  Such  an  agreement,  or  even  any 
general  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  an  agreement,  is  inconsistent 
with  such  a  tow  on  Eadward's  part  as  the  monastic  writers 
pretend.  William  of  Malmesbury  again  (iL  228),  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  when  he  is  discussing  the  poli<7^  of  the  King  and  not  the 
merits  of  the  saint,  says  that  Eadward  sent  for  the  iEtheling  from 
Hungary,  **  quod  ipse  non  susceperat  liberos."  And  Eadward  him- 
self, if  it  be  Eadward  who  speaks  in  the  Westminster  charters,  gives 
as  his  reason  for  not  going  in  person  to  Rome,  that  the  royal  race 
would  be  jeoparded  in  his  person,  "  maxim^  quod  nullum  habebam 
filium  *'  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  174).  Such  language  would  hardly  be  used 
if  the  possibility  of  children  had  been  cut  off  by  any  religious  vow, 
formally  made  and  generally  known.  Again,  if  Eadward  had 
been  known  to  be  under  such  a  vow,  it  is  much  less  clear  why  God- 
wine  should  be  anxious  for  the  marriage  of  Eadward  and  Eadgyth. 
The  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  would  be  much  less  intelligible,  if  there 
was  no  chance  of  its  being  rewarded  by  the  succession  of  a  grandson 
of  Godwine  to  the  Crown. 

We  will  now  look  to  the  accounts  which  tell  the  other  way.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  earlier  statements  are  very  much  less  full 
and  positive  than  the  later.  As  long  as  Eadward,  however  deeply 
reverenced,  was  still  not  a  canonized  saint,  the  subject  was  one 
which  might  be  discussed,  and  different  opinions  might  be  put  forth 
about  it.  After  the  canonization,  the  slightest  doubt  would  of 
course  have  passed  for  blasphemy. 

Thus  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii  9)  asserts  the  fact,  but  somewhat 
doubtfully;  '^Ut  inter  eos  [Eadward  and  Godwine]  firmus  amor  jugiter 
maneret,  Editham  filiam  ejus  uxorem  nomine  tonus  duzit.  Nam 
reveii,  ut  dicunt^  ambo  perpetuam  vii^nitatem  conservaverunt" 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  elsewhere  foigets 
the  story  altogether,  also  asserts  the  fact,  but  he  is  in  doubt  as  to 
the  motive,  and  he  seems  certainly  to  know  of  no  vow  on  the  part 
of  Eadgyth.    He  most  likely  had  the  words  of  the  Biographer,  "  tori 
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ejus  consocia,"  before  him  when  he  wrote  (ii.  197)  ;  '^Nuptam  sibi 

Rex  h&c  arte  tractabat,  ut  nee  toro  amoveret  nee  virili  more  cog- 

nosoeret ;  quod  an  famili»  illius  odio,  quod  prudenter  dksimulabat 

pro  tempore,  an  amore  castitatis  feoerit,  compertum  non  habeo. 

lUud  celeberrim^  fertur,  numquam  ilium  cujusquam  mulieris  contu- 

bemio  pudicitiam  Isesisse/'     His  account  of  Eadgyth  is  singular. 

She  was  suspected  of  unchastity,  both  during  Eadward's  lifetime 

and  after  his  death  ;  but  on  her  death-bed  she  cleared  herself  by  a 

solemn  and  voluntary  oath,  seemingly  without  calling  in  the  help 

of  compurgators.     Wace  again,  in  the  Boman  de  Rou  (9883),  gives 

the  report,  but  does  not  seem  very  certain  or  emphatic  about  it ; 

"  Feme  prLit  la  fiUe  Ghnne, 
Edif  out  nom,  bele  meschine, 
Maiz  entrelB  n*orent  nul  enfant ; 
£  90  aloaent  la  gent  disant, 
Ke  chamelment  od  11  ne  jat, 
Ne  chamelment  ne  la  oonut : 
Mais  unkes  horn  ne  Tapar^ut, 
Ne  mal  talent  entrek  ne  fht." 

Wace,  as  Prevost  remarks  in  his  note,  seems  hardly  to  have  known 
of  Eadgyth's  disgrace,  if  not  divorce,  in  1051.  The  Hyde  writer 
again,  who,  whoever  he  was  and  whenever  he  wrote,  often  preserved 
independent  traditions,  and  who  clearly  exercised  a  sort  of  judge- 
ment of  his  own,  knows  the  tale  only  as  a  report  (288)  ;  '^  Fertur 
tamen  Regem  Edwardum  numquam  cum  eddem  camis  habuisse 
consortium,  sed  mimdissinue  vitse  semper  dilexisse  coelibatum." 

Here  we  get  the  story  in  its  second  stage.  Eadward^s  reputation 
for  sanctity  is  advancing :  the  fact  of  Eadgyth's  childlessness,  and 
the  ambiguous  expressions  of  the  contemporary  writers,  are  now 
commonly  interpreted  in  a  particular  way.  Still  this  interpretation 
has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  fedth.  For  the  fully  developed 
legend,  setting  forth  the  saint  in  all  his  glory,  we  must  go  to  ^thelred 
of  Rievaux  and  his  followers.  They  of  course  know  everything,  down 
to  the  minutest  details  of  everybody's  thoughts  and  prayers.  The 
story  will  be  found  in  i£thebred  (X  Scriptt.  377,  378),  and  it  is 
versified  at  great  length  in  the  French  Life  (p.  55  et  seqq.).  As 
soon  as  Eadward  is  established  on  the  throne,  his  Witan,  anxious 
about  the  succession,  urge  him  to  marry.  The  vow  seems  to  be 
assumed.  On  the  mention  of  marriage,  Eadward  is  in  a  great 
strait ;  he  is  afraid  to  refuse ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  anxious  not 
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to  violate  his  chastity.  His  pntjers  and  meditations  are  given  at 
great  length,  including  much  talk  about  the  not  exactly  apposite 
examples  of  Joseph  and  Susanna.  At  last  the  difficulty  is  escaped 
by  his  marrying  the  daughter  of  Qodwine,  of  whose  piety  as  well  as 
beauty  a  wonderful  description  is  given.  There  is  of  course  not  a 
word  about  the  suspicions  spoken  of  by  William  of  Mabnesbory, 
any  more  than  there  is  about  the  murder  of  Gk>spatric.  Eadgyth 
happily  chances  to  be  of  the  same  peculiar  turn  as  Eadward  him- 
self; so  they  exactly  suit  one  another.  They  marry;  but  they 
agree  to  live,  and  do  live,  in  great  mutual  affection,  but  only  as 
brother  and  sister.  A  new  scriptural  allusion  happily  presents 
itself,  and  Eadgyth  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  ''  nova  Abisac" 
The  unlucky  expression  of  the  Biographer  about  **  locus  carisftinMR 
filise"  is  of  course  seused  up  and  amplified.  Eadward,  on  his 
death-bed,  addresses  Eadgyth  as  ''filia  mea"  (X  Scriptt.  402). 
The  Biographer  (433)  had  made  Eadward  commend  Eadgyth  to 
the  care  of  her  brother  Harold,  ''ut  pro  domin&  [hlsefdige]  et 
sorore,  ut  est,  fideli  serves  et  honores  obsequio."  iEthelred  either 
misunderstood  the  passage,  or  else  flew  off  at  the  word  ''  soror." 
He  tells  us  (402),  ''Beginam  demde  fratri  proceribusque  com- 
mendans,  ejus  plurimum  laudabat  obsequium,  et  pudicitiam  pr»- 
dicabat,  qu«B  se  quidem  uxorem  gerebat  in  publico,  sed  sororem 
vel  filiam  in  occulto.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  William  of  Jnmi^^es,  Wace,  and  the 
Hyde  writer,  mention  the  story  only  as  a  report;  William  of 
Malmesbury  seems  to  accept  the  fact  as  undoubted,  and  is  uncertain 
only  as  to  the  motive.  According  to  iEthelred  (378),  the  public 
mind  in  Eadward's  own  time  was  in  the  same  state  as  the  mind  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  a  generation  or  two  later.  No  one  doubted 
the  fact ;  **  Ne  aliquis  huic  Regis  virtuti  fidem  deroget,  sciat  hoc 
tempore  illius  per  totam  Angliam  sic  divulgatum  et  creditum,  ut 
de  &cto  certi  plerique  de  intentione  certarent."  People  who— like 
William  of  Malmesbury — ^failed  to  rise  to  the  full  appreciation  of 
Eadward's  saintship,  thought  it  might  be  because  Eadward  was 
unwilling  to  raise  up  grandsons  to  the  traitor  Gknlwine.  Such 
rationalizing  doubts  are  indignantly  dismissed ;  ''  Quidam  nihW 
nisi  camem  et  sangninem  sapientes,  nmpUcitoH  regi»  [a  dear  hit 
at  William]  hoc  imponebat,  quod  compulsua  generi  se  miscuerit 
proditorum,  et  ne  proditores  procrearet,  operi  supersederet  conjugaU. 
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Sed  si  coDsideretiir  amor  quo  se  oomplectebantar,  facile  oontem- 

■ 

nitur  talis  opinio.  Hoc  iddrco  inserendum  putavi,  ut  sciatur 
Beminem  tunc  do  Begis  oontinentiA  dabitdsae,  qniim  de  caus8& 
ialiter  disputaTerint.*'  So  it  is  that  men  get  better  informed,  the 
farther  remoTed  they  are  firom  personal  knowledge  of  the  events. 

Haying  reached  the  perfect  stoty  in  i£thelred,  it  is  needless  to 
cany  on  the  examination  any  farther.  I  will  only  add  that  some 
specially  eloquent  talk  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Bamsey 
History,  cap.  cxz.  (p.  461),  and  that  in  iEthelred  (377)  we  first  find 
the  line  which  has  becomfl  more  famous  through  the  false  Ingulf, 
**  Sicnt  spina  rosam  genuit  Qodwinus  Edivam." 


NOTE  C.  p.  29. 
Eadwasd's  Fondness  fob  Foreiqk  Churchhek. 

I  MAT  here  quote  a  curious  story  about  the  relations  between 
Eadwai^  and  Eadg3rth  and  a  foreign  Abbot,  which  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  in  the  original  Latin.  The  hero  of  the  tale  was 
Abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Saint  Riquier  in  Hcardy.  The 
church  is  a  splendid  one,  but  of  late  date ;  not  far  off  is  the  muni- 
cipal beffrai,  to  which  the  inhabitants  still  point  with  pride  as  the 
memorial  of  struggles  waged  with,  and  victories  gained  over,  their 
ecclesiastical  lords. 

"  Begi  Anglorum  Hetguardo  Qervinus  semper  cams  et  venera- 
bills  fuit,  et  ab  illo,  si  ejus  fines  intrSsset,  mir&  honorificentid  attol- 
lebator.  Quique  Rex,  si  eum  in  aliqud  vel  pro  aliqud  loci  nostri 
necessitate  angustiari  comperisset,  munificus  vald^  in  succurrendo, 
remote  omni  excusatione,  exsistebat  Regina  etiam  oonjux  ejusdem, 
nomine  Edith,  satis  superque  Qervinum  pro  suae  merito  sanctitatis 
diligebat  et  venerabatur,  et  juxta  mariti  exemplum  admodiim  libe- 
ralis,  si  aliqua  petiisset,  libens  conferebat.  Qufidam  rero  vice 
aoddit  ut  Abbati  nuperrimb  terram  illam  ingresso  osculum  saluta- 
tionis  et  pacis  Regina  porrigeret,  quod  ille  gratid  oonservandae  sin- 
ceritatis  abhorrens  excipere  noluit  At  ilia  ferox,  videns  se  Reginam 
spretam  k  monacho,  nimis  molests  tulit,  et  quaedam  quas,  ut  pro  se 
orftsset^  illi  donare  statuerat,  irata  retraxit.  Ver^,  marito  id 
ipsum  increpante,  quod  Abbatem  tam  religiosum  pro  non  infr^cto 
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rigore  odio  infleqai  yoluisset,  et  aliiB  honestis  viris  Bnggerentibns  mm 
6886  odiendam  hominem  qui  sic  Deo  86  mandpiaset,  ut  ne  Beginas 
qoidem  osculo  se  pateretur  contra  ordinem  mulceri,  placata  eat 
R^rina,  et  hujusmodi  factum  non  solum  in  illo  non  vituperayit,  sed 
magnsB  laudis  attoUens  preconio,  in  sui  regni  Episcopia  vol  Abba- 
tibus  talem  manere  consuetudinem  deinoeps  conquesta  est.  Mnltis 
ergo  honoribus  et  donis  eum  fiilciens  remittebat  onustum,  hoc 
solum  ab  eo  reposcens  ut  tempore  orationis  inter  benefactorea  com- 
putari  mereretur.  Uxor  etiam  ipsins  Regis  donavit  ei  amictum 
vald^  pretiosum,  auro  et  lapide  pretioso  mirific^  decoratum,  quern 
Abbas  detulit  in  nostrsB  ecclesiie  thesaurum."  Chron.  Centulenaey 
iy.  22.  ap.  D'Acherj,  ii.  345. 

This  story  is  referred  to,  but  inaccurately,  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  Lop- 
penberg,  ii.  244.    There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  origkial,  p.  504. 

Saint  Riquier  however  does  not  appear  to  haafe  held  lands  in 
England  in  Eadward's  time,  but  this  was  not  the  last  begging 
expedition  of  Gervinus  to  our  shores.  On  the  gifts  of  Eadward 
and  Eadgyth  to  Saint  Denis,  Fecamp,  and  other  monasteries,  see 
Ellis,  i.  304,  307,  324.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  229.  cf.  251. 

Another  reference  to  Eadward's  lavishness  in  this  way  is  found 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Wandrille  in  the  same  volume  of 
D*Achery  (iL  a  86) ;  ''  Uxorem  quoque  filiam  Hotuvini  [sic]  magni 
illius  terne  principis,  qui  fratrem  suum  Alureth  jampridem  cum 
multis  crudeliter  atque  dolo  peremerat,  acoepit,  eosque  quoe  secum 
de  Nortmannis  duxerat  utriusque  ordinis  amplis  honoribus  extulity 
auro  et  argento  ditavit.** 

NOTE  D.  p.  31. 
Ekolish  akd  Norman  Estiicates  of  Qodwins  and  Habold. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  in 
which,  as  his  manner  often  is,  he  sets  before  his  readers  two  dif- 
ferent accounts  or  opinions  of  the  same  thing.  He  there  contrasts 
the  Norman  and  English  accounts  of  Oodwine  and  his  sons,  in 
words  which  seem,  like  several  other  passages,  to  show  that  he  had 
the  contemporary  Biographer  before  him.    His  words  (ii.  197)  are ; 

^  Hunc  [Archbishop  Robert]  cum  reliquis  Angli  modemi  vitn- 
perant  delatorem  Oodwini  et  fillorum  ejus,  hunc  discordiae  semina- 
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toremf  hunc  archiepiscopii  emptorem ;  Qodwinum  et  natos  mag- 
nanimofl  viros,  et  industrios  auctores  et  tutores  regni  Edwardi ;  non 
mirum  si  suocensuerint  quod  novos  homines  et  advenas  sibi  prseferri 
▼iderent;  numquam  tamen  contra  Regem,  quern  semel  fastiga- 
Yerint^  asperum  etiam  rerbum  loquutos.  Control,  Normanni  sic  se 
defensitant,  ut  dicant  et  eum  et  filioB  magn^  arrogantii  et  infideli- 
tate  in  Begem  et  in  familiares  ejus  egiase,  equaa  sibi  partes  in  imperio 
▼indicantes ;  ssepe  de  ejus  simplicitate  solitos  nugari^  saepe  insignes 
facetias  in  ilium  jaculari :  id  Normannos  perpeti  nequiyisse,  quin 
iUorum  potentiam  quantiUn  possent  eneryarent.** 

In  this  passage  William  yery  fairlj  carries  out  his  promise  of 
letting  each  side  tell  its  own  stoiy.  Which  of  the  two  pictures  is 
borne  out  by  particular  facts,  we  shall  see  at  the  proper  stages  of 
the  history ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  collect  here  a  few  of  the  more 
general  pictures  of  Qodwine  and  Harold  drawn  according  to  the 
two  models.  In  the  case  of  Harold,  I  confine  myself  to  those  .pas- 
sages, whether  panegyrics  or  inyectires,  which  concern  his  general 
character  and  his  administration  as  Earl.  Those  which  concern 
either  his  relations  to  William  or  his  character  as  Eing  I  reserve 
for  notice  at  a  later  stage. 

Of  Godwine  personally  none  of  the  Chronicles  give  any  formal 
character,  but  the  Worcester  Chronicler  (105a)  gives  a  picture  of 
the  power  of  himself  and  house,  setting  forth  their  influence  as 
strongly  as  any  of  the  Norman  writers,  but  with  an  exactly  opposite 
colouring.  ''  For%am  Jie  he  [Godwine]  wies  ser  to  ]>am  swy^  up 
ahafeuy  swyoe  he  weolde  )wes  Cynges  and  ealles  Englahindes,  and  his 
sunan  wssron  Eorlas  cmd  ^cb8  Cyngu  dyrUngaSy  and  his  dohtor  )«em 
Cynge  bewedden  and  beiewnod."  Of  Harold  both  the  Abingdon  and 
the  Worcester  Chroniclers  give  a  panegyric  in  the  poem  on  Eadward 
which  they  insert  in  the  year  1065.  He  is  there,  as  if  in  direct 
answer  to  the  Norman  account,  warmly  praised  for  his  strict 
loyalty  to  the  King. 

"  And  86  froda  swa  )»eah  Hyrde  holdlice 

Bel 8B8te  )>nt  rioe  Hierran  fdnum, 

HeahJ^angenum  menn  Wordom  and  dediim, 

Harolde  sylfiim  Wihte  ne  agelde 

M^nm  Eorle  ;  }pva  Jw  )>eaif  w«n 

Se  in  ealle  tid  pan  )>eodkyninge8." 

Florence  gives  no  character  of  Godwine ;  of  Harold — "  strenuus 
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Dux  HaroldoB"— 4ie  always  speaks  with  erident  aifectioii,  Vit  Ids 
formal  paaegyric,  and  a  magmfioent  one  it  is,  he  keeps  fa«ck  tiB 
Harold's  electioa  to  the  Crown. 

The  Biognq[>her's  description  of  Godwins  I  haye  had  oceaskn  to 
refer  to  at  rol.  i.  450.  Of  Harold  he  gives  a  most  elaborsto  por- 
trait, of  which  I  haye  made  great  nse  in  the  text  I  spare  the 
reader  this  writer^s  poetical  panegyrics,  except  when  thej  illoBtnle 
some  iq>ecial  point :  hat  I  will  qnote  one  or  two  passages  which 
compare  the  &ther  and  the  son  in  a  general  sort  of  way.  €k>dwine, 
he  tells  us,  on  his  appointment  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  (see 
vol  i.  p.  469), 

^'Adeptas  tanti  honoris  primatam  non  se  extolit,  sed  ommhiB 
bonis  se  pro  posse  patrem  prnhnit :  qnia  quam  k  puero  addidieeni 
mentis  mansaetndinem  non  exnit ;  veriim  hanc,  nt  natuzaliter  sibi 
indita,  erga  sabditos  et  inter  pares  »temft  assidnitate  ezooloit 
Undecomque  emergerent  injuria,  in  hoc  jus  et  lex  impitmipts 
recnperabator.  Unde  non  pro  domino  habebatar,  sed  k  eonetb 
patrisB  filib  pro  patre  oolebatar.  Nati  sont  ergo  filii  et  filin  tanto 
patri  nen  degeneres,  sed  patemi  et  matemi  probitate  insagnee^  in 
quibuB  nutriendis  studiosiitB  his  artibus  agitor,  qnibns  fatnro  regno 
monimen  pariter  et  jnvamen  in  his  paratur."  (393,  393-) 

So,  in  p.  408,  on  describing  the  death  of  GMwine  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Harold  to  his  Earldom,  he  says ; 

"  HarolduB  .  .  .  amicus  gentis  suae  et  patrise  yices  celebrat  patris 
intentiiiB,  et  ejusdem  gressibus  incedit,  patientift  scilicet  et  miseri- 
cordid,  et  affabilitate  cum  bend  yolentibus.  Pond  inqoietatis^ 
furibuSy  dye  pnedonibns,  leonino  terrore  et  yultu  minabator  gladiator 
Justus." 

The  Waltham  writers  are  of  course  Harold's  sworn  panegyrists ; 
their  testimony  must  therefore  be  taken  with  caution,  though  cer- 
tainly not  with  more  caution  than  the  testimony  of  Harold's  calum- 
niators, the  sworn  panegyrists  of  William.  I  forbear  to  enlarge  on 
the  "Vita  Haroldi,"  where  the  hero  of  the  piece  figures  as  "yir 
yenerabLLis,"  "yir  Dei,"  and  so  forth.  These  epithets  of  course  refer 
far  more  to  Harold's  imaginary  penance  and  seclusion  as  a  hermit 
than  they  do  to  his  real  merits  as  Earl  and  as  King.  I  will 
quote  this  romantic  writer  only  for  one  passage,  in  which  he  is 
plunged  into  difficulties  by  the  calumnious  accounts  of  Qodwine  and 
his  family,  which  in  his  time  were  generally  receiyed.    Godwine, 
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mcoording  to  him,  b^;Bn  to  practise  deceit  onlj  as  far  as  was 
needfdl  for  his  own  safety  in  troublous  times;  corrupted  by  this 
dangerous  fiuniliarity  with  crime,  he  gradually  grew  into  actual 
treason.  But  admiration  of  Harold,  combined  with  at  least  partial 
censure  of  Qodwine,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  romancer.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Abingdon  Chronicler. 

The  account  of  Gk)dwine  given  by  Harold's  biographer  runs  thus ; 
"  Constat  ipsius  [Haroldi]  genitorem  tcI  cseterorum  quosdam  de 
illiuB  genere,  tantum  proditionis,  tantum  et  aliorum  not&  facinorum 
in&matoB  gravity  fnissa  His  vero  malis,  necessitate  cayendi 
imminentis  exitii,  Godwinus  se  prim6  immiscuit,  deinde  ulteri^ 
evagatur.  TuendsB  siquidem  salutis  obtentn  dolum  tentare  com- 
pulsus,  dum  semel  cedit  ad  yotum,  fraudibus  in  posterum  minuends 
felidtatis  intuitu  licentiiUi  nitebatur.'*  (Chroniques  Anglo-Nor- 
mandes,  ii.  1 59.) 

He  then  tells  the  story,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  toI.  L  p.  467, 
about  the  way  in  which  Godwine  obtained  Gytha  in  marriage.  He 
then  goes  on ; 

^Quo  tamen  eyentu  Godwinus  in  Daoorum  plusquam  satis 
fiiyorem  effusus,  gentis  sun  quampluribus  fiebat  infestus ;  nonnullos 
quoque  de  semine  regio,  quorum  unus  frater  sancti  Edwardi  fuit, 
dolo  perdidit ;  sicque  non  modb  in  condyes,  immo  et  in  dominos 
naturales  [cyne-hlafordas]  non  pauca  deliquif  (154). 

He  then  winds  up  by  rebuking  those  who  turned  the  crimes  of 
Godwine  to  the  discredit  of  Harold.  Harold  here,  not  Eadgyth, 
is  the  rose  sprung  firom  the  thorn ;  '^  Sic  rutilos  producit,  sic  niyeos 
quasi  nutrit  rosarum  liliorumque  spina  flores'*  (155). 

This  writer's  notion  of  Godwine  fayouring  the  Danes  against  the 
English  is  found  also  in  the  Roman  de  Bou  (9809).  He  is  telling 
the  story  of  .£lfred  (see  vol.  i.  p.  544)  ; 


"  Cimtre  li  yint  Quodb  Gwine, 
Kt  nralt  esteit  de  pnte  orine ; 
Feme  oat  de  Danemarohe  n^ 
De  Daneiz  bien  emparent^, 
Fils  out  Herant,  Gneri,  k  Toeti. 
Par  li  enfisz  ke  jo  tub  di, 
Ki  de  Dftneiz  eeteient  n^, 


E  de  Daneiz  erent  am^, 

A  ma  Gwine  li  Daneis 

Mvdt  mielx  k'Q  ne  fist  li  EngleiB. 

Oes  cum  fa  fete  d^ablie, 

Grant  tralion,  grant  £^anie : 

Tnifltre  fu,  tralsan  fist, 

Ki  en  la  lei  Judas  te  miit.** 


To  return  to  the  Waltham  writers,  the  witness  of  the  writer 
"De  Inyentione*'  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  that  of  Harold's 
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biographer.  The  affectionate  tribute  which  he  pajB  to  Harold  k 
clearly  something  more  than  mere  conventional  panegyric  on  a 
founder.  Harold  was  chosen  King,  ^*  quia  non  erat  eo  pradentkr 
in  tenrft,  armis  atrenuuB  magis,  legum  teme  sagador,  in  omni  genere 
probitatis  cultior"  (p.  25  Stubbe).  At  hia  death  (27)  the  lament  is, 
**  Cadit  Bex  ab  hoste  fero,  gloria  r^;ni,  decus  cleri,  fortitado  militiK, 
inermium  clipeus,  certantium  firmitaa,  tutamen  debilium,  000- 
solatio  desolatorum,  indigentium  reparator,  procerum  gemma." 

Such  were  the  great  father  and  eon  as  they  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen  of  their  own  times  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  in 
after  times  cherished  purely  English  traditions.   Let  us  see  how  ikey 
appeared  to  the  Norman  writers  of  their  own  day,  and  to  thoae 
who  follow  that  Norman  tradition  which  permanently  triumphed.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prolong  the  list  indefinitely^  but  I  think  it  needless 
to  refer  to  any  but  writers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centurie&  On 
the  whole,  they  are  more  fierce  against  Godwine  than  against  Harold. 
They  allow  Gk>dwine  hardly  any  excellence  beyond  mere  power  of 
speech,  while  several  of  them  are  quite  ready  to  do  justice  to 
Harold's  great  qualities  in  other  respects,  even  while  they  condemn 
his  supposed  perjury  and  usurpation.     The  first  however,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  important,  William  of  Poitiers,  the  imme- 
diate follower  and  laureate  of  the  Conqueror,  has  not  the  slightest 
mercy  for  either  father  or  son.     He  stops  twice  in  the  course  of 
his  history  to  apostrophize,  first  Oodwine  (p.  79  Giles)  and  then 
Harold  (p.  1 1 1),  in  terms  of  virulent  abuse,  the  dedamation  in  the 
latter  case  being  brought  in  with  the  formula,  "  Pauds  igitur  de 
afiabimur,  Heralde.'*    But  these  addresses  contain  nothing  but  the 
old  stories  about  the  death  of  JSlfred  and  the  oath  to  WilliauL  Else- 
where (126)  the  Lexovian  Archdeacon  gives  his  general  character  of 
Harold,  describing  him  as  '*  luxuri^  fcedum,  truculentum  homicidam, 
divite  raping  superbum,  adversarium  equi  et  boni."     ''  Truculentas 
homicida^"  as  appears  firom  the  context,  means  '^  victor  at  Stamford- 
bridge  ;"  "  luxurii  foedus "  may  possibly  mean  ''  lover  of  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals." 

William  of  Jumi^ges  writes  of  Godwine  in  the  same  strain  as 
William  of  Poitiers.  Harold  is  of  course  usurper,  perjurer,  and  so 
forth,  but  -there  is  no  such  set  abuse  of  him  as  we  find  in  the  Gesta 
Guillelmi.    Of  Godwine  he  writes  (vii.  9) ; 
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"Feroz  dolique  commenior  Qodvinus  eo  tempore  Comes  in 
AngM  potentissimus  erat,  et  magnam  regni  Anglorum  partem  for- 
titer  tenebat,  quam  ex  parentum  nobilitate  [a  contrast  to  the  de- 
scription in  Wace]  sen  yi  yel  fraudulently  yendicaverat.  EdwarduB 
itaque  metuens  tanti  yiri  potentii  laadi  doloye  solito,  Normannorum 
consuitu,  quorum  fido  yigebat  solatio,  indignam  Aluredi  firatris  sui 
pemiciem  ei  benignity  indulsit.*' 

Other  writers  on  the  same  side  are  more  generous,  at  any  rate 
towards  Harold.  Orderic,  as  usual,  fluctuates  between  his  two 
characters  of  born  Englishman  and  Norman  monk.  In  this  Nor- 
man monastery  he  had  been  taught  that  Harold  was  a  wicked 
usurper,  and  he  speaks  of  him  accordingly.  But  natural  admira- 
tion for  an  illustrious  countryman  makes  him,  once  at  least,  burst  his 
trammels,  and  he  yentures  to  say  (492  B) ;  **  Erat  idem  Anglus 
magnitudine  et  elegantid,  yiribusque  corporis  animique  audacid,  et 
lingutt  &cundii,  multisque  facetiisque  et  probitatibus  admirabilis." 
One  can  almost  forgiye  him  when  he  adds,  "  Sed  quid  ei  tanta  dona 
sine  fide,  qusB  bonorum  omnium  fundamentum  est,  contulerunt ) " 

In  the  like  spirit  Benoft  de  Sainte-More,  though  denouncing 
Harold  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  174)  as  '^Paijur,  fans, 
pleins  de  ooyeitise,'*  yet  elsewhere  (i.  193)  giyes  him  this  generous 
tribute ; 


'*  Proz  eii  Heraot  e  vertuos, 
E  empemanz  e  corajos. 
N'estoveit  pas  en  nale  terre 


Sob  del  meillor  ohevaler  qaerre. 
Beaus  estait  trop  a  boiu  parlera, 
Donierre  e  Urges  yiandien." 


The  series  of  English  writers  under  Norman  influence  may  be 
said  to  begin  with  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  strange  that  one 
who  has  preseryed  so  much  of  old  English  tradition  should  be  so 
absolutely  without  English  feeling  in  the  great  controyersy  of  all. 
We  haye  already  (yol.  i.  p.  543)  seen  some  specimens  of  his  way  of 
dealing  with  Godwine.  As  for  Harold,  he  tells  the  l^;end  of  his 
quarrel  with  Tostig,  of  which  I  shall  speak  elsewhere,  and  goes  on 
(M.  H.  B.  761  B) ;  "  Tant»  namque  saeyitiae  fratres  illi  erant,  quod 
quum  alicujus  nitidam  yillam  conspicerent,  dominatorem  de  nocte 
interfici  juberent  totamque  progeniem  illius,  possessionemque  defuncti 
obtinerent ;  et  isti  quidem  justitiarii  erant  regni."  This  is  some- 
what expanded  by  Boger  of  Wendoyer — ^to  quote  an  author  rather 
later  than  the  limit  which  I  had  laid  down.     All  the  sons  of 
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Oodwine^  Wol&otli  perhaps  induded,  were  partoken  in  these  evil 
deeds  (''Tantae  namque  iniqiiitatiB  omnes  filii  Godwini  prodit(»is 
eranf  i.  508),  and  HeforfB  last  cknse  is  expanded  into,  ^<iiii 
tamoi,  super  tot  flagitia,  Begis  simplicitatem  ita  ctrcamyeEiMiint, 
quod  ipsos  regni  justitiarios  eonstitaerit  et  rectores."  What  was 
the  exact  notion  of '' justitiarii "  in  the  minds  of  Henry  and  Boger  f 

Eadward's  own  special  panegyrist,  iEthelred  of  Eievanx,  is 
hardly  so  hitter  against  Harold  as  might  hsTS  heen  looked  for.  Of 
course  he  speaks  of  his  accession  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  he  teUs 
the  legend  of  his  enmity  with  Tostig.  Of  Qodwine  he  gives  (X 
Scriptt.  377)  the  following  picture,  which  is  at  least  valuable  as 
witnessing  to  the  still  abiding  memory  of  Godwine's  poww  of 
speedi; 

**  Erat  inter  potentes  AngHee  omnium  potenttssimus  Comes  Ood- 
winus,  vir  magnarum  opum  sed  astuti»  singularis,  Begum  regniqne 
proditor,  qui,  doctus  fallere  et  qunlibet  dissimuhure  consuetus, 
facile  populum  ad  cujuslibet  factionis  indinabat  assensum." 

I  will  now  turn  to  two  or  three  writers  who  are  neither  English 
nor  Norman.  The  biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson  seems  to  stand 
alone  in  wishing  to  make  a  saint  of  Harold  {**  Haraldur  Qudina  son, 
er  sumir  kalla  helgan  vera."  p.  263).  This  is  remarkable,  for, 
though  he  mentions,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  tale  that  Harold 
was  not  killed  on  the  field  at  Senlac,  he  seems  to  know  nothing  of 
his  penitence  and  hermit  life.  But  other  Scandinavian  and  German 
writers  seem  quite  to  take  the  Norman  view  of  things.  Thus 
Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  13)  says  of  the  sons  of  Godwins,  ^Tenuerunt 
Angliam  in  ditione  sud,  Eduardo  tantitm  vitft  et  inani  B^fis  nomine 
eontento."  So  abo  his  Scholiast,  "  Harold  ....  ipsum  cognatum 
et  dominum  suum,  B^m  Eduardum  pro  nihilo  habuit**  Else- 
where (iii  51)  he  calls  Harold  ^'vir  maleficus."  Saxo,  of  whose 
ideas  I  have  already  given  some  specimens  (see  vol.  L  p.  59a),  is 
more  violent  against  Harold  than  any  one  else.  Having  told  his 
wonderful  tale  about  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  after  the  death  of 
Hartbacnut,  he  goes  on  (p.  203) ; 

'^  Igitur  Haraldus,  Danic»  oppressionis  simulque  domestics  liber- 
tatis  auctor,  Edvardo  summam,  factft  non  animi  ejus  sed  sanguinis 
nstimatione,  permittit,  quatenus  ille  nominis,  ipse  remm  usur- 
patione  regnaret^  et  quo  nobilitate  pervenire  non  posset,  poteotift 
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vailatos  assorgeret  Edvardus  rero,  sold  generis  auMoritate  non 
pradentua  ratione  manituBy  yano  nu^estatis  obtenta  pravomm 
iugenia  majorumque  petalantiam  nutriebai,  titulo  Rex  patris,  con- 
ditione  miserabiUs  prooerom  yema^  contentus  quod  alii  frttctum^ 
ipse  umbram  tantilkm  ac  speciem  occup&saet  Itil  Anglorom  inter 
Be  Bommam  nomen  atque  potentiam  diviBerimt,  titolique  jus  ac 
rerum  domininm  reluti  diyersis  ab  invioem  gradibus  differebant." 
He  then  goes  on  with  hia  wild  tale,  which  I  haye  had  occasion  to 
menti<m  already  (see  p.  413),  about  Harold  killing  Eadward.  EIbb- 
where  (p.  207)  he  uses  the  words  ''  Haraldos,  cui  scelera  Mali  cog- 
nomen a^jeceranty"  in  which  it  is  not  yerj  clear  whether  he  means 
our  Harold  or  Harold  Hardrada. 

Snorro  giyes  no  portrait  of  Harold,  and  his  genealogy,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  utterly  confused.  But  he  giyes  a  picture  of  Harold's 
relations  to  Eadward  which  is  at  least  widely  different  from  that  of 
Saxo.  He  makes  him  the  King's  &yourite  and  foster  son  (**  Hann 
feddiz  upp  i  bird,  Jityardar  Konungs,  oc  yar  bans  fSstr  son,  oc 
nnni  Konungr  honom  g^eysi  mikit,  oc  hafdi  hann  fyrir  son  ser ; 
\>yia,t  KontLngrinn  6tti  eigi  bam."    Johnstone,  189.    Laing,  iii.  75). 

I  leaye  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  which  description,  either  of  ^ 
father  or  son,  is  better  borne  out  by  the  fiicts  of  the  history.     I 
will  only  add  that,  in  this  case  also,  calumny,  as  usual,  preseryes  a 
certain  propriety.     Qodwine  was  a  crafty,  and  not  always  scrupu- 
lous, statesman ;  Harold  was  a  hero.     The  calumnies  kiyelled  at 

each  are  such  as  would  naturally  be  leyelled  at  a  crafty  statesinaii 

and  a  hero  respectiyely. 


NOTE  E.  p.  32. 
The  Alleged  SpoLLiTioys  op  the  Chubch  by  Oo'«>^''^''^ 

AKD   HaBOLD. 

The  cbiurge  of  sacril^e,  of  spoliation  of  ohii»ihe0 
teneB,  b  one  which  Godwine  and  Harold  sliAare  ^tih 
powerfal  man  of  those  times.    William  of  Malmeabuxy 
uft  ehancteriitic  of  the  reign  of  Eadward  ^    only  be  < 
^B  panegyrists  attributed  this,  along  wi1>b  tlie  otl»^^ 
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tune,  to  CkNiwine  and  his  som.  According  to  them,  ii  was  for 
these  dimes  of  one  sort  or  another  that  Eadward  banished  the 
whole  family.     The  whole  passage  (ii.  196)  is  curious  ; 

"  Fuerunt  tamen  nonnulla  que  gloriam  temporum  detnrpAnmt ; 
moncuteria  tune  manoMi  viduata  ;  prava  judicia  k  perverna 
hominibus  oommissa.  ....  Sed  hamm  rerum  invidiam  amatores 
ipsitts  it^  extenuare  oonantur;  monoiieriorum  dealrueUoy  penrer- 
sitas  judiciorum,  non  ejus  scientiA,  sed  per  Ckniwini  filiorumqne 
ejus  sunt  commissa  violentiam,  qui  Regis  ridebant  indulgentiam  ; 
postea  tamen  ad  eum  delata^  acrit^r  illorum  ezsilio  vindicata." 

This  is  of  courae  Norman  talk,  and  we  know  very  well  what  to 
think  of  the  "  perversitus  judiciorum.*'  But  for  the  charge  of  de- 
struction of  monasteries  there  u  undoubtedly  a  groundwork  of  &Gt» 
and  it  will  be  worth  while  to  go  through  the  evidence  on  which 
Godwine  and  his  sons  are  charged  with  this  and  other  acts  of 
sacrilege.   On  this  evidence  I  have  two  general  comments  to  make. 

First,  In  estimating  chaiges  of  this  sort  we  must  remember  that 
we  commonly  hear  one  side  only.  The  works  of  Ealdorman 
^thelweard  and  Count  Fulk  form  so  small  a  portion  of  our  autho- 
rities that  we  may  say  that  the  whole  history  of  these  times  was 
written  exclusively  by  churchmen.  And  those  churchmen  were  far 
more  commonly  monks  than  seculars.  The  monks  of  course  tell 
the  story  their  own  way,  and  we  do  not  often  get  the  layman's 
answer.  A  l^gal  claim  against  a  monastery  or  other  ecclesiastical 
body  runs  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  represented  as  a  frauduleat 
or  violent  occupation.  And  Domesday  is  hardly  an  impartial 
witness  for  a  chaige  against  Harold.  If  he  acquired  lands  by  as 
good  a  title  as  he  acquired  the  Crown,  the  Norman  writers  would, 
if  they  had  the  least  excuse,  speak  of  their  acquisition  in  the  same 
way  in  which  they  speak  of  his  acquisition  of  the  Crown. 

Secondly,  It  was  a  very  conunon  thing  for  the  reeves  or  other 
officers  of  powerful  men  to  deal  very  freely  with  both  monastic  and 
other  lands  that  came  in  their  way.  This  they  sometimes  did 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  masters.  Thus  Heming,  in  the 
Worcester  Cartulaiy  (p.  391),  reckons  three  classes  of  "maligni 
homines  *'  who  unjusUy  deprived  the  Church  of  Worcester  of  its 
possessions,  first  come  the  '*Dani  banc  patriam  invadentes;" 
secondly,  after  them  (''postea"),  are  the  " injusti  propositi  et  regii 
exactores ; "  lastly,  in  his  own  day  ('<  istis  temporibus  **)  come  the 
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*'yiolenti  Normanni."  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  142)  has  collected  a 
immber  of  instances  of  spoliation  by  underlings,  of  one  of  which, 
the  story  about  Christ  Church  and  Harold  Harefoot,  I  have 
already  spoken  (see  vol.  i.  p.  562).  Some  of  these  I  shall  haye  to 
mention  again. 

Now  we  shall  come  across  distinct  evidence  that  some  of  the 
charges  againt  Godwine  and  Harold  come  under  one  or  other  of 
these  heads.  And  in  estimating  other  charges  of  the  kind  against 
Godwine,  Harold,  or  anybody  else,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  hearing  one  side  only,  and  that  it  is  quite  probable  that 
an  equally  good  defence  might  be  forthcoming.  The  charge  of 
sacrilege  is  brought  against  Gk)dwine  in  the  one  English  Chronicle 
which  may  be  called  in  some  degree  hostile  to  him.  The  Abing- 
don Chronicle  (1052)  recording  his  death,  adds,  ^  Ac  he  dyde  ealles 
to  lytic  dsedbote  of  )>8ere.Godes  are  ]>e  he  hsefde  of  manegum 
halgum  stowum."  But  even  this  must  be  read  with  the  same 
qualification. 

The  general  picture  of  destruction  of  monasteries  mentioned  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  sounds  strange  at  a  time  when  so  many 
monasteries  were  being  founded  and  endowed  and  their  churches 
being  rebuilt.  I  conceive  that  it  rests  mainly  on  two  remarkable 
cases,  those  of  the  Abbeys  of  Berkeley  and  Leominster,  which  seem 
to  have  got  confounded  together  in  legendary  history.  I  trust 
that  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  Leominster  Abbey  was  dis- 
solved after  the  affair  of  Swegen  and  Eadgifu  in  1046  (see 
above,  p.  89).  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  legendary  version  of  this 
story  when  Walter  Map  (De  Nugis  Curialium,  p.  201,  ed.  Wright) 
tells  a  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Berkeley  nunnery,  how  God- 
wine sets  a  handsome  nephew  to  seduce  the  nuns,  how  he  then 
complains  to  the  King  of  their  misconduct,  how  he  procures  the 
dissolution  of  the  house  and  the  grant  of  its  possessions  to 
himself.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  real  suppression  of  a 
monastery  at  Berkeley,  and  that  Godwine  profited  by  it  in  some 
way  or  other.  As  in  Domesday  we  find  Leominster  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  with  only  a  most  incidental  mention  of 
the  nuns,  so  we  find  Berkeley  (163)  in  the  hands  of  the  King, 
without  any  mention  of  monks  or  nuns,  or  of  Godwine  either.  But 
that  there  had  been  a  monastery  at  Berkeley  appears  from  a  variety 
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of  evidence.     See  Cod.  Dipl  i.  276.  ii.  iii.    Fior.  Wig.  8(^915 
in  the  former  of  which  jeara  we  find  an  Abbess,  Geolburii  br  ba 
presiding  over  the  hoaae,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  governed  If  m 
Abl)ot,  ^thelhan.     But,  as  Professor  Stubbs   has    sbown  in  a 
Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xiz.  (i86a),  p.  248,  the  existence  rfa 
Abbess  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  nnnSj  as  mtp 
monasteries  seem  to  have  had  either  Abbots  or  Abbesses,  as  sbsb 
family  convenience.     There  is  also  mention  of  nuns  at  Berkekr  c 
a  time  later  than  Godwine,  in  a  charter  of  Adeliza^  Queen  of  Hcbt 
the  First  (Monasticon,  iv.  42,  and  vL  161 8),  and  in  tbe  Pipe  fi^ 
of  31  Hen.  I.  (ed.  Hunter,  p.  133;  'Mn  vestitura  iii.   mooiafiaL 
Ix.A**      For   this    last    reference    I    have    to    thank     Trokaa 
Stubbs).     By  the  Charter  of  Adeliza  the  Church  of  Berkley,  vM 
the  ''  Prebends  of  two  nuns,"  was  granted  to  the  new   Ahbej  d 
Reading,  by  which  the  church  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Si^ 
Augustine's  at  Bristol  (Smjrth's  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  p.  49).  Ba 
the  whole  account  of  these  later  nuns  of  Berkeley  is  very  obsooR, 
and  whatever  they  were,  they  must  have  been  a  revival  of  the  oti 
foundation  later  than  the  time  of  Qodwine.     For  the  destmctiofi 
of  the  monastery  at  Berkeley,  and  Gkxlwine's  share  in  it,  are  un- 
doubted &cts,  though  we  are  left  without  any  explanation  as  to 
their  causes.    A  most  remarkable  entry  in  Domesday  (164)  tells  os 
that,  when  Qodwine  was  at  Berkeley,  his  wife  Qytha  refused  to  eil 
anything  which  came   out  of  that  lordship,  because  oi  a  pioos 
scruple  arising  out  of  the  destruction   of  tbe  Abbey.     Gk>dwine 
therefore  bought  of  Azor,  a  man  of  whom  we  often  hear,  the  lord- 
ship of  Woodchester  (a  place  near  Stroud,  noted  for  its  Roman 
remains),  for  her  maintenance  when  in  Gloucestershire  C^Gueda 
mater  Heraldi  Comitis  tenuit  Udecestre.    Qodwinus  Comes  emit 
ab  Azor,  et  dedit  su»  uxori,  ut  inde  viveret,  donee  ad  Bercheki 
maneret.     Nolebat  enim  de  ipso  manerio  aliquid  comedeie,  propter 
destructionem  Abbatisa."     We  have   no  further  account,  except 
the  evidently  mythical  tale  told  by  Walter  Map.     It  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  there  were  or  were  not  any  nuns  at  Berkeley 
in  Godwine's  time,  and  probably  no  one  would  accept  Walto*  Midi's 
tale  as  it  stands.     But  that  tale  may  very  likely  be  a  romantic 
improvement  of  the  story  of  Swegen  and  Eadgifu,  transfwcd  finom 
Leominster  to   Berkeley.     Both  Leominster  and   Berkeley  were 
monasteries  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Badward.     Godwine  or  his 
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amily  "were  concerned  in,  or  profited  by,  the  suppression  of  both. 
Botli   iwere  restored,  in  one  shape  or  another,  in  later  ways  ;  both 
t>ecaine   connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Eeading.    To  substitute  one 
name  for  the  other  was  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  confusions.    The 
details  of  the  story  of  course  grew,  like  the  details  of  other  stories. 
Berkeley    Abbey,  at  all  events,  was  suppressed,  and  Qodwine  had 
a  power  of  disposing  of  its  revenues.     Here  then  we  have  one  clear 
case  in  ^which  Qodwine  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  a  monas- 
tery.   We  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  justification  to  offer  for 
his  conduct,  but  we  know  that  it  was  not  approved  by  his  own  wife. 
It  appears  also  that  Qodwine  was  charged  by  the  Norman  Arch- 
bishop Kobert  with  converting  some  lands  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  to  his  own  use.     Here  however  we  for  once  get  the 
Cvodwinist  version.     The  lands  of  the  Earl  and  the  Archbishop 
joined,  and  there  was  a  dispute  about  boundaries.     We  cannot,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  say  in  whose  favour  a  jury  would  have  de- 
cided ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Robert  claimed  lands  of  which  Qodwine 
was  in  actual  possession,  and  that  Qodwine's  friends  looked  upon 
tl^  Archbishop  and  not  the  Earl  as  the  intruder.    This  is  a  very 
important  case,  from  our  having  the  tale  told  from  the  side  of  the 
layman.     It  is  a  case  which  by  itself  would  be  enough  to  make  us 
always  weigh  the  possibility  that  there  may  have  been  another  side 
to  many  other  cases  in  which  we  get  only  the  churchman's  state- 
ment.    It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  tell  on  whose  side  the  l^^l 
right  lay  in  the  dispute  between  Qodwine  and  Robert ;  but  there 
is  eyery  appearance  that  it  was  simply  a  question  for  a  legal  tri- 
bunal, one  in  which  each  side  may  well  have  urged  its  claims  in 
good  faith.     The  story,  as  told   by  the  Biographer  of  Eadward 
(p.  400),  runs  as  follows  ; 

*^  Accedebat  autem  ad  exercendos  odiorum  motus  pro  Episcopo  in 
caussam  justam  quod  terrae  qu«dam  Ducis  contiguse  erant  quibus- 
dam  terris  quee  ad  Christi  attinebant  Ecclesiam  [that  is,  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury].  Crebrse  quoque  erant  inter  eos  controversise, 
quod  eum  dicebat  terras  archiepiscopatfb  sui  invasisse,  et  in  injurid 
lui  usibus  suis  eas  tenere.     Ferebat  autem  idem  industrius  Dux 

ineauttdfi  furentem   Episeopum  pacific^ Coquebat  tamen 

vekementius  quosdam  suorum  ilia  Ducis  injuria,  et  nisi  ejus  ob- 

stiterit  prohibitio,  gravi  Episeopum  perssepe  mult&ssent  contumelid.*' 

In  this  last  clause  we  seem  to  see  the  over -zealous  officers,  of 
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whom  we  hear  in  other  stories,  and  whom  Godwine  so  character- 
istically keeps  in  order. 

These  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  particular  cases  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  test  the  yalue  of  the  general  remark  made  by  tbe 
Abingdon  Chronicler  as  to  Godwine's  occupations  of  Church  pro- 
perty. In  the  case  of  Berkeley  we  can  say  absolutely  nothing  either 
way,  except  so  far  as  Gytha's  scruple  may  be  held  to  tell  against 
her  husband.  In  the  Kentish  case  Godwine  may  well  have  hcMi 
a  perfectly  good  defence.  The  charges  against  Harold  are  more 
numerous.  They  rest  mainly  on  certain  entries  in  Domesday, 
which  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  313). 
Harold  is  there  said  to  have  taken,  or  to  have  held  unjustly, 
various  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
carefully  noted  that  William  caused  them  to  be  restored  by  some 
legal  process.  Thus,  in  Sussex  (ai  6),  we  find  a  virgate  of  land  at 
Apedroc  which  Harold  ^'  babuit  et  abstalit  k  Sancto  Johanne.''  This 
seems  not  to  have  been  restored ;  it  had  become  a  chief  dwelling-place 
of  William's  half-brother  Earl  Robert  (*'  ubi  Comes  habet  aulam 
suam  "),  and  Bobert  was  to  be  as  much  preferred  to  Saint  John,  as 
I  Saint  John  was  to  be  preferred  to  Harold.     In  Wiltshire  (69),  at 

I  Allington,  were  four  hides  '^quas  injust^  abstraxit  Heraldus  ab 

ecclesii  Ambresberie  testimonio  tainorum  scirsa."     Three  lordships 
I  in  Dorset  (756,  7B  6)  are  said  to  have   been  taken  by  Harold 

("  abstulerat  Heraldus  Comes ")  from  Shaftesbury  Abbey,  and  to 

have  been  restored  by  William  on  the  evidence  of  a  charter  of 

I  Eadward  (*'  Willelmus  Rex  cam  fecit  resaisiri,  quia  in  ipsft  ecclesii 

inventus  est  brevis  cum   sigillo   Regis   Eadwardi  prsecipiens  ut 

ecclesise  restituerentur").   So  in  Cornwall  (121)  an  estate  is  in  like 

manner  restored  to  Saint  Petroc's.     One  in  Hertfordshire  (13a) 

,  helps  us  to  a  date  ;  *'  Heraldus  Comes  abstulit  inde,  ut  tota  syra 

testatur,  et  apposuit  in  Hiz  manerio  suo,  tribus  annis  ante  mortem 

Regis   Eadwardi   (1063)."     Another   entry,   in   nearly   the  same 

I  words,  but  without  a  date,  follows  in  fol.   133.     There  are  two 

I  others  in  which  we  see  the  agency  of  the  reeves  or  other  officers. 

:  In  Dorset  (80)  we  find  that  ''  Elnod  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  per  Comitem 

i  Heraldum,  qui  earn  abstulit   cuidam  clerico.*'    So  in  Kent  (a), 

I  "  Alnod  cild  per  violentiam  Heraldi  abstulit  Sancto  Martino  Mer- 

clesham  et  Hauochesten,  pro  qudlma  dedU  Ccmatiida  iniquam  com- 

f 
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mtuJtaiMm&mr  This  last  entry  is  important.  The  act,  though  called 
^  violentia,"  was  really  an  exchange,  and  the  spirit  of  these  entries 
in  Domesday  is  so  clear  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to  say  that  it 
may  not  have  heen  a  fair  and  legal  exchange. 

There  is  also  a  whole  string  of  entries  in  Herefordshire  (i8i  6, 
1 8  a),  where  it  is  said,  ^'Hoc  manerium  tenuit  HenJdus  Comes 
injust^.  Bex  Willelmus  reddidit  Walterio  Episcopo."  These  must 
he  taken  in  connexion  with  two  writs  addressed  hy  Eadward  to 
Harold  in  Herefordshire.  One  (Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  218)  is  addressed 
to  him  jointly  with  Bishop  Ealdred,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
time  (1058-1060)  when  Ealdred  administered  the  see  after  the  death 
of  Leofgar  (see  above,  p.  398).  This  writ  confirms  to  the  Priests 
of  Saint  i£thelberht*s  minster  all  their  ancient  rights,  it  speaks  of 
them  as  suffering  poverty  '^  for  God's  love  and  mine,"  and  calls  on 
all  men  to  help  them.  The  other  (iv.  194),  addressed  to  Harold 
together  with  Osbem  (see  above,  p.  346),  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Walter  to  the  Bishoprick  (in  1060),  and  requires  the 
restoration  of  all  property  alienated  from  the  see.  The  earlier 
description  of  the  poverty  of  the  Canons  can  hardly  fail  to  refer 
to  losses  sustained  through  the  ravages  of  iElfgar  and  Gruffydd  in 
1055  (see  above,  pp.  388,  391). 

There  is  also  a  will  of  Leofric,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv. 
274),  in  which  that  Prelate  leaves  to  his  Church  the  land  which 
Harold  had  lawlessly  taken  at  Topsham  (''%ffit  land  set  Toppes- 
hamme,  ^  ^  ^  Harold  hit  mid  unlage  dtnam ").  The  Bishop 
died  in  1072,  but  the  land  had  not  then  been  recovered.  Topsham 
appears  in  the  Exon  Domesday  (p.  87)  as  a  possession  of  the  Crown 
formerly  held  by  Harold,  without  any  mention  of  the  rights'  of 
the  Church  of  Exeter. 

The  reader  must  judge  how  far  any  of  the  qualifications  with 
which  I  set  out  can  be  made  to  bear  on  any  of  these  cases.  What  if 
the  land  at  Topsham,  afterwards  the  port  of  Exeter,  was  needed  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  %  The  Bishop  would  very  likely  look  on 
its  appropriation  for  such  a  purpose,  even  if  it  were  paid  for,  as 
a  thing  done  *'  mid  unlage." 

There  remains  the  great  story  of  the  alleged  quarrel  between 
Harold  and  Qisa,  Bishop  of  Wells.  Of  this  we  know  the  details, 
we  can  trace  the  growth  of  misrepresentation,  and  it  may  perhaps 
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serve  as  a  key  to  tome  of  the  other  atoriea.  Even  here  we  have 
statement  on  Harold's  side,  but  the  original  charge  agninat 
as  contraated  with  its  later  shapes,  pretty  weU  explaiiw 
The  story  however  is  a  somewhat  long  <Mie»  and  it  niaj  mareofv 
fairly  count  as  a  part  of  the  general  histofy.  I  shall  therefore  keep 
back  its  consideration  till  its  proper  chronological  place  in  ike 
narratiye,  when  1  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  note.  1 
will  now  add  a  few  instances  which  illustrate  the  general  aalgeti 
by  showing  that  Godwine  and  Harold  by  no  meana  atend  alone  ia 
bearing  accusations  of  this  sort.  In  the  case  of  nearly  evoy 
powerful  man,  including  the  most  munificent  beneCsctora  to  eodc^ 
siastical  bodies,  we  find  the  same  story  of  the  detention  of  Chm^ 
property  in  some  shape  or  other,  or  of  transactions  in  which  it  it 
easy  to  see  the  possible  groundwork  of  such  a  charge. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  Chapter  (i.  389)  that  the  very  model  of 
monastic  benefactors,  iEthelwine  the  Friend  of  Qod,  laid  claim  to^ 
and  made  good  his  claim  to,  certain  lands  possessed  by  the  Abbey 
of  Ely.    As  the  Ely  historian  (Hist.  El.  i.  5)  himself  tells  the  stoiy, 
it  is  plain  that  the  claim  made  by  the  Ealdorman  was  oertainlj 
legal  and  probably  just.     Yet  the  monastic  writer  clearly  thinks 
that  he  ought  to  have  given  way  even  to  an  ui\just  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  and  he  uses  just  the  same  language  which 
Domesday  applies  to  Harold ;   "  postpositd  Sanctis  floclesiae  reve- 
rently, eamdem  terram  invadentes  sibi  vindidtrunt'*     Soon  after 
(c.  8)  we  come  to  a  story  of  the  same  kind  about  uEthelwine's  son 
iEIfwold.     Godwine  of  Lindesey,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Assandun,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  pertinacious  enemy  of  the  Church  of  Evesham  (see 
vol.  L  p.  568).    The  story  about  Harold  Harefoot  I  have  mentioned 
more  than  once.     The  passage  which  I  quoted  from  William  of 
Malmesbury  at  the  b^finning  of  this  note  also  shows  that  Saint 
Eadward  himself  was  by  some  people  personally  blamed  for  the 
destruction  of  monasteries  in  his  reign.   And  it  is,  at  any  rate,  dear 
that  the  estates  of  the  dissolved  houses  of  Leominster  and  Berkeley 
had  become  royal  property — ^more  legally  /olkland-^yiBt  as  they 
would  have  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    Eadgyth,  the 
rose  sprung  from  the  thorn,  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  Leominster, 
seemingly  without  any  of  the  scruples  which  her  mother  felt  in.  the 
case  of  Berkeley.  We  find  her  also  (see  above,  p.  46)  engaged  in  some 
other  transactions  about  ecclesiastical  property,  which  look  at  least 
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as  douUfal  as  a»y^*^^Ug  attributed  to  her  father  and  brother.  Nay, 
one  writer  goes  "^  *ar  m  to  chai^  her  sainted  husband  himself 
with  complicity  it*  her  doings  of  this  kind.  Twice  does  the  Peter- 
borough historian  (Hugo  Candidu%  Sparke,  p.  42)  say  of  possessions 
held  or  clumed  by  that  monastery,  ''Bex  et  Eegina  Edgita  illam 
▼illam  Yi  auferre  conati  sunt/'  So  one  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Tostig,  the  benefactor  of  the  Church  of  Durham  (see  p.  383),  was 
that  he  had  ''robbed  Qod"  (see  p.  481).  Siward  also,  the  founder 
of  Galmanho,  and  his  son  Waltheof,  who,  as  a  monastic  hero,  ranks 
by  the  side  of  iEthelwine,  both  stand  charged  with  detaining  lands 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  (see  above,  p.  374). 
Eadwine,  the  brother  of  Leofric,  possessed  lands  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Worcester,  and  the  local  writer  Heming  (p.  378)  evidently 
looked  on  bis  death  at  Rhyd-y-Groes  as  the  punishment ;  "  Sed 
ipse  din  hie  rapind  gavisua  non  est.  Nam  ipse  non  multo  post 
a  Grifino  Bege  Brittonum  ignominiosi  morte  peremptus  est."  Nay, 
Leofric  and  Godgifu  themselves,  the  models  of  all  perfection,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  quite  clear  on  this  score.  Her  reverence 
for  Saint  Wulfstan  led  Godgifu  to  suggest  to  her  husband  the 
restoration  of  certain  lordships  in  his  possession  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  Worcester  ("  Terras  quas  antea  Dani  csete- 
rique  Dei  adversarii  vi  abstulerant,  et  ab  ipsi  Wigomensi  ecclesii 
penitiis  alienaverant."  Heming  in  Aug.  Sacr.  i.  541)*  Her  son 
^l%ar  followed  her  example  There  is  also  in  Domesday  (283  6) 
a  most  curious  entry  about  certain  lands  at  Alveston  in  Warwick- 
shira  They  are  inserted  among  the  estates  of  the  Church  of 
Worcester ;  but  it  is  said  of  the  sons  of  the  former  tenant  Bricstu- 
inus  (Brihtstdn  ?) ;  "  Hoc  testantur  filii  ejus  Lewinus  [Leofwine], 
Edmar  [Eadmer]  et  alii  quatuor,  sed  nesciunt  de  quo,  an  de 
Ecclesii  an  de  Comite  Leuric  [Leofric],  cui  serviebat,  banc  terram 
tenuit.  Dicunt  tamen  quod  ipsi  teuuerunt  earn  de  L*  Comite,  et 
qub  volebant  cum  terrd  poterant  se  vertere."  Here  we  may  discern 
a  case  of  free  commendation,  whether  to  the  Church  or  to  the 
Earl,  but  here  are  also  ample  materials  for  a  charge  against  Leofric 
of  detaining  the  lands  of  the  Church  of  Worcester.  Lastly,  I  may 
mention  cases  in  which  Prelates  like  Bishop  iElfweard  (p.  69)  and 
Archbishop  Ealdred  (p.  467)  stand  charged  with  wrongfully  trans- 
ferring property  from  one  church  to  another.  These  last  cases,  if 
they  can  be  made  out,  seem  to  an  impartial  eye  just  as  bad  as  the 
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oooapation  of  Church  lands  by  laymen.  The  breach  of  law  is  equal, 
and  when  a  Prelate,  as  Ealdred  is  said  to  have  done^  robbed  the 
church  which  he  was  leaving  in  favour  of  the  church  of  which  he 
was  taking  possession,  the  personal  greediness  is  equal.  In  fact,  in 
all  these  cases,  the  real  crime  lies  in  the  breach  of  law  which  is 
implied  in  the  violent  or  fraudulent  occupation  of  anything,  whether 
the  party  wronged  be  clerk  or  layman,  individual  or  corporation. 
We  must  be  on  our  guard  alike  against  the  exaggerated  noti<HiB 
about  the  crime  of  sacrilege  put  forth  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
also  against  the  opposite  prejudices  of  some  modems,  who  some- 
times talk  as  if  the  robbing  of  a  monastery  were  actually  a 
praiseworthy  deed. 

On  the  whole,  considering  all  the  instances,  we  shall  perhaps  see 
reason  to  think  that  all  charges  of  this  kind,  charges  in  which  we  can 
very  seldom  hear  both  sides,  must  be  taken  with  great  doubt  and 
qualification.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  that  the  tenure  of  Church 
property,  perhaps  of  all  property,  was  in  those  rough  days  very 
uncertain.  Men,  we  may  well  believe,  often  gave  with  one  hand 
and  took  with  the  other.  No  one  did  this  more  systematically 
than  the  Great  William  himself.  I  will  end  this  long  note  with  the 
comments  of  his  namesake  of  Malmesbury  on  William's  doings  in 
this  respect,  comments  which  seem  to  have  been  equally  applicable 
to  many  others  among  the  great  men  of  his  age ; 

"  Ita  ejus  tempore  ultro  citroque  coenobialis  grex  excrevit,  mo- 
nasteria  surgebant,  religione  Vetera,  aedificiis  recentia.  Sed  hie 
animadverto  mussitationem  dicentium,  melius  fuisse  ut  antiqua  in 
suo  statu  coDservarentur,  quam,  illis  semimutilatis,  de  rapin&  nova 
construerentur  "  (iiL  278). 


NOTE  F.  p.  3$. 

The  Children  of  Godwins. 

The  question  of  Godwine's  marriage  or  marriages  I  examined  in 
my  first  volume  (p.  467),  and  I  there  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  attributing  to  him  more  than  one  wife, 
namely  Gytha,  the  daughter  of  Thurgils  Sprakaleg  and  sister  of 
XTlf.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Gytha  was  the  mother  of  all  those 
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sons  and  dangbten  of  Oodwine  who  play  such  a  memorable  part 
in  our  history. 

The  fullest  lists  of  Qodwine's  sons  are  those  given  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  aoo)  and  Orderic  (503  B).  William's  list  runs 
thus,  Harold,  Swegen,  Tostig,  Wulfnoth,  Gyrth,  Leofwine.  That 
of  Orderic  is,  Swegen,  Tostig,  Harold,  Gyrth,  iElfgar,  Leofwine, 
Wulinoth.  Saxo  (196)  speaks  of  Harold,  Beom,  and  Tostig  as 
sons  of  Ckxiwine ;  that  is,  he  mistook  Beom  the  nephew  of  Gytha 
for  her  son.  Snorro  (Laing,  iii.  75.  Ant.  Celt.  Soand.  189)  has 
a  £eur  more  amazing  genealogy.  He  seems  to  assume  that,Gk>dwine 
must  have  been  the  &ther  of  every  famous  Englishman  of  his  time, 
and  he  reckons  up  his  sons  thus — Tostig  the  eldest,  Mofu/rohari 
(Morkere),  WaUheofy  Swegen,  and  Harold.  He  pointedly  adds  that 
Harold  was  the  youngest.  It  must  be  on  the  same  principle  that 
Bromton  (943)  seems  to  make  Godwine  the  father  of  Gruffydd  of 
Wales.  At  least  his  list  runs  thus,  Swegen,  Wulfiioth,  Leofwine, 
Harold,  Tostig,  and  Griffiai,  So  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i:.  4)  gives 
Gfodwine  a  son  Griffiis,  which  may  be  a  confusion  between  Grufiydd 
and  Gyrth.  Knighton  (2334)  gives  the  sons  as  Swegen,  Harold, 
Tostig,  Wul&oth,  Gyrth,  and  LeofWc.  But  elsewhere,  as  Bromton 
had  given  Godwine  a  Gruffydd,  Knighton  in  the  same  spirit  helps 
him  to  a  Llywelyn.  At  least  he  talks  (3238)  of  the  '^nuilitia  et 
superbia  Earaldi  et  Lewlini  filiorum  Godwini.** 

The  Biographer  mentions  four  sons,  Harold,  Tostig,  Gyrth,  and 
Leofrtc.  This  last  mistake  is  odd,  as  from  the  combined  authority 
of  the  Chronicles,  Florence,  Domesday,  and  the  Tapestry,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  is  Leofurtne.  But  the  two  names 
are  much  alike,  and  both  were  current  in  the  great  Mercian  house, 
whence  they  probably  came  into  the  house  of  Godwine.  If  Karl 
Leofric  was  the  godfather  of  Gbdwine's  son,  and  gave  him,  not  his 
own  name,  but  that  of  his  father  Leofwine,  the  confusion  would  be 
easily  accounted  for. 

Of  these  sons,  there  is  no  doubt  about  six,  namely  Swegen, 
Harold,  Tostig,  Gyrth,  Leofwine,  Wulfnoth,  who  all  figure  in  the  his- 
tory at  different  points.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  ought,  on 
the  sole  authority  of  Orderic,  to  add  a  seventh  son  named  iKlfgar. 
According  to  him,  iEl%ar  lived  and  died  a  monk  at  Rheims, 
and  Wulfnoth  did  the  like  at  Salisbury.  This  is  undoubtedly  false 
tts  regards  Wulfiioth  ;  and  the  tale  of  a  son  of  Godwine,  otherwise 
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unknown,  spending  his  whole  life  in  a  French  monosteiy 
somewhat  apocryphal  sound.     At  anj  rate  we  may  dismias 
as  a  i>erBon  of  whose  actions,  if  he  ever  existed,  we  have  no  knem- 
ledge,  while  of  the  other  six  brethren  we  know  a  good  desd. 

Of  the  daughters  of  Qodwinc,  there  is  no  need  to  prove  Ik 
existence  of  Eadgyth  the  Lady.  Another  daughter,  Ouiiliild,  resti 
on  the  sure  evidence  of  the  Exon  Domesday  (pp.  96,  99,  *^  Gkunilk 
iiHa  Comitis  Godwini  *').  She  also  has  a  history.  A  third  danglsR. 
iElfgifu,  is  more  doubtful.  Kelham  (Domesday,  153)  and  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  (t.  309)  speak  of  *'  ^Iveva  soror  Heraldi "  as  oeeum^ 
in  Domesday,  but  they  give  no  reference,  and  I  have  not  as  jtl 
been  able  to  find  her  name  in  the  great  record.  Bat  it  memt 
likely  that  Godwine  had  a  third  daughter,  and  it  is  not  nnfikdy 
that  her  name  was  iElfgifu.  It  is  part  of  the  story  of  J3[arolds 
oath  (Sim.  Dun.  1066  and  elsewhere)  that  he  promised  to  waurj 
his  sister  to  one  of  William's  nobles.  Obviously  this  cannot  apply 
to  Eadgyth,  nor  yet  to  Gunhild,  who  was  devoted  to  a  religioos 
life.  I  shall,  in  my  next  volume,  discuss  the  question  whether  tl» 
sister  may  not  be  the  puzzling  iElfgyva  of  the  Tapestry. 

Of  the  order  of  the  sons  there  is  no  doubt     Swegen  ("filim 
primogenitus   Swanus,"  Fl.  Wig.    105 1)  was  the  eldest.     HaioM 
came  next.     That  Harold  was  older  than  Toetig  is  plain  from  the 
Biographer  (''major  natu  Haroldus,"  409),  and  indeed  from  the 
whole  history.     So  even  Saxo  (207)  speaks  of  ''  minorea  Godovini 
filii  [which  at  least  includes  Tostig]  majorem  peroai."     Orderic's 
notion  (492  D)  that  Harold  was  younger  that  Tostig  is  simply  a  bit 
of  the  Norman  legend,  devised  to  represent  Harold  as  depriving  his 
elder  brother,  sometimes  of  the  Earldom,  sometimes  of  thcf  Kingdom. 
Snorro*s  idea  that  Harold  was  the  youngest  of  all  is  wilder  still. 
The  order  of  the  several  brothers  is  marked  very  plainly  in  the 
dates  of  their  promotion  to  Earldoms;   this  is  Swegen,  Harold, 
Tostig,  Gyrth,  Leofwine.     Wulfnoth,  who  never  held  an  Earldom, 
was  doubtless  the  youngest. 

The  order  in  which  the  brothers  sign  charters  is  worth  notice. 
Setting  aside  one  impossible  charter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  80-84),  Swegen 
always  signs  before  Harold,  Harold  always  before  Tostig,  Tostig 
always  before  Gyrth  and  Leofwine.  But  Harold,  Gyrth,  and 
Leofwine  do  not  observe  so  strict  an  order  among  themselves. 
May  we  not  infer  from  the  recorded  disposition  and  actions  of 
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Swegen  and  Tostig  that  a  certain  attention  to  ceremony  was  needed 
in  their  cases,  while  the  other  three  brothers,  who  liTed  and  died 
firm  friends,  could  afford  to  dispense  with  it  ? 

The  order  of  the  daugliters  among  themselves  must  have  been 
Eadgyth,  Gunhild,  iElfgifii,  if  there  was  an  iElfgifn.  For  a  daughter 
of  Godwine  and  Gjtha  to  have  been  talked  of  as  an  intended  wife 
for  any  one  in  1066,  she  must  have  been  the  very  youngest  of  the 
family. 

The  order  of  the  sisters  with  regard  to  their  brothers  is  more 
difficult  to  fix.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  fix  the  place  of  Qunhild. 
But,  as  i£lfgifu  must  have  been  the  youngest,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  Eadgyth  was  the  eldest  of  the  family.  The  Biographer 
(P*  397)  compares  four  children  of  Gkxlwine,  seemingly  Eadgyth^ 
Harold,  Tostig,  and  Gyrth — he  never  mentions  Swegen — ^to  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise  ; 

"Felix  prole  pi&  Dnx,  fttirpe  beatiu  avit&, 
HIb  quataor  natU  dans  Anglia  pignon  pacis. 
Prodit  gemma  prior,  variBB  probitatis  amatriz. 
In  medio  Regni,  tanto  Duoe  filia  patre 
^dgit  digna  sno,  Begi  condigna  marito.*' 

This  looks  as  if  Eadgyth  was  the  eldest  of  all.  Godwine  and  Gytha 
were  married  in  10 19  (see  vol.  i.  p.  467).  Harold  therefore,  the 
second  son,  could  not,  even  if  Eadgyth  was  younger  than  himself, 
have  been  bom  before  1021,  perhaps  not  till  loaa  or  later.  He 
therefore  could  not  have  been  above  twenty-four  when  he  became 
Earl,  nor  above  forty-five  at  his  death — he  may  of  course  have  been 
younger.  But  none  of  Godwine's  sons  who  held  Earldoms  could 
have  been  so  young  as  William  of  Malmesbury  fancied  Gyrth  to  be 
in  1066,  when  he  calls  him  (iii.  239)  ''phis  puero  adultus et  magnas 
ultra  SBtatem  virtutis  et  scientiaa/'  He  had  then  been  Earl  of  the 
East-Angles  for  nine  years. 


NOTE  G.  p.  36. 

The  Great  Earldoms  during  the  Eeign  of  Eadward. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  men  who 
rded  the  different  Earldoms  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Ead- 
ward   In  several  cases  the  Chronicles  give  us  notices  of  the  death, 
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deposition^  or  translation  of  one  Elarl  cmd  of  the  appo^***"*®*** 
of  his  successor.  But  these  entries  takei^  alone  would  »<>*  c***^'* 
us  to  put  together  a  perfect  series  of  the  £arl8  For  inBtancc, 
Eadwine  (1065),  Gyrth  (1066),  I^ofwine  (1066),  Waltheof 
(1066),  are  all  spoken  of  as  Earls  witHout  any  account  of  their 
appointment,  and,  in  the  last  three  ca^ea,  with  ut  any  hii**  •*  ^ 
the  districts  over  which  they  ruled.  To  ixiake  out  anything  ^®  * 
perfect  list,  we  must  go  to  various  i^oi<ieiitAl  f  "r-es  in  ^'^^  royw 
writs  and  elsewhere.  By  their  help  ^^^^  ^^  «  ,  ^ble  to  recover, 
not  indeed  an  absolutely  complete  acsoom^t.  b  t  one  much  fuller 
than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  history,   ^n.<i  l-    h  reveals  to  us 

a  great  number  of  anomalies  which  we    eho   1#1       f     have  expected. 
The  way  in  which  several  Earls  held   iaoli^t   A     !,•  detached  irovn 

the  main  body  of  their  Earldoms,  aii<l     t-u  *      which  shires 

were  transferred  from  the  jurisdictiork  f  *^-sr«rl  to  that  of 
another,  are  both  of  them  very  remarki^bl  ^ 

For  a  complete  view  of  these  chan^ee  ».  \i  •  _j  of  the  generJ 
succession  of  the  Earls,  we  must  go  bitck  t  v^  *^^-^old  diviflicn  of 
England  by  Cnut  in  1017  (see  vol.  i.  ^^^^  o/'^'^Onut  then  kept 
Wessex  in  his- own  hands,  and  ^^PPoii^*^^  ^'  •  over  Me«^*» 
ThurkiU  over  East-Anglia,  Eric  over  ISTo^h  "^^^^land-  !»  '^^^ 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  469),  Wessex  also  became  ^^^  -p,  umbe  .^^^^^r  Godwtne. 
Now  in  these  four  great  govemment;^  ^  aorr^  ^^^^  ^^  gucces- 

sion  of  Earls  without  difficulty,  with  tH^  -^  ^^  *  option  of  Ea^t- 
Anglia.  We  have  no  account  of  that  Ea.i-lH^^^'^  ^^^  i>he  bani*^^^ 
of  Thurkill  in  1021  (see  vol.  i.  p.  473^^*^  fror^  appointment  of 
Harold,  seemingly  in  1045  (seo  above,  p.    ^  ^^^  ^gyX  "Sorthnwber' 

land,  I  have  already  traced  out  the  si^^;^^"  .  '^  -f  its  Earlfl  {^ 
vol.  i.  p.  585  et  seqq.).  There  is  no  donVj?^'^'*  ^^  ^  *^  ftCCflfl«<»o 
of  Eadward,  Siward  was  in  possessiou  *    *^»*'      ^i^xVft  o^  ^^^  ^^j 

Northern  realm,  and  that  he  remained    5^       ^^    ^ ^^^^^  of  ^^  ^ 


his  death.  The  succession  in  Wessex  is  j^j  .  Posses^  ^  Oodwine  n^ 
appointed  in  1020,  Harold  succeeded  hii^*^^""  ^^  <^  ;  ^^^^  ^^  "^ 
room  for  any  question,  except  as  to  the  ^.  ^^  10^^  ^y^^  Eftrldoift 
during  the  year  of  Godwine's  banishment.  *®Po8al  ^^  mere  succes- 
sion in  Mercia  is  equally  plain.  Leofv^\^^-^^d  *^*^^ed  Eadric  in 
Id  7;  Leofric  succeeded  Leofwine  sotue  ^i^  ^^c^^^^^en  ioa4  ^^ 
1032  (see  vol.  i.  p.  461);  ^l%«r  *^^ee?^  ^^^^if^"^  '^  *®^'' 
Eadwine,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt     ^^    ^^  ^^  ^^  °^ 
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his  death,  at  some  time  hetween  1062  and  1065.  Our  difficulties 
are  of  other  kinds.  There  is,  first,  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Mercia.  There  is  the  fact  that  various  shires, 
especially  in  Mercia,  are  found  in  the  hands  of  other  Earls  than 
those  to  whom  the  fourfold  division  would  seem  to  have  committed 
them.  There  is  the  fact  that  we  find  mention  of  Earls  holding 
Earldoms  other  than  the  four  great  ones,  and  seemingly  forined  hy 
dismemberments  of  the  four.  Lastly,  we  find,  especially  under 
Cnut,  the  names  of  several  Earls  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  supply 
with  Earldoms. 

This  last  difficulty  need  not  greatly  trouble  us.     It  does  not 
follow  that  every  Danish  chief  who  signs  a  charter  of  Cnut  with 
the  title  of  Earl  was  actually  established  in  an  English  Earldom. 
On  the  other  hand,   some   one   must  have  ruled  in  East-Anglia 
between  102 1  and   1045,  and  it  is  a  fair  guess,  though  nothing 
more,  that  the  successive  husbands  of  Gunhild,  Hakon  and  Harold 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  475  et  seqq.),  who  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  some 
permanent  connexion  with  England,  were  Earls  of  the  East-Angles 
during  some  parts  of  that  interval.     The  miun  difficulty  springs 
from  what  seem  to  have  been  the  constantly  fluctuating  arrange- 
ments of  the  Mercian  shires.     The  old  chaotic  state  of  central  Eng- 
land seems  to  revive.     First,  it  is  not  always  clear  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  the  name  Mercia.     The  name  at  this  stage  some- 
times includes,  sometimes  excludes,  those  parts  of  old  Mercia  which 
were  ceded   by  iElfred  to  Guthrum.  .  Secondly,  we  find  various 
shires,  Mercian  in  one  or  the  other  sense,  which  are  not  under  the 
government  of  the  person  spoken  of  as  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians. 

Now  when,  as  in  the  fourfold  division  made  by  Cnut,  Wessex, 
Northumberland,  East-Anglia,  and  Mercia  are  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
haustive division  of  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mercia  is 
taken  in  the  widest  sense,  meaning  the  whole  land  from  Bristol  on 
the  Avon  to  Barton  on  the  Humber.  "With  this  great  government 
Eadric  was  invested.  But  it  is  equally  plain  (see  vol.  i.  p.  580) 
that,  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  either  Mercia  in  this  sense  was  dis- 
^membered  in  favour  of  independent  Earls,  or  else  subordinate  Earls 
were  appointed  under  a  superior  Earl  of  the  Mercians.  I  will  now 
put  together  the  evidence  which  we  find  on  these  heads. 

The  first  hint  which  we  come  across  of  a  dismemberment  of 
this  kind  is    in   1041,  when  we  find  Thuri   or  Thored,  ''Comes 
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Mediterraneorum  '*  and  Rani  or  Hranig,  ^*  Comes  Mageseienaiani," 
distingaished  from  Leofric,  ^  Comes  Mercionim/'  ()f  Thored  ve 
also  know  that  his  Earldom  took  in  Huntingdonshire.  See  voL  L 
p.  580,  vhere  a  writ  of  Harthacnut  addressed  to  him  is  quoted. 
And  one  may  suspect  that  we  ought  to  substitute  the  same  name 
for  "Toli  comes"  who  in  a  Huntingdon  writ  of  Eadward  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iy.  243)  is  addressed  along  with  Bishop  Eadnoth,  fixing  the 
date  of  the  writ  to  the  years  1042-1050.  (This  Toli  can  hanlly 
be  Tolig  who  is  elsewhere  addressed  in  Suffolk,  seemingly  as 
Sheriff  under  the  Earldom  of  Gyrth.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  222,  223.)  Of 
Ranig  we  know  that  he  held  the  rank  of  Earl  as  early  as  1023 
(see  ToL  i.  p.  580).  We  may  therefore  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Mercia  was  dismembered  on  the  death  of  Eadric,  and  that,  besides 
the  Mercian  Earldom  held  by  Leofwine  and  Leofric,  two  fresh  Earl- 
doms, whether  subcMrdinate  or  independent,  were  formed  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  Mercian  Kingdom.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  certain  superiority  was  always  retained  by  Leofric, 
as  chief  Earl  of  the  Mercians.  He  always  fills  a  special  place, 
alongside  of  Godwine  and  Siward,  and  we  shall  come  across  evi- 
dence to  show  that  some  of  the  dismembered  shires  did,  in  the 
end,  revert  to  him  or  to  his  housa 

As  to  this  Earldom  of  the  '' Mediterranei ''  or  Middle-Angles, 
held  by  Thored,  we  have  no  distinct  accouiit  of  its  extent.  But  it 
is  a  probable  guess  that  it  took  in  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
Mercia,  the  part  in  which  the  Danish  element  was  strongest.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  this  Earldom  Thored  was  succeeded  by 
Beom«  Our  indications  are  certainly  slight,  but  they  look  that 
Way.  We  hear  nothing  distinctly  of  Thored  in  Eadward's  time, 
while  it  is  plain  (see  p.  36)  that  Beom  held  some  Earldom  frova. 
about  the  year  1045  till  his  murder.  We  know  also  that  his  Earl- 
dom took  in  Hertfordshire  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  19c).  I  infer  then  that 
Beom  was  Earl  of  the  Middle- Angles,  of  Eastern  or  Danish  Mercia. 
I  also  infer  that  in  that  Earldom  he  had  no  one  successor.  No 
Earl  is  spoken  of  in  the  later  days  of  Eadward  who  can  show  «ny 
claim  to  such  a  description,  and  several  of  the  shires  contained 
within  the  country  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  held  by  Thored 
and  Beom  seem  to  have  remained  in  a  sort  of  fluctuattng  state, 
ready  to  be  attached  to  any  of  the  great  governments,  as  might  be 
ocmvenient. 
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Thus  HufUingilonshire  was  wiihin  the  Earldom  of  Thored.  But 
in  1 05 1  (Flor.  Wig.  in  anno)  we  find  it,  together  with  Cambridge^ 
skirej  a  shire  still  so  closely  connected  with  it  as  to  have  a 
common  Sheriff,  detached  altogether  from  Hercia,  and  forming 
part  of  the  East- Anglian  Earldom  of  ELarold.  '*  Men  "  of  Harold's 
in  Huntingdonshire  accordingly  occur  in  Domesday  (p.  208). 
But  Huntingdonshire  was  afterwards  separated  from  East-Anglia, 
perhaps  on  Harold's  translation  to  Wessex  in  1053.  It  then  became, 
strange  to  say,  an  outlpng  portion  of  the  Earldom  of  Northumber- 
land. It  does  not  however  appear  that  Cambridgeshire  followed  it 
in  this  last  migration.  That  Huntingdonshire  was  held  by  Siward 
is  shown  by  a  writ  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  239)  coming  between  1053  and 
1055.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  afterwards  held  by  Waltheof. 
Domesday  also  (208)  implies  the  succession  of  Siward,  Tostig,  and 
Waltheof,  by  spiking  of  *^  men  "  and  rights  belonging  first  to  Tostig 
and  afterwards  to  Waltlieof.  It  might  be  worth  considering  whe- 
ther some  confused  tradition  of  these  transfers  of  the  shire  formed 
an  element  in  the  legend  of  Tostig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  slain  by 
Siward.     See  vol.  i.  pp.  461,  587. 

Northanvptonshire,  like  Huntingdonshire,  was  separated  from 
Mercia  and  attached  to  Northumberland.  This  is  distinctly  shown 
by  a  royal  writ  addressed  to  Tostig  as  its  Earl  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  240). 
The  only  other  Northamptonshire  writ  that  I  know  (iv.  216) 
is  addressed  to  Bishop  Wulfwig  without  any  Earl's  name.  But, 
as  to  Northamptonshire,  another  question  might  aris^.  The 
singular  description  of  the  daughter  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl 
iElfhelm  as  iElfgifu  of  Northampton  (see  vol.  i.  p.  453)  may  pos- 
sibly point  to  an  earlier  connexion  between  the  two  districts.  This 
last  is  a  mere  guess,  but  the  connexion  between  Northumberland 
and  Northamptonshire  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Eadward  is 
quite  certain.  But  Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire  were 
afterwards  again  detached  from  Northumberland,  and  held  as 
a  separate  Earldom  by  Waltheof.  On  this  point  the  evidence 
seems  quite  plain ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  exact  date. 
Waltheof  l^ld  some  Earldom  at  the  end  of  the  year  1066,  when 
he  is  Bpdcen  of  as  an  Earl  with  Eadwine  and  Morkere  (Chron. 
Wig.  1066).  Under  William,  besides  his  great  Northumbrian 
government,  he  was  certainly  Earl  of  Northamptonshire  (Ord. 
Vit.  522  C)  and  of  Huntingdonshire  (Will.  Gem.  viii.  37).     We 
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may  therefore  infer  that  these  fragments  of  his  father's  govern- 
ment formed  the  flarldom  which  he  had  held  under  Harold. 
The  false  Ingulf  (Qale,  i.  66)  makes  him  receive  both  these  shires 
on  his  fathers  death  in  1057,  Tostig  receiving  Northumberland 
The  Chronicle  of  John  of  Peterborough,  which,  though  not  con- 
temporary, has  some  authority  as  being  a  local  record,  distinctly 
makes  Waltheof  succeed  to  Northamptonshire  on  his  father's  death 
in  1055  ;  "  Siwardus  Dux  Northanhumbrorum  obiit ;  .  .  .  cujus 
filius  Waldevus,  postea  martyr  sanctus,  factus  est  Comes  North- 
hamptoniie ;  oomitatus  autem  Northanhumbrorum  datus  est  Tostio 
fratri  Haroldi "  (Giles,  pw  50).  But  this  is  shown  to  be  incorrect 
by  the  charter  just  quoted,  which  shows  that  Tostig  was  Earl  in 
Northamptonshire.  And  the  course  taken  by  the  Northumbrian 
rebels  in  1065  (see  p.  489)  seems  to  point  to  a  still  abiding  con* 
nexion  between  that  shire  and  Northumberland.  We  can  therefore 
hardly  doubt  that  both  Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
were  obtained  by  Waltheof  as  a  result  of  the  Northumbrian  revolt 
in  1065. 

About  Nottinghamshire  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain.  It  appears 
from  Domesday  (280)  that  Tostig  had  certain  rights  in  the  town  of 
Nottingham  ;  but  he  is  not  distinctly  spoken  of  as  Earl  of  the  shire. 
But  the  connexion  between  this  shire  and  the  Northumbrian 
Primate  makes  a  connexion  with  the  Northumbrian  Earl  far  from 
unlikely. 

Hertfordshire  formed  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Beoru.  We  have 
no  further  account  of  it  till  after  the  redistribution  in  1057  (^^ 
above,  pp.  418,  419),  when  it  appears  in  the  hands  of  Leofwine. 
Two  writs  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  217,  218)  are  addressed  to  him  as  Earl, 
conjointly  with  Wulfwig,  Bishop  of  Dorchester— the  Prelscte  of  the 
Middle- Angles — whose  episcopacy  ranges  from  1053  to  1067.  In 
Domesday  also  (132)  eighteen  burghers  in  the  town  of  Hertford  are 
described  as  being  ''  homines  Heraldi  Comitis  et  Lewini  Comitis," 
perhaps  a  sign  of  the  superiority  exercised  by  Harold  over  the  Earl- 
doms of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine.  Men  of  Leofwine  occur  also  in  the 
town  of  Buckingham  (143)  and  in  other  parts  of  that  shire  (1441 
145)1  sogg^iiig  that  Buckmghamshlre  also  made  part  of  his 
Earldom.  Of  Bedforddwre  we  seem  to  have  no  distinct  account. 
Waltheof  (Domesday,  2106)  held  lands  there,  but  it  need  not 
have  been  in  his  Earldom. 
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OxfardMre  ^VP^htb  in  1015  (Flor.  Wig.  in  anno)  as  part  of  the 
Earldom  o!  8^^^*^.  (See  above,  p.  36.)  After  1057  it  appears 
as  an  outlying  appendage  of  the  East-Anglian  Earldom  of  Gyrth. 
Two  writs  for  Oxfordshire  are  addressed  to  him  conjointly  with 
Bishop  Wulfwig  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  215,  317).  The  former  is  the  well 
known  grant  of  Islip  to  the  church  of  Westminster. 

Of  the  other  East-Mercian  shires  we  have  no  account  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  must  have  reverted  to  Leofric,  per- 
haps OQ  the  death  of  Beom.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  by  the  almost 
certain  fact  that  Lincolnshire  did.  All  history  and  tradition  connects 
Leofric  and  his  house  with  that  shire ;  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  bounty,  the  minster  of  Stow,  is  within  its  borders,  and  it  is 
plain  that,  in  1066  (Flor.  Wig.  in  anno),  lindsey  formed  part  of 
the  Earldom  of  his  grandson  Eadwine. 

The  shiftings  of  the  East-Mercian  shires  are  thus  frequent  and 
perplexing,  but  those  of  West-Mercia  are  equally  so.  That  the 
north-western  shires  remained  constantly  under  Leofric  and  his 
house  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Our  one  writ  in  those 
parts  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  201)  is  addressed  to  Eadwine  in  Staffordshire, 
and  the  entries  of  property  held  in  that  shire  and  in  Cheshire  by 
him  and  his  father  are  endless.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Shrop- 
shire, but  as  soon  as  we  get  south  of  that  limit,  we  are  at  once 
in  the  region  of  fluctuations.  We  have  seen  that  Banig  was 
Earl  of  the  Magesaatas  or  of  Herefordshire  in  104 1.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  his  government  extended  beyond  that 
limit  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Banig  was  succeeded  by 
Swegen,  whose  Mercian  possessions  (Flor.  Wig.  1051)  consisted  of 
the  shires  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Oxford.  It  is  therefore 
not  unlikely  that  Banig's  government  was  of  the  same  extent,  but 
we  cannot  be  certain.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Herefordshire 
was  detached  from  the  government  of  Leofric  and  his  successors 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Eadward.  It  is  not  clear  what  became 
of  the  shire  during  Swegen's  first  banishment  Something  belong- 
ing to  Swegen,  either  his  Earldom  or  his  private  estate,  was  (see 
pp.  89,  iQi)  divided  during  his  absence  between  Harold  and 
Beom.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  one  or  other  of  them 
may  have  governed  Herefordshire  from  1046  to  1050.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  shire  was^  during  that  interval,  held  by 
Balph  of  Mantes,  Balph  the  Timid,  the  son  of  Walter  and  Godgifu. 
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Indeed  this  last  view  becomes  the  more  likely  of  the  two,  when 
we  remember  the  firm  root  which  the  Normans  had  taken  in 
Herefordshire  before  1051  (see  p.  138),  which  looks  very  modi 
as  if  they  had  been  specially  favoured  in  these  parts.  That  Balph 
succeeded  Swegen  on  his  final  banishment  in  105 1  I  have  no  doaht 
,  at  all.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (English  Commonwealth,  it.  ocxa)  calls 
this  fact  in  question  on  the  grounds  thaty  at  the  time  wh^i  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iL  199)  calls  him  "  Comes  Herefordensis,"  Hereford- 
shire was  under  the  government  of  Swegen,  and  that,  when  Florenee 
((055)  speaks  of  his  doings  in  the  Herefordshire  campaign,  he  does 
not  formally  describe  him  as  Earl  of  the  shire.  But  surely,  when 
a  certain  shire  is  invaded,  and  a  certain  Earl  goes  forth  to  d^end 
it,  the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  some  distinct  evidenee  the. 
other  way,  is  that  the  Earl  who  so  acts  is  the  Earl  in  chaige  of  the 
shire.  The  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  simply  oue  of  his 
usual  confusions  of  chronology.  Speaking  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  his  visit  to  England  in  105 1,  he  mentions  his  marriage  with 
Godgifu,  and  goes  on  thus,  "  quea  ex  altero  viro,  Waltero  Medan- 
tino,  filium  tulerat  Radulfum,  qui  eo  tempore  erat  Comes  Hereford- 
ensis,  ignavus  et  timidus,  qui  Walensibus  pugnS  cesaerit,  comi> 
tatumque  suum,  et  urbem  cum  episcopo,  ignibus  eorum  oonsumen- 
dum  reliquerit;  cujus  rei  infamiam  maturfe  veniens  Haroldus 
virtutibus  suis  abstersit.  Eustachius  ergo  .  .  Begem  adiit."  Un- 
doubtedly, according  to  strict  grammatical  construction,  ''eo  tem- 
pore *'  ought  to  mean  in  1051,  but  William  so  jumbles  together  tiie 
events  of  105 1  and  of  1055  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  argue  from  this 
expression  that  he  meant  distinctly  to  assert  that  Balph  was  Earl 
of  Herefordshire  in  105 1.  He  may  just  as  well  have  meant  that  he 
was  so  when  he  waged  his  unfortunate  campaign  with  the  Welsh, 
and  certainly  no  one  who  got  up  his  facts  from  William  of  Malmes- 
bury only  would  ever  find  out  that  that  campaign  happened  four 
years  after  the  visit  of  Eustace. 

Balph  then,  I  hold,  was  certainly  Earl  of  Herefordshire  in  1055, 
and  the  natural  inference  is  that  he  succeeded  Sw^;en  in  1051,  and 
that,  as  Swegen  never  came  back,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
Earldom  in  1052.  That  Balph  was  succeeded  by  Harold  in  1057 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  Harold's  Herefordshire  Earldom 
is  so  important  as  a  piece  of  national  policy,  and  it  is  connected 
with  so  many  points  in  Harold's  character,  that  I  have  spok^i 
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of  it  somewhat  largely  in  the  text.     See  pp.  395,  417,  and,  for 
writs  addressed  to  Harold  in  Herefordshire,  see  p.  547. 

But  we  have  also  the  fact  that  Ralph  certainly  held  the  rank  of 
Earl  in  the  year  1051,  while  Swegen  was  still  acting  as  Earl  of  the 
Magesaetas  (see  p.  141).  We  have  also  his  signatures  as  Earl  as 
early  as  T050  (see  p.  iii).  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  there- 
fore very  possibly  right  in  quartering  him  in  Worcesterghire, 
That  shire,  he  is  inclined  to  think,  was  in  Cnut's  time  held  by 
Hakon  the  doughty  Earl,  the  first  husband  of  Qunhild.  This  view 
he  rests  on  a  writ  of  Cnut's  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  56)  addressed  to  him  as 
Earl  in  Worcestershire.  The  writ  is  clearly  spurious,  but  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  spurious  document  proves 
something.  Would  a  forger  insert  a  name  so  little  known  as  that 
of  Hakon  in  a  spurious  writ,  unless  he  had  seen  it  in  a  genuine 
writ?  Again,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  two  Worcestershire 
documents  (see  a  deed  of  Bishop  Ealdred,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  137,  evi- 
dently passed  in  a  Worcestershire  Scirgem6t^  and  another,  iv.  262) 
there  is  mention  of  Danish  Thegns  (^'ealla  %a  yldestan  ])egna0 
on  Wigeraceastresc're,  Denisce  and  Englisce")  as  a  distinct  class 
in  Worcestershire.  This  is  what  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for 
so  far  west,  and  it  may  possibly  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
complaints  about  Danish  spoilers  of  the  Church  of  Worcester,  which 
we  have  seen  in  pp.  544,  560.  This  prevalence  of  Danes  in  the 
shire  looks  of  itself  like  the  effect  of  the  administration  of  a  Danish 
Earl,  and  we  find  also  what  seems  to  be  a  distinct  mention  of 
a  Hakon  as  holding  a  prominent  position  in  the  shire.  In  a  docu- 
ment of  Bishop  iEthelstan  of  Hereford  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  234  we 
find,  joined  together  in  a  transaction  of  the  time  of  Cnut,  ^'  Leof- 
wine  Ealdorman  and  Hacc  .  .  and  Leofric,  and  eal  seo  scfr.'*  In 
Mr.  Thorpe's  Diplomatarium,  p.  376,  the  name  is  supplied  in  full, 
"Hacun,*'  which  one  might  almost  have  ventured  to  do  without 
manuscript  authority.  Hakon  is  thus  placed  between  Ealdorman 
Leofwine  and  his  son  and  successor  Leofric.  This  looks  very 
much  as  if  Hakon  were  a  subordinate  Earl  of  Worcestershire  under 
Leofwine  as  superior  Earl  of  the  Mercians.  If  so,  he  may,  or  m^y 
not^  have  been  removed  from  Worcestershire  to  the  greater 
government  of  the  East  Angles.  But,  if  we  admit  Hakon,  we 
still  have  no  means  of  bridging  over  the  interval  between  his 
death  in  1030  and  Ralph's  appearance  in  1041.     Balph,  I  suspec1> 
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when  he  received  Herefordshire,  gave  up  WorceBtersbune  to  Odd*. 
Of  thiB  Earl  I  must  say  a  little  more,  Mxd  be  fonnB  »  natural  meaitf 
of  transition  from  Mercia  to  Wessex. 

The  West-Saxon  Earldom,  during  the  administratioii  of  Godwina 
and  Harold,  seems,  except  during  the  year  of  banisbment,  to  ba^ 
suffered  no  dismemberment  beyond  the  surrender  of  certain  sbirei 
to  be  held  by  the  sons  or  brothers  oF  ita  tw  V  Is  doubtlefls  under 
the  superiority  of  the  head  of  the  fa.nxiiy  Thia»  Swegen^  daring 
his  father's  life-time,  held,  besides  hi^  ^\^  AT^rciaii  sbire«»  t"® 
goyemment  of  Someraetshire  and  -SevvfeitA*  ^TT'lor.  Wig-  '^5'/' 
On  the  fall  of  Godwine,  Wessex  was     for*  ent   difl»a^°^^ 

(see  p.  1 60).     As  we  hear  of  no   Ea*-!    ^f  tb    V^est-Saxons  being 
appointed,  the  eastern  shires,  Berksbir^e  inol    ^ll     -orobably  revetted 
to  the  Crown.     But  Somersetshire     ^aa    •  -^     with   the  other 
western  shires  to  form  a  new  gorerxixKie    ♦      "^         the  Kiug'®  ^'^' 
man  Odda  ("  Odo  et  Radulfus  Ooi^^i^     T^Las  cognftti,"  aay* 
WUliam  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  199).         jj^  ^*         iready  ^ome  con- 
nexion with  that  part  of  England,  ^^    j^        .  ®^  ^od  D*P^'  ^*  ^^t' 
a  charter  of  Bishop  iElfwold  of  Sbei^^^^  "^^^  ^    !««  to  matteff  in 
Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  whicb,     f^J^^  ^***^tion  of  BiAop 
Lyfing,  must  be  older  than  1046.    Hie  i,^  ^  *^®  *^  as  Earl  over  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  Wealhcyny  or  as    th^*  ^^^  ^^  rougb  C5hronici«f 
(1048)  puts  it,  "ofer  Defenascire  ^^^^    ^  ^     ^^'^^^eraaton  ao^  ^^^ 
Dorsetou  and  ofer  Wealas."    The  MTe^ljaK  ^        ^^^^orsc  the  Welsh  oi 
Cornwall.  (There  is  something  singal^^.   •   ^^  ^^  ^^!^toTial  form  ^>^ 
applied  to  Devonshire  and  the  tribe     £►   **^  ^^^  te^^"^^  SumoTSsetas,  hut 
the  same  distinction  is  made  by  the    ^V^^^  ^  ^^^    Ohronider  i^  *** 
next  year.)    Dr.  Lappenberg  (510)  sus*^    ^•^^^eeteJC'        ^^  to  have  been 
a   Frenchman.     I   see   no  reason    fo**     ^       ^^**    ^.--^BiBe.     -^  " 
Comes"  is  certamly  mentioned  in  the     j-  ^'^^^    ®^^^^^^co»»a  cateB^S^^ 
in  England  in  Eadward's  time  ^veu  i^^^   ^^  ^^^^T?'  ^°'^'  *  ^ 
clearly  made  up  of  bits  from  Florei^^^      '^^^^^^^^^^tere.   Sat  be  J^ 


said  to  have  been  "ante  Edwardi  te^x^   ^*^^  «1»^       ^^ilium  ^e^^ 


"Odo 


Henry  of  Huntingdon  too  (M.  H.  B.   ^^    **^   *^         ^^  of  ^ 
Consul  "  as  banished  along  with  Archbi^i.  ^    ^)   "^^^  -  -  '^"^  ^ 


vuuusui  iw  uttuiBucu  along  with  Archbi^r^  "**)  ^t^  -*-**>•  ^"*  ^^ 
no  great  authorities.  A  banishment  of  Orf  ^  Ilol>^  quite  out  of  *« 
question,  and  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  <^  ^^^^^'^T^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^\ 
he  was  a  foreigner.  Foreigners  are  co^^^J^^^'oui^  4^%^"^  ^^  ^  ^^1] 
and  a  foreign  descent  is  certainly  not    it^^^3^  ^^       Odda's  ^^ 
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with  tbe  King.     He  may  have  sprang  from  some  of  the  more 
distant  branches  of  the  royal  family,  or  he  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  King  through  his  grandmother  JEttthryth,     His  name,  in 
its  various  forms,  Odda,  Oda,  Odo,  Oddo,  Otto,  Eudes,  and  the  like, 
is  one  of  the  few  names  which  are  common  to  England,  Germany, 
and  France.   But,  in  the  shape  of  Odda,  it  is  thoroughly  English,  and 
it  appears  in  English  local  nomenclature  in  such  names  as  Oddington. 
Odda  had  also  a  brother  and  sister,  who  bore  the  distinctively 
English  names  of  Mltnc  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  137,  26a.   Chron.  Wig. 
1053)  and  Eadgyth  {"  Eddied  soror  Odonis  Comitis,''  in  Domesday 
186).     He  himself  also,  after  his  monastic  profession,  bore  the  no 
less  truly  English  name  of  iBthelwine  (Flor.  Wig.  1056.     A  signa- 
ture of  ''Odda  monachus"  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  139  cannot  be  his, 
by  the  date).    His  signatures  as  Earl  are  rare  ;  there  is  one  in  Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  139.     But  both  Odda  and  ^Ifric  often  sign  charters  as 
"minister"  and  "nobilis,'*  sometimes,  as  in  one  of  1048  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  116,  so  also  vi.  196),  in  company  with  one  Dodda,  whom  one 
suspects  to  be  a  kinsman*  Odda  of  course  resigned  his  West-Saxon 
government  on  the  return  of  Qodwine,  and  both  Somersetshire  and 
Berkshire  henceforth  remained  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     (See  writs  to  Harold  in  Somersetshire, 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.   195  et  seqq.,  in  Berkshire,  iv.  a 00,  in  Dorsetshire, 
iv.  aoo.)    But  Odda  continues  to  be  spoken  of  as  Earl  (Chronn.  Ab. 
and  Wig.  1056)  ;  and  his  connexion  with  the  Hwiccian  land  and  its 
monasteries  points  to  Worcestershire,  or  possibly  Worcestershire  and 
Gloucestershire,  as  the  district  under  his  charge.   Three  of  the  docu- 
ments just  quoted  as  bearing  his  signatures  are  the  deeds  of  Bishop 
Ealdred  concerning  lands  in  Worcestershire  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  137,  138,  26a,  see  above,  p.  56a)*     Tlie  sig- 
natures to  be  noted  are  **  Leofr     Eorl  and  Odda  Eorl  and  iGlfnc 
his  bro^r,"  ''  Leofricus  Dux,  JEUgsoruB  Dux,  Odda  Dux,"  ''  Leofric 
Eorl  and  Odda  and  iElfnc  his  bro^r."     There  is  also  a  signature 
of  Azor  or  Atsor,  a  well  known  Hwiccian  Thegn  (see  above,  p.  545). 
The  special  mention  of  Danish  Thegns  in  Worcestershire  I  have 
already  spoken  of  (p.  561).      It  is  therefore  most  probable  that 
Odda  held  the  Earldom  of  the  Hwiccas  from  the  return  of  God- 
wine  till  the  time  when  he  forsook  the  world.     It  must  then  have 
reverted  to  the  House  of  Leofric,  as  in  Domesday  (17a)  we  find 
the  city  of  Wprcester  making  payments  to  Eadwine  as  EarL 
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In  the  East  of  England  the  ancient  boundaries  both  of  Wessex 
and  of  East-Anglia  were  freely  tampered  with  when  the  younger 
sons  of  Godwine  had  to  be  provided  with  Earldoms.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Earldom  of  East-Anglia  was  conferred  on  Gyrdi, 
when  ^Ifgar  was  translated  to  Mercia  in  1057.  The  only  question 
is  whether  he  had  not  received  some  smaUer  government  at  an 
earlier  time.  Gyrth  appears  as  **  Eorl  "  in  the  Chronides  and  as 
**  Gomes"  in  Domesday  (Suffolk,  2^3  et  al).  In  one  Suffolk  entry 
(390)  it  is  distinctly  said  that  ''Gomes  Guert  tertiam  partem 
habebat."  That  his  Earldom  took  in  Gxfordshire  as  an  outlying 
possession  we  have  already  seen  ;  his  possession  of  the  two  striciily 
East-Anglian  shires  is  shown  by  a  variety  of  writs.  In  God.  Dipl. 
iv.  208  he  is  addressed  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  iv.  aaa  for  Snfiblk 
only,  in  iv.  aa3  and  325  for  East-Anglia  generally,  in  iv.  aa  i  for  Suf- 
folk only,  conjointly  with  Harold.  In  all  these  writs  he  is  joined  witii 
^tbelmser,  Bishop  of  the  East- Angles  from  1047  to  1070.  The 
date  of  his  appointment  seems  certain,  as  no  earlier  date  is  possible, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  one  at  all  later.  But  the  words 
in  which  the  Biographer  of  Eadward  describes  Gyrth's  elevation  are 
not  very  clear.  After  speaking  of  the  appointments  of  Harold  and 
Tostig,  he  adds  (Vita  Eadw.  p.  410),  *' Juniorem  quoque  Gyrth, 
quem  supra  diximus,  immunem  non  passus  est  idem  Bex  ^  suis  hono- 
ribus,  sed  comitatum  ei  dedit  in  ipso  vertice  Grientalis  Anglise,  et 
hunc  ipsum  amplificandum  promisit,  ubi  maturior  annos  adolesoen- 
tiiB  exuerit."  This  may  mean  that  Gyrth  was  first  invested  with  the 
government  of  some  part  of  East-Anglia,  perhaps  under  the  supe- 
riority of  iEl%ar,  and  was  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole.  Or  it  may  mean  that,  when  invested  with 
the  government  of  all  East-Anglia,  he  was  encouraged  to  look 
forward  to  something  beyond  its  bounds,  a  promise  of  which  the 
addition  of  Oxfordshire  may  have  been  the  fulfilment.  This  last  view 
is  incidentally  confirmed  in  a  singular  manner  by  the  way  in  which 
the  town  of  Oxford  is  spoken  of  in  Domesday  (154).  The  duties 
payable  to  the  Earl  are  described  as  paid  to  ^Ifgar.  Here  of 
course,  as  in  several  other  cases,  the  record  describes  a  state  of 
things  existing  "  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward,"  but  not  "  on  the 
day  when  King  Eadward  was  quick  and  dead.''  A  mention  of 
Eadwine  would  have  excluded  Gyrth ;  a  mention  of  iElfgar  does 
not  exclude  him.     But  it  shows  that  Oxfordshire  was  at  one  time 
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held  by  iSlfgar ;  it  shows  therefore  that  Qyrth  did  not  receive 
Oxfordshire  at  the  same  time  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  shire 
may  have  been  taken  from  ^fgar  at  his  second  outlawry,  or  it  may 
have  been  conferred  on  Gyrth  after  ^fgar's  death.  But  at  all 
events,  Gyrth  became  Earl  of  the  East-Angles  in  1057,  only  with 
a  narrower  jurisdiction  than  had  been  attached  to  that  title  when 
it  was  held  by  Harold,  probably  narrower  than  when  it  was  held 
by  iElfgar.  Harold  had,  together  with  the  two  strictly  East- 
Anglian  shires,  held  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Essex, 
probably  including  Middlesex.  None  of  these,  except  perhaps 
Cambridgeshire,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Gyrth.  He  seemingly  took  the 
remote  Oxfordshire  in  their  stead.  Of  Huntingdonshire  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  shires  of  Basex  and  Middlesex^  together  with 
that  of  Hertford,  and  probably  ^Tickmghamshire  (see  above,  p.  560), 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Leofwine.  Of  BedfordaJwre  I  cannot  speak  with 
any  certainty. 

We  have  no  record  of  Leofwine's  appointment  as  Earl,  but  one 
can  hardly  doubt  that  his  investment  with  the  large  and  important 
government  which  the  writs  set  him  before  us  as  holding  took 
place  at  the  general  distribution  in  1057.  ^^%  ^  ^^  ^^  c^^  ^^ 
Gyrth,  a  question  arises  whether  he  had  held  a  smaller  government 
at  an  earlier  time.  There  is  a  writ  in  Cod.  Dipl.  (iv.  191)  addressed 
to  Leofwine  in  Kent  conjointly  with  Archbishop  Eadsige,  who  died 
in  1050,  and  with  Godwine,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  1046. 
If  this  document  be  genuine,  it  reveals  the  very  curious  fact  that 
the  young  son  of  Godwine,  while  still  hardly  beyond  boyhood,  held, 
under  his  father's  immediate  eye,  the  government  of  the  shire  which 
had  been  his  father's  first  possession.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  decide 
us  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  doubtful  passage  of  the  Biographer 
about  Gyrth,  and  we  shall  have  to  look  for  some  similar  earlier 
endowment  for  Tostig.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chroniclers,  in 
recording  the  events  of  the  years  1049-105 2,  while  they  carefully 
give  the  title  of  Earl  to  Godwine,  Swegen,  Harold,  and  Beom,  never 
give  it  to  Tostig,  Gyrth,  or  Leofwine.  ^  Harold  Eorl  and  Tostig 
his  bro^r,'*  says  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  (1046).  Leofwine's 
early  promotion  is  therefore  very  doubtful ;  but  of  the  extent  of  his 
later  government  there  is  no  doubt.  It  took  in  the  shires  of  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Hertford,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  probably  Buckinghamshire. 
Writs  are   addressed  to  him  for  Surrey,  jointly  with  Stigand 
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(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.   205),  for  Essex  (as  he  is  coupled   with 
William,  iv.  213),  for  Middlesex  jointly  with  'William  (iy.  at. 
for  Hertfordshire,  as  we  have  seen,  jointly  with  Wnlfwig.    "  \Li 
of  Earl   Leofwine  in  Middlesex  are  also  mentioned  in  Doi 
^^AJ)  130  b.     But  the  general  superiority  of  Harold,  whether 
elder  brother  or  as  elected  iEtheling,  seems  shown  by  a  writ 
dressed  to  him  in  Middlesex,  jointly  with  Bishop  William  (iv.  2 1 
It  can  hardly  belong  to  the  time  between  September  105  a 
Easter  1053,  between  which  dates  it  is  just  possible,  and  no  moi 
that  there  may  have  been  some  moment  at  which  Harold  was 
of  the  East- Angles  and  William  also  was  in  possession  of  the 
of  London  (see  pp  345,  358).     The  Earldom  of  Leofwine  thi 
answered  pretty  well  to  what  Londoners  sometimes  speak  of 
the  Home  Counties.     But  the  great  city  itself  was  not  subj 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Earl.     The  King's  writs  for  Londoii| 
are  addressed  to   the  Bishop,   the  Portreeve  or  Portreeves,  the 
Burgh ^thegns,  and  sometimes  the  whole  people  ('^ealle  %e  burh- 
ware").  See  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  212,  a  13,  214. 

I  have  thus  tried,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  trace  out  these  singular 
fluctuations  in  the  boundaries  of  the  great  Earldoms.  To  make 
matters  clear,  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  them  by  a  compara- 
tive map  of  England  at  two  stages  of  the  reign  of  Eadward.  The 
idea  of  such  an  attempt  was  suggested  by  the  map  given  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  327. 
Some  points  of  course  are  conjectural,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  express  the  various  fluctuations  which  happened  at  dates  be- 
tween the  two  years  which  I  have  chosen  for  illustration.  But 
I  trust  that  the  two  maps  between  them  &irly  represent  the  state 
of  things  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  days  of  Eadward. 


NOTE  H.    p.  6a. 
The  Legend  of  Ehha. 

As  the  name  of  Gk)dgifu  is  most  familiar  to  the  world  in  general 
through  the  legend  of  her  riding  naked  through  Coventry  (besides 
the  references  in  p.  48,  see  R.  Wendover,  i.  496),  so  the  name  of 
Emma  is  best  known  through  the  legend  of  her  walking  unhurt 
over  the  hot  ploughshares.     The  tale  appears  to  have  grown  out  of 
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the  real  histoiy  of  her  disgrace  at  this  time,  mixed  np  with  other 
particulam  from  various  quarters.  And  when  a  prince  stands  in 
such  singular  relations  both  to  his  mother  and  to  his  wife  as  those 
in  which  Eadward  stood  to  Emma  and  Eadgjrth,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  in  the  process  of  legend-making,  the  two  injured  Ladies 
got  confounded. 

The  tale  may  be  seen  in  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  941.     He  seems  to 
place  the  event  in  1050,  when  Robert  was  already  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     He  calls  it  indeed  the  fourth  year  of  Eadward,  but 
he  places  it  immediately  before  the  events  of  105 1.    The  Norman 
Primate  persuades  the  King  that  Emma — forty-eight  years  after 
her  first  marriage,  fifteen  years  after  the  death   of  her  second 
husband — had  been  guilty  of  too*  close  an  intimacy  (^'nimia  fft- 
miliaritas")  with  ^Ifwine,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     The  choice  of 
an  episcopal   lover  was   unlucky,  as  ^Ifwine  had   already  been 
dead  three  years  (see  p.  94) ;  a  more  ingenious  romancer  would 
have  named  Stigand.      The  Bishop  is  imprisoned  ;   the  Lady  is 
spoiled  of  her  goods  and  sent  to  Wherwell,  a  manifest  confusion 
with  Eadgyth's  banishment  thither  in  1051.      From  her  prison, 
where  she  was  not  very  strictly  kept  ("laxids  custodita'*),  Emma 
writes  to  those  Bishops  in  whom  she  trusted,  saying  that  she  is 
far  more  shocked  at  the  scandal  against  iSlfwine  than  at  that 
against  herself.     She  is  even  ready  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of 
burning  iron  in  order  to  prove  the  Bishop's  innocence.     The  other 
Bishops  advise  the   King  to  allow   the   trial,  but   the   Norman 
Archbishop  uses  very  strong  language  indeed.      Emma  is  "fera 
ilia,  non  foemina  f  her  daring  went  so  far  that  "  amasium  suum 
lubricum  Christum  Domini  nominavit,"  and  so  forth.     She  may 
make  compurgation  for  the  Bishop  ('' vult  purgare  pontificem*'),  but 
who  will  make  compurgation  for  herself  1    She  is  still  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  death  of  Alfred,  and  with  having  made  ready 
a  poisoned   bowl  for  Eadward  himscll      Yet,  if  she  will   make 
a  double  purgation,  if  she  will  walk  over  four  burning  shares  for 
herself  and  five  for  the  Bishop,  her  innocence  shall  be  allowed. 
By  dint  of  prayer  to  Saint  Swithhun,  the  ordeal  is  gone  through 
successfully.      The  penitent   King  implores  pardon,  and  receives 
stripes  ("  disciplinas  recepit")  both  from    hia  mother  and  from  the 
Bishop ;   he  restores  their  confiscated   goods  *,  and  Bobert,  it  laot 
actually  banished,  finds  it  oomrenient  to  leave  "BngVend.    In  honour 
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of  the  deliverance  of  the  Lady  and  the   JSishap^  each  gives  nine 
manora,  one  for  each  ploughshare,  to  the  Chardi  of  WincbeBter. 

The  account  in  the  Winchester  Annals    (p.    21  et  aeqq.  Luard) 
is  substantially  the  same,  and  it  sometimes   sgrecB  in  words  with 
that    in    Bromton.      Unless    Bromton    has    simpiy  abridged   the 
Winchester  story,  both  are  borrowed  from  the  same  source.     But 
the  Winchester  annalist  is  very  much  fuller,  and,  after  his  manner, 
he  puts  long  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  his  actors,  that  made 
by  the  Norman  Archbishop  displaying  a  remarkable  acquaintance 
with  the  less  decent  parts  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal.     The  most 
important  difference  is  the  introduction  of  Godwine.     The  event 
is  placed  in  1043.     Archbishop  Robert — he  is  already  Archbishop 
— ^persuades  the  King  to  banish  Godwine  and  his  sons,  to  send 
his  mother  to  Wherwell,  and  to  forbid  ^Ifwine  to  come  out  of 
the  city  of  Winchester.     The  tale  then  follows  much  as  before, 
only,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Emma  and  flight  of  Bobert, 
Qodwine  and  his  sons  are  restored  at  the  petition  of  Emma.     Also, 
it  was  after  these  doings  that  Eadward  seems  to  have  first  taken  to 
working  miracles  ("  Bex  Edwardus  magnis  post  hiec  coepit  coruscare 
miraculiB  etiam  in  viti  su&  "). 

I  suspect  that  this  is  the  older  version.  This  is  the  Winchester 
writer's  only  mention  of  the  banishment  and  return  of  Gk>dwine. 
Bromton,  or  whoever  is  represented  by  that  name,  knew  that 
Godwine's  banishment  happened  at  quite  another  time  and  fn»n 
quite  other  causes  ;  he  knew  also  that  Robert  was  not  Archbishop 
in  1043.  He  therefore  left  out  all  about  Godwine,  and  moved  the 
tale  to  the  year  1050,  when  Robert  was  Archbishop.  But  he  failed 
to  mark  that  he  thus  brought  in  a  chronological  error  as  to  the 
death  of  iElfwine.  On  this  last  point  the  local  Winchester  writer 
is  of  course  accurate. 

I  cannot  help  adding  good  Bishop  Gk)dwin*s  inimitable  ac- 
count of  the  charges  brought  by  Robert  against  Emma.  ''He 
began  therefore  to  beate  into  the  king^s  head  (that  was  a  milde  and 
soft  natured  gentleman)  how  hard  a  hand  his  mother  had  held 
upon  him  when  he  lived  in  Normandy ;  how  likely  it  was  that  his 
brother  came  to  his  death  by  the  practise  of  her  and  Earle  God- 
wyn ;  and  lastly  that  she  used  the  company  of  Alwyn  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  somewhat  more  familiarly  then  an  honest  woman 
needed." 
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I  may  add  that  M.  de  Bonnechose  (*'  ut  erat  mirsB  simplicitatis  ot 
innooentise/'  as  the  Winchester  writer  says  of  Eadward)  believes 
everything.  All  about  Gknigifu,  all  about  Emma,  the  "cruelle 
^preuve"  and  the  ''tragique  sc^ne/*  will  be  found  in  his  Quatre 
Conqu^tes,  ii.  81-88.  In  short,  his  history  gives  us,  as  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  says,  ^  fine,  reading  in  the  casualties  of  this  reign." 
Mr.  St.  John  exercises  a  sound  judgement,  and  Thierry  seems  to 
hold  his  peace. 

NOTE  I.  p.  no. 

The  Welsh  Campaign  of  1049. 

The  whole  account  of  this  campaign  is  full  of  difficulties.  It  is 
mentioned  by  the  Worcester  Chronicler  only,  whose  narrative  is 
somewhat  expanded  by  Florence.  There  are  also  some  entries  in 
the  Welsh  Chronicles  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  same  event,  but 
the  readings  of  the  manuscripts  are  so  different  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
their  exact  meaning.  The  Worcester  writer  mentions  the  coming  of 
thirty-six  ships  from  Ireland  to  the  Usk ;  there,  with  Gruffydd's 
help,  they  do  much  harm  ;  then  Bishop  Ealdred  gathers  a  force 
against  them,  but  he  is  defeated,  and  many  of  his  men  slain,  by  a 
sudden  attack  in  the  early  morning.  Florence  is  more  detailed. 
First,  he  explains  that  the  Gru%dd  spoken  of  is  QrufFydd  of  South 
Wales,  Grufiydd  the  son  of  Rhydderch  ('<  adjutorio  GrifBni  Regis 
Australium  Brytonum  '*),  This  is  very  likely ;  the  last  time  we  had 
to  do  with  Welsh  af&irs,  the  Northern  Gruffydd  was  leagued  with 
England  against  his  Southern  namesake  (see  p.  87).  But  a  diffi- 
culty immediately  follows.  The  pirates,  with  Gru^dd*s  good  will, 
begin  plundering  by  sea,  seemingly  on  the  coast  of  Gwent.  The 
words  are  "  circa  loca  ilia " — ^this  immediately  follows  the  mention 
of  the  Welsh  Axe  or  Usk — "  pnedam  agentes."  This  may  mean 
the  Somersetshire  coast  just  opposite,  but  it  would  more  naturally 
mean  the  coast  by  the  mouth  of  the  Usk.  But  Gru%dd  ap  Rhyd- 
derch would  hardly  consent  to  the  harrying  of  his  own  dominions ; 
so  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  Gwent  must  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  GruflPf dd  ap  Llywelyn,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
waged  by  him  in  concert  with  Swegen.  Or  is  it  possible  that  Gwent 
had  already,  for  a  time  at  least,  passed  into  English  hands  ?    We 
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should  certainly  infer  as  much  from  the  language  of  the  Chronicler 
who  seems  to  make  Ealdred  gather  his  force  to  defend  the  counbr 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk.    But  it  is  more    Kkelj  th At  this  is  on! 
a  confused  way  of  telling  the  story,  for  Florence  tella  us  very  dearly 
that  the  invaders  crossed  the  Wye  and  harried  some  district^  which 
must  therefore  have  been  part  of  Gloucestershire.    "Dein,  conjunctig 
viribus,  Rex  [Griffinus]  et  ipsi  [Hibemienses  piratce]   flumen  quod 
Weage  nominatur  transeuntes  DymedhobiTh    incenderunt,  et  omsefl 
quos  ibi  reperiebant  peremerunt."     But  ^vrhat  is  Dymedham  ?    One 
would  expect  to  find  it  the  name  of  a    to-vrn  in  Qloucestershire 
but  I  know  of  no  such  place.      It  almost    looks    as  if  Florence 
had  got  hold  of  some  Webb  account,  and   had  been   led  astray  by 
some  such  word  as  Dyfed  or  Dehauharth.     Anyhow  one  may  accept 
the  fact  that  they  crossed  the  Wye,  and    so    entered  the  Hwiccian 
diocese.     It  is  then  that  Ealdred  brings  his  force  a^inst  them.    In 
the  Chronicle  that  force  is  simply  called    **  fole,"  without  further 
description ;  it  is  Florence  who  tells  us  that  it  consisted  of  small 
bodies  from  Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire  ("pauci  de  provin- 
cialibus  Glawomensibus  et  Herefordensibus  "),  together  with  that 
body  of  Welshmen  to  whose  treachery  he  attributes  the  defeat  of 
the  English. 

The  mention  of  these  Welshmen  in  the  English  army  raises  some 
further  questiona     Were  they  mere  mercenaries  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion, subjects  possibly  of  the  Northern  Grufiydd,  or  were  they  men 
of  Welsh  blood  and  speech  living  under  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  the  King  of  the  English  %     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much 
Welsh  blood  must  have  lingered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Here- 
fordshire and  Western  Gloucestershire,  just  as  it  lingered  amonir 
the  inhabitants  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.     A  small  part 
of  modem  Gloucestershire,  and  a  larger  part  of  modem  Hereford- 
shire, consists  of  the  districts  added  to  those  shires  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Welsh  Marches.     This  part  of  Herefordshire  was,  till 
quite  recent  ecclesiastical  changes,  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint 
David's.     But  it  would  seem  that,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  Welsh  must  have  been  spoken  in  Herefordshire  beyond 
these  limits,  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  joins  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
with  the  Welsh  Bishops  in  the  duty  of  providing  a  Welsh  transla- 
tion of  the  Prayer-Book.     We  can  therefore  well  believe  that,  in 
the  days  of  Eadward,  considerable  remains  both  of  Welsh  blood 
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and  of  the  Welsh  language  must  have  remained  in  large  districts  of 
the  MagessBtas  and  even  of  the  Hwiccas.  Still  the  picture  given 
us  in  Domesday  of  the  Herefordshire  borderers  (see  above,  p.  388), 
though  in  no  way  decisive  of  their  ethnology,  sets  them  before  us 
as  a  race  eminently  loyal  to  the  English  Crown.  It  is  therefore 
more  likely  that  these  traitorous  Welshmen  were  mere  hirelings, 
and  an  expression  of  Florence  seems  to  look  the  same  way.  He 
calls  them  *'  Walenses  quos  secum  habuerant  [provinciales  Glawor- 
nenses  et  Herefordenses],  eisque  fdeHUUevn  promiaera/irU.^^  This 
certainly  looks  as  if  they  were  not  immediate  English  subjects,  but 
strangers  who  would  serve  only  on  receiving  some  sort  of  pledge  of 
good  fjEuth  from  their  English  comrades.  Such  at  least  is  the  only 
meaning  which  I  can  get  out  of  the  text,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  as  to  the  reading.  Otherwise  I  should  be  strongly  tempted 
to  read,  ''  quique  eis  fidelitatem  promiserant,"  so  as  to  make  the 
"fidelitas"  a  pledge  given  by  the  Welshmen.  In  any  case  the 
''  fidelitas "  seems  to  be  given  or  received  by  the  army  as  a  body, 
not  by  the  Bbhop  or  any  other  commander.  We  seem  here  to  have 
a  military  Scirgem6t,  just  as  we  elsewhere  have  militaxy  Qem6ts  of 
the  whole  Kingdom. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  fleet  from  Ireland  is  the  same  as 
that  of  which  the  Welsh  Chroniclers  speak  under  the  year  1050. 
But  they  say  nothing  of  the  alliance  between  Qrufiydd  and  the 
pirates,  and  they  seem  rather  to  speak  of  the  fleet  as  one  which  came 
to  attack  Wales.  The  variations  in  the  manuscripts  are  remarkable. 
The  text  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  calls  it  a  fleet  which  "  failed 
coming'from  Ireland  to  South  Wales "  ('^  ballaOd  llyges  o  Iwerdon 
yn  dyfot  y  Deheubarth."  I  quote  the  original,  though  ignorant  of 
the  Welsh  language,  as  Welsh  scholars  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
translation).  But  another  reading  is  ''a  fleet  from  Ireland  en- 
dangered South  Wales  *'  ("  y  periglawd  llynghes  o  Iwerdon  Dehav- 
barth  ").  The  text  of  the  Annales  Cambriae  has  ''  Classia  Hibemie 
in  dextrali  parte  periit,"  but  another  manuscript  reads  "  Classis 
Hibemise  in  dextrali  parte  Cambriaa  pnedavit."  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Danes  may  have  begun  with  plundering,  and  may  have  after- 
wards been  won  over  by  Gruffydd  to  join  him  against  the  English. 

The  most  perplexing  thing,  after  all,  about  this  campaign,  is  its 
ending,  or  rather  its  lack  of  an  ending.  What  happened  after  the 
escape  of  Ealdred  ? 
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NOTE  K.  p.  124. 
Dakbqeld  and  Hereoeld. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
Denagyld  must  have  been  money  paid  to  the  Danes  to  buy  them 
off,  a  practice  of  which  I  need  not  multiply  instances  during  tlie 
reign  of  ^Ethelred.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  word  itself  does  not 
occur  till  much  later  times.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  single  ap- 
pearance of  the  word  in  Domesday  (336  h)  is  the  earliest  instance. 
It  occurs  also  in  the  so-called  Laws  of  Eadward,  c.  1 1  (Schmidj  496), 
in  the  Laws  of  Henry  the  First,  first  in  the  Charter  of  London 
(Schmid,  434)  and  afterwards  in  c.  15  (Schmid,  446).  There  are 
also  well  known  passages  in  Bromton  (942,  957)  and  the  Dialogus 
de  Scaocario,  (ap.  Madox,  Exchequer,  p.  37).  In  all  these  passages, 
(except  perhaps  in  that  of  Bromton,  who  calls  it  **  tallagium  datum 
Danis,")  the  Danegeld  is  described  as  a  tax  levied,  not  to  buy  off 
Danes,  but  to  hire  mercenaries,  whether  Danes  or  others,  to  resist 
them.  Thus  in  the  "  Laws  of  Eadward  "  the  description  given  is  as 
follows ; 

'*Denegeldi  redditio  propter  piratas  primitiis  statuta  est.  Pa- 
triam  enim  infestantes,  vastationi  ejus  pro  posse  suo  insistebuit ; 
sed  ad  eorum  insolentiam  reprimendam  statutum  est  Denc^ldum 
annuatim  reddendum ;  i.  e.  duodecim  denarioe  de  un&que  hidft 
totius  patriie,  ad  conducendos  eos,  qui  piratarum  imiptioni  re- 
sistendo  obviarent." 

The  description  in  the  Laws  of  Henry  (Schmid,  446)  is  more 
remarkable,  as  it  distinctly  connects  the  Danegeld  with  the  &mou8 
force  established  by  Cnut.  '' Denagildum,  quod  aliquando  \ingt' 
momms  dabatur." 

But  it  is  plain,  from  the  passage  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  the  text,  and  from  the  other  passage  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (1040)  describing  the  payment  to  Harthacnut's  fleet  in 
1 04 1,  that  the  formal  name  for  a  tax  levied  for  the  payment  of 
soldiers  or  sailors  was  Heregyld^  Heregeold,  HeregdA,  I  conceive 
that  Denctgyld  was  a  popular  name  of  dislike,  which  was  originally 
applied  to  the  payments  made  to  buy  off  the  Danes,  and  which 
was  thence  transferred  to  these  other  payments  made  to  Danish  and 
other  mercenary  troops,  from  the  time  of  Thurkill  onwards.     This 
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would  account  for  the  name  not  occurring  in  any  early  Chronicle 
or  document. 

It  is  commonly  assumed,  with  great  probability  but  without 
direct  proof,  that  the  Danegeld  of  Domesday  is  the  same  as  the 
"  mycel  gyld  *'  recorded  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  to  have  been 
laid  on  by  William  in  the  winter  Gem6t  of  10^3-1084.  This 
is  looked  on  as  the  revival  of  the  tax  now  taken  off  by  Eadward. 
Yet  it  would  be  strange  if  no  taxes  at  all  for  the  support  of  warlike 
forces  of  any  kind  were  levied  between  105 1  and  1083.  The 
Housecarls  certainly  continued ;  we  hear  of  them  by  name,  besides 
Florence's  mention  of  '*  stipendiarii  et  mercenarii"  in  1066. 
Are  we  to  infer  that  the  Housecarls  were  henceforth  maintained 
out  of  the  ordinary  royal  revenues,  or,  what  seems  more  likely,  that 
the  tax  now  remitted  related  wholly  to  the  fleet  ? 

While  on  the  subject  of  Danegeld,  I  may  mention  that  the  Liber 
de  Hydd  contains  a  document  purporting  to  be  the  Will  of  King 
Eadred,  which,  if  genuine,  shows  that  the  possibility  of  a  payment 
to  the  Danes  was  contemplated  even  in  his  time.  The  document 
is  given  in  Old-English,  with  a  later  English  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  that,  in  the  two  latter  versions,  the 
passage  is  left  out.    In  the  Old-English  text  it  stands  thus  (p.  153); 

''  pienne  an  he  his  sayla  to  anliesnesse,  and  his  deodscipe  to  )>earfe, 
sixtyne  hund  punda,  to  )>an  %8et  hi  mege  magan  hu[n]gor,  and 
hmpenne  here  himJrcMn  aceapian  gif  hie  be)>urfen." 

The  language  seems  to  be  corrupt,  but  the  meaning  can  hardly 
be  doubted. 

See  also  on  Danegeld,  Pegge's  Short  Account  of  Danegeld  (London 
1756)  and  Ellis,  i.  350,  351. 


NOTE  L.  p.  131. 
The  Bakishment  of  Godwine, 

• 

Of  the  events  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Qodwine  and  his 
sons  we  have  three  original  narratives.  The  Worcester  and  Peter- 
borough Chronicles  give  accounts  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
widely  different,  and  the  Life  of  Eadward  contains  another  account 
which  seems  to  be  still  more  widely  different  from  either  of  the 
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others.  The  narrative  in  Florence  is  mainly  founded  on  that  in  t-he 
Worcester  Chronicle,  while  William  of  Malmeshory,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  plainly  had  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  before  hinu 
These  Latin  writers  serve  in  some  cases  to  explain  and  iUustrate 
their  English  originals,  while  in  other  places  they  have  curiously 
mistaken  their  meaning.  When,  fifteen  years  back,  I  wrote  my 
papers  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Qodwine  in  the  Archeological 
Journal  (vol.  xiL  p.  48),  I  thought  that  there  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  accounts  of  the  two  Chroniclers,  and  that 
a  choice  had  to  be  made  between  them.  I  now  think  that  there 
is  little  or  no  discrepancy  as  to  the  fevcta.  The  main  difference 
is  that  in  the  Worcester  narrative  there  are  many  omissions, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  Peterborough  writer.  There  is 
also,  as  usual,  a  marked  difference  in  tone.  The  Peterborough 
writer  is  here,  as  ever,  a  devoted  partizan  of  Qodwine,  and  he 
carefully  brings  into  prominence  every  circumstance  which  can 
tell  in  his  favour.  The  Worcester  writer,  without  showing 
the  least  feeling  against  the  Earl,  is  not  so  strongly  com* 
mitted  to  his  side.  The  curious  result  is  that  the  Normannizing 
William  of  Malmesbury,  following  the  Peterborough  version, 
gives  a  more  strongly  Godwinist  account  than  our  English  Florence. 
Also,  since  my  former  papers  were  written,  the  contemporary  Life 
of  Eadward  has  come  to  light.  The  Biographer's  account  is  very 
singular.  As  usual,  his  rhetorical  way  of  dealing  with  everything, 
and  the  necessity  under  which  he  felt  himself  of  justifying  both 
Eadward  and  Qodwine,  hamper  him  a  good  deal  in  his  story.  He 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  and  which  yet  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  it.  He  agrees  with  the  Chroniclers 
in  the  main  facts  as  to  places  and  persons,  and  he  adds,  especially 
towards  the  end,  some  of  those  minute  touches  which  increase  one's 
confidence  in  the  writer,  as  they  seem  to  come  from  personal  know- 
ledge. The  chief  difference  between  him  and  the  Chroniclers  is  the 
difference  inevitably  involved  in  their  several  positions.  The 
Chroniclers  were  monks,  writing  in  their  monasteries  for  the 
edification  of  their  brethren.  They  might  err  through  ignorance, 
they  might  exaggerate  through  party  spirit;  but  they  had  no 
temptation  to  win  anybody's  favour  by  wilful  omissions  or  per- 
versions.    The  Biographer,  with  far  better  means  of  knowing  the 
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exact  tnith,  laboured  under  all  the  difficulties  of  a  courtier.  He 
bad  to  please  one  wbo  was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Qodwine,  the 
widow  of  Eadward,  the  sister  of  Harold,  and  the  &youred  subject 
of  William. 

The  two  Chroniclers  agree  in  making  the  outrages  of  Eustace  at 
Doyer  the  main  cause  of  the  dispute.  The  Peterborough  writer 
adds,  as  a  collateral  cause,  the  misconduct  of  the  Frenchmen  in 
Herefordshire.  There  is  here  no  inconsistency,  but  simply  an 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Worcester  writer.  And,  after  all,  the 
Worcester  writer,  though  he  does  not  directly  tell  the  Herefordshire 
story,  yet  incidentally  shows  his  knowledge  of  it,  both  in  his  present 
narrative  (see  p.  142,  note  5,  where  I  have  mentioned  the  singular 
mistake  of  Florence)  and  in  his  entry  of  the  next  year  (see  p.  311). 
The  Biographer  says  nothing  about  either  Eustace  or  Hereford- 
shire ;  he  speaks  only  of  a  revival  of  the  old  calumnies  by  Arch- 
bishop Robert.  Of  this  last  cause  the  Chroniclers  say  nothing. 
But  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  these  accounts.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  Robert  would  seize  such  an  opportunity 
again  to  poison  the  King's  mind  against  Godwine.  But  these 
private  dealings  in  the  royal  closet  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  known,  and  to  seem  of  great  importance,  to  a  courtier  and  royal 
chaplain  than  to  men  who  were  watching  the  course  of  public 
afiairs  from  a  distance.  And  we  must  not  forget  that,  when  the 
Biographer  wrote,  Robert  was  dead  and  had  no  one  to  speak  for 
him,  while  Eustace  and  Osbem  of  Herefordshire  were  high  in 
William's,  therefore  probably  in  Eadgyth's,  favoiu*.  It  might  there- 
fore be  inconvenient  to  enlarge  too  fully  on  their  misdeeds.  The 
Biographer  in  short  reports  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  while  the 
Chroniclers  record  the  history  of  the  nation.  I  accept  his  account, 
not  as  an  alternative,  but  as  a  supplement,  to  the  account  in  the 
Chronicles,  and  I  have  accordingly  worked  in  his  details  into  my 
own  narrative.  As  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  story,  the  meeting  at 
Gloucester,  the  presence  of  the  great  Earls,  and  the  adjournment 
to  London,  all  our  witnesses  agree. 

One  great  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  Chroniclers  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  story,  is,  I  am  now  convinced,  merely  apparent. 
As  we  read  the  talc  in  Florence  (1051),  the  violent  conduct  of 
Eustace  took  place  immediately  upon  his  landing  at  Dover  {"  Eusta- 
tius  .  .  paucis  Doruvemiam  applicuit  navibus  ;  in  qu&  milites  ejus 

.VOL.   II.  p  p 
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.  .  .  tmniu  i  ctTibua  peremarunt,"  Ac).     N'ow  it  is 
Kiect  the  cImt  uul  detailed  atory  of  the    Peterborough 
mccording  to  which  Mm  affitir  look  place,  not  on 
but  on  hia  retnni  from  the  court  at  Gloucester, 
me  that  there  is  here  simply  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  V» 
oeater  writer,  and  that  Florence  waa  misled  by  his 
^•m  ylcan  geare  com  Eustatius  up  tet  Doferan,"  Sec      Takm  alK 
this  would  certainly  give  one  the  idea  which  it  aeems  to  have 
Florence,  but,  with  the  fuller  li^t  of  the  Petettraroogb  nan 
we  may  fwly  take  it  the  other  way.     If  this  explanaliaa  be  u 
accepted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Petetborou^  stoiy  ia  tie 
one  to  be  followed.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  asj 
chooses  to  accept  Rorence's  story,  the  case  of  Qodtrine  and  b 
clients  is  thereby  made  still  stronger.     &a  Florence  tella  the  tsit 
the  men  of  Dover  were  not  simply  resisting  an  act  of  violence  im 
within  the  Kingdom  ;  they  were  reusting  what  would 
to  be  an  actual  foreign  invasion. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  ereots  in  Oloucestersfaire  ettch  of  it 
Chronicles  fills  up  gaps  in  the  other.  The  Worcester 
leaves  out  Eadward'e  command,  and  Godwine's  refusal,  to  subjea 
Dover  to  military  chastisement.  On  this  point  the  Peterboro^ 
writer  is  naturally  emphatic,  and  this  part  of  the  stoiy  seenu  lo 
have  awakened  a  deep  sympathy  in  his  copyist  William  of  Uahna- 
bury.  Worcester  also  leaves  out  the  King's  Bummons  to  the  Wilsa, 
so  that  Qodwine  seems  to  levy  his  forces  at  unce,  as  soon  as  lie 
hears  of  the  behaviour  of  Eustace.  A  quite  different  colour  Ji 
thus  given  to  the  story,  but  it  is  merely  by  omission,  not  by  ood- 
tradiction.  On  the  other  hand  Peterborough  leaves  out,  what  -n 
cannot  doubt  to  be  authentic,  Oodwine's  demand  for  the  BUirembr 
of  Eustace  and  the  other  Frenchmen,  and  his  threat  of  war  in  csh 
of  refusal.  In  bet  the  Worcester  writer  seems  to  dwell  as  mncli  m 
he  can  on  the  wariike,  and  the  Peterborough  writer  on  the  peac«^ 
»de  of  the  story.  But  the  particular  facts  on  which  each  insiA 
are  in  no  way  contradictory,  and  I  accept  both.  The  Biographer 
confirms  the  Peterborough  statement  of  a  summons  to  the  Wttao, 
only  he  leavee  out  all  the  warlike  part,  and  tells  ua  of  Qodirine'i 
offer  to  renew  his  compurgation.  This  last  fact  is  not  mentioned 
by  fflther  Chronicler,  but  it  does  not  contradict  either  of  them.  The 
mediation  on  both  sides  is  mentioned  in  both   Chromduj  Che 
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personal  intervention  of  Leofric  comes  from  Florence,  but  it  is 
eminently  in  character.  I  was  puzzled  fourteen  years  back  at  finding 
what  appeared  in  one  account  as  an  Assembly  of  the  Witan,  described 
in  the  other  as  a  gathering  of  armies.  I  did  not  then  realize  so 
well  as  I  do  now  that  in  those  days  an  army  and  a  Witenagem6t 
were  very  nearly  the  same  thing. 

In  the  account  of  the  adjourned  Qem6t  in  London,  or  perhaps 
rather  under  its  walls,  there  are  a  good  many  difficulties,  but  no 
distinct  contradictions.  The  Peterborough  narrative  is  still  the 
fuller  of  the  two,  and  that  which  seemingly  pays  more  regard  to 
the  strict  order  of  events.  The  Biographer  tells  the  story  from 
his  own  special  point  of  view,  and  helps  us  to  several  valuable 
personal  notices  of  Stigand,  Robert,  and  Godwine  himself.  His 
great  object  is  to  represent  Gbdwine,  no  doubt  with  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration,  as  a  model  of  submissive  loyalty  towards  Eadward. 
It  is  too  much  when  he  tells  us  (p.  402),  how  the  Earl  **  legationes 
mittens  petiit  ne  preejudicium  innocentie  suae  inferretur  iL  Bege, 
agebatque  se  in  omnibus  modis  paratum  ad  satisfaciendum  Regi, 
et  cum  jure  et  ultra  jus,  ad  nutum  voluntatb  suae."  On  one  small 
point  we  find  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  one  authority 
fills  up  gaps  in  another.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  tells  us  that, 
when  the  Gem6t  was  summoned  to  London,  Qodwine  went  to 
Southwark.  Why  to  Southwark?  It  is  easy  to  answer  that  it 
was  a  convenient  spot,  as  being  at  once  in  his  own  Earldom  and 
yet  close  to  the  place  appointed  for  holding  the  Qem6t  (on  South- 
wark and  its  relation  to  Qodwine  as  Earl,  see  Domesday,  32).  But 
the  Biographer  helps  us  to  a  still  closer  connexion  between  Godwine 
and  Southwark  (p.  402) ;  **  Dux  quoque  insoos  et  fidens  de  proprift 
couBcienti&  semper  immuni  k  tanto  scelere,  h  diverso  adveniens  cum 
suis,  assederat  extra  civitatis  ejusdem  flumen  Temesin,  loco  ma/nsionis 
proprioi.^  So  it  is  from  the  Peterborough  and  Worcester  Chronicles 
put  together  that  we  see  that  Eadward  summoned  forces  of  two  kinds, 
both /yrd  and  here  (see  p.  147),  to  his  help  at  the  London  Gem6t. 
The  Worcester  Chronicler  says,  ''And  man  bead  |Mt  folce  )>ider  ut  ofer 
ealne  )>isne  norV  ende,  on  Siwardes  eorldome  and  on  Leofrices  and  eae 
eUe$  gekwasr'^  Here  is  the/yrd  of  the  Northern  Earldoms  and  some- 
thing else.  The  last  words,  not  being  very  clear,  are  slurred  over 
in  the  version  of  Florence ;  "  Rex  vero  de  totft  Mercid  et  Northhym- 
brift  oopiosiorem  exercitum  congr^avit  et  secum  Lundoniam  duxit." 

p  p  2 
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But  Peterborough  tells  us  more ;  ''And  het  se  cyning  baimaQ  6t  Kerej 
w^f^er  ge  be  sf^6an  Temege  ge  be  nor^San  eaU  )ni  cB/re  heM  fOfEV." 
The  fyrd  of  the  North  came,  and  the  King's  ecmiUaiuSj  the  "  best 
men/*  were  also  summoned,  in  yirtue  of  their  personal  obligations, 
even  within  Gk)dwine*s  Earldom.  But  the  fyrd  of  Weasex  was,  at 
first  at  least,  on  the  side  of  its  own  Earl ;  for  the  Worcester  writer 
says  that  Qodwine  came  to  Southwark  ''  and  micel  msenegeo  mid 
heom  of  Westscexum.**  He  also  directly  after  calls  the  Eing^s  force 
here ;  Qodwine  and  his  force  come  to  meet  the  King  **  and  |ioiie 
here  )ye  him  mid  wne.*' 

The  main  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  story  arises  from  an  ex> 
pression  of  each  Chronicler  about  the  surrender  to  the  King  of 
certain  Thegns  who  were  in  the  hands  of  Qodwine  or  Harold. 
The  first  stage  of  the  discussion  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  stands 
thus,  "  And  man  borh  fnste  |Mun  kyninge  ealle  ]»a  ^gnas  |>e  w»ron 
Haroldes    Eorles  his    [Qodwine's]  suna/*     In  the    Peterborough 
account,  Qodwine  first  demands  hostages  and  a  safe-conduct ;  then 
follows,  ''Da  gymde  se  cyng  ealra  )>8era  ^egna  |>e  )«  eorlas  «r 
hiefdon,  and  hi  letan  hi  ealle  him  to  hande."     Then  the  King  again 
summons  Qodwine  to  come  with  twelve  companions  only,  and  Gkni- 
wine  again  demands  hostages  and  a  safe- conduct.   One  would  think 
that  the  transactions  spoken  of  in  two  Chronicles  must  be  the  same ; 
but,  if  so,  the  Worcester  writer  must  have  placed  the  demand  for 
these  Thegns  out  of  its  proper  order,  as  he  makes  it  come  before 
the  renewed  outlawry  of  Swegen,  which  it  clearly  followed.     And 
who   were   these   Thegns  1     I   once  thought,   with   Mr.    Kemble 
(Saxons  in  England,  ii.  231),  that  they  were  the  hostages  who  had 
been  given  to  Qodwine  at  the  Qloucester  Qem6i     This  would  give 
an  excellent  meaning.     Qodwine  has  already  received  hostages,  as 
leader  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  who  are  recognized  as  equally 
in  the  King's  favour.  He  now  demands  further  hostages  for  his  own 
personal  safety.     The  King,  instead  of  granting  them,  demands  the 
restoration  of  the  former  hostages.    But,  had  this  been  the  meahing, 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  have  been  spoken  of  by  the  r^ular  name 
gidas.     Who    then  were  the  Thegns  spoken  of?     I  can  hardly 
fancy  that  Qodwine  and  Harold  surrendered  all  their  own  personal 
Thegns,  the  members  of  their  own  com{JUUM>8,     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  notion  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  though  his  account  is 
very  confused.    The  Earls  are  bidden  "  ut  duodecim  solium  homines 
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adducerent ;  seryitium  militum,  quos  per  Angliam  habebant,  Eegi 
oontraderent/'  (So  Lappenberg,  p.  509  of  the  Grerman  original, 
Thorpe,  u.  249.)  But  surely  such  a  surrender  is  improbable  in 
itself,  and  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  licence  to  bring  twelve 
companions,  which  implies  that,  after  the  surrender,  they  had  still 
some  camitatus  left.  I  am  therefore  driven  to  suppose  that  some 
of  the  King's  Thegns  within  the  £arldoms  of  Qodwine  and  Harold 
had,  notwithstanding  the  King's  summons,  followed  the  Earls,  that 
these  Thegns  were  now  called  on  to  join  the  King,  and  that  the 
Earls  put  no  hindrance  in  their  way. 

It  is  curious,  after  reading  William  of  Malmesbur/s  account  of 
all  these  matters,  grounded  on  the  patriotic  Peterborough  Chronicle, 
to  turn  to  the  passage  quoted  in  a  former  note  (p.  543)  where  he 
speaks  of  Gk>dwine  and  his  sons  as  banished  on  account  of  their 
sacrilege  and  other  wickedness. 


NOTE  M.  p.  174. 
The  Surnames  of  William. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  writers  than  one  that  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  is  involved  in  the  familiar  description  'of  the 
great  King- Duke  as  William  the  Conqueror.  He  is  not  often  called 
"Conqu«stor"  by  writers  of  or  near  his  own  time.  Moreover, 
*'  ConquBBstor  "  hardly  means  "  Conqueror  "  in  the  common  use  of 
that  word,  but  rather  "  Acquirer,"  or  "  Purchaser,"  in  the  wider 
legal  sense  of  the  word  ''  purchase."  A  former  colleague  of  mine 
in  the  Oxford  Schools  always  made  a  point  of  describing  him  as 
"  William  the  Purchaser."  But  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
even  as  commonly  understood,  is  so  familiar,  so  true,  and  so  con- 
venient, that  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  interfere  with  its  use. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  he  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as 
William  the  Bastard,  and  was,  after  his  death,  distinguished  from 
his  successor  by  the  name  of  William  the  Qreat.  The  title  of 
Bastard  indeed  stuck  so  close  to  him  that  some  writers,  who  could 
hardly  have  known  what  it  meant,  seem  almost  to  have  taken  it 
for  his  real  name.  Even  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  certainly  knew  its 
meaning,  usee  it  almost  as  a  proper  name.     He  introduces  William 
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(^  51)  M  '' WillehelmuB,  cni  pro  obliquo  attngaine  oognomen  ert 
BastarduB,*'  and  goes  on  to  apeak  of  "  Baatardua  Tictor,**  and  (c  53) 
to  say  how  ^*  inter  Suein  et  Baatardum  perpetua  contentio  de  Anglit 
fdit"  So  MarianuB  Scotua,  a.  1089  (Perts,  v.  559),  talka  <^ '' Wil 
lihelmua,  qui  et  Bastart  ;**  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer  (Perta,  v.  65) 
aaya,  *' Terra  Anglonun  expognata  eat  a  Willelmo  Noiho  BaaUvriT 
and  most  curiously  of  all,  Lambert  of  Herzfeld,  a.  1074  (Perts,  ▼. 
a  1 6),  calls  him  '' Willehelmus,  oognomento  £ogiar,  Bex  AnglcMram.** 
In  our  own  Worcester  Chronicle,  a.  1066,  he  appeara  aa  "  Wyllelm 
Bastard/'  and  in  Olaf  Tryggwasaon'a  Saga  (p.  263),  as  ''  Yilialmur 
Bastaniur  Rudu  Jarl"  So  in  Orderic  (663  C),  *'GuillehniiB 
NothuB."  So  in  the  Annales  Formoselenaea  (Pertz,  v.  36),  ''  Willel- 
mus  Baatardus  invaait  r^^um  Anglorum."  One  writer  (Chron. 
Gaufredi  VoBiensis,  Labbe,  iii.  284)  for  "  Bastard  "  uses  the  equiva- 
lent word  ^'Mamzer** — **  Normannorum  Ducis  filius  Mamzer 
Quillelmus." 

It  has  been  often  said  that  William  himself  used  the  description 
in  formal  documents.  This  assertion  rests  on  very  slight  authority. 
There  is  a  charter  in  Ghde*8  Rostrum  Honoris  de  Richmond, 
p.  225  (a  reference  for  which  I  have  to  thank  Professor  Stubbs), 
beginning  **  Ego  Willielmus,  cognomento  Bastardus,  Rex  Anglie*' 
But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  palpably  spurious,  and  thoae  who  accept 
it  allow  it  to  be  unique. 

The  other  title  may  be  seen  growing  from  the  vaguer  form  of 
<<the  great  William"  to  the  more  distinct  ''William  the  Great." 
We  read  in  a  charter  of  William  Rufus  (Rymer,  i.  5),  "  "Ego  Wil- 
lelmus,  Dei  grati^  Rex  Anglorum,  filius  magni  Regis  WiUdfnL^ 
So  Eadmer  (lib.  iii.  57.  Selden),  "quando  iUe  magnus  WUUelmui 
banc  terram  primb  devicit  :*'  so  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  16  j  cf. 
his  description  of  Robert,  yii.  i ;  see  vol.  L  p.  529),  '<  Willelmus 
Dux  magnua  : "  so  the  Ely  History  (ii.  41),  "  deditio  Wilhelmi  Begi9 
mct/gni^^  But  we  find  more  distinctly  in  Orderic  (706  C),  "Hen- 
ricus  GvMfkmi  Magni  Regis  Anglorum  filius,"  and  still  more  dis- 
tinctly in  William  of  Malmesbury  (Prol.  in  lib.  iv.),  "  Willelmus 
filius  Willdmi  Magni^**  and  in  ^thelred  of  Rievaox  (X  Scriptt 
393),  "  Vixit  autem  ad  WiUidmi  Magni  tempora." 

The  earliest  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  '^  Conqueestor "  is  in 
Orderic  (603  A),  who  joins  it  with  '' Magnus" — "Guillelmiu 
Magnus,  id  est  Conqunstor,  Rex  Anglorum."     One  of  the  foreign 
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writers  quoted  above  (Chron.  Ckufredi  Vosiensis,  Labbe,  iii.  293) 
comes  still  nearer  to  the  modem  idea.  William  Rufus  is  "  Ouillel- 
mnfl  filiuB  masrni  TrmmphcUoris  GuiUeimi;*'  and  elsewhere  (284) 
he  speaks  of  "  Triumphator  ille  Guillelmus  Mamzer." 


NOTE  N.  p.  177. 
The  Birth  of  William. 

Seybral  questions  arise  out  of  the  narratiyes,  historical  and 
legendary,  of  the  birth  of  the  great  William.  No  one  doubts 
that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Duke  Robert,  or  that  he  was  bom 
at  Falaise ;  but  there  are  several  points  open  to  doubt, — 

1st,  As  to  the  origin  of  his  mother ; 

2nd,  As  to  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  ; 

3rd,  As  to  the  exact  place  of  his  birth ; 

4th,  As  to  the  number  of  his  mother's  othar  children. 
I  will  discuss  these  questions  in  order. 

I.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text»  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
English  feeling,  the  story  which  made  William's  mother  a  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  house  of  England.  It  will  be  found  at  length, 
with  some  curious  details,  in  the  Winchester  Annals  of  Thomas 
Rudbome,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  247.  Rudbome  professes  to  get  the 
story  from  a  book  called  **  Chronica  Danorum  in  Anglii  regnan> 
tium."  As  a  piece  of  chronology  and  genealogy,  the  tale  is  strange 
enough.  The  tanner  is  called  Richard,  which  looks  rather  as  if 
he  were  a  Frenchman,  and  he  bears  the  surname  of  **  Saburp3rr,'* 
the  meaning  of  which  is  &r  from  clear.  His  wife  is  distinctly 
said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Eadmund  and  Ealdgyth.  Now  Eadmund 
married  Ealdgyth  in  1015  (see  vol.  i.  p.  412),  and  he  died  before 
the  end  of  xoi6.  There  is  therefore  hardly  room  for  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  besides  the  apparently  twin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  455)  iEthel- 
ings,  Eadmund  and  Eadward.  Such  a  daughter  must  have  eloped 
with  the  tanner  at  about  the  same  time  of  life  as  Hermes  when  he 
stole  the  cows,  and,  as  the  mother  of  the  mother  of  William,  who 
was  bora  at  the  latest  in  1028,  she  must  have  been  a  grandmother 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  William  must  also,  besides  being  a  distant 
cousin  of  Eadward,  have  been  also  a  distant  nephew,  a  fact  nowhere 
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else  alluded  to.     In  this  tale  WiUiam'a  mother  is  called  Hden^  per- 
haps through  some  similaiity  of  letters  with  Herleva, 

The  trade  of  Herleva's  father  seems  to  he  agreed  on  at  all  hands. 
He  was  a  hurgess  of  Falaise  and  a  tanner.  So  the  Chronicle  of  Saint 
Maxentius  (Labbe,  iL  202) ;  '*  Robertas  Willelmum  genuit  ex  ei 
qu»  fiiit  filia  pelletarii  burgensis.'*  In  the  narrative  of  William  of 
Jomi^ges,  the  bastardy  of  the  Conqueror  and  the  calling  of  his 
maternal  grandfather  dawn  upon  the  reader  by  degrees.  He  first, 
when  describing  Robert's  nomination  of  William  as  his  sttcoessoTy 
simply  calls  him  ''Willelmum  fiUiun  suum,  quern  unicum  apud 
Falesiam  genuerat"  (vi.  12).  When  he  speaks  of  the  indignation 
of  the  Norman  nobles  at  William's  accession,  he  is  driven  to 
mention  his  bastardy;  ''Willelmus  enim,  ex  concubini  Roberti 
Ducis,  nomine  Herlevi,  Fulherti  ctUnctUarii  Duds  filidy  natus^ 
nobilibus  i/ndigenisy  et  maxim^  ex  Richardorum  proeapii  natis^ 
despectui  erat  utpote  nothus  ^  (vii.  3).  The  later  dignity  of 
the  grandfather  is  here  put  forward  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope; 
but  when  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  point  of  the  insults 
offered  to  William  at  Alen^on,  the  unsavoury  trade  of  Fulbert  at 
last  unavoidably  peeps  out ;  **  Farentes  matris  ejus  pelliciarii 
exstiterant"  (viL  18). 

It  is  possible  that  the  word  ''indigenis"  in  the  second  of  the 
extracts  just  made  may  be  taken  to  confirm  the  story  acconiUng  to. 
which  Fulbert  was  not  only  of  a  low  occupation,  but  of  foreign  birth. 
Besides  the  English  legend,  which  may  possibly  contain  this  small 
grain  of  truth,  there  is  a  tale  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alberic  *'  Trium 
Fontium"  (a.  1035,  Leibnitz,  Accessiones,  ii.  66),  which  is  told 
with  great  glee  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  144).  According  to 
this  version,  Herbert,  as  he  is  called,  was  not  a  native  of  Falaise, 
but  came  with  his  wife  Doda  or  Duixa  from  some  place,  either 
Chaumont  or  Huy  (Hoium),  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Ltittich.  This 
tale  however  does  not  represent  the  tanner's  daughter  as  the  original 
object  of  the  fancy  of  Robert.  The  Count  sees  the  daughter  of  his 
provost  or  bailiff  (prsepositus)  at  Falaise  dancing,  and  asks  for  her ; 
but  the  lover  is  made  the  subject  of  a  trick,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  tanner  takes  the  place  of  the  daughter  of  the  bailiff  Here 
is  food  for  the  Comparative  Mythologists,  as  this  tale  is  the  same 
as  the  tale  of  Richard  and  Gunnor,  and  as  one  of  the  legends  of  our 
own  Eadgar.  See  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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II.  The  date  of  William's  birth  has  been  discussed  by  M.  Deville 
in  the  M&novrea  de  la  Societi  des  Antiqumrea  de  Norma/ndie,  1837, 
vol.  xi.  p.  179,  and,  after  him,  by  M.  Florent  Richomme,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  at  Falaise  under  the  title  of  La  Naiasamce  de  GuU- 
laume-U'Conqtiira/rU  d  Falaise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  William 
was  bom  in  1027  or  1028  ;  M.  Deville  endeavours  to  fix  the  exact 
date  to  June  or  July,  1027.  William  was  seemingly  between  seven 
and  eight  when  Robert  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage.  **  Habebat  tunc," 
says  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  229),  "filium  septennem."     So 

Wace  (14360) ; 

"  N'ayeit  encor  que  sol  set  anz, 

Petit  esteit,  n*ert  mie  granz. 

Quant  li  Dus  Robert  le  croua 

£t  en  Jerusalem  alia." 

The  date  of  Robert's  departure  seems  to  be  fixed  to  January, 
1035,  by  a  charter  quoted  by  M.  Deville  from  the  Departmental 
Archives  at  Rouen.  It  is  granted  by  Robert  on  the  Ides  of  January, 
**  quo  et  Hierusalem  petiturus  ibi  licentiam  eundi  iL  Deo  et  Sanctis 
ejus  petii."  But  it  is  argued  that  William  was  fiill  eight  years  old 
when  the  news  of  his  father's  death  reached  Normandy,  and  when 
he  was  accordingly  invested  with  the  Duchy.  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  44)  calls  him  **  fere  sexagenarius,  anno  ducatiis  in  Normannid 
Lii,"  at  his  death  in  September,  1087.  This  puts  his  birth  in  1027, 
and  his  accession  in  1035.  Orderic  (459  D)  says  that,  at  his  acces- 
sion, *'  tunc  octo  annorum  erat,"  and  again  (656  C)  William  is  made 
to  call  himself  at  that  time,  "  tenellus  puer,  utpote  octo  annorum." 
It  is  therefore  inferred  that  William  attabed  the  full  age  of  eight 
years  at  some  time  after  his  father's  departure,  but  before  his  death, 
or  at  least  before  his  death  was  known  in  Normandy.  For  this 
purpose  six  months  or  thereabouts  is  allowed,  and  it  is  thus  ruled 
that  William  was  eight  years  old  in  June  or  July,  1035,  and  was 
therefore  bom  in  June  or  July,  1027. 

I  am  not  fully  convinced  by  these  arguments.  The  expression  of 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  "fer^  sexagenarius,"  would  seem  to  imply 
that  William  was  not  fully  sixty  in  September,  1087,  and,  if  he 
succeeded  in  July,  1035,  he  would  then  be  in  the  fifty-third  and 
not  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  reign.  Orderic  indeed  ^459  D) 
says  that  he  reigned  fifty-three  years,  but,  succeeding  in  1035  and 
dying  in  1087,  he  certainly  did  not  reign  fifty-three  years  full. 
And  Orderic's  chronology  is  very  confused  on  the  matter ;  in  the 
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passage  (656  C)  where  William  calls  himself  eight  jean  old  at  his 
aooession,  he  calls  himself  sixtj-four  years  old  at  his  death  (**  mala 
que  feci  per  lx  quatuor  annos").  This  would  put  his  birth  in 
1023,  quite  contradicting  Orderic*8  other  statement.  Moreover  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount  (Labbe,  i.  348)  calls  him 
"  septennb"  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  It  seems  to  me  therefore 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  William's  birth 
so  minutely  as  M.  Deville  does,  but  that  it  certainly  happened  in 
1027  or  1028,  and  moi-e  probably  in  1027. 

M.  Deville  connects  the  birth  of  William  with  that  siege  of  Falaise 
which  made  Robert  submit  to  his  brother  Richard  (see  vol.  i.  p.  517). 
This,  and  the  death  of  Richard,  he  places  in  August,  1027.  But 
William  of  Jumi^ges  (vi.  2)  distinctly  says  that  Richard  died  in 
X028,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  (see  vol.  I  f.  5 1 7).  Ordmc  (459  D), 
by  making  Richard  reign  a  year  and  a  half,  might  agree  with 
M.  Deville.  Most  of  the  Chronicles  however  make  Richard  die  in 
1026,  the  year  of  hb  accessiou.  See  the  Chronicles  of  Fecamp 
(Labbe,  i.  326),  of  Rouen  (i.  366 ;  cf.  Duch^ne,  1017  B),  of  Saint 
MichaeVs  Mount  (i.  348).  The  authority  of  William  of  Jumi^ges 
is  no  doubt  much  the  highest^  but  his  chronology  is  inconsistent 
with  M.  Deville's  view, 

M.  Deville  has  however  done  good  service  in  bringing  pro- 
minently forward  the  fact,  which  is  commonly  forgotten,  that 
Robert,  at  the  time  of  his  first  amour  with  Herleva,  was  not  yet 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  but  only  Count  of  the  Hiesmois,  in  which 
character  Falaise  was  his  capital.  He  has  also  well  pointed  out  his 
extreme  youth.  Robert  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  and  Judith. 
The  marriage  contract  of  Judith,  dated  in  too8,  is  given  in  Mar- 
tdne  and  Durand's  Thesaurus  Novus,  i.  123.  Robert  could  there- 
fore hardly  have  been  bom  before  loio ;  he  could  have  been  only 
eighteen  at  the  most  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  William,  and  only 
twenty-five  at  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage  and  death.  EQs  brother 
Richard,  the  father  of  the  monk  Nicholas,  must  have  been  equally 
precocious.  Edward  the  Third  too  was  only  eighteen  years  older 
than  the  Black  Prince ;  but  at  any  rate  he  was  married. 

m.  That  William  was  bom  at  Falaise  all  accounts  agree; 
but  there  is  not  the  faintest  authority  for  pladng  his  birth  in  the 
present  donjon.  M.  Deville  says  that  the  tradition  is  a  very  modem 
one.  Aroom  is  shown  as  that  where  William  ''fut  engendr^  et  n&quit,'* 
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and  a  sufficiently  absurd  inscription  commemorates  the  supposed  fact. 
But  we  haye  seen  (see  above,  p.  176)  that  the  existing  keep  is,  in  all 
probability,  of  a  later  date  than  William's  birth ;  and,  if  it  did  exist 
in  Robert's  time,  and  if  William  were  bom  in  the  castle  at  all,  it  is 
&r  more  likely  that  Herleva  would  be  lodged  at  such  a  time  in 
some  other  port  of  the  building,  and  not  in  the  keep.  The  keep 
was  not  the  common  dwelling-place  of  the  lord  of  a  castle,  but 
only  his  occasional  place  of  defence.  See  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  Old 
London,  pp.  14,  39,  43. 

But  there  is  another  statement  which,  if  it  be  trustworthy,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  William  was  not  bom  in 
the  castle  at  all,  but  elsewhere  in  the  town  of  Falaise.  The  local 
historian  of  Falaise,  M.  Langevin  (Becherches  Historiques  sur 
Falaise,  181 4.  p.  134),  says,  on  the  authority  of  "les  anciens 
manuscrits  extraits  du  chartier"  of  Trinity  Church,  Falaise,  that 
William  was  bom  in  loaf,  in  that  parish,  in  a  house  belonging 
to  him — ^that  is,  seemingly  to  his  mother  or  her  father — ^in  the  old 
market-place,  and  that  he  was  baptized  in  Trinity  Church.  See 
Bichomme,  p.  1 2,  who  follows  Langevin.  One  would  like  to  have 
the  exact  extracts  from  the  manuscripts,  and  to  know  something  of 
their  date ;  but  in  any  case  they  are  better  authority  than  a 
romantic  modem  story,  which  seems  not  even  to  be  a  genuine 
tradition. 

lY.  Most  writers  state,  or  rather  assume,  that  William  was 'the 
only  child  of  Bobert  and  Herleva.  The  lioness  was  bound  to  bring 
forth  only  a  single  cub.  But  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  pried  into  every 
comer  in  Norman  matters,  has,  in  a  paper  in  the  Archseologia  (xxvi. 
349  et  seqq.),  brought  some  strong  arguments  to  show  that  William 
had  a  sister  by  the  whole  blood,  Adelaide  or  Adeliza,  wife  of 
Enguerrand,  Count  of  Ponthieu.  Thi^  Adelaide  was  the  mother  of 
two  daughters,  one  bearing  her  own  name,  who  married  Odo  of 
Champagne,  the  other  Judith,  the  too  famous  wife  of  our  Earl 
Waltheol  The  elder  Countess  Adelaide  has  been  conunonly  taken 
to  be  only  a  half-sister  of  William,  a  daughter  of  Herleva  by  her 
husband  Herlwin.  She  appears  to  have  been  so  considered  by  the 
continuator  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  37),  who  calls  the  mothor 
of  Judith  ''  soror  uterina  WiUelmi  Begis  Angloram  senioris,"  words 
which  he  would  hardly  use  of  a  daughter  of  Bobert.  Still  Mr. 
Stapleton's  casa  is  very  strong.     It  rests  mainly  on  a  charter,  which 
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Mr.  Stq>leton  printo,  granted  to  the  Coll^(e  (afterwardB  Monaa- 
terj)  of  Saint  Martin  of  Auche  (Alcis)  near  Aumale.     Adelaide  ■ 
there  distinctly  called  the  wife  of  Enguerrand  and  sister  of  Willka, 
and  her  daughters,  Adelaide*  and  Judith,  are  spoken  of.     After  Ik 
death  of  her  husband,  she  enriched  the  church  of  Saint  Martin,  and 
while  still  young  (''  quum  esset  adhuc  in  juvenili  state  **),  she  had 
it  hallowed  by  Archbishop  Maurilius.     Now  Count   Engnerrantf 
died  in  1053,  and  Maurilius  was  Archbishop  of  Bourn  from  1055 
to    1069.      Mr.  Stapleton   thinks   that  these   dates    better    suit 
a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Herleva,  who  must  have  been   bora 
between  loaS  and   1035,  than  a  daughter  of  Herlwin  and  Her- 
leva, who  could  not  have  been  bom  before  1036.    There  are  abo 
two   statements  which,  though   erroneous  as   they   stand,    poiiit 
to  the  parentage  argued  for  by  Mr.  Stapleton  as  their  groundwotk 
Thus  Orderic  (522  C)  makes  Odo  of  Champagne  marry  a  sister  of 
William  and  daughter  of  Duke  Robert.    The  two  Adelaides,  mother 
and  daughter,  are  here  confounded,  but  the  &ct  that  Duke  Rol^ert 
had  a  daughter  is  preserved.     So  Robert  de  Monte,  under  the  year 
1026  (Pertz,  VL  478),  preserves  the  name  of  Aeliz  or  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Duke  Robert,  though  he  makes  her  the  child  of  another 
mistress  and  not  of  Herleva.     This  is  doubtless  an  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  existence  of  Adelaide  with  the  belief  that  William  was 
an  only  child. 

The  Norman  writers,  it  must  be  remembered,  know  nothing;  or 
choose  to  say  nothing,  of  the  marriage  of  Robert  with  Cnut's  sister 
Estrith.  See  vol.  i.  p.  521.      They  look  upon  Herleva  as  Robertas 
only  consort,  lawful  or  unlawful.     So  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii. 
229 ;   **  Unic^   dilexit  et  aliquamdid  justae  uxoris    loco  habuit" 
But  no   writer  asserts   any  actual    marriage,   except  the   Toun 
Chronicler  in  Bouquet,  x.  284.   He  marries  Herleva  to  Robert  soon 
after  William's  birth  (^  Dux  Robertus,  nato  dicto  Quillelmo,  in  isto 
eodem  anno  matrem  pueri,  quam  defloraverat,  duxit  in  uxorem "). 
He  also  transfers  the  story  of  Herleva  from  Falaise  to  Rouen. 
Possibly  also  some  notion  of  a  marriage  may  have  floated  across 
the  brain  of  our  own  Knighton,  when  he  said  (2339)  that  William 
was  called  **  Bastardus,"   "  quod   ante  celebrationem   matrimonii 
natus  est" 

The  story  of  the  Tours  Chronicler  cannot  be  true,  as  such  a  mar- 
riage would  have  legitimated  William,  and  he  then  could  not  have 
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been  known  as  William  the  Bastard.  But  Herleva  might  seem  from 
William  of  Malmesbury's  words  to  have  been  looked  on  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  concubine.  It  is  strange  that  he  should 
be  the  only  writer  who  makes  Herleva  marry  Herlwin  during 
Bobert's  lifetime.  His  words  (iii.  277)  are,  "  Matrem,  quantiim  yixit, 
insigni  indulgently  dignatus  est,  quse,  arUe  patrU  obitttm,  cuidam  Her- 
lewino  de  ComitisYilI&,  mediocrium  opum  viro,  nupserat."  But  Wil- 
liam of  Jumi^ges  (yii.  3)  distinctly  puts  the  marriage  after  Robert's 
death ;  **  Postquam  Hierosolymitanus  Dux  obiit,  Herluinus  quidam 
probus  miles  Herlevam  uxorem  duxit,  ex  qua  duos  filios,  Odonem  et 
Robertum,  qui  postmodern  prseclarse  sublimitatis  fuerunt,  procreavit." 
According  to  Orderic  (660  B),  Herleva  was  the  second  wife  of  Herl- 
wiu,  whose  son  Ralph  by  a  former  marriage  was  also  promoted  by 
William.  The  honours  shown  by  William  to  his  mother  seem  to 
have  struck  writers  at  a  distance.  Besides  William  of  Malmesbur)' 
just  quoted,  the  Tours  Chronicle  in  the  French  Duchesne  (iii.  361) 
says,  *'  Matrem  dum  vlxit  honorific^  habuit,'^  and  the  Limousin 
writer  William  Godell  (Bouquet,  xi.  235)  says,  ^*  Guillehnus  Rex 
matrem  suam,  quamvis  esset  inferiori  genere  orta,  multilm  hono- 
ravit."    He  goes  on  to  mention  the  promotion  of  her  sons. 

Of  the  sons  of  Herleva,  Odo  and  Robert,  I  need  not  speak  here  ; 
but  I  may  mention  that  she  had  also  a  daughter  .by  Herlwin,  named 
Muriel,  who  has  naturally  been  confounded  with  William's  other 
sister  Adelaide.    Wace  says  (Roman  de  Ron,  11 145}, 

*'  Ki  k  fame  avait  Muriel, 
•Seror  li  Dus  de  par  sa  mere 
E  Herlnin  aveitjl  pere." 

See  Taylor's  note,  p.  102. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  story  of  Robert  and  Herleva 
was  one  which  could  never  have  been  forgotten.  Yet  later  writers 
did  not  scruple  to  provide  the  Conqueror  with  new  and  strange 
mothers.  Thomas  Wikes,  the  royalist  chronicler  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (Qale,  ii  22),  gives  William  the  following  wonderful 
pedigree.  He  was  '*  iiatus  ex  nobilissimS  muliere  Matilde,  quae  fiiit 
filia  strenuissimi  militis  Richardi  dicti  Saru-pewr,  filii  Willielmus 
[six:,  at  least  in  the  printed  text]  Limgeapeye,  filii  Rolandi,  qui  fuit 
primus  Dux  Normannorum."  And  in  an  unpublished  manuscript 
of  the  famous  Sir  John  Fortescue  of  the  fifteenth  century  (for  a 
knowledge  of  which  I  have  to  thank  tlie  Right  Hon.  Chichester 
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Fortescue),  William  is  Baid  to  be  Eadward'g  '*  conBiiiigttineiu  ger- 
manus  ex  Qunhildft  amitd  auS,  sorore  patria  sui.**  The  confiiaion  ia 
delightful,  but  it  preaerres  the  fact  that  the  kindred  between 
William  and  Eadward  had  aomething  to  do  with  an  aunt  of  one  or 
other  of  them. 


NOTE  O.  p.  254. 
Thb  Battle  op  Val-^-dukes. 

81KCB  my  account  of  the  battle  was  written,  I  have  reoeiTed  a 
amall  work  by  the  Abb6  Le  Cointe,  Cwr^  of  Cintheanx,  called 
"  Conapiration  des  Barona  Normanda  centre  Guillaome-le-B&tard, 
Due  de  Normandie,  et  Bataille  du  Yal-dea-dunes,  1047"  (Caen, 
1868).  M.  Le  Cointe  haa  examined  the  ground  very  carefully, 
both  before  and  since  my  visit  of  last  year,  and  the  result  of  hia 
researches  is  a  most  minute  topographical  account,  full,  accurate^ 
and  rich  in  local  interest.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  not  find 
anything  which  calla  upon  me  to  alter  my  own  shorter  description. 
Since  I  was  there,  the  foundations  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Lawrence 
have  been  brought  .to  light,  and  many  skeletons  have  been  found 
there  and  in  other  parta  of  the  field. 

With  regard  to  more  strictly  historical  matters,  M.  Le  Cointe, 
following  in  the  main  the  same  authorities  as  I  do,  gives  essentially 
the  same  account.  But  he  also  makes  use  of  a  manuscript  Chro- 
nicle of  Normandy,  which  however  seems  not  to  be  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  whose  mistakes  he  often  stops  to  point  out. 
Late  writings  of  this  kind  are  of  course  valuable  only  when  there 
is  reason  to  believe  either  that  their  authors  had  access  to  earlier 
written  authorities  now  lost,  or  else  that  they  embody  trustworthy 
local  traditions.  The  Chronicle  in  question  contains  two  state- 
ments which,  if  true,  are  highly  important,  and  the  truth  of  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  test  One  is  that  the  rebels  were 
strengthened  by  a  party  of  Angevins  and  Cenomannians^  com- 
manded by  Enguerrand,  nephew  of  Count  Oeoffrey  Martel  (Le 
Cointe,  pp.  19,  35).  The  other  is  that  the  men  of  Caen — faithful 
among  the  faithless — took  the  side  of  the  Duke  (p.,  18).  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  local  chieftains  would  be 
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smaller  in  so  considerable  a  city  than  it  was  at  Coutances  and 
Bayeux. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  to  M.  Le  Cointe's  excellent 
remarks  on  the  position  of  the  rebel  forces,  in  p.  25. 


NOTE  P.  p.  274. 
The  Counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Chartres. 

With  Geofirey  Grisegonelle,  and  still  more  witU  Fulk  Nerra,  we 
begin  to  get  on  firmer  historical  ground  than  we  can  find  in  the  days 
of  the  earlier  Counts.  Fulk  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  Eudolf  Qlaber,  having  two  whole  chapters  (ii.  3,  4) 
pretty  well  to  himself.  And  the  exploits  of  Geofirey  derive  more 
or  less  of  corroborative  testimony  from  several  independent  sources. 
The  panegyrist  of  the  family  (Gest  Cons.  246)  tells  us  that 
Geofirey  took  an  active  part  in  resisting  Otto's  invasion  of  France 
in  978  (see  vol.  i.  p.  265).  We  learn  from  a  distinct  and  contem- 
porary authority  that  G^fifrey  had  before  that  taken  a  part  in  that 
wild  raid  against  Aachen  (see  voL  i.  p.  264)  by  which  Lothar  had 
provoked  the  German  inroad.  *^  Lotarius  .  .  .  Lotharingiam  calum- 
niatus  est.  Cujus  exp>editionibus  Gosfridus  Comes  Andegavorum, 
pater  FtUcoms  vUim%  interfuit,  nostrasque  ceUUis  nvuUi  viH " 
(Chron.  S.  Maxentii,  Labbe,  ii.  203).  The  words  '*  Fulconis  ultimi " 
could  hardly  have  been  used  during  the  life  of  Fulk  Nerra;  it 
looks  therefore  as  if  the  Chronicler  wrote,  in  extreme  old  age,  after 
Fulk's  death  in  1040.  These  entries  about  Geoffrey's  attendance 
on  Lothar  fit  in  curiously  with  a  Breton  account  (Chron.  Brioc, 
Morice,  p.  32),  how  Geoffrey  seized  on  Guerech,  the  Breton  Bishop 
and  Count,  on  his  return  from  the  King's  Court,  and  forced  him — 
setting  a  precedent  for  two  more  famous  acts  of  his  grandson — to 
surrender  Nantes. 

Rudolf  Glaber  is  very  full  on  the  war  between  Geofirey  and 
Conan,  and  the  battle  of  CoDquereux  (Concretus  in  Eudolf,  Con- 
querentium  in  the  Angevin,  Concruz  in  the  Breton,  Chronicles) 
in  the  County  of  Nantes.  The  Bretons  mention  two  battles  on  the 
same  spot,  one  in  982,  the  other  in  992  (v  Kal  Julii),  when  Conan 
was  killed  (Chron.  Bret  ap.  Morice,  i.  et  seqq.)  ;  the  Angevin  writer 
(Labbe,  i.  275)  speaks  of  the  latter  only.    In  the  battle  recorded  by 
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Rudolf,  Conan  seems  Dot  to  be  killed,  but  only  "  truncatus  dexteri  " 
(ii.  3).  Conan,  according  to  Budolf,  had  taken  the  title  of  King^ 
like  several  of  his  predecessors.  This  assumption  may  not  have 
been  unconnected  with  the  great  revolution  of  987.  Rudolfs 
account  of  the  Bretons  (iL  3)  is  amusing.  Their  land,  **  finitimum  ac 
perinde  vilissimum,  Comu  Qallise  nuncupatur.'*  This  vile  country 
'*  habitatur  diutiiis  Ik  gente  Brittonum,  quorum  solse  diviti»  primi- 
ti!ls  fiiere  libertas  fsci  pubUci  et  lactis  copia^  qui  omni  prorsds 
urbanitate  vacui,  suntque  illis  mores  inculti  ac  levis  ira  et  stulta 
garrulitas."  Rudolf  indeed  is  just  now  so  full  on  Angevin  matters 
that  the  local  panegyrist  is  often  content  to  copy  him. 

As  for  the  Counts  of  Chartres,  I  was  in  vol.  i.  pp.  508,  509, 
misled  by  a  passage  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (v.  10)  into  confounding 
the  first  and  the  second  Odo.  Odo  the  First  died  in  995,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Theobald,  who  was  followed  in  1004  by  Odo 
the  Second.  It  was  this  second  Odo  who  waged  the  war  about 
Tilli^res.  In  D'Achery,  iii.  386,  there  is  a  charter  of  Richard  the 
Good,  restoring  to  the  Church  of  Chartres  lands  which  had  been 
alienated  from  it,  doubtless  in  the  war  of  Tilli^res. 

Rudolf  Glaber  (iii.  2)  calls  the  younger  Odo,  '^secundus  Odo, 
filius  scilicet  prions  Odonis,  qui  quantb  potentior,  tantb  fraudu- 
lentior  ceteris.*'  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Fuit  etiam  juge  litigium  et 
bella  frequentia  inter  ipsum  Odonem  et  Fulconem  Andegavorum 
Comitem,  quoniara  uterque  tumidus  superbi^  idcirco  et  pads 
refuga.*'  The  Angevin  Chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  King 
Robert  with  leaving  Fulk  to  fight  their  common  battles  all  by 
himself.  This  first  war,  especially  the  battle  of  Pontlevois,  will 
be  found  narrated  in  most  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  time.  See  Qest. 
Cons.  253.  Chronn.  Andeg.  (Labbe,  i.  275,  286,  287)  1016,  1025, 
1026, 1027.  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  (Labbe»  ii.  206)  1016, 1026.  Chron. 
S.  Florentii,  ap.  Morice,  122.  The  most  striking  piece  of  detail,  the 
intervention  of  Aldebert  of  Perigeux  in  990,  comes  from  Ademar 
(iii.  34,  ap.  Pertz,  iv.  131);  '^Urbem  quoque  Turonis  obsidione 
affectam  in  deditionem  aocepit  et  Fulchoni  Comiti  Andegavensi 
donavit.  Sed  ille  ingenio  doloso  civium  amisit  post  pauUulum,  et 
iterum  Odo  Campanensis  eam  recuperavit.'*  Odo  is  prematurely 
called  '^  Campanensis,''  as  he  did  not  become  Count  of  Champagne 
till  1 01 9. 
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Odo's  last  war  (see  p.  277)  is  described,  among  French  writers,  by 
Rudolf  Glaber,  iii.  9  ;  in  Gest.  Cons.  254 ;  and  Chron.  S.  Petri  Seno- 
nensis  (D'Acbery,  ii.  475),  where  the  date  is  given  as  1046.  It  is 
described  also  by  all  the  German  writers,  whom  the  matter  more 
immediately  concerned.  See  the  authorities  collected  by  Struvius, 
Hist.  Germ.  i.  342,  to  which  may  be  added  the  very  brief  notices 
of  Lambert  under  the  years  1033  and  1037.  The  Kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1032  by  the  death  of  King 
Rudolf  (see  toI.  i.  p.  479),  was  claimed  by  Odo  as  well  as  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad,  both  being  sisters'  sons  to  Rudolf.  Odo  obtained 
some  advantages  in  Burgundy,  and  he  is  said  to  have  received  an  offer 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  He  then  contemplated  a  restoration  of  the 
Lotharingian  Kingdom  and  a  coronation  at  Aachen.  In  Germany 
he  was  clearly  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  French  aggres- 
sion. While  one  manuscript  of  Hermann  calls  him  "  Princeps  Gal- 
licaB  Campaniae,''  another  calls  him  ^^ Princeps  Carlingorwm^*  (see 
Pertz,  V.  121,  and  the  old  edition  of  Pistorius,  p.  137).  On  this 
very  remarkable  expression,  see  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  sort  of  echo  of  these  distant 
events  which  reached  Ireland.  In  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  a.  1038 
(O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib.  Scriptt.  iv.  324),  we  read  of  "Prcelium  inter 
Ouana  Eegem  feroru/m  Saaeonum  et  Othonem  Regem  Francorum, 
in  quo  csesi  sunt  millia  plurima."  So  in  Tigemach,  under  the  same 
year  (O'Conor,  i.  287),  "  Prcelium  inter  Cuanum  Regem  Saxonum 
et  Otam  Regem  Francorum,  in  quo  occisi  sunt  mille  cum  Oti." 
"Cuana"  reminds  us  of  "Con8"  in  our  own  Chronicles  (1056), 
wher^  however  Henry  is  meant.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
Conrad  the  Frank  is  called  King  of  the  Saxons.  Not  only  is  the 
Imperial  dignity  forgotten,  but  the  memory  of  the  great  Saxon 
dynasty  seems  to  extend  itself  over  all  succeeding  Kings  and 
Emperors.  Then  Odo,  a  French  Count,  striving  after  the  King- 
dom of  Burgundy,  or  in  truth  after  any  Kingdom  that  he  could 
get^  is  magnified  into  a  King  of  the  French.  Lastly,  ''  feri "  seems 
to  be  a  standing  epithet  for  all  Saxons,  whether  continental  or  in- 
sular. The  Ulster  Annals  (O'Conor,  iv.  326)  in  the  very  next  year 
riscord  the  death  of  '^Haraldus  Rex  Saxonum  ferorum,"  that  is, 
Harold  the  son  of  Cnut. 
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NOTE  Q.  p.  276. 

The  Imprisonxeht  of  William  of  AQuiTAnrE. 

This  imprisonment  of  William  of  Aquitaine  is  described  at  greater 
or  less  length  by  a  whole  crowd  of  writers.  See  the  Gesta  Consnlnm 
(257,  258),  where  the  war  is  very  fully  narrated  ;  the  Angevin 
Chronicles  under  1033 ;  Chron.  S.  Mich.  ap.  Labbe,  i.  350.  WilL 
Pict  86.  Will.  Malms,  iii.  231.  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1032,  1035. 
According  to  the  Qesta  the  war  began  out  of  the  quarrel  about 
Saintonge,  and  it  is  probably  with  reference  to  that  County  that 
both  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Malmesbury  speak  of  the 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  as  the  ''lord"  (dominus)  of  Geffrey.  The 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius  also  speaks  of  the  battle  '^juxta 
monasterium  Sancti  Jovini  ad  Montem  Cierium'*  (Labbe,  ii.  207). 
It  is  of  course  dwelt  on  at  much  greater  length  in  the  (}esta. 

The  cession  of  Bourdeaux,  asserted  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
seems  hardly  credible.  The  author  of  the  Gesta,  generally  not  in- 
disposed to  underrate  the  successes  of  the  Angevin  house,  speaks 
only  of  the  cession  of  the  disputed  territory  of  Saintonge.  William 
of  Poitiers  (86)  says  only  '^  argenti  et  auri  pondus  gravissimum,  atque 
prcBdia  dUiamma  extorsit."  And  the  Chronicles  of  Saint  Maxentius 
(a.  1036)  speak  of  no  territorial  cession  at  all,  but  only  of  a  ran- 
som ;  *'  Isembertus  Episcopus  Pictavis  fecit  synodum,  ubi  magnam 
pacem  [doubtless  the  Truce  of  God]  firmavit.  Qui,  cum  Eusta- 
chi&  uxore  Guillelmi  Comitis,  aliquantulilm  exspoliavit  monasteria 
auro  et  argento,  unde  redimerent  eum."  He  then  mentions  the 
deaths  of  William  and  Eustachia.  It  was  perhaps  the  flourish 
of  William  of  Poitiers  (86)  about  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  other 
cities  obeying  Geoffrey  ('^Andegavi,  Turoni,  Pictones,  Burdegala, 
multae  regiones,  civitates  plurinue'*)  which  suggested  a  formal 
cession  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  mind  of  William  of  Malmesbury. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eustachia  was  the  real  wife  of 
William  the  Fat,  the  prisoner  of  Geoffrey,  ajid  that  Agnes,  whotn 
Geoflrey  married,  was  only  his  father's  widow.  William  of  Poitiers 
says  distinctly  that,  after  the  death  of  William,  Geoffrey  '*  novercam 
prsecipu^  nobilitatis  [she  was  daughter  of  Otto- William,  Count  of 
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Burgundy]  toro  suo  sociavit"  (p.  86).  He  is  followed  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  231),  who  says,  ^'Martellus,  ne  quid  deesset  im- 
pudentiie,  novercam  defuncti  matrimonio  sibi  oopulavit*'  So  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius,  which  places  the  death  of  William  in 
1036,  places  the  marriage  in  1037.  This  last  Chronicle  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  us  an  intelligible  reason  for  Qeofirey's  conduct  in 
contracting  this  marriage.  Agnes  could  not  have  been  yery  young, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  her  first  marriage  in  1018  (Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  354.  The  date,  according  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Maxentius,  is  K>a3,  but  then  the  second  marriage  is  put 
later  also)  ;  but  Qeofirey  had  a  political  motive.  "  Willermo  Comite 
mortuo,  Pictavenses  in  magno  angore  et  anxietate  poaiti  de  morte 
principis  sui,  sicut  oves  sine  pastore  relicti,  Odonem  Comitem, 
germanum  ejus  ex  patre  supradicto,  ex  Gkisconii  convocaverunt. 
Per  haec  tempora  Gaufredus  Martellus  duxerat  uxorem  supradictam 
Agnetem,  cdussd  Pictavensium,  ut  haberet  sibi  subditos  adhuc  duobus 
filiis  suis,  scilicet  Petro  et  Gkufiredo  parvulis  '*  (Labbe,  ii.  207).  The 
two  boys  were  in  the  end  (1044)  established  by  Geoflrey  as  Counts 
of  Poitiers  and  Gascony  respectively. 

Some  of  the  Angevin  and  Norman  Chroniclers  seem  to  have 
confounded  the  two  Williams,  William  the  Great,  the  husband  of 
Agnes,  and  William  the  Fat,  her  stepson,  who  was  imprisoned  by 
Geoflrey.  They  therefore  make  a  strange  hash  of  the  story,  making 
Geoffrey  marry  the  wife  of  the  prince  whom  he  imprisoned,  and 
that  even  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  The  Angevin  Chronicler 
in  Labbe,  i.  276,  puts  the  marriage  of  Agnes  a  year  before  the  im- 
prisonment of  William  (103a  and  1033).  "Gaufridus  Martellus," 
he  says,  "  Agnetem  duxit  incesto  car^ttgto,^*  It  is  not  clear  whether 
there  was  any  kindred  between  Geoffrey  and  Agnes,  or  whether  the 
Chronicler  called  the  marriage  *'  incestum  "  because  he  fancied  that 
Agnes  had  a  husband  alive.  The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Michael's 
Mount  (Labbe,  i.  350)  is  still  more  express.  The  marriage  is 
recorded  under  1032,  and  under  1033  we  read  that  Geoffirey  took 
prisoner  William  "cujus  uxorem  Agnetem  ante  duxerat."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  chronology  and  the  facts  are  altogether 
oonfused,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  look  with  some  little  suspicion 
on  the  other  events'*  which  the  Angevin  Chronicler  connects  both 
with  the  imprisonment  and  with  the  marriage.  Under  1032,  after 
recording  the  marriage,  he  adds,  "Inde  bellum  illud  exsecrabile 

Q  q  2 
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quod  contra  patrem  suum  per  annos  fer^  aeptem  subBequentes  impi^ 
gesflit."  On  the  imprisonment  in  1033  he  adcb,  ^Quare  oita  est 
discordia  inter  patrem  et  matrem."  What  oould  these  things  hsYe 
to  do  with  one  another  f 


NOTE  R  p.  319. 
Th8  Ravaobs  attributed  to  Habold  akd  Godwike. 

The  only  writer  who  puts  on  anything  like  a  tone  of  censure  with 
regard  either  to  Harold's  conduct  at  Porlock  or  to  Qodwine's  plun- 
dering along  the  south  coast,  is  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  he 
does  not  draw  the  proper  distinction  between  the  doings  of  father 
and  son.  His  words  (ii.  199)  are,  ''Exsulum  quisque,  de  loco  suo 
egressi,  Britanicum  mare  circumvagari,  littora  piraticis  latrodniia 
infestare,  de  coffnati  popuU  opibus  prcedas  eximiaa  canjeetare" 

There  is  however  a  marked  difference  of  tone  in  the  way  in 
which  the  story  of  Harold's  landing  at  Porlock  is  told  by  the  dif- 
ferent Chroniclers.  The  Abingdon  writer,  as  I  have  often  noticed, 
may  be  looked  on  as  to  some  extent  hostile  to  Qodwine,  and  the 
Worcester  writer,  though  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Earl,  yet 
constantly  follows  the  Abingdon  narrative.  The  Peterborough  ver- 
sion, I  need  hardly  say,  is  quite  independent,  and  is  always  strongly 
for  Qodwine.  According  to  Abingdon  and  Worcester  (1052), 
Harold  landed  and  plundered,  and  then  the  people  of  the  country 
came  together  to  withstand  him.  He  landed,  they  say,  and  "  JMer 
mycel  gehergode,  and  ytst  landfolc  him  ongean  gaderodan.'*  But 
the  Peterborough  writer  makes  the  local  force  to  have  been  already 
brought  together,  and  speaks  of  no  ravaging  till  after  Harold  had 
found  the  country  hostile.  Harold  came  to  Porlock — ''and  wes 
yKT  mycel  folc  geg^derod  ongean.  Ac  he  ne  wandode  na  him 
metes  to  tylienne ;  code  dp,  and  ofsloh  yter  mycelne  ende  pee 
folces.'^  That  is  to  say,  tlie  partizan  of  Qodwine  tells  the  tale 
in  the  way  least  unfavourable  to  Harold,  while  the  hostile  or  in- 
different writer  tells  it  in  the  way  most  unfavourable.  But  the 
pains  taken  in  both  directions  show  that  bo^h  writers  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  harrying  and  slaying,  unless  done  in  strict  self- 
defence,  was  discreditable. 
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The  Biographer  of  Eadward  seems  to  have  thought  differently. 
He  greatly  exaggerates  the  ravaging,  and  tells  the  tale  (405)  in  a  tone 
of  distinct  triumph ;  "Ab  ipsis  Occidentalium  Britonum  sive  Anglo- 
rum  finibos  usque  qub  Dux  consederat,  ferro,  igne,  et  abducti  prsedi 
omne  regnum  sunt  devastati."  It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested 
to  me  from  this  passage  that  the  Biographer  was  a  foreigner.  His 
way  of  looking  at  this  particular  matter  certainly  stands  out  in 
distinct  contrast  to  that  of  all  the  native  writers.  The  supposition 
that  he  was  a  foreigner  would  account  for  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  work.  It  would  quite  explain  his  evidently  minute 
personal  knowledge  of  many  things,  combined  with  his  frequent 
inaccuracy  about  others.  It  would  account  for  his  invariable  ten- 
dency to  dwell  on  all  personal  details  about  the  King,  the  Lady, 
and  the  Earls,  and  rather  to  slur  over  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom.^  But,  if  he  was  a  foreigner,  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes 
forbids  the  notion  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  Probably  he  was 
a  member  of  the  other  importation  from  Lotharingia. 

But  it  is  very  singular  that,  in  the  account  of  the  plundering  of 
Godwine  in  Wight  and  Portland,  it  is  the  Peterborough  writer  who  puts 
matters  in  the  strongest  light ;  **And  eodon  ]Mer  tip,  and  hergodon 
swa  lange  j>8Br  ysdt  j>8et  folc  geald  heom  swa  mycel  swa  hi  heom  on 
legden ;  and  gewendon  heom  j>a  westweard,  0%  ]>et  hi  comon  to 
Portlande,  and  eodon  ]Mer  tij>,  cmd  dydon  to  hea/rme  swa  Iwoel  moa  hi 
d6n  mihUm"  Abingdon,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  the  plun- 
dering only  incidentally,  when  saying  that  it  ceased  after  the 
meeting  of  Gk>dwine  and  Harold ;  "  And  hi  na  mycelne  hearm  ne 
dydon  sy%^n  big  togsedere  comon,  buton  )>8Bt  heo  metsunge 
namon."  And  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  which  follow  is 
remarkable ;  **  Ac  speonnon  heom  call  j>8et  landfolc  to  be  9am  sae 
riman,  and  eac  up  on  lande."  The  people  joined  Qodwine,  notwith- 
standing his  plunderings. 

The  mention  of  the  plundering  in  Sheppey  (see  p.  323)  comes 
also  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  only.  These  differences  show 
that  the  several  writers,  though  one  often  wrote  in  a  different 
spirit  from  another,  all  wrote  honestly,  and  that  they  did  not  wil- 
fully either  invent  or  conceal  things  for  party  purposes. 

In  the  name  of  common  fairness,  as  wishing  to  give  to  our  common 
hero  his  due  praise  and  no  more,  I  must  protest  against  the  way  in 
which  the  Porlock  story  is  slurred  over  by  Thierry  and  Mr.  St  John. 
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This  part  of  Hfurold's  conduct  cannot  be  defended,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  concealed.  It  ia  enough  that  he  wiped  out  the  stain  hj  his 
refusal  on  a  later  day  to  ravage  one  inch  of  the  'Kingdom  which 
had  been  given  him  to  guard. 


NOTE  S.  p.  319. 
The  Narratives  of  the  Return  of  Godwinb. 

Of  the  return  of  Godwine,  as  of  his  banishment,  we  have  three 
original  narratives,  those  of  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester 
Chroniclers,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  one,  that  of  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicler,  and  that  of  Eadward's  Biographer.  Each 
again  shows  its  respective  character  ;  each  has  its  characteristic 
tone ;  each  brings  some  particular  facts  into  greater  notice  than 
the  others ;  but  there  are  no  really  important  contradictions  among 
them.  The  Peterborough  writer  retains  his  old  character  as  the 
stoutest  of  all  adherents  of  Gkxlwine.  The  Abingdon  Chronicler 
may  be  looked  on  as  in  some  sort  an  enemy ;  it  is  at  the  end  of 
this  year  that  he  breaks  out  into  that  complaint  about  Qodwine's 
appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  I  have  spoken  else- 
where (see  above,  pp.  3a,  351,  546).  But  he  is  not  an  uncandid 
enemy ;  some  of  the  points  which  tell  most  strongly  in  Oodwine*s 
favour  come  out  with  great  force  in  his  narrative ;  it  is  from  him 
that  we  get  the  fullest  picture  of  the  seal  with  which  Godwine  was 
received  by  the  maritime  shires.  He  also,  as  we  have  seen  (see 
Note  R),  though  he  makes  the  most  of  Harold's  ravages,  makes  the 
least  of  those  of  Godwine.  This  last  feature  is  not  what  one  would 
have  expected.  His  dislike  to  Godwine  follows  him  to  his  death,  but 
in  his  late  narrative  it  certainly  is  not  extended  to  Harold.  On  the 
whole  we  may  say  that,  as  a  monk,  he  has  a  certain  personal  feeling 
against  Godwine,  but  that,  as  an  Englishman,  he  is  true  to  God- 
wine's  cause. 

The  Biographer  takes  his  usual  line.  He  is  a  courtier,  com- 
paratively careless  of  the  march  of  public  events,  but  full  of  per- 
sonal incidents  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  His  narrative 
is  nowhere  richer  than  in  those  little  indirect  and  unconscious  touchA 
which  are  often  worth  more  than  direct  statements.     I  need  hardly 
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say  that  he  is  the  most  careless  as  to  chronology  of  all  three.  The 
Peterborough  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  attentiye. 
I  therefore  make  him  my  main  guide  throughout  the  story,  but 
I  draw  touches  and  incidents  from  both  the  other  sources  without 
hesitation. 

Thus,  at  the  very  beginning,  the  Abingdon  writer  makes  the  great 
accession  which  the  men  of  Kent  and  Sussex  made  to  Qodwine's 
force  (p.  323)  happen  immediately  on  his  first  coming  from  Flanders, 
before  he  was  pursued  by  the  King's  ships.  This  is  hardly  possible, 
and  we  accordingly  find  from  the  Peterborough  narratiye  that  it 
really  happened  later,  after  the  storm  and  the  return  to  Flanders, 
incidents  which  the  Abingdon  writer  leaves  out.  But  it  is  from  the 
Abingdon  writer  that  we  get  that  most  emphatic  expression  of  the 
popular  attachment  to  Oodwine,  how  the  men  of  Kent,  Surrey  (a 
shire  which  I  should  have  mentioned  more  distinctly  in  p.  322), 
and  the  other  south-eastern  districts,  pledged  themselves  to  **  live 
and  die  **  with  the  Earl.  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  he  so  often 
does,  follows  Peterborough,  though  he  is  not  without  touches  of 
his  own. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  story  (p.  324),  we  find  a  good  illustration 
of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  Biographer.  The  Abingdon  and  Wor- 
cester Chronicles  clearly  imply  that  Eadward  knew  nothing  of 
the  second  attempt  of  Oodwine  till  the  Earl  had  reached  Sand> 
wich;  *'pa  Eadwerd  cyng  ysdt  geaxode,"  &c.  The  question  in 
the  text  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  King  naturally  occurs. 
Florence  (1052)  made  a  very  obvious  inference  from  his  autho- 
rities, when  he  wrote,  ^*  Regi  Eadwardo,  iunc  temporis  LundonuB 
demoTcvrUij  illorum  adventus  nunciatur."  But  these  words  are 
simply  an  inference;  they  do  not  translate  any  statement  in 
the  Chronicles,  and  we  find  from  the  Biographer,  the  best 
authority  for  the  King's  personal  movements,  that  it  is  a  wrong 
inference ;  "  Audito  itaque  Rex  ejus  [Godwini]  violento  et  absque 
^us  nutu  in  r^gnum  suum  ingressu,  quamquam  fidem  referentibus 
non  accommodaret,  tamen  cum  militari  copi^  qui  poterat,  Lvm- 
doniam  venit^*  (Vita  Eadw.  405).  He  therefore  was  elsewhere 
when  he  heard  the  news.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  '*  Utqys  acri 
erat  ammo  et  promptMstmoi  tOrenmtatis,  ingressum  civitatis,  quk 
tendebat,  prohibere  tentabat."  The  words  in  Italics  must  apply  to 
Eadward,  and  the  Biographer  would  hardly  venture  upon  satire. 
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i£thelred  hinuielf,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  his  fits  of  energy,  and 
£adward  also  had  his  fits,  if  not  of  enei^,  at  least  of  passion. 
*'  When  we  get  to  the  negotiations  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  it 
is  to  t;he  Peterborough  Chronicler  only  that  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  personal  agency  of  Stigand  (p.  329).  A  year  before,  the  Bio- 
grapher was  the  only  writer  who  spoke  of  him.  This  is  just  the 
way  in  which,  in  a  story  of  this  kind,  our  seyeral  accounts  fill  up 
gape  in  each  other,  and  strengthen  each  other's  authority.  The  con> 
duct  attributed  to  Stigand  at  one  time  by  one  account  exactly  agrees 
with  the  conduct  attributed  to  him  at  another  time  by  another  and 
quite  independent  account  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  simply  saysy 
''  Geneddon  )ia  ]Met  man  sende  wise  men  betweonan,  and  setton  gri% 
on  ffig^re  healfe."  So  Florence,  ''  Sapientiores  quiqm  [Roger  of 
Wendover,  or  his  copyist,  or  his  editor,  -tum^  this  into  '^  sapientes 
quinqwt^^  \,  ^^'l\  ex  utr&que  parte,  inter  Begem  et  Ducem  pacem 
redintegrantes,  exercitum  ab  armis  discedere  jusserunt"  The  Can- 
terbury writer  follows  Peterborough  in  mentioning  Stigand,  but  adds, 
rather  unluckily,  '^  }>e  was  )>es  cinges  nedgifa  and  his  handprest*' 

The  adjournment  till  the  morning  of  Tuesday  appears  from  the 
words  of  Florence,  "Mane  autem  facto,  concilium  Rex  habuit.*' 
These  words  answer  to  nothing  in  the  actual  narrative  of  any  of 
the  Chroniclers ;  but  they  are  implied  in  what  the  Abingdon  writer 
says  afterwards ;  "  Dset  wees  on  )K>ne  Monanda^  »fter  Sea  Marian 
m»8se  )>fBt  Qodwine  mid  his  scipum  to  Su^geweorce  becom,  and 
}wes  on  merigen,  on  )K>ne  Tiwesdseg  hi  gewurdon  sehte,  swa  hit  her 
beforan  stent.*'  We  thus  see  that^  in  the  flow  of  narration,  especi- 
ally in  the  rhetorical  language  of  the  Biographer,  the  events  of 
two  days  have  been  run  into  one.  This  is  especially  shown  in  one 
expression  of  the  Biographer.  He  makes  one  of  the  reasons  which 
made  Eadward  finally  yield  at  the  Qem6t  to  be  because  he  saw  that 
Oodwine's  military  force  was  the  stronger  (''Ducem,  quem  utique 
videbat,  sibi  satis,  si  uti  vellet,  superiorem  armis  **)  \  this  considera- 
tion would  rather  belong  to  the  former  day.  It  is  clear  that  the 
''mycel  Oem6t,"  as  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  triumphantly  calls  it, 
was  held  on  Tuesday  morning.  Its  details  must  be  gathered  from  all 
sources.  Bits  of  the  official  decrees  peep  out  both  in  Abingdon  and 
Peterborough,  but  it  is  the  Peterborough  writer,  the  stoutest  Eng- 
lishman that  ever  took  pen  in  hand,  who  loves  emphatically  to 
dwell  on  the  democratic  character  of  this  great  gathering.  It  is  from 
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his  expression  ''  wi^utan  Lundene/'  combined  with  the  description 
which  the  Biographer  gives  of  Godwine  and  Eadward  afterwards 
going  together  to  the  Pakce  (see  p.  337),  that  we  learn  that  the 
assembly  was  held  in  the  open  air.  The  Biographer  cares  little  for 
the  political  character  of  the  meeting,  but  there  is  no  part  of  his 
whole  narrative  in  which  he  is  richer  in  those  little  personal 
touches  which  give  him  his  chief  value.  His  account  is  most 
graphic  and  animated,  and  the  reader  will ,  easily  see  that  I  have 
largely  drawn  upon  him. 

The  flight  of  Robert,  Ulf,  and  the  other  Normans  (see  p.  300) 
certainly  happened  before  the  meeting  of  the  Gem6t,  therefore 
doubtless  on  Monday  evening.  From  the  account  in  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle  and  in  Florence  it  might  seem  that  it  was  on  Tuesday, 
after  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  them  in  the  Gem6t» 
But,  in  the  more  careful  order  of  the  Peterborough  ¥rriter,  it 
becomes  plain  that  it  happened  inmiediately  after  the  mission  of 
Stigand,  that  is,  on  Monday ;  ^'  Da  geaxode  Rotberd  arcebiscop  and 
ya.  Frencisce  menu  )>8et  [the  agreement  made  by  Stigand]  genamon 
heora  hors  and  gewendon."  Then,  after  the  details  of  their  ride, 
comes  the  account  of  the  Gem6t.  So  William  of  Malmesbury, 
ii.  199.  Before  the  Qem6t,  '^lUe  [Robert],  non  exspectati  violently, 
sponte  profugerat,  quum  sermo  pacis  componeretur."  And  this  is 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  incidental  references  in  the  Biographer. 
He  does  not  directly  describe  the  flight  of  Robert  and  his  com- 
panions, but  he  speaks  of  the  King  at  the  Gem6t  as  "  destitutus 
imprimis  fugd  Archiprcesulis  et  suorum  multorum,  verentium  ad- 
spectum  Ducis,  qui  scilicet  auctores  fuerant  illius  ooncitati  turbinis.*' 

The  pei|(onal  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  Gk>dwine, 
distinct  from,  and  following  after,  the  public  votes  of  the  Gem6t 
(see  p.  337),  rests  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  Biographer  only. 
The  Chroniclers  naturally  think  mainly  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Assembly,  and  merge  the  private  reconciliation  in  the  public  one. 
The  chaplain  of  the  Lady,  as  naturally,  looks  at  things  in  an  oppo- 
site way.  It  is  possible  however  that,  in  one  passage  of  his  story, 
the  Peterborough  writer  had  the  private  reconciliation  in  his  mind. 
Once,  and  once  only,  is  his  way  of  speaking  less  popular  than  that 
of  his  Abingdon  brother.  Where  Abingdon  says,  ^  And  num  tealde 
Godwine  clsene  his  eorldom  swa  full  and  swa  forS  swa  he  fyrmest 
ahte,"  Peterborough  has  "  and  se  cyng  forgeaf  )iam  eorle  and  his 
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beftmam  his  fulne  freondacTpe  and  fnliie  eorldom,'*  Ac  TIib 
■oandB  very  much  as  if  the  Peterborough  writer  was  combining  b 
his  mind  the  public  restoration  by  the  Gkm6t  and  the  pexaoaial 
reconciliation  with  the  Ring.  But  in  any  case  we  cannot  misraW 
the  minute  and  local  description  given  by  the  Biographer ;  *'  Bex 
itaque  coactus  turn  misericordid  et  aatisfactione  Duels  .  .  .  devietai 
quoque  precibus  supplicantium,  reddUi*  armis  ndg,  cum  Dnee  is 
palatium  processit,  Unque,  paullatim  deferrente  animi  motu  sedatoi^ 
sapientium  consilio  usus,  Dtici  oaculum  prahval^  Ac,  (p.  406). 

One  or  two  points  may  be  here  noticed.  In  the  text  (p.  337) 
I  have  said  that  the  Ring  and  the  £arl  went  **  unarmed  to  the 
Palace."  But  "  redditis  armis  suis  "  would  rather  mean  that  £ad- 
ward  returned  to  Qodwine  the  arms  which  Qodwine  had  laid  at  his 
feet  (p.  334).  The  restoration  of  the  official  axe  was  not  unlikely 
to  be  the  outward  sign  of  the  restoration  of  the  office  itself.  Again, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  "  sapientium  consilio  usus  "  means  merdy 
'' following  the  advice  of  wise  men/'  or  whether  it  is  a  technical 
expression,  "in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Witan.'*  In 
a  simpler  writer  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  it  in  the  latter  sense ; 
but  the  Biographer,  if  he  had  chosen  to  talk  directly  about  the 
Witan  at  all,  would  probably  have  used  some  more  rhetorical  phrase. 
Besides  we  have  already,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  read  in  the 
Chronicles  of  "wise  men,"  where  the  reference  is  clearly  not  to 
official  but  to  personal  wisdom. 

There  is  certainly  something  very  striking  in  the  way  in  whidi 
our  account  of  this  great  event  has  to  be  put  together  from  seven! 
independent  accounts,  and  in  the  amount  of  precision,  even  in  very 
minute  points,  which  we  are  able  to  reach  by  carefully  comparing 
one  with  another.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  collect  together  the 
shapes  which  the  story  takes  in  later  writers,  but  I  cannot  pass  by 
the  way  in  which  the  Winchester  annalist  (p.  25)  weaves  the  return 
of  Qodwine  into  the  legend  of  Emma,  which  he  places  in  1043  (^^ 
above,  p.  570).     Eadward  recalls  Gknlwine  at  the  prayer  of  his 
mother ;  "  Precibus  matris  sute  revocavit  Gkxiwinum  Comitem  et 
filios  ejus  ab  exsilio,  et  conceptum  in  eos  rancorem  remisit  ad 
plenum,  et  singulis  honores  suos  reddidit."     Selden  also  (l^tles  of 
Honour,  pp.  525,  526)  seems  to  have  confounded  this  reconciliation 
between  Eadward  and  Gk>dwine  with  that  imaginary  reconciliatioo 
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800D  after  Eadward's  election  of  which  Bromton  is  so  fall.     See 
vol.  i.  p.  574. 

The  story  adopted  bj  some  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  about 
Godwine  giving  his  son  Wulfnoth  and  his  grandson  Hakon  as 
hostages  to  the  Ring,  by  whom  they  were  immediately  handed  over 
to  the  keeping  of  Duke  William,  I  mention  here  only  lest  I  should 
seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  It  is  part  of  the  story  of  Harold^s  oath, 
which  I  shall  discuss  at  large  in  my  next  volume. 


NOTE  T.  p.  338. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Sweoen. 

I  CAKKOT  help  noticing  the  strange  perversion  of  the  story  of 
Swegen  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  writer  generally  so  accurate 
as  Dr.  Lingard.  "But  to  Sweyn,"  he  tells  us  (i.  341),  "Eadward 
was  inexorable.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  inhuman  and  per- 
fidious murder;  and  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  his  family,  he 
submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons."  Th*'s  seems 
to  come  from  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  491);  "Rex  .  .  .  pristinum 
honorem  restituit  Godwino  et  filiis  ejus  omnibus,  pneter  Suanum, 
qui  Beomum  peremerat  Regis  [sic]  consobrinum,  unde,  pamitentiam 
agens,  de  Flandrid  nudis  pedibus  Hierosol3anam  petens,  in  reditu 
suo  per  viam  defunctus  est."  This  would  most  naturally  mean 
that  Swegen  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage  after  the  restoration  of  his 
&mily,  and  it  might  also  seem  to  imply  that  the  pilgrimage  was 
an  imposed  penance.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Swegen  had 
already  set  out  for  Jerusalem  before  his  father  left  Flanders,  and 
the  expressions  of  the  best  writers  seem  to  show  that  the  penance 
was  altogether  self-imposed.  On  the  former  point  the  words  of 
the  Abingdon  Chronicle  {1052)  are  decisive;  "Swegen /or  cerar 
to  Hienisalem  of  Bricge."  So  Florence  (105a),  who  also  ^ves  a 
hint  on  the  other  point ;  "  Ille  enim  ductus  pcenUentidy  eo  quod,  ut 
pnelibavimus,  consobrinum  suum  Beom  occiderat,  de  Flandrid  nudis 
pedibus  Jerusalem  j'om  adverair  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  aoo ; 
see  above,  p.  102)  does  not  mention  the  time,  but  says  that  he  went 
^^  fro  conaderUid  Brunonis  cognati  interempti."  About  the  chro- 
nology then  there  is  no  doubt,  and  there  is  no  V-eason  to  suppose 
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that  the  pilgrimage  was  other  than  a  self-imposed  one.  Swegen, 
in  short,  if  a  great  criminal,  was  also  a  great  penitent,  and  it  is 
rather  hard  to  deprive  him  of  that  character  in  order  to  exalt  Saint 
Eadward  and  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  Eadward  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  being  inexorable  ;  Swegen*s  fomily  had  no  opportunity  of 
abandoning  him ;  he  probably  did  not  need  the  discipline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  canons ;  his  own  conscience  had  already  pronoanced 
sentence  upon  him.  It  was  probably  Florence*s  expression  "  poeni- 
tenti&  ductus  '*  which  suggested  Roger's  "  poenitentiam  agens,"  and 
from  the  latter  Dr.  Lingard  clearly  got  his  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons. 

Thierry  (i.  201)  seems,  contrary  to  the  best  accounts,  but  in  con- 
formity with  a  possible  interpretation  of  Roger,  to  bring  Sw^;en  to 
the  G^m6t,  and  to  make  him  banish  himself  there ;  "  Tous  les 
membres  de  cette  famille  populaire  rentr^ent  dans  leurs  honneurs, 
k  Texception  d*un  seul,  de  Sweyn,  qui  y  renon^a  volontairement.'* 
Out  of  this  view  Lord  Lytton  (Harold,  i.  196  et  seqq.)  has  made  a 
fine  scene. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle  makes  Sw^[en  die  at  Constantinople ; 
Florence  places  his  death  in  Lykia.  He  adds  that  he  died  of  the 
cold — "  invalitudine  ex  nimio  frigore  contract^.*'  Florence,  writing 
with  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  before  him,  could  have  no  motive  to 
change  the  well  known  Constantinople  into  the  less  known  Lykia, 
unless  he  had  good  information  that  Lykia  really  was  the  place. 
But  the  Chronicler  might  very  easily  put  Constantinople,  a 
thoroughly  familiar  name,  instead  of  Lykia,  of  which  he  had 
perhaps  never  heard.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  aoo)  has  quite 
another  story  ;  "  A  Saracenis  circumventus  et  ad  mortem  caesus  est." 

A  close  parallel  to  the  pilgrimage  of  Swegen  is  found  in  that  of 
Lagman  (on  the  name  see  vol.  L  p.  510)  King  of  Man,  1075- 
1093  (Munch,  p.  4);  ^'Rebellavit  autem  contra  eum  Haraldus 
frater  ejus  multo  tempore.  Sed  tandem  captus  a  Lagmanno,  geni- 
talibus  et  oculis  privatus  est.  Post  hnc  Lagmannus,  pcenitens  quod 
fratris  sui  oculos  eruisset,  sponte  r^^um  suum  dimisit,  et  signo 
crucis  dominicee  insignitus,  iter  Jerosolimitanum  arripuit,  quo  et 
mortuus  est" 
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NOTE  U.  p.  342. 
The  Eoolesiabtical  Position  of  Stioand. 

Stigand,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  as  favourite  an  object 
of  Norman  abuse  as  Godwine  himself.  And  abuse  of  Stigand  is 
one  degree  more  reasonable  than  abuse  of  Gkxlwine.  For,  though 
Stigand*s  conduct  seems  to  have  in  no  way  infringed  the  laws  of 
England,  and  though  it  might  easily  haye  been  justified  by  abun- 
dance of  English  precedents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  offended 
against  the  strict  laws  of  the  Church  as  understood  by  continental 
canonists.  Of  the  mingled  state  of  English  feeling  with  regard  to 
him  I  have  spoken  in  several  passages  of  the  text  (see  above, 
pp.  343,  432,  446)  ;  I  will  here  bring  together  some  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

The  offences  of  Stigand,  as  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  Canon  Law,  are 
thus  stated  by  Florence,  when  recording  his  degradation  in  1070 ; 

^'Stigandus  DorubemiaB  archiepiscopus  degradatur  tribus  ex 
caussis,  scilicet,  quia  episcopatum  Wintoniie  cum  archiepiscopatu 
injust^  possidebat ;  et  quia,  vivente  archiepiscopo  Roberto,  non 
solum  archiepiscopatum  sumpsit,  sed  etiam  ejus  pallium,  quod 
Cantwarie  remansit,  dum  vi  injust^  ab  Anglift  pulsus  est,  in  mis- 
sarum  celebratione  aliquamdiu  usus  est;  et  post  k  Benedicto, 
quem  sancta  Eomana  ecclesia  excommunicavit,  eo  quod  pecuniis 
sedem  apostolicam  invasit,  pallium  accepit.*' 

On  Stigand's  plurality  of  Bishopricks,  an  offence  in  which  he 
was  &r  from  standing  alone,  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  might  be 
expected,  gets  more  rhetorical,  and  yet,  after  all,  he  seems  to  see 
that,  as  things  went,  there  was  nothing  so  very  monstrous  in  it. 
He  mentions  the  matter  in  the  Qesta  R^um,  ii.  199 ; 

'^  Invasit  continub,  illo  [Roberto]  vivente,  Stigandus,  qui  erat 
episcopus  WintonioB,  archiepiscopatum  Cantuariensem ;  infamis  am- 
hittB  pontifex,  et  honorum  ultra  debitum  appetitor,  qui,  spe  throni 
excelsioris,  episcopatum  Saxonum  Austraiium  deserens,  Wintoniam 
insederit,  illam  quoque  cum  archiepiscopatu  tenuerit." 

But  in  the  Gesta  Pontificum  (116  6),  after  a  good  deal  of  abuse, 
he  gets  somewhat  mollified  ; 
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**  Nonne  illud  belluinae  rapacitatis  dices,  quod  Wintonue  epueo- 
patum  et  Cantuarie  archiepiacopatum,  pneterea  multas  abbatus 
[aee  Hist  Ellens,  ii.  41]  solus  ipse  possidebat,  quie  singula  saliB 
superque  sufficerent  alicui  probo  viro  f  Sed  ego  eonjicio  ilium  nan 
judicio  sed  errore  peoc&sse,  quod  homo  illiteratus  (sicuti  plenqiR 
et  pen^  omnes  tunc  temporis  Anglise  Episoopi)  nesciret  quantdm 
delinqueret,  rem  ecclesiastioorum  negotiorum  sicut  publicomm  acti- 
tari  existimans.'* 

The  feeling  on  the  subject  among  strict  churchmen  comes  oat 
yerj  forcibly  in  the  words  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicler  in  1053, 
when  he  records  the  foreign  consecration  of  Wulfwig  and  Leofwioe ; 
"On  ¥is6on  geare  mes  ni  arcebisceop  on  Nissan  lande,  botsB 
Stigand  bisceop  heold  [wt  bisceoprioe  on  CantwarabTrig  on  Christei 
isyrceBXiy  and  K jnsige  on  Eoforwic ;  and  Leofwine  and  Wulfwi  fonm 
ofer  S£e  and  leton  hig  hadian  haer  to  bisceopum."  I  suppose  all 
that  is  meant  about  Cynesige  is  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the 
pallium,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  having  been  made  to 
his  appointment.  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inventione,  c.  1 6)  has 
an  expression  which  in  a  contemporary  writer  would  be  still  more 
forcible.  He  tells  us  that  Harold  had  his  minster  consecrated  by 
Cynesige,  **  quia  tunc  vacabat  sedes  Cantuariae."  But,  a  hundred 
years  later,  the  words  may  simply  imply  an  imperfect  unda-stand- 
ing  of  the  facts. 

I  have  mentioned  in  their  proper  places  the  various  Bishops  who 
declined  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Stigand,  and  sought  it  else- 
where (see  pp.  343,  453).  The  most  important  instance  is  tbat  of 
Saint  Wulfstan  (see  p.  466),  on  account  of  the  distinct^  though  at 
first  sight  apparently  contradictory,  evidence  which  we  have  on  the 
subject.  I  think  that  the  distinct  statement  of  Florence  (1062) 
cannot  be  got  over.     It  runs  thus ; 

<<  Consecratus  est  igitur  Episoopus  ^  venerando  Aldredo  Ebora- 
censium  Archiepiscopo,  eb  qubd  Stigando  Dorubemiae  Archiepiacopo 
officium  episeopale  tunc  k  Domino  Apostolico  interdictum  erat, 
quia,  Rodberto  Archiepiscopo  vivente,  archiepiscopatum  suscipere 
prsBSumpsit ;  canonicS  tamen  professione  pr»&to  Dorubemensi 
Archiepiscopo  Stigando,  non  suo  ordinatori  Aldredo,  &ct&." 

This  seems  to  show  that,  in  Florence's  belief,  the  Legates  brought 
with  them  a  distinct  and  fresh  decree  against  Stigand  ("officium 
.  .  .  twnc  interdictum  est."     Cf.  Vita  Wlstani,  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  251 ; 
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'*  Quod  CantuarienBi  Stigando  Romanus  Papa  interdixisset  officio")  ; 
that  Wulfstan,  in  obedience  to  the  Papal  orders,  refused  consecra- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Stigand,  but  that  he  nevertheless  made  canonical 
profession  to  him  as  the  defcicto  Archbishop.  Now  this  account  is 
not  a  mere  MUr  dictwm  of  Florence  ;  it  is  one  of  those  statements 
of  his  which  have  a  controversial  force.  It  is  evidently  meant  as 
an  answer  to  some  other  statement :  it  is  akin  to  his  memorable 
description  of  Harold's  election  and  coronation,  in  which  eveiy  word 
disposes  of  some  Norman  calumny.  It  expresses,  in  short,  the  de* 
liberate  conviction  of  a  man  of  local  knowledge  and  sound  judge- 
ment On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  the  later  profession  of 
Wulfstan  to  Lanfranc  (a  document  which  is  not  printed,  but  for  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  to  thank  Professor  Stubbs)  seem  to  deny  that 
he  had  ever  made  any  earlier  profession  at  all.    His  words  are ; 

'*  Quo  tempore  ego  V/^ulstanus  ad  Wigomiensem  Wiociorum  urbem 
sum  ordinatus  episcopus,  sanctam  Dorobernensem  ecclesiam,  cui 
omnes  antecessores  meos  constat  fuisse  subjectos,  Stigandus  jam- 
pridem  invaserat,  metropolitanum  ejusdem  sedis  vi  et  dolo  ezpu- 
lerat,  usumque  pallii  quod  ei  abstulit  contempt^  apostolicn  sedis 
auctoritate  temerare  prsesumpserat.  Unde  k  Romanis  Pontificibus, 
Leone,  Victore,  Stephano,  Nioolao,  Alexandro,  vocatus,  excommuni- 
catus,  damnatus  est.  Ipse  tamen,  ut  coepit,  in  sui  cordis  obstinatione 
permansit.  Per  idem  tempus  jussa  eorum  Pontiiicum  in  Anglicam 
terram  delata  sunt  prohibentium  nequis  ei  episcopalem  reverentiam 
exhiberety  aut  ad  eum  ordinandus  accederet.  Quo  tempore  Anglo- 
rum  pnesules,  alii  Bomam,  nonnulli  Franciam  sacrandi  petebant  ] 
quidam  vero,  ad  vicinos  coepiscopos  accedebant.  Ego  autem  Alredum 
Eboracensis  ecclesiie  antistitem  adii ;  professionem  tamen  de  cano- 
nicd  obedientid  usque  ad  pnesente  diem  facere  distuli." 

I  suspect  that  Wul£stan  meant  to  say  that  he  had  made  no  pro- 
fession to  Baldred,  and  that  Lanfranc,  or  some  cunning  foreign 
clerk,  wrapped  the  matter  up  in  the  folds  of  a  subtilty  which  the 
English  Bishop  most  likely  did  not  above  half  understand.  A  docu- 
ment which  ventures  to  say  that  Stigand — and  not  the  English 
people —drove  Robert  into  exile  could  hardly  be  the  genuine  com- 
position of  the  chosen  friend  of  Harold.  The  simplicity  of  the 
saint  was  doubtless  imposed  upon,  and  his  hand  was  set  to  a  paper 
which  gave  a  false  view  of  the  case.  Florence  seemingly  tiiought 
it  his  duty  to  put  a  counter-statement  on  record. 
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NOTE  W.  p.  361. 
Thb  DEATn  OF  Earl  Qodwike. 

Ths  Biographer  givee  no  details  of  the  death  of  Godwine.  He 
merely  says  (408)  that  he  died  in  the  year  after  his  retiun  (''re- 
conciliatis  ergo  Duce  et  ejus  filiis  earn  Bege,  et  omni  patrii  in  pads 
tranquillitate  oonquiescente,  secondo  post  Iubc  anno,  ohiit  idem  Daz 
felicis  memorite  **).  He  then  mentions  the  grief  of  the  nation,  the 
EarFs  solemn  burial  in  the  Old  Minster  (''tumulatur  condigno 
honore  in  monasterio,  quod  nuncupant,  veteri  Wintonite  "),  and  the 
offerings  made  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

All  the  Chronicles  mention  the  Earl's  death.  The  Winchester 
Chronicle,  in  one  of  its  rare  entries  at  this  time,  says  simply, 
"  1053.  Her  Oodwine  Eorl  fot^ferde."  The  late  Canterbury 
Chronicle  adds  the  exact  date ;  *'  1053.  Her  was  Godwine  Eorl 
dead  on  xvii.  Ral.  Mai."  Peterborough  adds  the  place  of  burial ; 
'M  053.  Her  on  )>iBum  geare  foi^ferde  Godwine  Eorl  on  zviL  Ejd. 
Mai,  and  he  is  bebyrged  on  Winceastre  on  ealda  mynstre."  But 
it  is  from  the  Worcester,  and  still  more  from  the  Abingdon  Chro- 
nicler, that  we  learn  the  details  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text, 
and  on  a  perversion  of  which  the  Norman  romance  is  evidently 
founded.  The  Worcester  writer's  account  (1053)  ^^  P^^  ^^^  ^^ 
place,  after  events  which  happened  later  in  the  year.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Earl  was  taken  ill  while  he  sat  with  the  King  at  Win- 
chester {"  him  geyfelode  |>8er  he  mid  |>am  cynge  s»t  on  Wincestre"). 
The  Abingdon  Chronicler  is  much  fuller.  He  mentions  the  death  of 
Godwine  twice.  First,  in  1052,  he  gives  us  the  very  important  fact 
that  the  Earl  began  to  sicken  soon  after  his  return  (see  above,  p.  348), 
and  it  is  here  that  he  makes  his  complaint  of  Ckxlwine's  spoliations 
of  holy  places  (see  above,  p.  545).  Under  1053  he  gives  the  story 
of  his  death.  The  King  is  at  Winchester  at  Easter,  and  Godwine, 
Harold,  and  Tostig  {"  Godwine  Eorl,  and  Harold  Eorl  his  sunu,  and 
Tostig."  See  p.  567  on  the  way  of  describing  the  two  brothers) 
are  with  him.     He  then  goes  on, 

''  Da  on  o%ran  Easter  dsBge  s»t  he  mid  )>am  Cynincge  set  gereorde ; 
|ya  feeringa  sah  he  ni^r  wi%  |MeB  fotsetles  sprsece  benumen,  and  ealre 
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hiB  mihte;  and  hine  nian  %a  hn&d  into  ^StoB  Kinges  bure,  and 
^htan  )Met  hit  ofergloi  sceolde ;  ac  hit  nns  na  Bwa^  ac  )>urhwunode 
Bwa  unspecende  and  mihteleas  foi%  o¥  ]K>ne  DunresdsBg,  and  %a  his 
lif  alet,  and  he  li%  ^ser  binnan  ealdan  mynstre.*' 

Florence  (1053)  translates  this  account,  with  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  touches ; 

''Eodem  anno,  dum  secunda  paschaliB  festivitatis  ceiebraretar 
feria  Wintonie,  Oodwino  Comiti,  more  solUo  Regi  ad  mensam 
assidenti,  suprema  evenit  calamitas,  gravi  etenim  morbo  ex  impro- 
vUo  percu9su8y  mutus  in  ipsft  sede  declinavit.  Quod  JUii  ejus, 
Oomea  HofrolduSy  Tosti,  et  Gyrth  videtUeSy  ilium  in  Regis  cameram 
portabant,  sperantes  eum  post  modicum  de  infirmitate  convale- 
soere;  sed  ille  expers  virium,  quintft  post  hsec  feri^  mUerabili 
crucicUu  vitS  deoessit,  et  in  veteri  monasterio  sepultus  est." 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  not  here,  in  our  own  Florence,  find  the 
first  touches  of  romance,  or  rather  the  first  influence  of  the  romantic 
tales  which  were  doubtless  already  afloat  in  his  time.  He  leaves 
out  the  mention  of  Qodwine's  previous  illness,  he  enlarges  on  the 
suddenness  of  the  stroke,  and  he  adds  the  "  miserabilis  crudatus,'* 
of  which  we  hear  nothing  in  the  Chronicles,  and  which  seems  to 
come  from  the  death  of  Harthacnut  (see  vol.  i.  p.  591). 

We  are  now  fairly  landed  in  the  region  of  romance.  The  sudden 
death  of  Godwine  at  the  royal  table  probably  suggested  the  thought 
of  that  form  of  ordeal  in  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused 
person  was  tested  by  his  power  of  swallowing  a  morsel,  blessed 
or  cursed  for  the  purpose.  It  b  possible  that  the  tale  of 
^fred  the  conspirator  against  iEthelstan  was  not  forgotten. 
iElfred,  according  to  the  story  (Will  Malms,  ii.  137),  was  in  the 
like  nuumer  struck  before  the  altar  after  his  false  oath  before  Pope 
John,  and  died  on  the  third  day.  The  legend  of  Qodwine  appears 
in  shapes  in  which  both  these  sources  can  be  recognized.  Accord- 
ing to  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  197),  Eadward  and  Qodwine 
were  ibitting  at  table  discoursing  about  the  Kinges  late  brother 
JSlfred  ("  orto  sermone  de  Elfredo  regis  fratre ") ;  Godwine  says 
that  he  believes  that  the  King  still  suspects  him  of  having  had 
a  hand  in  his  death  (*'  Tu,  Bex,  ad  omnem  memoriam  germani, 
rugato  me  vultu  video  quod  aspicias  ")  ;  but  he  prays  God  that  the 
morsel  which  he  has  in  his  hand  may  choke  him  (*'  non  patiatur 
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Deui,  nt  istoin  oflkm  traiui|^utiam  ")  if  he  had  ever  done  anythiqg 
tending  to  iElfired's  danger  or  to  the  King's  damage  (''  ad  ejus  peri- 
calam,  vel  tuum  incommodum ").  Of  coarse  the  monel  does 
choke  him,  and  he  dies  then  and  there ;  he  is  dragged  from  under 
the  tahle  by  his  son  Harold,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the  King 
('<  qui  Regi  adstabat ").  and  is  buried  in  the  cathednd  of  Winchester 
("  in  episcopatu  Wintonia  ").  The  moral  of  course  is  not  wanting 
— ^''Deum  monstrdsse  quam  sancto  animo  Godwinus  seryierit, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  William  to  say  that  his  infinitive  mood  ahowB 
that  he  is  telling  the  tale  only  as  part  of  the  Norman  version  of 
Qodwine*s  histoiy  (see  above,  p.  536). 

The  Hyde  writer  (p.  289)  tells  the  story  in  a  shape  which  is  still 
more  distinctly  borrowed  from  the  story  of  JEitred.  The  scene  is 
changed  to  London.  Qodwine  sees  that  the  King's  mind  b  still 
kept  back  from  a  thorough  reconciliation  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  death  of  his  brother  {**  animadvertens  animum  B^b  Edwardi 
pro  injustft  fratris  sui  interfectione  erga  se  non  esse  sincerum  >  HiB 
therefore  constantly  tries  to  regain  his  favour  by  frequent  aasertjons 
of  his  innocence.  He  and  the  King  are  present  in  a  church  at  the 
time  of  mass ;  Godwine,  of  his  own  firee  will  ("  nuUo  c<^nt€  sea 
ipso  Rege  cum  Principibus  vehementer  adrairante  **),  steps  fonrara 
to  the  altar,  takes  the  chalice  in  his  hand,  and  pledges  himself  by 
a  solemn  oath  ("cunctis  audientibus  inaudito  se  juramento  con- 
strinxit  *')  that  he  had  had  no  share  in  the  death  of  iSlfred.  The 
King  and  the  Earl  then  go  to  dinner,  and  the  rest  of  the  stoiy  u 
told  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  by  William  of  Malmesbury^  only  m 
a  rather  more  impressive  style.  The  morsel  sticks  in  Qodwine's  throat 
("  buccellam  ori  impositam,  urgente  eum  divino  judicio,  nee  glutere 
potuit,  nee  revertere,  sed  in  amentiam  versus  terribiliter  ccepit 
exspirare").  Harold,  who,  as  in  the  other  version,  is  in  attend- 
ance on  the  King  (*^qui  servitoris  officio  Regi  adstabat "),  carries  hint 
out  while  still  breathing  ("  jam  extremum  spiritum  trahentem,  for^ 
asportavit "). 

In  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  760  B)  the  chief  differ^ice 
from  the  version  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  that  the  death  of 
Alfred  is  not  mentioned.  The  scene  is  removed  to  Windsor 
{"  apud  Windleshores,  ubi  plurimiim  manere  solebat '') ;  the  con- 
versation at  dinner  between  the  Eang  and  the  Earl  turns  npon 
Qodwine's  supposed  treasons  against  the  King  himself,  a  subject 
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quite  as  strange  as  the  death  of  ^fred ;  Oodwine  ("  gener  suus  et 
proditor,  recumbens  juxta  eum  ")  seemingly  volunteers  the  remark 
that  he  has  been  often  falsely  accused  of  plotting  against  the  King, 
but  that  he  trusts  that,  if  there  be  a  true  and  just  Gk>d  in  heaven, 
he  will  make  the  piece  of  bread  choke  him,  if  he  ever  did  so  plot. 
The  true  and  just  Qod,  we  are  told,  heard  the  voice  of  the  traitor, 
who,  as  the  chronicler  charitably  adds,  "  eodem  pane  strangulatus 
mortem  pnegustavit  setemam." 

But  there  was  something  very  lame  in  both  these  shapes  of  the 
story.  Why  should  Eadward  and  Oodwine  choose  as  the  subject 
of  their  discourse  the  topics  which  of  all  others  one  would 
have  thought  that  both  of  them  would  have  wished  to  avoid) 
Why  should  either  Eadward  or  Oodwine,  in  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  the  dinner-table,  fall  talking  either  about  the  murder  of  Alfred 
or  about  any  other  treasonable  doings  of  the  Earl  f  William  and 
Henry  give  us  no  clue.  The  Hyde  writer  solves  the  difficulty,  but 
in  ratber  a  desperate  way.  In  the  next  stage  of  the  legend  the 
explanation  is  much  more  ingeniously  supplied.  Some  teller  of 
the  story  lighted  on  an  ancient  legend  which  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  had  recorded  in  its  proper  place  (ii.  1 39),  but  which  he  had 
not  thought  of  transferring  to  this.  There  was  an  old  scandal 
against  King  ^thelstan,  to  the  effect  that  he  exposed  his  brother 
Eadwine  at  sea,  on  a  false  chargo  of  conspiracy  brought  by  his  cup* 
bearer.  Seven  years  after,  the  cup-bearer,  handing  wine  to  the 
King,  slips  with  one  foot,  recovers  himself  with  the  other,  and 
adds  the  witty  remark,  '<So  brother  helps  brother."  But  King 
^thelstan  is  thereby  minded  how  this  same  man  had  made  him 
deprive  himself  of  the  help  of  his  brother,  and  he  takes  care  that, 
however  strong  he  may  be  on  his  feet,  he  shall  presently  be  shorter 
by  the  head,  which  had  no  brother  to  help  it.  This  story  (of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  May  i,  1866) 
is  worked  into  the  legend  of  Oodwine  by  ^thelred  of  Bievaux 
(X  Scriptt  395),  in  the  French  Life  of  Eadward  (3253  et  seqq. 
p.  117),  in  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  492),  the  Winchester  Annals 
(p.  25),  Thomas  Rudbome's  Winchester  History  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  239), 
Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  944),  and  Knighton  (X  Scriptt.  2333).  In  all 
these  accounts  we  read,  with  no  difference  of  any  importance,  how, 
as  Eadward  and  Oodwine  are  at  table,  the  cup-bearer  slips  and 
recovers  himself,  how  Oodwine  says,  "So  brother  helps  brother," 
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how  Eadward  anBwen,  "  So  might  my  brother  .^Elfred  bare  hifd  \ 
me,  but  for  the  treason  of  Godwine."     The  ^EUurl's  protestatioB  fl 
innocence,  and  the  fearful  test  which  be  offers,  lia.ve  now  a  eata 
propriety,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  follows  mucli  as  in  WiSb 
of  Malmesbury.      The  ball  however  has  grcw^i    somewliat  a  a 
rollings,  and  some  characteristically  strong  language  is  put  into  ^ 
mouth  of  the  Saint.    ''Drag  out  the  dog^  (^*cxtrahite  cangm^' 
''  canem  istum ")  is  the  King's  terse  command,    as   it  s^ipesEi  k 
iEthelred  and  Bromton.     In  the  French  Life  this   isi,  by  a  i£^ 
improvement,  developed  into  '*  this  stinking  dog- "    (•*  traeM  has 
ceu  chen  punois ") ;  while  in  most  of  the  versions   JSadward  goa 
on   to   order  his  fiither-in-law  to  be  buried    in  the   hi^waj,  s 
unworthy  of  Christian  burial  (''extrahite  canem  hooc  et  prodftor^ 
et  ilium  in  quadrivio  sepelite,  indignus  est  ut  Chrjstiansni  babest 
sepulturam  *').     The  burial  in  the  Old  Minster  was,  w^e  aire  aasand 
by  Roger  of  Wendover,  done  wholly  without  the  Kin^f  s  knowled^ 
{"  Rege  id  penitus  ignorante  ").     One  or  two  other  smaller  poffltf 
may  be  noticed.     Bromton  and  Knighton,  like  'EL&rry  of  fioBt- 
ingdon,  transfer  the  stoiy  to  Windsor,  and  the  Winchester  .Aniii^ 
more  strangely  transfer  it  to  Odiham.     Roger  of  Wendover  sod 
Thomas  Rudbome  make  the  King  bless  the  morsel,  before  Crodviaf 
takes  it;  and  the  latter  mentions  another  version,   according  to 
which  it  was  blessed  by .  Saint  Wulfstan.      The  presence  of  the 
Prior  of  Worcester  at  the  royal  banquet  is  not  accounted  for.    T^ 
Winchester  Annals,  with  an  obvious  scriptural  allusion,  tell  as  tloi 
with  the  morsel  Satan  entered  into  Gk>dwine  (''  introivit  in  iUuB 
Sathanas").     Lastly,   Bromton  turns   the  cup-bearer  whose  foot 
slips  into  no  less  a  person  than  the  'Earl  of  the  East-Angles.     One 
wonders  that  the  legend  of  the  quarrel  between  Harold  and  Tostig 
was  not  dragged  in  here  also. 

After  all  this,  it  is  with  some  relief  that  one  turns  to  honest 
Wace  ( 10595),  who  at  least  had  the  manliness  to  oonfess  that  tfa€R 
were  things  which  he  did  not  know ; 

*'  Gwine  poiz  remist  iasi.  Muz  jo  sai  bien  k*il  ■'estnn;^ 

Li  Beiz  en  paiz  le  cunsenti.  D*an  moraei  ke  li  Boiz  cfaigna 

Jo  ne  sai  cumbien  i  dura,  Al'  atboie  ti  il  munga.*' 

Such  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  fiunous  legend.  I  venture 
to  think  that  a  better  instance  of  the  gradual  growth  of  inventioo 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  mythology. 
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NOTE  X.  p.  36a. 
The  Wab  with  Maobeth. 

Several  points  of  dispute  are  opened  by  Siward's  expedition 
against  Macbeth.  In  the  popular  story  Macbeth  is  killed,  and 
Malcolm  is  put  in  full  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland, 
as  the  immediate  result  of  the  battle  fought  by  Siward.  On  the 
other  hand,  authentic  history  makes  Malcolm  wage  a  much  longer 
struggle,  as  I  haye  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  point  which  is  left 
obscure  is  what  share  the  English  allies  of  Malcolm  took  in  the 
war  after  the  defeat  of  Macbeth  by  Siward. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  question  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Robertson,  whether  the  expedition  of  Siward  had  an3rthing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  restoration  of  Malcolm.  I  cannot  look  on  this  question 
as  much  more  than  a  cavil ;  still  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  the 
objection  and  the  answer  to  it,  as  coming  first  in  chronological 
order,  before  examining  the  other  points. 

I.  The  objection  brought  by  Mr.  Robertson  (Scotland  under  her 
Early  Kings,  i.  12  a,  123)  against  the  commonly  received  view  as  to 
the  objects  of  Siward's  expedition  seems  to  rest  on  no  ground  ex- 
cept that,  as  he  says,  '^  neither  the  contemporary  Irish  annalist,  nor 
the  two  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  which  describe  the  expedition  of 
Siward,  allude  to  any  cause  for  it,  or  note  any  result  beyond  the  im- 
mense booty  acquired."  "  They  never,"  he  adds,  "  mention  the  name 
of  Malcolm  or  of  the  Confessor."  Elsewhere  (ii.  400)  Mr.  Robert- 
son calls  it  an  '^  expedition  which  appears  to  have  been  directed 
against  Macbeth  on  account  of  the  protection  he  has  afforded  to  the 
Norman  favourites  of  the  Confessor."  Now  this  last  explanation  is 
a  mere  conjecture  of  Mr.  Robertson's  own.  There  is  not  a  scrap 
of  evidence  in  support  of  it,  while  on  the  other  side  we  have  the 
distinct  statement  of  Florence.  Florence  tells  us  directly  that  one 
object  at  least  of  Siward's  expedition  was  the  restoration  of  Mal- 
colm ("Malcolmum,  Regis  Cumbrorum  filiuni,  ut  Rex  jusserat, 
Regem  constituit ").  He  is  followed,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  by 
the  Manx  Chronicler  (1035,  Munch,  p.  3).  Mr.  Robertson's  conjec- 
ture seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  unsupported,  but  utterly  improbable. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Macbeth  had  given  any  further 
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offence  by  receiving  the  Norman  eicllee.  They  had  \)eeii  «llo^ 
to  go  peaceably  into  Scotland  (see  &l>o^ina,  p.  346^^  Mid  wine  rf 
them  had  actually  been  recaDed  to  Bn^lctncl.  That,  bQivi»  *  a^i\  ^ 
they  fought  on  the  Scottish  side,  does  zlo^  prove  tliat;  tK 
in  any  way  waged  against  theuL  To  fi^Ht  on  behalf  of  ]dIm^ 
which  they  found  themBelreB  for  the    — ^  ^  ^ 


conduct  of  Normans  anywhere.  Aji<l,  l>ecidoo  all  fV*  .  **^ 
story  of  these  Norman  exiles  restB  on  tho  aulhori tJ*lf^  ^ 
It  is  from  him  alone  that  we  learn  tha^t;  t.Uey  tooW 
battle,  or  indeed  that  there  were  any  N'onnnij  exil  ^^  "^^^ 
alL  If  the  authority  of  Florence  is  gnoo<l  tM  pro^o  ^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
surely  equally  good  to  prove  the  objects    of"   the  ^P^^Hia 

it  is  not  merely  the  authority  of  Floremoo  ;  il;  is  fc^^P^tioo.  ^ 
by  Simeon  of  Durham,  our  best  authorit^r  for  all  >?^^  <5«»Snnd 
(see  X  Scriptt.   187).      That  the  Chrojxioleo    a^^wT^^*^  iniii«»o 


points,  that  the  Peterborough  Chronicle     is    eiJer^         ®*l6Dt 

who  remembers   ho^r     r»»»^,-r_-         ^   «iU.     ^  ^ 


amase   no  one  wno  rememoers   uomt     o»,j>ricioi*    '^  **lt^ 
Northumbrian  affairs  are  entered  or  not;    e»A«.,J^^'^  A^^^  ^ 


annals.     The  Abingdon  and  Worcester     Olu^Miitv^     ^^  on 
with  the  general  greatness  of  Siward's   «xx>loitL    ^^*^  1^   ^^n^J 
Malcolm  had  no  interest  for  them.     The    I^eterbf^  ^*tr  ^       struck 
the  sworn  partisan  of  the  house  of  Godwixte,  did  ^^*%*  OA^^*'^  ^^ 
self  to  take  any  notice  of  an  event  which    Zkeit^  ^^^  ^iffci  ^^'^^j 
glory  of  Harold  nor  touched  the  interests   or  hia     ^'^  ®^Aa«i  ^  *''*^* 
the  fact  that  Simeon  held  Floroice's  narrative  to  h^  *^6e*.       ^ 
without  addition  or  alteration  at  once   stampA    •    ^^t^     '     y^t 
Simeon's  approval  at  once  sets  aside  all  negative  aiv»     ^^^enS\^ 
about  the  "  misrepresentations  of  Anglo-Norman  nrn>   ^^  aii  *^  '^' 
may  be  meant  by  that  name.  ^"  ^Aoe 

Mr.  Burton  (i.  373)  seems  to  have  no  doubt  about  th 
2.  The  nature  of  Siward*s  troops  is  well  marked  in  *l  ****^*er. 
of  the  different  accounts.   The  here  and  the  fyrd  are  e]       ^*^^^ft 
guished.    The  Worcester  Chronicle  (1054)  says,  "Her  fe^J     ^*®tin^ 
Eorl  mid  midum  h^re  on  Scotland^  eg^r  ge  mid  m^  *  ^''^<Ut| 
mid  kmd/yrde,"    This  Florence  translates,  "Strenuug  D^^^  *«Jd 
hymbrorum  Siwardus,  jussu  Regis,  cum  equesiri  eooetoUf      ^^i>b^ 
validft  Scottiam  adiit."     Then,  in  describing  the  slaQ(»k4       ^^^^Be 
English,  Abingdon  says,  **  Eac  fed  mycel  on  his  [SiwaH  1  ^^  ^^ 
(B^'6er  ge  Denece  ge  EngHece"    So  Florence,  "  Multi  AnoU^^^'^ 
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DanoTitm  cecidemnt."  The  Worcester  Chronicle  sajB, ''  And  of  Ms 
[Siwardet]  hfuaco^la  and  of  ]>0B8  cynges  wurdon  ]Mer  ofslegene/'  I 
take  the  herey  the  kougecarUf  and  the  eqiiestria  exercitus,  all  to  he 
the  same  thing,  and  I  take  the  ''  Danish  and  English"  of  one  account 
to  answer  to  the  "  Honsecarls  of  the  Earl  and  of  the  King  "  in  the 
other.  The  Honsecarls  were  doubtless  an  ''equestris  exercitus'^ 
in  the  sense  of  which  I  spoke  in  vol.  i.  p.  566.  They  did  not 
fight  on  horsebadc,  but  they,  or  many  of  them,  rode  to  battle  (see 
also  vol.  i.  p.  298),  while  the  levies  of  the  shires,  no  doubt,  for 
the  most  part  walked.  The  King's  Honsecarls,  we  see,  were 
wholly  or  mainly  Englishmen,  chiefly  no  doubt  West-Saxons; 
those  of  the  Earl  would  doubtless  be  Danes  in  the  sense  of 
being  inhabitants  of  the  Denalagu,  some  perhaps  in  the  sense  of 
being  actually  adventurers  from  Denmark.  The  Honsecarls  now 
clearly  take  the  place  of  the  old  camUcUus;  the  stress  of  the 
battle  now  falls  mainly  on  them,  just  as  of  old  it  fell  on  the  noble 
youths  who  fought  around  Brihtnoth  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  298,  490). 
So,  on  the  Scottish  side,  we  read  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  that 
Siward  '*  feaht  wi%  Scottas  .  .  .  and  ofsloh  eall  \oet  ^  beUt  wcm 
on  ]>am  lande."  The  special  mention  of  the  Normans  comes  from 
Florence;  '^Multis  millibus  Scottorum,  et  NortmaamiB  onmibus, 
quorum  suprik  fecimus  mentionem,  occisis."  The  Ulster  Annals 
(Johnston,  69 ;  O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib.  Scriptt.  iv.  334)  speak  of  this 
battle  as  "  proelium  inter  viros  AlbanioB  et  Saxones."  They  under- 
take to  give  us  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  three  thousand  on  the 
Scottish  side,  and  fifteen  hundred  '^  Saxons.'* 

3.  That  Siward  lost  a  son  in  the  battle  is  asserted  by  the 
Abingdon  Chronicler  and  by  Florence ;  but  they  do  not  give  his 
name.  The  Worcester  writer  is  more  express.  Among  the  slain 
were  ''  his  sunn  Osbam  and  his  sweoster  sunu  Sihward."  The  story 
of  Siward  asking  abont  his  son's  wounds  is  told,  and  well  told,  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H*  B.  760  A)  and  Bromton  (X  Scriptt. 
946).  But  Henry  carries  back  the  story  to  the  year  1052,  and 
both  he  and  Bromton  conceive  Osbeom  BuUkc,  as  Bromton  calls 
him,  to  have  died  in  an  earlier  expedition  in  which  his  father 
had  no  share.  Siward,  hearing  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  manner 
of  his  son's  death,  goes  in  person  and  avenges  him  (^Siwardus 
igitur  in  Scotiam  proficiscens,  Begem  hello  vicit,  regnum  totum 
destroxit,  destructum  sibi  subjugavit ").     If  t|iere  is  any  meaning 
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in  this  wild  exaggeration,  the  subjecdon  of  Scotland  to  8iward 
must  mean  the  establishment  of  Siward's  kinsman  Malcolm  as 
King.  But  it  is  hard  to  make  the  story  of  Osbeom's  death  and 
Siward's  inquiries  fit  in  with  the  fact  that  Osbeom  died  in  a  battle 
in  which  Siward  himself  was  present.  According  to  the  analogies 
of  Maldon  and  Senlac,  the  Earl,  his  s<m,  and  his  nephew  would 
stand  near  together  in  the  fight,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of 
messengers  to  announce  the  manner  of  Osbeom's  death. 

Bromton  has  also  preserved  another  tradition  about  the  death 
of  Osbeom,  which  b  palpably  mythical  as  it  stands,  but  which 
seems,  in  common  with  several  other  hints,  to  point  to  a  strong 
feeling  of  disaffection  towards  Siward  as  rife  in  Northumberland. 
Siward  goes  into  Scotland,  leaving  Osbeom  as  his  representative 
in  his  Earldom.  After  his  victory  he  hears  that  the  Northum- 
brians have  revolted  and  killed  his  son.  He  then,  in  his  wrath, 
performs  an  exploit  like  that  of  Eoland  in  the  Pyrenees  (*'  Siwardus 
inde  iratus  in  scopulo  adhuc  patente  cum  securi  percussit**) ;  he 
gives  Scotland  to  Donald  (inaccurately  for  Malcolm),  and  returns 
to  Northumberland  to  take  a  stem  vengeance  on  his  enemies 
("patriam  rediit  et  inimicos  suos  in  ore  gladii  percussit"). 

4.  As  to  the  result  of  the  battle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Mac- 
beth was  defeated,  but  not  killed.  But  the  false  account  followed 
by  Shakespere  (who  also  confounds  Osbeom  with  his  cousin  the 
younger  Siward)  is  as  old  as  William  of  Malmesbury.  He  speaks 
(ii.  196)  of  '*  Siwardus  Northimbrensium  [Comes],  qui  jussu  ejus 
[Edwardi]  cum  Scotorum  Rege  Macbethft  congreesus,  vUd  regnoque 
spoliavit,  ibidemque  Malcolmum,  filium  Regis  Cumbrorum,  Begem 
instituit."  It  is  singular  that  William  should  have  fallen  into  an 
error  which  not  only  contradicts  the  earlier  authorities,  but  which 
has  been  avoided  by  many  writers  much  later  and  more  careless 
than  himself.  The  agreement  on  this  head  is  complete.  The 
escape  of  Macbeth  is  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  ("  Siward  .  .  .  feaht  wi*  Scottas  and  afl/ymdt  jKme  kyng 
Macbeo^n ")  and  of  Florence  ("  ilium  fugcmt ") ;  and  it  is  still 
plainer  in  the  Abingdon  version  ("Siward  .  .  .  mycel  wael  of 
Scottum  gesloh,  and  hig  aflymde,  and  se  cing  as&arti  ")  and  in  the 
Biographer  ("  Rex  Scottorum  nomine  barbarus  ...  it  Siwardo 
Duce  usque  ad  intemecionem  pen^  suorum  devictus  et  in  chsooenam 
fiigam  est  verms''  p.  416).     The  story  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
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and  Bromton,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  only  of  a  victory  over  Mac- 
beth, not  of  his  death.  Fordun  (v.  7)  is  equally  clear.  He  quotes 
and  rejects  William  of  Malmesbury's  account,  and  tells  us  that 
Macbeth  "partibus  subitb  relictis  australibus  boreales  petiit,  ubi 
terrarum  angustis  anfractibus  et  silvarum  abditis  tutiiis  sperabat 
se  tueri."  He  adds  that  the  Scots,  unwilling  to  fight  against 
Malcolm,  fled  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet,  quite  a  different 
picture  from  the  hard  fought  fight  spoken  of  by  the  English  and 
Irish  writers. 

5.  The  distinct  statement  of  Florence  that  Siward  made  Mal- 
colm King  {"  Begem  constituit  ")  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all 
contradicted  by  the  facts  that  the  war  lingered  on  several  years, 
and  that  Malcolm  was  not  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone  till  after  the 
death  of  the  competitor  who  succeeded  Macbeth.  The  result  of  the 
battle  doubtless  was  that  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  King  of  Scots 
by  the  English  King,  by  at  least  his  own  English  subjects  in 
Lothian,  and  probably  by  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland  proper 
("  partes  australes  "  in  Fordun  just  above).  But  the  war  still  went 
on  in  the  North.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Florence  is  satisfied  with 
the  practical  expression  of  Eadward's  supremacy — "  ut  Bex  jusserat. 
Begem  constituit"  But  Boger  of  Wendover  (i.  493),  in  whose 
time  the  homage  of  Scotland  was  becoming  a  matter  of  debate,  is 
more  special  and  more  feudal  in  his  language.  He  improves  the 
statement  of  Florence  into  ''Bex  regnum  Scotise  dedit  Malcolmo, 
Cumbrorum  Begis  filio,  de  se  tenendum." 

6.  The  remaining  events  of  the  war  I  have  described  in  the  text. 
Our  accounts  are  very  meagre,  but  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  Malcolm  continued  to  be  powerfully  supported  by  Eng- 
lish help  under  Tostig,  the  successor  of  Siward.  That  such  was  the 
case  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Eadward's  Biographer  (416),  though, 
as  usual,  he  wraps  his  story  in  such  a  cloud  of  words  that  we 
cannot  make  out  much  as  to  time,  place,  or  circumstance.  Mac- 
beth, the  King  whose  barbarous  name  he  cannot  write  or  re- 
member, was  first  C'primilun  ")  defeated  by  Siward,  then  by  Tostig. 
'*  Secundd,  ducatum  agente  Duce  Tostino,  quum  eum  Scotti  inten- 
tatum  haberet,  et  ob  hoc  in  minori  pretio  habitum,  latrocinio  potids 
quam  hello  snpiiils  lacesserent ;  incertum  genus  hominum,  silvisque 
poti^s  quam  campo,  fugse  quoque  magis  fidens  quam  audadse  virili 
in  pnelio,  tam  prudenti  astuti&  quam  virtute  bellied  et  hostili 
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exp^itioney  cam  salute  miomm  prsBdictas  Dux  attriyit^  at  cam 
Rege  eonim  delegerint  ei  Begiqae  iEdwardo  magis  servire  qoam 
rebellare,  id  quoque  per  dates  obsides  ratam  iaeere."  He  then 
formally  declines  to  go  further  into  the  matter.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  by  no  means  clear.  Indeed  I  do  not  feel  certain 
whether  the  Biographer  has  not  confounded  Macbeth  and  Mal- 
colm. It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  time  when  Macbeth  can  have 
given  hostages ;  Malcolm  may  have  done  so  on  his  first  ap- 
pointment, or  it  is  possible,  though  we  have  no  other  account 
of  it,  that  Malcolm*8  raid  in  io6t  (see  p.  459)  may  have  been 
avenged  by  a  Scottish  expedition  on  the  part  of  Tostig.  The 
Biographer's  authority  on  these  matters,  which  he  seems  porpoaely 
to  slight,  is  far  firom  being  so  great  as  it  is  when  he  is  dealing  with 
those  aflkirs  of  the  Court  which  went  on  under  his  own  eye.  Still 
his  account  shows  that  a  Scottish  war  of  some  sort  or  other, 
whether  against  Macbeth  or  against  Malcolm,  went  on  under  Tostig 
as  well  as  under  Siward. 

The  sworn  brotherhood  again  between  Tostig  and  Malcolm  (see 
p.  384)  can  hardly  have  any  other  reference  than  to  a  joint  war 
against  Macbeth.  There  is  also  a  statement  in  Fordun  (v.  8),  which, 
though  utterly  confused  as  it  stands,  may  probably  help  us  to  an 
important  fact.  Fordun  clearly  conceived  Siward  as  continuing  to 
wage  war  in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  1054,  for  he  describes 
him  as  being  summoned  back  by  Eadward  to  help  in  the  war 
against  GrufFydd,  after  the  destruction  of  Hereford  in  1055  {**  Hoc 
statim  Siwardus,  postquam  k  suo  Rege  per  certum  audierat  nun- 
cium,  confestim  jussus  domi  rediit,  nequaquam  ulterids  Malcolmo 
ferre  prsesidium  rediturus").  Now  Siward  died  in  1055,  before 
the  war  in  Herefordshire  began ;  but,  if  we  read  Tostig  for  Siward, 
a  summons  to  the  Welsh  war  is  in  every  way  probable. 

Fordun,  though  he  preserves  the  fact  of  Macbeth's  escape  from 
the  battle  of  1054,  confounds  that  battle  with  the  battle  of  Lum« 
fanan  in  1058,  and  places  them  together  in  1056,  on  December  5th 
(v.  7).  Nevertheless  he  makes  (v.  8)  the  battle  to  have  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  as  Grufiydd's  destruction  of  Hereford  in 
1055.  ^t  Siward's  battle  is  fixed  by  the  English  Chronicles  to 
1054,  and  the  battle  in  which  Macbeth  died  is  equally  fixed  by  the 
Irish  Chronicles  to  1 058.  So  the  Ulster  Annals ;  "  Macbeath  filius 
Finnliachi,  supremus  Bex  Albanise,  occisus  est  k  Malcolmo  filio 
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Donnchadi  in  prcelio."  (See  also  RobertBon,  i.  123;  Burton,  i 
373.)  The  successor  of  Macbeth  is  called  by  Fordun  (v.  8)  "suus 
[Machabei]  consobrinus,  nomine  Lulach,  cognomine  Fatnus."  Tiger- 
nach  calls  him  **  LuUicus  Rex  Albanise,**  and  fixes  his  death,  which 
was  "per  dolum,"  to  1058.  The  Ulster  Annals  call  him  "Mac 
Gil  Comgen"  (see  Robertson,  L  120).  Mr.  Burton  (i.  374)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Gruach.  The  coronation  of  Malcolm  comes  from 
Fordun  (y.  9).  Of.  O'Conor's  note  on  the  Ulster  Annals,  R'er. 
Hib.  Scriptt.  iv.  338. 


NOTE  Y.  p.  370. 
The  Mission  of  Ealdred  and  the  Return  of  the 

iETHELINQ    EaDWABD. 

The  sources  of  our  information  with  r^^ard  to  Bishop  Ealdred's 
mission  to  the  Imperial  Court  curiously  illustrate  the  occasionally 
deficient  nature  of  our  authorities,  and  the  way  in  which  one 
writer  fills  up  gaps  in  another.  The  mission  of  Ealdred  in  1054 
and  the  return  of  the  ^theling  in  1057  are  both  of  them  distinctly 
recorded  in  our  national  Chronicles.  They  are  indeed  much  more 
than  recorded ;  each  event  finds  at  least  one  Chronicler  to  dwell 
upon  it  with  special  interest.  But  from  the  Chronicles  alone  we 
should  never  find  out  that  there  was  any  connexion  between  the 
two  events.  The  coming  of  the  i£theling  is  recorded  by  the 
Peterborough  writer,  and  it  attracts  the  special  attention  of  his 
Worcester  brother,  who  bursts  into  song  on  the  occasion.  But 
there  is  not  a  word  in  either  to  connect  his  comiug  with  the 
German  mission  of  Ealdred.  About  that  mission  the  Peterborough 
writer  is  silent,  just  as  he  is  silent  about  the  Scottish  war  of 
Siward.  Abingdon  (1054)  records  Ealdred's  journey,  but  says 
only,  "  On  )>am  ylcan  geare  ferde  Ealdred  biscop  bu%  ofer  S8^  into 
Sexlande,  and  wearV  )>8er  mid  mycelre  arwai^nesse  under&ngen." 
From  this  account  we  might  guess,  but  we  could  do  no  more  than 
guess,  that  Ealdred  went  in  some  public  character.  The  Worcester 
writer  is  naturally  fuller  on  the  doings  of  his  own  Bishop ;  still 
what  chiefly  occupies  his  attention  is  the  "  mickle  worship "  with 
which  Ealdred  was  received  by  the  Emperor,  the  long  time  that  he 
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was  away,  and  the  arrangemente  which  he  made  for  **f^t:^ 
of  his  duties  duriiig  his  absence  (see  p.  372).      He  does  ^ti^^ 
us  that  Ealdred  went  on  the  King's  errand  ;  bnt  lie  does  Xkot  tejj  ns 
what  the  King^s  errand  was,  any  more  than  he  did  in  reoor^^ 
Ealdred*s  earlier  mission  to  Rome  in  1049.    His  words  are;  ^^Okb 
ilcan  geres  for  Aldred  biscop  to  Colne  ofer  sae,  ^^es  kynges  cerende, 
and  weaT%   jner  underfangen  mid  mjcclan   weorVscipe  fram  \kedl 
Casere,  and  \Kt  he  wunode  wel  neh  an  g€r ;  and  him  geaf  i^^^Ser 
)>eneste,  ge  se  biscop  on  Colone  and  se  Casere.**     So  William  of 
Malmesburj  (Vit.  S.  Wist.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  249)  looks  on  the  objects 
of  the  embassy  as  best  summed  up   in  the  Herodotean  formula 
t\^^  ov  Xtfytp.     Ealdred  goes  to  the  Emperor,  ''qussdam  negotia^ 
quorum  cognitionem  caussa  non  flagitat,  compositurus."     But  he 
has  much  to  tell  us  about  Ealdred*s  reception  by  the  Emperor 
("quum   in   Imperatorise  Augustae   dignationis    oculis    invenisset 
gratiam,  aliquot  ibi  dierum  continuatione  laborum  suorum  acc^it 
pausam"),  and  still  more  about  the  presents  which  he  received. 
As  the  biographer  of  Wulfstan,  he  could  not  fail  to  tell  us  about  two 
service-books  in  which  Wulfstan  was  deeply  interested  (see  p.  462), 
and  which  Ealdred  now  received  as  a  present  from  the  Emperor. 
In  his  history  he  does  speak  of  an  embassy  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  the  ^theling,  but  he  altogether  misconceives  the  circum- 
stances (see  p.  371)9  he  makes  no  mention  of  Ealdred,  and  he 
fancies  that  the  embassy  went  direct  to  Hungary  {"  Rex  Edwardus 
.  •  .  misit  ad  Regem  Hunorum."  ii.  228).     It  is  from  Florence, 
and  from  Florence  only,  that  we  get  a  complete  and  accurate  filling 
up  of  all  our  gaps.     He  tells  us,  under  1054,  "  Aldredus  Wigomi- 
ensis  Episcopus  .  .  .  magnis  cum  xeniis  R^^  fiingitur  legatione 
ad  Imperatorem,  k  quo  simul  et  ab  Herimanno  Coloniensi  archi- 
prffisule  magno  susceptus   honore,   ibidem   per  integrum  annum 
mansit,  et  Regis  ex  parte  Imperatori  suggessit  ut^  legatis  Ungariam 
missis,  inde  fratruelem  suum  Eadwardum,  Regis  videlicet  Eadmundi 
Ferrei  Lateris  filium,  reduceret,  Angliamque  venire  faceret.*'     We 
now  know  what  the  King's  errand  was  on  which  Ealdred  was  sent, 
and,  knowing  that  it  was  to  bring  back  the  iCtheling,  we  might 
guess  for  ourselves  why  the  ^theling  was  to  be  brought  back. 
But  Florence  afterwards  expressly  tells  us  this  also,  under  the 
year  1057  ;  '^Decreverat  enim  Rex  ilium  post  se  regni  haeredem 
constituere." 
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That  Ealdred  had  Abbot  ^fwine  for. his  companion  in  this 
embassy  (see  p.  37  2),  I  infer  from  a  remarkable  entry  in  Domesday 
(208)  which  can  have  no  other  meaning.  Land  in  Huntingdon- 
shire is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  Eadward  *'  Sancto  Benedicto 
de  Ramesy,  proper  unum  servitium  quod  Abbas  Alwinus  fecit  ei 
in  Saxonid."  I  can  conceive  no  other  service  in  Saxony  which 
^Ifwine  could  have  rendered  to  the  King,  save  this  share  in 
Ealdred's  mission  to  '^  Sexland.**  i£lfwine's  former  mission  to 
Hheims  is  not  to  the  purpose,  as  no  geography  can  put  Rheims 
in  Saxony.  Nor  do  I  understand  the  remark  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
(i.  306),  that  we  have  here  '*  an  allusion  to  the  Confessor*s  residence 
abroad  before  he  came  to  the  throne."  Wliat  dealings  had  Ead- 
ward with  Saxony  in  those  days )  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the 
local  historian  of  Ramsey,  who  is  very  full  on  the  doings  of  ^Elfveine, 
and  who  speaks  of  his  going  to  Rheims,  says  nothing  of  his  em- 
bassy to  Eoln.  But  the  silence  of  this  writer  has  equally  to  be 
explained  on  any  other  view  of  the  **  servitium  in  Saxonil" 

One  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  than  we  do  about  the 
residence  of  the  iEthelings  in  Hungary,  and  the  position  which 
they  held  there.  We  do  not  know  what  became  of  their  mother 
Ealdgyth,  whether  they  were  accompanied  by  any  English  attend- 
ants, or  whether  they  kept  up  any  kind  of  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land. Eadmund  must  have  died  yoimg;  at  least  this  seems  to 
be  implied  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  180),  who  says  that  the 
children  reached  Hungary  '^ubi,  dum  benign^  aliquo  tempore 
habiti  sunt,  major  diem  obiit."  (''  Processu  temporis  ibidem  vitam 
finivit,"  says  Florence,  1017.)  But  William's  ideas  must  have  been 
a  little  confused,  as  he  makes  the  ^Ethelings  themselves  go  to 
Hungary  {**  Hunorum  Regem  petierunt "),  as  if  they  were  capable 
of  personal  action,  whereas  it  is  plain  that  they  were  still  mere 
babes. 

William  of  Malmesbury  also  makes  Eadward  marry  a  sister  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Hungarians.  That  is,  I  suppose,  the  meaning  of 
his  words,  ''Minor  Agatham  Reginse  sororem  in  matrimonium 
accepit"  I  have  not  found,  in  such  (German  and  Hungarian  writers 
as  I  have  been  able  to  refer  to,  any  mention  of  Eadward's  mar- 
riage^ or  indeed  of  his  sojourn  in  Hungary  at  all  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  wife  of  Saint  Stephen,  who  was  reigning  in 
Hungary  when  the  ^thelings  came  there,  and  who  died  in  1038, 
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was  Qisla,  called  by  the  Hungarians  Keisla,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Second.  See  Ekkehard,  ap.  Pertz,  yi.  19a.  Sigebert, 
Chron.  loio  (ap.  Pertz,  vi  354) ;  Annalista  Sazo,  1002,  1038 
(Pertz,  VL  650,  68a).  Thwrocz,  Chron.  Hung.  ii.  30  (Scriptt, 
Rer.  Hung.  96).  Her  sister  would  therefore  be  a  sister  of  the 
sainted  Emperor  himself,  whose  Imperial  reign  lasted  from  1014  to 
1024.  A  sister  of  Heniy  and  Gisla  could  hardly  fail  to  be  many 
years  older  than  Eadward,  and  we  might  have  expected  to  find  some 
record  of  the  marriage,  whereas  we  do  not  even  find  any  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  available  for  the  purpose.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Agatha  was  not  a  sister,  but  a  more  distant  kinswoman 
of  the  Emperor,  most  probably  a  niece.  The  poem  in  the  Worces- 
ter Chronicle  (io57).sa3rs  more  vaguely,  ''He  begeat  Jmbs  Caseres 
mdffa  to  wife  .  .  .  seo  waes  Agathes  gehaten :"  and  so  again  in  ibe 
later  entry  in  1067,  "  Hire  [Margaret's]  modor  cynn  gK%  to  Hein- 
rice  Casere,  ^  hsefde  anwald  ofer  Rome."  Florence  (1017)  says 
more  distinctly,  ''  Eadwardus  Agatham,^ta9n  germani  Impsrataris 
Heinrici  in  matrimonium  aooepit**  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  in  Florence,  following  Suhm,  makes  her  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor*s  brother  Bruno,  who  was  Bishop  of  Augsburg  from  1007 
to  1029  (Ann.  Aug.  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  134,  135).  The  local  Annals 
speak  of  him  as  "  beataa  memorife  ;'*  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
turbulent  Prelate,  and  a  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  Imperial 
brother.  See  Ekkehard,  u.  s.  Arnold  de  Sancto  Emmerammo,  ii  57 
(ap.  Pertz,  iv.  571),  Adalbold,  Yit.  Henr.  II.  c.  34  (ap.  Pertz,  iv.  689), 
Adalbert,  Yit.  Henr.  II.  ao  (ap.  Pertz,  iv.  805,  811).  If  this 
genealogy  be  correct,  later  English  royalty  is  connected  with  the 
Old-Saxon  stock  in  an  unlocked  for  way. 

Orderic  has  a  more  amazing  version  than  aU.  He  makes  (701  D) 
the  iEtheling  marry  the  daughter  of  Solomon,  and  receive  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  as  her  dower.  He  distinctly  calls  Eadward 
King  of  the  Huns ;  ''  Hiec  [Margarita]  nimiriim  filia  fait  Eduardi 
Regis  Hunorum,  qui  fuit  filius  Edmundi  cognomento  Imeside, 
fratris  Eduardi  Regis  Anglorum,  et  exsul  conjugem  accepit  cum 
regno  filiam  Salomonis  Regis  Hunorum." 

The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  ^theling  (see  pp.  373,  409)  wan 
very  probably  caused  by  the  wars  between  the  Empire  and  the  Hun- 
garian Kings  who  succeeded  Stephen.  Before  the  war  with  Andrew 
mentioned  in  the  text,  Henry  the  Third  had  an  earlier  Hungarian 
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war,  waged  against  the  usurper  Ouban  on  behalf  of  Peter  the  prede- 
cessor of  Andrew,  by  whom  Peter  was  blinded.  See  Lambert,  1041- 
1046.  On  the  relations  between  Henry,  Andrew,  and  Conrad  of 
Bavaria,  see  Hermann  Contr.  1053  (^P-  ^^^^9  '^^  i33)>  whose 
account,  as  usual,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Hungarian 
traditions  preserved  by  Thwrocz.  But  there  must  be  something 
wrong  when  Lappenberg  (517)  says,  "  Wahrscheinlich  verzogerte 
die  zwischen  dem  ELaiser  und  dem  Konig  Andreas  von  Ungam  damals 
ausgebrochene  Fehde,  sowie  der  Tod  des  Letztem,  und  bald  darauf 
der  des  Kaisers,  die  AusfUhrung  dieses  Planes."  The  Emperor 
died  in  1056 ;  but  Andrew,  who  began  to  reign  in  1047,  did  not 
die  till  1060  or  1061,  when  he  fell  in  battle  against  his  brother 
Bela,  three  or  four  years  after  the  return  and  death  of  Eadward  in 
1057.   See  Thwrocz,  Rer.  Hung.  Scriptt.  108*112.  Lambert,  1061. 


NOTE  Z.  p.  379. 

The  Supposed  Enmity  between  Harold  and  Tostio. 

Thebe  is  absolutely  nothing  in  any  trustworthy  writer  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  there  was  any  sort  of  quarrel  between  Harold 
and  his  brother  Tostig  before  the  Northumbrian  revolt  in  1065. 
We  have  seen  (p.  376)  that  Tostig's  appointment  to  his  Earldom 
had,  to  say  the  least,  Harold's  active  concurrence,  and  we  shall  find 
the  two  brothers  acting  as  zealous  fellow-workers  in  the  great 
Welsh  war.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  we  shall  find  Harold 
doing  all  that  he  could  to  reconcile  Tostig  with  his  enemies.  But 
the  fact  that  the  result  of  that  revolt  made  Tostig  an  enemy  of  his 
brother  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  legendary 
writers,  and  a  myth  has  grown  up  on  this  subject  akin  to  the  myths 
which  have  attached  themselves  to  so  many  other  parts  of  the 
history  of  Godwine  and  his  house. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  legend  seems  to  be  that  which  it  takes 
in  iEthelred  (X  Scriptt.  394).  The  King  and  Godwine  are  sitting 
at  dinner — everything  seems  to  happen  when  the  King  and  Godwine 
are  sitting  at  dinner — the  two  boys  (*'  pueri  adhuc  '*)  Harold  and 
Tostig  are  playing  before  them,  when  suddenly  the  game  becomes 
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rather  too  rough  {"  amarii^  quam  expetebat  ludi  soayitas  **),  and 
the  play  is  changed  into  a  fight.  Harold  then,  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  seizes  his  brother  by  the  hair,  throws  him  on  the  ground,  and 
is  well  nigh  throttling  him,  when  Tostig  is  luckily  carried  off.  The 
King  turns  to  his  iather-in-law,  and  asks  him  whether  he  sees 
nothing  more  in  all  this  than  the  sports  or  quarreb  of  two  naughty 
boys.  The  unenlightened  mind  of  the  Earl  can  see  nothing  more. 
But  the  Saint  takes  the  occasion  to  prophesy,  and  he  foretells  the 
war  which  would  happen  between  the  two  brothers,  and  how  the 
death  of  the  one  would  be  avenged  by  the  death  of  the  other. 

This  story  is  at  all  events  well  put  together,  and  it  makes  a  very 
fair  piece  of  hagiology.     It  is  however  some  objection  to  it  that 
neither  Harold  nor  Tostig  could  have  been  a  mere  boy  at  any  time 
after  Eadward's  accession.     It  might  be  too  much  to  think  that  the 
author  of  the  French  Life  saw  this  difficulty,  but  at  any  rate  he 
changes  the  "pueri  adhuc"  of  iEthelred  into  ^'juvenceus  prus 
e  hardiz*'  (3140).   Otherwise  he  tells  the  story  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  only  enlarging  with  a  little  more  of  Homeric  precision  on  the 
details  of  the  violence  done  by  Harold  to  his  brother.  But  the  story, 
like  other  stories,  soon  grew,  and  there  is  another  version  of  it^ 
much  fuller  and  much  more  impossible,  which   first  appears  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  A),  and  afterwards  in  Hoger 
of  Wendover  (i.  507)  and  Bromton  (948}.    The  tale  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  year  1064,  when  Harold  and  Tostig  were  the  two 
greatest  men  in  the  Kingdom,  when  Harold  was   probably  the 
understood  successor  to  the  Crown,  when  he  was  at  any  rate  in 
all  the  glory  of  his  victories  over  Gru%dd.     The  two  brothers  are 
described  as  being  at  enmity,  because,  though  Tostig  was  the  elder 
brother,  Harold  was  the  greater  personal  &vourite  of  the  King 
(**  invidift  namque  et  odii  fomitem  ministraverat,  quod,  quum  Tosti 
ipse  primogenitns  esset,  arctiiis  a  rege  frater  suus  diligeretur  ").     I 
need  hardly  say  how  utterly  the  real  position  of  the  two  brothers 
is  here  reversed.   The  King  is  dining  at  Windsor,  where  Harold  acts 
as  cup-bearer.    Tostig,  seeing  the  favour  enjoyed  by  his  brother,  can- 
not keep  himself  back  from  pulling  his  hair  {"  non  potuit  cohibere 
manus  a  caesarie  fratris  ").    In  Henry's  account  Harold  seems  to  bear 
the  insult  quite  patiently,  but  in  the  version  of  Boger  of  Wendover 
he  not  unnaturally  lifts  Tostig  up  in  his  arms  and  throws  him 
violently  on  the  floor  ("  in  pavimentum  truculenter  projecit '').     On 
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this  the  King's  Th^;ns  ("  milites  ")  rash  together  from  all  quarters, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  strife  between  the  renowned  warriors  ("bella- 
tores  inditos  ab  inyicem  diviserant ").  The  King  now  foretelb  the 
destruction  of  the  two  brothers,  but  in  this  version  he  of  course  fore- 
tells it  as  something  which  is  to  happen  speedily  {"  Rex  pemiciem 
eorum  jam  appropinquare  praedixit,  et  iram  Dei  jam  non  differen- 
dam  **).  It  is  here  that  both  Henry  and  Roger,  and  Bromton  also, 
bring  in  that  general  complaint  of  the  wickedness  of  the  sons  of 
God  wine  which  I  have  quoted  elsewhere  (see  p.  541).  Tostig  now 
hastens  to  Hereford,  where  Harold  was  preparing  a  great  feast  for 
the  King ;  he  there  kilb  all  his  brother's  servants,  cuts  them  in 
'pieces,  mixes  their  blood  and  flesh  with  the  wine^  ale,  and  mead 
which  was  made  ready  for  the  feast,  and  sends  a  message  to  the 
King  that  he  need  not  bring  any  salted  meat  with  him,  as  he  will 
find  plenty  of  flesh  ready  at  Hereford.  On  this  Eadward  orders 
Tostig  into  banishment. 

The  one  faint  glimmering  of  truth  in  all  this  seems  to  be  that 
the  authors  of  the  legend  were  clearly  aware  that  in  1064  the 
Earldom  of  Herefordshire  was  in  the  hands  of  Harold.  R  Higden 
(Polychronicon,  lib.  vi.  Qale,  ii.  281)  tells  the  story  in  nearly  the 
same  words  as  the  earlier  form,  but  he  places  it  in  1056.  Knighton 
(2333)  seemingly  does  the  same,  though  he  copies  the  words  of  his 
story  from  the  version  which  makes  the  disputants  only  naughty 
boys.  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  116,  118)  seems  to  believe  the  whole 
story,  and  he  makes  it  a  subject  of  grave  political  reflexions.  Mr. 
Woodward  (History  of  Wales,  p.  214)  thinks  that  the  cannibal 
doings  of  Tostig  arise  from  some  confusion  with  the  doings  of 
Caradoc  at  Fortskewet  (see  above,  p.  480).  This  is  possible,  but 
the  details  of  the  story  belong  to  the  province  of  Comparative 
Mythology.  They  appear  again  in  the  well  known  Scottish  legend 
of  the  Douglas  Larder. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  a  good  deal  of  this  talk  is  due 
to  an  exaggerated  misundenrtanding  of  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
Biographer,  where  his  classical  vein  has  led  him  into  rather  wild 
flights.  The  war  between  brother  and  brother — the  war,  of  course, 
of  Stamfordbridge — reminds  him  of  all  the  ancient  tales  of  wars 
and  quarrels  between  brothers.  He  twice  (pp.  414,  424)  breaks 
out  into  verse  upon  the  subject,  and,  in  both  cases,  the  Theban 
legend,   the   war    of   Eteokl^   and    Polyneik^,   not  unnaturally 
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presents  itself.  But  he  also  (v.  834)  talks  abont  Cain  and  Abel, 
and,  by  a  still  more  unlucky  allusion,  about  Atreus  and  llyest^ 
Having  once  got  hold  of  these  names,  he  goes  on  to  tell  their  whole 
story.  He  personifies  discord  between  brothers,  and  thus  apostro- 
phizes the  evil  genius ; 

**  Priflcis  nota  satis  toa  sio  contagia  ludU. 
Inyidus  hie  prolis  fraterne  foeda  Tfayestes 
Ftandia  dat  fratri  depasto  carpore  nati.'' 

Here,  it  strikes  me,  is  quite  raw  material  enough  for  a  legend- 
maker.  The  word  "ludis"  may  have  suggested  the  •'pueri  Fu- 
dentes  **  in  iEthelred,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  mention 
of  Thyestds  (who,  by  the  by,  is  made  to  change  parts  with  Atreus) 
suggested  the  cannibal  preparations  of  Tostig  at  Hereford. 

In  several  of  these  stories  we  see  the  pervading  mistake  of 
thinking  that  Tostig  was  the  elder  brother.  In  some  of  them  we 
also  see  the  notion,  which  turns  up  in  several  other  quarters,  that 
Harold  was  the  King's  personal  favourite  and  attendant,  his 
"  dapifer,**  "  pincema,"  "  major  domiLs,"  or  something  of  the  kind. 
It  is  possible  that  Harold  in  his  youth,  during  the  first  year  or  two 
of  Ead ward's  reign,  may  have  held  some  function  of  the  kind, 
which  may  account  for  the  tradition.  (Cf.  p.  78,  note  3.)  But  the 
notion  that  Tostig  was  the  elder  brother  (see  above,  p.  554)  has  led 
to  far  graver  misrepresentations.  The  enmity  of  Tostig  towards 
Harold,  which  really  arose  out  of  the  revolt  of  Northumberland,  gets 
mixed  up  with  perverted  accounts  of  Harold's  election  to  the 
Kingdom.  Orderic  (492  D)  seems  to  have  &ncied  that  Tostig  was 
not  only  the  eldest  son  of  Qodwine,  but  that  Tostig,  and  not  Harold, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  West-Sazon  Earldom,  and  that  by  here- 
ditary right  (''  patris  consulatus,  quem  Tosticus,  quia  major  natu 
erat,  longo  tempore  sub  Eduardo  rege  jani  tenuerat").  On  Harold's 
election  as  King,  Tostig  begins  to  reprove  his  brother  for  his  usur- 
pation and  oppressions  (''advertens  Heraldi  fratris  sui  prsevalere 
facinus  et  regnum  Angliae  variis  gravari  oppressionibus  mgrh  tulit ") ; 
Harold  accordingly  deprives  him  of  his  Earldom  and  banishes  him. 
The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  in 
the  proper  place  (ii.  200),  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  North- 
humbrian  revolt,  and  one  highly  favourable  to  Harold,  should 
afterwards  (iii.  252)  represent  Harold  as  banishing  Tostig  after  his 
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accession.  After  Eadward^s  death,  he  Ba3r8  ''perstitit  in  inccepto 
Haroldus  ut  fratrem  exlegaret"  Snorro  (Johnstone,  192,  193. 
Laing,  iii.  77,  78)  makes  Tostig  the  elder  brother,  the  head  Earl 
of  the  ELingdom',  and  the  commander  of  the  King's  armies.  Harold, 
the  youngest  brother,  is  Eadward's  personal  favourite,  he  la  always 
about  him,  and — ^having  seemingly  supplanted  Hugolin  the  French- 
man— has  the  care  of  all  his  treasures.  Here  again  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  two  brothers  is  amusingly  transposed.  On  Harold's 
election  as  King,  Tostig,  who  had  himself  aspired  to  the  Crown, 
is  much  displeased,  and  has  sharp  words  with  his  brother.  Harold 
of  course  refuses  to  surrender  the  Crown,  and,  fearing  the  ability 
and  popularity  of  Tostig,  he  deprives  him  of  his  command  of  the 
army  and  of  his  precedence  over  other  Earls.  Tostig,  unwilling 
to  be  the  subject  of  his  brother,  leaves  the  country  of  his  own  firee 
will  and  goes  to  Flanders.  Saxo  (207)  is  one  degree  less  wild,  in 
so  fiu:  as  he  realizes  that  Harold  was  the  elder  brother.  In  his 
version,  after  Harold's  election,  his  younger  brothers  generally 
("  minores  Oodovini  filii  majorem  perosi ") — Qjrrth  and  Leofwine 
no  doubt  as  well  as  Tostig — envious  of  their  brother's  election  and 
unwilling  to  submit  to  his  authority,  leave  the  country  and  seek  for 
help  abroad. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  how,  in  all  these  versions,  the  chro- 
nology is  altered,  as  well  as  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  story, 
in  order  to  represent  Harold  as  the  oppressor  of  his  brother.  But 
it  should  be  remarked  that  these  calumnies  are  of  a  wholly  different 
kind  from  the  calumnies  which  speak  of  an  early  quarrel,  and  that 
the  two  in  effect  exclude  one  another.  In  the  versions  of  Orderic, 
Saxo,  and  Snorro,  the  enmity  between  the  brothers  does  not  begin 
till  affcer  Harold's  election  to  the  Kingdom. 

It  may  be  some  refreshment  to  wind  up  with  the  amusing 
version  of  Peter  Langtoft,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  Godwine  was  still  alive  in  1065.  He  at  least  has  no  spite 
against  Harold ;  he  even  (p.  64  Heame)  tells  the  story  of  the  murder 
of  Gospatric,  the  blame  of  which  he  ventures  to  lay  on  the  Lady 
Eadgyth  (*'  My  boke  .  .  .  sais  |>e  queue  Egyn,  }>e  blame  suld  scho 
here") ;  he  then  goes  on ; 

"Tostofl  of  Cnmbirland  retted  Godwyn  |>er  tille. 
Toetus  of  Cnmbirland  he  was  chefe  Justiae, 
Ageyn  be  erle  Godwyn  he  gert  sette  assise. 

S  S  2 
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Gospatrike's  dede  on  Godwyn  wild  he  Tenge, 
Haimld  •oaht  Tortus,  to  leue  |»at  ilk  ohaUengo. 
He  pnied  him  for  Vol,  in  pee  Ut  him  be  etille, 
And  kieae  and  be  gode  frende  in  lnf  and  in  a  wille. 
Toetoa  wild  not  lene,  bot  held  on  his  mansoe. 
And  BLanld  tened  withalle,  of  lond  be  did  him  chaoe. 


NOTE  A  A.    p.  39 1. 

iETHELSTAN,   BI8HOP   OF   HkRBPORD. 

Profbbsoe  Stubbs  places  the  consecration  of  iEtkelstan  in  loif. 
This  seems  to  be  the  right  year,  because  in  that  year  we  find  his 
first  signature  (''i¥%elstanu8  episcopus,**  Cod.  Dipl.  vL  165),  as 
well  as  the  last  signature  (Cod.  DipL  iiL  357)  of  his  predecessor 
Athulf — he  seems  always  to  use  this  contracted  form.    At  first 
sight  this  date  seems  inconsistent  with  a  document  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  234,  one  to  which  I  have  ah-eady  referred  for  another  purpose 
(p.  563},  in  which  "  E|>elstan  Bisceop"  is  said  to  have  bought  lands 
in  Worcestershire  of  Leofric — perhaps  the  famous  Earl  while  still 
a  private  man  in  his  father's  lifetime — the  purchase  of  which  was 
witnessed  by  the  two  Archbishops  JSlfheah  and  Wulfstan.     Now 
iElfheah,  taken  captive  in  September  loii  (see  voL  i.  p.  385), 
can   neither  have   consecrated  ^Ethelstan   in   10 1  a  nor  yet  have 
witnessed  a  purchase  made  by  him  in  that  year.     The  trans- 
action spoken   of  in  the  document  must  belong  to  an  earlier 
time.     But  the  document  itself  was  not  written  till  long  after. 
Many  years  after  the  purchase  {"  sefter  )>ysan  man^^um  gearum**) 
— at  some  time  between  the  accession  of  Cnut  and  the  death 
of  Ealdorman    Leofwine— Wulfstan  and    his  son  Wulfric   tried 
to  dbturb  ^thelstan  in  its  possession,  but  a  compromise  was  come 
to  in  the  Scirgem6t  of  Worcestershire,  in  which  Leofwine,  Hakon 
(see  p.  S^S)*  *Q<i  Leofric  were  present. 

The  explanation  doubtless  is  that,  in  a  deed  drawn  up  so  long 
after,  iEthelstan  is  spoken  of  by  a  title  which  belonged  to  him  then, 
but  which  did  not  belong  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  As 
for  his  consecration  in  1013,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  as  to 
the  consecrator,  but  it  could  not  have  been  .filfheah. 
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NOTE  BB.    p.  416. 
The  Family  of  Leofric. 

I  KNOW  of  no  authority  for  any  children  of  Leofric  and  Oodgifu 
except  Earl  JElfgar,  It  is  hardly  needful  to  refute  the  notion, 
entertained  even  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  146),  that  Hereward  was 
a  son  of  the  Mercian  Earl.  On  this  score  even  the  false  Ingulf  is 
guiltless.  The  mistake  arose  solely  from  a  late  and  blundering 
genealogical  roll,  printed  in  the  Ghroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  xii. 
The  same  roll  gives  Leofric  a  third  nameless  son,  who  was  a  child 
("tertium  parvulum  cujus  nomen  non  habetur*')  at  the  coming 
in  of  William,  and  was  beheaded  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance. 
Leofric  died  an  old  man  in  1057  ;  a  son  of  his  could  hardly  be 
'^parvulus"  in  1066.  This  family  seems  to  have  been  picked  out 
(see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  457)  as  the  special  sport  of  pedigree-makers. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Pearson  (i.  367)  attributes  the  mistake  about  Here- 
ward to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  is  quite  guiltless  of  it.  See  his 
History,  iii.  467. 

JElfgax^B  wife  bore  the  name  of  iElfgifii.  She  appears  in  Domes- 
day in  a  form  which  clearly  shows  that  she  survived  the  Conquest, 
that  she  retained  her  lands,  or  parts  of  them,  but  that  she  was  dead 
at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  In  Leicestershire  (231  6)  there  is  a 
special  heading,  "Terra  Alvevas  Comitissie,"  and  in  Suffolk  (ii.  a 86  b) 
one  of  "  Terra  Matris  Morchari  Comitis."  But  the  word  used  is  not 
"tenet"  but  "tenuit."  Of.  also  Nottinghamshire,  280  6.  I  know 
not  on  what  authority  pedigree- makers  affirm  her  to  have  been 
a  Frenchwoman,  sister  of  William  Malet.  If  so,  she  must,  like 
the  Lady  Emma,  have  changed  her  name  at  her  marriage.  Possibly 
it  was  a  standing  rule  that  all  wives  from  beyond  sea  should 
take  the  name  of  iElfgifii,  as  if  they  had  come  from  Elfland. 

Of  the  children  of  iElfgar  and  iElfgifu,  their  two  famous  or  in- 
fiftmous  sons,  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  .need  no  mention  here.  The 
existence  of  a  third  son,  Burchard  (see  pp.  455,  459),  depends  on  the 
amount  of  trust  which  we  may  give  to  a  charter  preserved  in  the 
local  history  of  Rheims,  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  325); 
"  Notum  sit  Algarum  quemdam,  Anglorum  Comitem,  consentiente 
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Edwardo  Anglorum  Rege,  Sancto  Bemigio  villam  de  Lapeleii  de- 
disse  pro  animi  filii  8ui  Barchardi,  cujuB  corpus  in  polyandrio 
ecclesise  quiescit."  Laplej  in  Northamptonshire  and  other  property 
belonged  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  not  to  'Hhe  Church  of  Rheims," 
as  Sir  Henry  Ellis  says,  but  to  "  Saint  Bemigius  of  Rheims**  (Domes- 
day, 332  6),  that  is,  to  the  Abbey.  The  English  estate,  we  are  told, 
grew  into  a  Priory.  (I  do  not  know  Lapley  Priory  in  Northamp-' 
tonshire,  but  there  was  a  Priory  of  that  name  in  Staffordshire, 
much  more  in  iElfgar's  own  country,  whose  church  surviyes.)  Now 
the  name  Burchard  (Buriihardi),  though  borne  by  several  men 
T.  R  E.,  can  hardly  be  called  a  common  English  name.  This 
name,  and  the  a|^>arent  dcYotion  of  iElfgar  and  his  son  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bheims,  are  by  no  means  enough  to  prove  the  foreign 
origin  of  iElfgifu,  but  they  certainly  fall  in  with  the  tradition. 

About  the  personality  of  Ealdgyth,  daughter  of  ^Ifgar,  and 
wife  successively  of  Qruffydd  and  Harold,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Florence  mentions  her  incidentally  under  io66,  as  the  widow  of 
Harold,  and  the  sister  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.  She  appears  also 
in  Domesday  (238  6),  where  it  is  said  of  lands  in  Warwickshire 
belonging  to  CoYentry  Abbey,  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Aldgid  uxor 
Orifin."  At  the  time  of  the  Survey  it  had  passed  from  her  to 
Osbem  of  Herefordshire,  who  had  sold  it  to  the  Abbot.  William 
of  Jumi^ges  also  says  (vii.  31)  that  Harold  ^Grithfndi  quoque 
Begis  Wallorum,  postquam  hostilis  eum  gladius  peremit,  pulcram 
oonjugem  Aldith,  pneclari  Comitis  Algari  filiam,  sibi  uxorem  junxit." 
So  Orderic,  492  D  ;  ^'  Ipse  [Heraldus]  Edgivam  sororem  eorum 
[Edwini  et  Morcari]  uxorem  habebat,  qun  prills  Oritfridi  fortis- 
simi  Begis  Ouallorum  conjunx  fuerat."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
she  had  borne  two  children  to  Qruffydd,  "  Blidenum  regni  succes- 
sorem  " — a  confusion  with  Gruffydd's  brother  or  kinsman  Blethgent 
— and  a  daughter  named  Nest.  Benott  de  Ste.  More  has  a  very 
curious  account^of  Ealdgyth  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  i.  178)  ; 


n 


Aprte  qae  Heraut  se  fa  fait  Reia,  Cell  peea  c'uno  k  aa  ohar 

Se  oombati  od  lea  Graleis.  Jut  n*adeea  ne  nuit  ne  jor, 

N'en  truifl  ne  Tachaiaon  ne  Tire  ;  Kar  dame  esteit  de  grant  valor. 

Mais  Reis  Griffins,  qui  d'eus  ert  sire,  De  grant  ire  ert  sis  oors  espris 

Bemist  eu  ohamp.     Heraut  Toccist,  Dune  si  estert  sis  sire  oocis. 

Sa  femme  Aldit  saisi  e  prist.  En  teu  mani^  et  en  teu  guise 

Qui  fiUe  ert  del  bon  oonte  Algar.  R*aveit  Heraut  femme  conquise.*' 
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I  need  not  point  out  the  mistakes  here,  especially  the  glaring  one 
of  putting  Harold's  Welsh  war  after  his  election  to  the  Kingdom. 
But  the  supposed  attachment  of  Ealdgjth  to  Grufiydd  rather  than 
to  Harold  may  be  a  genuine  tradition,  as  it  falls  in  with  other 
indications. 

Two  questions  here  arise  about  ^aldgyth.  Was  she  the  **  Eddeva 
pulera  "  of  Domesday  ?  and,  Was  she  the  only  daughter  of  iSlfgar  1 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  79)  argues  at  length  that  she  is  '*  Eddeva  pulcra,'* 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  who  identifies  that  Eddeva 
with  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  There  is  no  very  distinct  evidence,  but 
I  rather  incline  to  the  latter  belief,  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  of 
again.  As  for  the  other  question,  Orderic  (511  B)  distinctly  calls 
Ealdgyth  the  only  daughter  of  ^Ifgar.  But  his  account  is  very 
confused  ;  he  not  only  leaves  out  Bnrchard,  but  he  confounds 
iElfgar  with  his  &ther  Leofric,  and  makes  Qodgifu  i£lfgar's  wife 
instead  of  his  mother.  His  words  are,  ''  Devoti  Deo  dignique  rel- 
ligionis  laude  parentes  elegantem  et  mult&  laude  dignam  ediderunt 
sobolem,  Eduinum,  Morcarum,  et  vaumi  JUia/m  nomine  AldUy  quae 
primb  nupsit  Guitfrido  Hegi  Guallorum,  post  cujus  mortem  sociata 
est  Heraldo  Regi  AngloruuL'*  But  the  genealogy  of  Leoiric's 
family  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  (vol.  i.  p.  456.  See  also 
Ellis,  L  490)  gives  MLfgar  a  daughter  Lucy,  who,  though  unknown 
to  Domesday,  inherited  the  lands  of  the  family  (''obtinuit  Lucia 
soror  eorum  terras  patemas**),  and  who  was  married,  first,  in  the 
Conqueror's  time,  to  Ivo  Taillebois,  then,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
First,  to  Roger  Fitzgerald,  lastly,  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  to 
Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester.  She  had  a  son  by  each  of  the  last  two 
husbands.  The  chronology  is  as  amazing  as  the  whole  chronology 
of  this  pedigree.  A  woman  whose  father  died  before  1065  is  made 
to  bear  a  son  at  some  time  between  1135  and  11 54.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  Lucy,  who  did  marry  in  succession  Roger  Fitzgerald 
and  Earl  Randolf  (Ord.  Vit  87 1  B),  and  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  Earl's  son  William  Randolf  (an  early  case  of  a  double  name), 
and  who  was  alive  in  1 141  (ib.  921  B) ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  to 
connect  her  either  with  Ivo  Taillebois  or  with  the  house  of  Leofric. 
Lucy,  as  the  name  of  an  Englishwoman  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
as  impossible  as  Rowena  or  Ulrica,  unless  indeed  the  French  origin 
of  her  mother  is  again  called  in.  The  false  Ingulf  is,  I  need 
not  say,  great  on  the  subject  of  Ivo  and  Lucy,  and  the  l^nd  is 
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still  swallowed  by  novelists  and  local  antiquaries.  Bat  it  is  truly 
amazing  to  find  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  was  the  first  to  scotch 
the  Crowland  snake,  in  the  same  company  (iii.  472). 

Gk>dgifu  herself,  the  grandmother  of  so  many  of  our  characters,  is 
shown  to  have  survived  the  Conquest,  but  to  have  died  before  the 
Survey,  by  the  same  evidence  which  proves  the  like  in  the  case  of 
her  daughter-in-law  iClfgifu.  Her  lands  in  Leicestershire  (231  b) 
and  Warwickshire  (239  b)  are  entered  in  exactly  the  same  form 
as  those  of  the  wife  of  iElfgar.  See  also  Nottinghamshire  (280  6), 
where  she  appears  in  company,  among  others,  with  .£lfgifu  and 
with  '^Gkxia  Oomitissa,"  that  is,  her  own  namesake  the  sister  of 
Eadward,  and  mother  of  Ralph  of  Hereford.  But  I  cannot  but 
think  that  some  of  the  entries  in  Staffordshire  (248  ft,  249)  refer 
to  some  other  Qodgifu.  In  the  entries  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
including  one  immediately  following  (3496),  she  is  called  reveren- 
tially **  Gk)deva  Comitissa ; "  here  we  simply  read  "  Godeva  tenuit 
et  libera  fuit ;  *'  *'  Qanc  tenuit  Gknieva  etiam  post  adventum  Regis 
W.  in  Angliam,  sed  recedere  non  potuU  cwm  terrd.'*  Surely  this 
cannot  be  the  widow,  mother,  and  grandmother  of  successive  Earls 
of  the  Mercians. 

I  may  notice  that  Qodgifu,  ^fgifu,  and  other  wives  of  Earls, 
are  in  Domesday,  as  in  Norman  writings  generally,  freely  called 
*' Comitissa."  But  I  have  not  found  any  English  equivalent  for 
that  title.  '*  Lady  "  is  reserved  for  the  King's  wife ;  an  Earl's  wife 
seems  to  be  simply  called  the  Earl's  wife  and  nothing  else. 


NOTE  CC.  p.  417. 
Harold  the  Son  of  Ralph. 

Harold  the  son  of  Ralph  occurs  in  Domesday,  129  6,  169,  177, 
244.  His  lands  lay  in  the  shires  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  War* 
wick,  and  Middlesex,  not,  oddly  enough,  where  we  should  have 
most  naturally  looked  for  them,  in  Herefordshire.  In  the  list  of 
Normans  in  Duch^ne,  p.  1023,  he  is  called  Lord  of  Sudeley.  There 
can  however  be  no  doubt  that  Ewias  Harold  is  called  after  him. 
There  is  nothing  to  connect  that  place  with  Harold  the  son  of 
Godwine.  At  the  Survey  (Domesday,  186)  the  castle  of  Ewias  was 
held  of  the  King  by  iElfred  of  Marlborough.     It  seems  to  have 
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been  granted  to  him  by  William  Fitz-Osbem,  who  had  restored 
{"  refirmaverat ")  it.  Its  later  history,  and  that  of  the  descendants 
of  Harold,  I  leave  to  local  inquirers,  but  it  is  worth  asking  whether 
he  was  the  father  of  the  person  described  in  the  Gesta  Stephani 
(931  B)  as  ^Robeittts,  filius  Heraldi,  vir  stemmatis  ingenuissimL" 
As  Robert  was  a  fighter  against  the  Welsh,  it  seems  not  unlikely. 

I  assume  that  Harold  the  son  of  Ralph  must  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Harold  the  Staller,  who  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day for  Lincolnshire  (337  ;  cf.  340  b  and  350  b).  Ralph  had 
possessions  in  that  part  of  England  (337),  but,  if  Harold  had 
been  Ralph's  son,  the  connexion  could  hardly  fail  to  haye  been 
mentioned  there,  as  it  is  elsewhere.  A  mere  lad  also  would  hardly 
have  been  invested  with  a'  Stallership.  There  are  several  other 
Harolds  distinct  alike  from  Harold  the  King,  Harold  the  Staller,  and 
Harold  the  son  of  Ralph.  Such  is  "  Harold  .  .  .  homo  Eluui  biles, 
qui  poterat  ire  quo  volebat,"  in  the  Domesday  for  Gloucestershire 
(170).  Cf.  288  for  a  Harold  at  Warwick  who  kept  his  property 
under  William.     There  are  other  small  entries  in  the  same  name. 

That  Harold  must  have  been  very  young  when  his  father  died  is 
shown  by  the  entry  attached  to  his  Middlesex  property  (129  b), 
which  shows  that,  in  1066,  he  was  under  the  wardship  of  the  Lady 
Eadgyth  ;  "  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Heraldus  fi]ius  Radulfi  Comitis, 
quern  custodiebat  R^na  Eddid  cum  manerio  ek  die  qui  Rex 
Edwardus  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus."  What  follows  might  seem  to 
imply  that  the  Lady  did  not  prove  a  very  faithful  guardian ;  at  any 
rate  young  Harold  lost  the  lordship ;  "  Postea  Willelmus  camerarius 
tenuit  de  Regin^  in  feudo  pro  tribus  libris  per  annum  de  firm&, 
et  post  mortem  Reginae  [1074]  eodem  modo  tenuit  de  Rege." 

We  may  perhaps  infer  that  Harold's  mother  Gytha  was  dead.  She 
appears  {"  Gethe  uxor  Radulfi  Comitis,"  "Gueth  Comitissa,"  148) 
as  a  landowner  in  Buckinghamshire  in  Eadward's  time,  but  she  had 
nothing  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  The  names  Gytha  and  Harold 
probably  point  to  a  connexion  by  affinity,  spiritual  or  otherwise, 
with  the  House  of  Godwine.  Or  is  it  conceivable  that  this  Gytha 
is  the  same  as  Gytha,  daughter  of  Osgod  Clapa,  and,  no  doubt  long 
before  this  time,  widow  of  Tofig  the  Proud  (see  vol.  i.  p.  591)  1 
In  any  case,  the  names  show  that  Ralph,  with  all  his  contempt  for 
English  tactics,  had  so  £Bir  identified  himself  with  England  as  to 
take  a  wife  of  English  or  Danish  birth. 
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NOTE  DD.  p.  424. 
Thb  Quasi-Rotal  Position  of  Eabl  Habold. 

The  indications  referred  to  in  the  text  are  all  slight  when  taken 
separately ;  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  their  cumulative  force 
is  considerable. 

I.  There  is  a  charter  of  Ealdred  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  17a,  in  which, 
after  the  signatures,  among  which  are  those  of  the  King  and  Earl 
Harold,  we  find  the  formula,  "Gum  licenti&  Eadwardi  R^s  et 
Haroldi  Ducis."  In  earlier  charters,  as  those  of  Bishop  Oswald,  it 
is  common  to  find  the  consent  of  the  King  and  of  the  Ealdorman 
expressed  in  the  body  of  the  deed  ;  but  this  is  a  different  case,  as 
the  charter  relates  to  matters  in  Worcestershire,  which  was  not  in 
Harold's  Earldom.  Another  charter  of  1065  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  i6a], 
which  Mr.  Kemble  marks  as  doubtful,  gives  Harold  the  title  of 
"  Dei  gratii  Dux."  The  King  is  also  ''  Dei  gratis,''  and  the  Lady 
is  "  Dei  pietate ;  **  but  no  such  titles  are  given  to  ahy  one  else. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  this  charter,  though  not  marked  as 
doubtful  by  Mr.  Kemble,  has  something  wrong  about  it  which 
needs  explanation.  It  is  signed  by  Ealdred  as  Archbishop,  which 
he  became  in  1 060,  and  by  Walter  as  Bishop,  which  he  became  in 
1061  ;  but  it  is  also  signed  by  Earl  Leofric,  who  died  in  1057. 
There  is  however  no  need  to  believe  that  the  charter  is  spurious. 
Transcribers  often  added  a  description  to  a  simple  signature,  so 
that  a  charter,  as  we  have  it,  often  has  its  witnesses  described, 
not  by  the  titles  which  they  bore  at  the  time,  but  by  higher 
titles  which  they  bore  afterwards.  But,  even  if  both  docu- 
ments are  spurious,  I  still  think  that  they  prove  something.  A 
forger,  unless  he  lived  very  near  the  time,  would  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  invent  anything  in  favour  of  Harold.  He  must  have 
imitated  some  genuine  formula. 

a.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  way  in  which  Florence 
couples  together  the  King  and  the  Earl  in  describing  the  homage 
of  the  Welsh  Princes  in  1064  or  1065  ;  "  Rex  .  .  .  cui  et  Haroldo 
Comiti  fidelitatem  illi  juraverunt,  et  ad  imperiwnh  tUoru/m  mari 
terr&que  se  fore  paratos."  This  reminds  one  of  Hugh  Capet  and 
his  son  Robert  (see  vol.  i.  p.  369),  or  of  any  other  case  of  joint 
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sovereignty.  This  laDgaage  of  so  discreet  a  writer  as  Florence  is 
different  from  the  Biographer's  rhetorical  coupling  of  Eadward  and 
Tostig  quoted  in  p.  6i8. 

3.  The  description  of  Harold  as  ''Dux  Anglorum"  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry  is  well  known.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  179,  289.  We  have 
indeed  elsewhere  come  across  ''  Algarus  quidam^  Comes  Anglorum '" 
(see  p.  629),  but  the  ''quidam"  makes  a  great  difference. 

4.  Far  stronger  however  than  all  is  the  title  given  to  Harold  by 
Florence  when  describing  his  election  to  the  Crown.  He  is  then 
"  Sutbregnlua  Haroldus,  Qodwini  DucU  filius.*'  The  "  Subregulus  " 
is  surely  meant  to  be  something  more  than  the  "  Dux."  In  fact 
"  Subregulus,"  "  Undercyning,"  is  a  title  which  is  most  familiarly 
given  to  vassal  Princes,  as  to  those  who  attended  Eadgar  at  Chester 
(Flor.  Wig.  973),  and  to  Gruffydd  himself  (Chron.  Ab.  1056).  But 
I  know  of  no  instance  of  such  a  title  being  ever  given  to  any  mere 
subject  except  Harold,  unless  a  parallel  is  sought  in  the  strange 
East- Anglian  titles  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  289.  But  I  cannot  think 
that  the  description  of  ''  Half-King  "  was  meant  as  a  serious  title. 


NOTE  EE.  p.  430. 

Harold's  Foreign  Travels  and  PiLORiifAaE. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Harold  to  Eome,  and,  still  more,  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  political  state  of  Oaul,  are  among  the  additions 
to  our  knowledge  which  we  owe  to  the  Biographer  of  Eadward. 
The  latter  most  remarkable  piece  of  information  is  wholly  new ; 
with  regard  to  the  pilgrimage,  the  Biographer  only  confirms  a 
statement  which  we  might  otherwise  have  set  down  as  doubtful. 

The  words  of  the  writer  of  the  De  Inventione  may  be  taken  as 
implying,  though  not  directly  asserting,  extensive  foreign  travels 
on  the  part  of  Harold.  When  speaking  of  the  relics  given  by  the 
Earl  to  his  church  at  Waltham,  he  calls  him  (c.  14),  *'  In  diversis 
terrarum  partibus  non  segnis  conquisitor '' — ^namely  of  relics  and 
such  like  treasures.  The  romantic  biographer  of  Harold,  speaking  of 
the  same  relics,  distinctly  asserts  (p.  182)  that  some  of  them  were 
obtained  by  the  Earl  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  ^'  Adierat  quidem 
antea,  nondum   videlicet  Anglorum  consequutus  r^num,   limina 
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Christi  Apostolorum,"  Ac.  This  is  the  sort  of  point  on  which 
even  so  romantic  a  writer  as  Harold's  biographer  was  likely  to 
preserve  a  bit  of  trustworthy  tradition ;  still  one  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  assert  the  fact  on  his  sole  authority.  The  Life  of 
Eadward  has  now  put  the  fact  of  the  pilgrimage  beyond  doubt,  and 
it  has  also  shown  that  Harold's  journeys  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  not  wholly  owing  to  a  desire  of  collecting  relics.  This 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  truth  sometimes  lurks  in 
very  suspicious  quarters. 

The  &ct  of  the  pilgrimage  then  is  certain ;  at  its  date  we  can 
only  guess.  All  the  Chronicles,  oddly  enough,  are  silent  about  the 
pilgrimage  of  Harold,  though  that  of  Tostig  is  carefully  recorded. 
But  there  are  several  indications  which  may  lead  us  to  a  probable 
conjecture.  If  the  Biographer  of  Eadward  pays  the  least  r^ard  to 
chronology,  Harold's  journey  took  place  after  Gyrth's  appointment 
to  his  Earldom,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  fix  in  1057,  and 
before  Tostig's  pilgrimage,  which  the  Worcester  Chronicle  fixes  to 
1 06 1.  If  we  may  at  all  trust  Harold's  biographer,  which,  for  the 
nonce,  it  seems  that  we  may,  the  journey  took  place  before  the 
consecration  at  Waltham  in  1060.  We  have  thus  two  years  to 
choose  jfrom,  1058  and  1059,  and  two  considerations  will,  I  think, 
lead  us  to  fix  on  the  former  of  the  two.  That  was  the  year  in 
which  iElfgar  (see  p.  434)  was  outlawed  for  the  second  time,  and 
almost  immediately  returned  to  his  Earldom  by  force.  Such 
violent  doings  seem  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  relaxed,  as  they  doubtless  would  be,  by  the  absence  of 
Harold.  Again,  the  grant  of  the  pallium  to  Stigand,  who,  it  should 
be  remembered,  did  not  go  for  it  in  person,  seems  to  point  to  a 
time  when  some  unusually  strong  influence,  such  as  the  personal 
presence  of  the  great  Earl,  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Papal 
mind.  There  is  then  no  direct  proof,  but  there  is,  I  think,  a  strong 
probability,  that  this  remarkable  journey  on  the  part  of  Harold 
took  place  in  the  year  1058. 

The  question  of  the  oath  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume. 
I  will  here  only  quote  in  full,  without  professing  to  underetand 
every  word  of  it,  the  passage  from  the  Biographer  (p.  410}  which 
describes  Harold's  political  studies  in  Qaiil ;  *'  At  ille  superior 
[Haroldus]  mores,  concilia,  et  vires  Gallicorum  prineipum,  non 
tarn  per  suos  quam  per  se,  scrutatus,  astutid  et  callido  animi  ingenio 
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et  diutumiori  cum  procrastinatione  intentissimd  notaverat,  utmeis 
hdbiUUwrua  esaet,  H  eis  opus  haheret  in  alicvjua  negotii  a^dmimst/ror- 
tione.  Aded  quoque  consilio  suo  exhaustos  pemoverat,  ut  null^  ab 
eis  relatione  falli  posset  Attentius  ergo  considerate  Francorum  con- 
suetudine,  quum  ipse  quoque  apud  eos  non  obscuri  esset  nominis  et 
fiunse,  Romam  ad  confessionem  Apostolorum  processit."  I  conceive 
that  the  general  sense  is  what  I  said  in  the  text,  but  the  passage  is 
most  obscure,  no  doubt  purposely  obscure.  To  have  set  forth 
Harold's  negotiations  in  France  in  a  clear  light  would  not  have 
suited  either  the  position  or  theiplan  of  the  Biographer.  Writing 
under  William,  to  Eadgyth,  he  never  mentions  William's  name,  or 
even  alludes  to  him  in  any  intelligible  way.  The  words  which  I 
have  put  in  Italics  are  the  hardest  to  understand  of  all.  Do  they 
imply  that  Harold  formed,  or  contemplated,  alliances  with  any 
French  Princes,  say  with  the  Count  of  Anjou  or  with  the  King 
himself,  in  case  mutual  support  against  William  should  ever  be 
needed  t 


NOTE  FF.  p.  449. 
The  Quarrel  between  Earl  Harold  and  Bishop  Qisa. 

The  original  account  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Harold 
and  Qisa  will  be  found,  in  Qisa's  own  words,  in  the  Historiola  de 
Primordiis  Episcopates  Somersetensis,  printed  in  Hunter's  Eccle- 
siastical Documents,  p.  15.  Gisa's  narrative  grows  into  a  far  more 
violent  account  in  the  local  history  of  Wells,  by  a  Canon  of  that 
Church  in  the  fifbeeenth  century,  printed  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  559. 
Lastly,  we  get  the  story  with  further  improvements  in  Gk)dwin's 
Lives  of  the  Bishops  and  other  later  works.  The  whole  matter  is 
well  discussed,  and  gone  into  most  thoroughly,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Green 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Somersetshire  Archseological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  1863-4,  p.  148,  a  paper  which  has  suggested  several 
points  in  the  present  note. 

That  the  King  who  made  the  original  grant  to  Duduc  was  Cnut 
is  plain  horn  the  words  of  Qisa,  who  speaks  of  them  as  Duduc's 
private  property  obtained  before  he  became  Bishop  {"  possessiones 
quas  hflereditario  jure  a  rege  ante  episcopatum  promeruerat "). 
Duduc  became  Bishop  in  1033.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
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the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  could  have  formed  part  of  the  grant,  or 
how  this  statement  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  local  history  of 
Gloucester  referred  to  in  p.  435.  Gisa  goes  on  to  say  that»  when 
Harold  took  the  other  property,  Gloucester  was  granted  to  Stigand 
{"  pnefatum  monasterium  injusti  ambitione  a  Rege  sibi  dari  petiit 
[Stigandus]  et  impetratum  ad  horam  obtinuit."  On  Abbeys  held  by 
Stigand  see  Hist.  Ellens,  ii.  41,  Gale  514).  Gloucester  therefore 
has  no  further  connexion  witli  the  story,  which  turns  wholly  on  the 
possessions  in  Somersetshire.  These  were  the  two  lordships  of  Ban- 
well  and  Congresbury.  There  were  also  relics,  church-plate,  and 
books.  These  moveable  goods,  we  may  perhaps  guess,  found  their 
way  to  Waltham. 

The  grant  of  Duduc  to  the  Church  of  Wells  is  described  in  these 
words ;  ''  [possessiones]  roboratas  cyrographis  Regi«  auctoritatis  ac 
donationis  Deo  Sanctoque  Andreas  tempore  Edward!  piissimi  R^ 
obtulit  *').  Gisa  then  records  what  seems  to  be  an  oral  bequest  of 
the  moveable  property  made  by  Duduc  on  his  death-bed  (''jam  im- 
minente  die  vocationis  suae  adhibuit ").  Duduc  dies  and  is  buried, 
and  the  story  goes  on; — "Haroldus  verb,  tunc  temporis  Dux 
Occidentalium  Saxonum,  non  sol&m  terras  invadere,  veriim  etiam 
episcopalem  sedem  omnibus  his  spoliare  non  timuit.'*  There  is 
nothing  in  Gisa's  narrative  to  imply  that  Harold  seized  any  part 
of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  See,  but  only  the  new  gifts  of 
Duduc.  Gisa  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  poor  estate  in  which 
he  found  his  Church,  the  small  number  of  the  Canons,  and  their 
wide  departure  firom  the  strictness  of  Loiharingian  discipline.  To 
help  him  in  his  schemes  of  reform,  he  begged  certain  lands  of  the 
King  and  the  Lady,  namely  Wedmore,  the  scene  of  the  famous 
peace  between  Mitred  and  Guthrum  (see  vol  L  p.  48),  and  the 
lordships  of  Mark  and  Mudgeley  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Much 
about  these  gifts,  and  about  other  possessions  and  acquisitions  of 
Gisa,  will  be  found  in  the  charters  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  163,  195,  196, 
197,  198,  199,  257,  charters  addressed  to  Harold,  and  in  which 
the  restoration  of  anything  taken  from  the  See  is  oonmuinded.  (See 
Mr.  Green,  p.  154.)  But  there  is  no  mention  of  either  Banwell  or 
Congresbury,  except  in  the  manifestly  spurious  document  in  iv. 
163,  on  which  see  especially  Mr.  Green's  note,  p.  153.  Gisa  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  excommunicated  one  Alsie  (iElfsige  ?)  who 
detained  from  the  See  the  lordship  of  Winesham  (see  Domesday, 
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89  6),  even  after  it  was  adjudged  to  the  See  by  the  Scirgemot 
(^judicium  provincialium  '*).  He  then  mentions  his  intention,  never 
carried  into  effect,  of  excommonicating  Harold  himself  (^'Haroldum 
etiam  Ducem,  qui  Ecclesiam  mihi  comissam  spoliaverat,  nunc  secretb 
nunc  palam  correctum,  pari  sententii  cogitabam  ferire").  Then 
Harold,  after  his  election  to  the  Crown,  promises  to  restore  the 
disputed  lordships  and  to  grant  others  as  well  (*'  non  8oli!lm  ea  quie 
tulerat  se  redditurum  verum  etiam  ampliora  spopondit  daturum  "). 
With  this  statement  must  be  compared  Harold's  writ  in  favour  of 
Gisa  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  305,  where  all  the  Bishop's  rights  and  posses- 
sions are  confirmed  to  him  in  the  strongest  language,  but  without 
the  mention  of  any  particular  places.  Gisa  then  tells  us  how,  after 
William's  accession,  he  made  his  complaint  to  the  new  King  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Winesham.  He  goes  on  to  mention  his 
acquisition  of  Combe  (p.  18)  and  other  places,  but  he  says 
nothing  about  Congresbury  and  Banwell,  the  lordships  originally 
in  dispute.  But  we  learn  their  disposal  from  Domesday.  Both 
are  entered  there  as  being  held  by  Harold  T.  R.  E.  At  the  time 
of  the  Survey,  Congresbury  (Domesday,  87)  was  held  by  the 
King,  except  some  portions  which  had  been  alienated  to  different 
persons,  Qisa  himself,  possibly  in  his  personal  character,  being 
among  them.  Banwell  (89  b)  was  held  by  the  Bishop.  *  It  is  plain 
then  that  the  whole  controversy  with  Harold,  as  far  as  real  pro- 
perty was  concerned,  related  to  these  two  lordships.  There  is 
nothing  about  any  other  property  of  the  See,  nothing  to  imply  that 
the  poverty  of  the  Canons  of  which  Gisa  so  feelingly  complains  was 
in  any  way  caused  by  the  Earl's  occupation  of  Banwell  and  Con- 
gresbury. The  story  is  plainly  one  of  disputed  right  to  those  two 
lordships  and  to  the  moveable  goods  of  Duduc. 

Gisa  of  course  tells  his  own  story  in  his  own  way.  But  he  tells  it 
without  any  special  reviling  of  Harold.  Mr.  Green  goes  very 
minutely  into  the  credibility  of  his  story,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
he  convicts  the  Bishop  of  any  gross  misrepresentation.  We  must  take 
Gisa's  statement  as  we  find  it ;  we  must  judge  as  we  can  of  his  honesty 
and  of  his  means  of  information.  There  is  no  direct  confirmation 
and  no  direct  contradiction  of  his  tale.  Duduc's  deed  of  gift  does 
not  exist ;  in  none  of  the  many  charters  of  Eadward  relating  to 
Gisa's  affairs  is  there  any  mention  of  any  quarrel  between  him  and 
Harold ;  in  fact  there  is  no  mention  of  the  disputed  lordships  at  all. 
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There  ib  no  record  of  any  appeal  made  bj  Oiaa  to  the  King,  nor 
does  he  himBelf  distinctly  state  that  he  made  any.  On  the  other 
handf  Qisa's  story  draws  some  slight  confirmation  from  the  &ct  that 
Banwell  does  seem  to  have  been  granted  to  the  See  by  William. 
Harold's  own  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  305  may  be  taken  in  two 
ways.  Its  tone,  as  Mr.  Green  says,  is  quite  friendly.  It  may  be 
a  mere  guaranty  of  Gisa  against  iElfsige  or  any  other  possible 
enemies.  But  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  Harold,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  his  interest  to  conciliate  everybody,  tried  to  conciliate 
Gisa  by  a  grant  of  the  disputed  lands,  that  his  intention  was 
hindered  by  his  death,  and  afterwards  partially  carried  out  by 
William.  But  anyhow  Gisa's  own  story  does  not  imply  any  fraud 
or  violence  on  the  part  of  Harold.  It  is  simply  a  story  of  a  dis- 
puted claim  to  certain  lands  and  goods.  The  tale  takes  a  very 
different  shape  in  later  writers. 

Thus,  in  the  story  given  by  the  Canon  of  Wells  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  559) 
we  find  quite  another  state  of  things.  First  of  all,  the  poor  estate  of 
the  Church  of  Wells,  and  the  small  number  of  its  Canons,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  spoliations  of  Harold,  an  idea  which  Gisa*s  story  does 
not  even  suggest ;  ^  Hie  [Giso]  invenit  tantiim  decem  [later  writers 
seem  to  have  read  "  quinque" — either  of  the  numbers  complained  of 
as  being  small  might  startle  modem  legislators  and  modem  residen- 
tiaries]  canonicos  in  Ecclesi^  Wellensi,  tam  bonis  mobilibus  et  oma- 
mentis  ecdesiasticis  quam  possessionibus  ad  ecclesiam  suam  spec- 
tantibus  per  Haroldum  Comitem  Cantiae  et  WestsexisB  spoliatos  et 
publicse  mendicitati  subjectos").  He  then  records  the  gifts  of 
Eadward  and  Eadgyth,  as  also  Harold's  accession  to  the  Crown, 
which  is  told  in  true  Norman  fSashion.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
King  is  to  confiscate  all  the  possessions  of  Gisa  and  the  Church  of 
Wells  (''Is  statim  omnes  possessiones  dictiGisonis  et  Canonicorum 
Wellensis  Ecclesise  perpetim  confiscavif).  His  death  and  the 
Conquest  of  England  are  of  course  the  punishment.  William  then 
restores  all  that  Harold  took,  ''  exceptis  Congresburye,  Banewell  et 
Kilmington  et  plurimis  aliis.'* 

Even  in  this  account  we  have  wandered  a  good  way  from  Gisa's 
own  tale.  There  is  something  amusing  in  the  exception  to  William's 
restoration  —  Congresbury  and  Banwell,  the  only  places  in  dispute, 
and  Kilmington  and  other  places  of  which  Gisa  tells  us  nothing. 
William  is  made  to  restore  precisely  those  lands  of  which  the  See 
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had  always  kept  undisputed  possession.  But  there  are  greater  things 
in  store.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  found  out  that  Qisa's  auto- 
biography and  Harold's  writ  were  both  of  them  mistaken,  and  that 
Harold  not  only  robbed  the  church  of  Wells,  but  drove  its  Bishop 
into  banishment.  Here  is  the  story  as  told  by  Bishop  Gk)dwin, 
Catalogue  of  Bishops,  p.  291.  Qisa  is  consecrated  at  Rome — then 
^'  At  his  returne,  he  found  the  estate  of  his  Church  very  miser- 
able ;  Harald  the  Queene's  brother  that  afterwards  became  for  a 
while  king  of  England,  being  yet  a  private  man, 

(Quid  Domini  fiudent,  aadent  qui  talia  servi  Y) 

upon  what  occasion  I  know  not,  had  spoyled  the  Church  of  all 
ornaments,  chased  away  the  Canons,  and  invading  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  same,  had  converted  them  to  his  owne  use :  so  that  the 
Canons  remaining  which  fled  not  for  feare  of  this  tyrant  (they  were 
onely  five)  they  (I  say)  were  faine  to  beg  their  bread.  The  Bishop 
complaining  unto  the  King  of  this  outragious  havocke,  found  cold 
comfort  at  his  hands :  For,  whether  it  were  for  feare  of  Harald's 
power  or  his  wives  displeasure,  he  caused  no  restitution  at  all  to 
be  made.  Onely  the  Queene  was  content  to  give  of  her  owne,  Mark 
and  Modesly  unto  the  Church.  After  the  death  of  Eling  Edward,  Gisa 
was  faine  to  fly  the  land,  till  such  time  as  Harald  the  sacrilegious 
usurper  being  vanquished  and  slaine,  William  the  Conqueror  was 
a  meane  to  restore,  not  only  him  to  his  place  and  countrey,  but  his 
Church  also  to  all  that  the  other  had  violently  taken  from  it,  except 
some  small  parcels  that  (I  know  not  by  what  meanes)  had  been  con- 
veighed  unto  the  Monastery  of  Glocester." 

Here  we  have  simple  romance ;  a  later  writer  has  attempted 
something  like  philosophy.  The  local  historian  of  Somersetshire, 
Collinson  (iii.  378),  boldly  connects  the  story  of  Gisa  with  the 
banishment  of  Gk>dwine  and  the  descent  of  Harold  at  Porlock.  At 
the  same  time,  though  Harold's  conduct  is  pronounced  to  be  "  out- 
rageous,'' it  is  made  out  to  be  simply  taking  possession  of  his  own 
goods.  But  the  worthy  antiquary  shall  set  forth  his  special  revela- 
tion in  his  own  words  '^ 

**  On  his  entry  into  his  diocese,  he  found  the  estates  of  the 
church  in  a  sad  condition ;  for  Harold  earl  of  Wessex,  having  with 
his  father,  Gkxlwin  earl  of  Rent,  been  banished  the  kingdom,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  estates  in  this  county  by  King  Edward,  wko 
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bettawed  them  on  the  church  of  WelU^  had  in  a  piratical  manner 
made  a  descent  in  these  parts,  raised  contributions  among  his  former 
tenants,  spoiled  the  church  of  all  its  ornaments,  driven  away  the 
canons,  invaded  their  possessions,  and  converted  them  to  his  own 
use.  Bishop  Qiso  in  vain  expostulated  with  the  King  on  this  out- 
rageous usage ;  but  received  from  the  Queen,  who  was  Harold*s 
sister,  the  manors  of  Mark  and  Mudgley,  as  a  trifling  compensation 
for  the  injuries  which  his  bishoprick  had  sustained.  Shortly  after 
[after  1060]  Harold  woe  reetored  to  King  Edward^ a  /awmr,  and 
made  his  captadn-General ;  upon  which  he  in  his  turn  procured  the 
bantehment  of  OieOy  and  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  resumed  most 
of  those  estates  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  Biehop  Gieo  con- 
tinued in  bam^unenl  tiU  the  death  of  Haroldy  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Cdnqueror  to  the  throne,  who  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
restored  all  Harold's  estates  to  the  church  of  Wells,  except  some 
small  parcels  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of  Olou- 
cester;  in  lieu  of  which  he  gave  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Tatton, 
and  the  manor  of  Winaham." 

One  is  inclined  to  ask  with  Henry  the  Second  (Oir.  Camb.  Exp. 
Hib.  i.  40.  p.  290  ed.  Dimock),  "Quaere  a  rustico  illo  utrdm' 
hoc  somniaveritf"  But  these  things  have  their  use.  Every 
instance  of  the  growth  of  a  legend  affords  practice  in  the  art 
of  distinguishing  legend  from  history.  And,  in  this  special  case, 
the  difference  between  the  popular  version  and  the  real  contempo- 
raiy  statement  may  lead  us  to  weigh  somewhat  carefully  all  charges 
of  outrageous  sacrilege,  whether  it  is  Harold,  William,  or  any  one 
else  against  whom  they  are  brought.  The  lay  lion  constantly  wants 
a  painter,  and  I  know  not  that  he  ever  finds  one,  save  when  we 
have  the  quarrel  between  Gk>dwine  and  Robert  (see  above,  p.  547) 
described  by  the  friendly  Biographer. 

On  this  story  of  Oisa's  I  may  make  two  further  incidental 
remarks.  Combe,  one  of  the  lordships  added  by  Oisa  to  his  see, 
was  bought  by  him  of  Azor — "  a  quodam  meo  parochiano  Arsere  '* 
— which  no  doubt  should  be  Afeere — '^  dicto."  Its  former  posses- 
sion by  Azor  is  witnessed  also  by  Domesday  89.  We  have  seen 
(p.  510)  that  there  was  at  least  two  bearers  of  this  sing^ar  name, 
a  name  equally  singular  whether  its  owner  were  an  Englishman 
or  a  foreigner.     Others,  or  the  same,  occur  in  Lincolnshire  (337), 
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distingniBhed  as  **  Acer  1  Sualevie/'  and  "  Azer  f.  Burg./'  and  in 
Buckinghamshire  (147  b)  as  *' Azor  fiUus  Toti."  One  among  these 
Azors  certainly  left  three  sons,  who  bore  the  foreign  names  of 
Goscelin,  William,  and  Henrj  (Domesday  53  and  2166).  The 
last  of  these  names,  unknown  in  England,  was  equally  so  in  Nor- 
mandy, till  William  bestowed  it  on  his  youngest  son.  An  '*  Ad- 
zurus"  signs  the  Waltham  Charter  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  159)  with  the 
title  of  "Regis  dapifer."  But  the  curious  thing  is  the  number 
of  times  in  which  we  find  the  name  of  Azor  connected  with  the 
bujdng  and  selling  of  land,  both  under  Eadward  and  under  William. 
Here  Gisa  buys  Combe  of  Azor;  we  have  already  (p.  546)  seen 
Godwine  buy  Woodchester  of  Azor.  On  the  other  hand  we  read 
in  Domesday  (35  b)  of  Azor  buying  lands  in  Surrey,  "  quam  unus 
liber  homo  tenuit  sub  Bege  K,  sed  pro  qu&dam  necessitate  sui 
yendidit  Azori  T.  R.  Willelmi."  We  have  already  seen  two  Azors 
bene&ctors  to  Westminster,  and  in  Domesday  (34)  we  find  one  of 
them  a  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey  ;  ^*  Ipsa  Abbatia  tenet 
Henlei.  Azor  tenuit  donee  obiit,  et  dedit  Eoclesiie  pro  animd  su^ 
tempore  Regis  W.,  tU  dicwU  monach%  et  inde  habent  brevem 
*  Regis."  In  the  words  in  Italics  we  see  the  germs  of  a  possible 
controversy. 

This  Azor,  or  these  Azors,  though  of  no  direct  importance  in 
history,  awaken  a  certain  interest  through  their  incidental  con- 
nexion with  greater  men,  and  it  would  be  quite  worth  the  while  of 
local  inquirers  in  the  counties  where  their  lands  lay  to  search  out 
any  further  details  about  theuL 

The  other  point  is  this.  I  suggested  in  the  text  (p.  450)  that 
the  estates  of  a  foreigner  dying  without  heirs  would  probably  go  to 
the  King.  This,  if  not  an  universal,  was  certainly  a  local  custom. 
Among  the  customs  of  the  town  of  Oxford  (Domesday  154&)  we 
read,  "  Si  quis  extraneus  in  Oxeneford  manere  deligens  et  domum 
habens  sine  parentibus  ibi  vitam  finierit.  Rex  habebat  quidquid 
reliquerit**  "  Extraneus  "  may  possibly  mean  simply  a  "  foreigner  " 
in  the  sense  of  a  non-burgess,  but,  if  he  were  a  non-Englishman, 
the  case  would  be  stronger  still. 
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NOTE  GO.    p.  467. 
iELFWio  Abbot  of  New  Miksteb. 

Thbbb  is  oertainly  Bomething  startling  in  the  notion  of  a  brother 
of  Qodwine  and  uncle  of  Harold,  if  he  wished  for  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment at  all,  haying  to  wait  for  it  till  the  year  1063.  But  the 
evidence,  though  piecemeal,  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  it.  That 
an  Abbot  of  New  Minster  died  at  Senlac,  and  that  his  house 
therefore  lay  for  a  while  under  William's  heavy  displeasure,  are 
&cts  which  have  long  been  known,  and  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  in  their  proper  places.  But  one  of  the  authorities  for 
the  statement^  the  Manuscript  called  ^'Destructio  Monasterii  de 
HidA,**  printed  in  the  Monasticon  of  i68a,  i.  210,  and  in  the  New 
Monasticon,  ii.  437,  makes  this  Abbot  an  unde  of  Harold ;  **  Bex 
HarolduB  habuit  avunculum  nomine  Godwynwn,  Abbatem  de 
Hyd&."  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Abbot  joining  his 
nephew's  muster  at  the  battle.  It  would  not  do  to  press  the  word 
*'  avunculus"  in  its  classical  sense,  and  to  make  the  Abbot  a  brother 
of  Qytha.  The  purely  English  name  Gk>dwine  was  most  unlikely  to 
be  borne  by  a  son  of  Thorgils  Sprakaleg.  '^Avunculus**  must 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  patnius,**  and  the  difficulty  of  Qodwine 
having  a  brother  bearing  his  own  name  is  taken  away  when,  from 
another  local  manuscript,  referred  to,  though  not  fully  printed  in 
the  Monasticon,  ii.  428,  we  find  that  the  Abbot's  real  name  was 
not  Qodwine,  but  ^Ifwig.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
Editor  of  the  liber  de  Hydi,  for  the  following  extract  from  the 
manuscript  Annales  de  Hydft.  The  list  of  Abbots  of  New  Minster^ 
during  the  time  with  which  I  am  concerned,  stands  thus; 
''102 1.  Alnothus. 

1035.  Alwyus. 

1057.  Alfiiotus. 

1063.  Alwyus,  fttiter  Qodwyni  ComitiB. 

1066.  Alwyus  occiditur,  et  vacavit  haec  ecclesia  iL  annis.'* 
Of  Edwards,  Liber  de  Hyd&,  p.  xxxvii. 

Here  we  plainly  have  JEifwig,  brother  of  Earl  Qodwine,  ap- 
pointed Abbot  in  1063.    The  writer  of  the  "  Destructio"  probably 
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meant  to  write  something  like  "avunculum,  nomine  Alwynum, 
fratrem  Comitis  Gkxlwyni/'  and  the  two  similar  endings  got  jumbled 
together.  There  is  another  case  in  which  the  name  Qodwine  has 
been  written  instead  of  another  name  in  Domesday  (146),  where  a 
Th^;n  is  described  as  "homo  Godmm  cilt  Abbatis  Westmonaste- 
riensis/'  meaning  of  comrse  Abbot  J^oc^wine  (see  p.  509).  But 
here  another  question  arises.  The  alternation  of  the  names 
^footh  and  iElfwig  in  the  list  of  Abbots  suggests  the  conjec- 
ture that  we  have  here  a  case  of  a  man — or  rather  two  men — 
resigning  his  office  and  taking  it  again.  We  have  seen  other 
examples  in  the  case  of  Archbisliop  Eadsige  (pp.  68,  1 1 3)  and  of 
Bishop  Hermann  (pp.  405,  406).  If  so,  iEIfwig  was  first  appointed 
iz^  1035,  a  much  more  likely  time  for  the  first  promotion  of  a 
brother  of  Qodwine  than  1063.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  only  the  second  entry  of  the  name  ''Alwyus"  has  the  addition 
^'frater  Gkxlifyni  Comitis,"  may  be  taken  as  distinguishing  the 
^fwig  of  1063  from  the  iElfwig  of  1035.  Taken  alone  it  cer- 
tainly looks  that  way,  but  it  is  hardly  conclusive.  This  point  I 
do  not  undertake  to  decide ;  but  I  think  we  have  quite  evidence 
enough  for  the  existence  of  an  iElfwig,  Abbot  of  New  Minster, 
uncle  of  King  Harold  and  dying  by  his  sida 

If  the  "  Annales"  did  not  distinctly  call  him  ^'frater  Qodwyni 
Comitis,"  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  identify  this  Abbot  i£lf- 
wig,  uncle  of  Harold,  with  the  iBlfrtc,  kinsman  of  Qodwine,  who 
was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1050  (see  p.  119).  The 
word ''  avunculus"  is  sometimes  used  rather  laxly,  and  it  might  per- 
haps mean  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "  Welsh  uncle,"  that  is  the 
first  cousin  of  a  parent.  Moreover  the  Biographer  now  and  then 
stumbles  in  his  English  names,  as  when  he  calls  heofunne,  Leofric. 
But  the  description  of  ^Ifwig  as  Qodwine's  brother  seems  to  ex- 
clude this.  And  if  the  two  i£lfwigs  are  the  same,  it  is  impossible, 
as,  in  1050,  ^Ifffig  would  be  Abbot  of  New  Minster,  when  .£lfric 
was  a  monk  of  Christ  Church.  Still  one  would  like,  if  one  could, 
to  find  a  career  for  a  man  of  whom  all  that  we  know  is  that  he 
once  came  so  near  to  eminence  as  the  .^Elfric  of  1050. 
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NOTE  HH.    p.  48a. 
Ths  Bbvolt  of  Nobthumbeblakd. 

With  regard  to  the  events  which  led  to  the  hanishment  of  Toetig, 
we  have  to  make  the  same  sort  of  comparison  of  authorities  whidi 
we  made  in  describing  the  banishment  and  the  return  of  Godwine. 
Our  fullest  accounts  are  found  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  in  Flo- 
rence, and  in  the  Life  of  Eadward.  Some  further  details  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Abingdon  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  and  by  William 
of  Malmesbury.  As  usual,  the  Chroniclers  look  on  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nation,  the  Biographer  looks  on  it  from  the 
point  of  view-  of  the  Court.  Each  therefore,  as  in  other  cases,  fills 
up  gaps  in  the  other.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  Biographer 
lies  under  the  necessity  of  making  out  as  fair  a  case  as  he  can  for 
Eadward,  Harold,  and  Tostig  all  at  once.  But,  writing  as  he  did 
to  Eadgyth,  his  chief  object  was  to  say  all  that  could  be  said  on 
behalf  of  Tostig.  It  is  in  the  life  then  that  we  must  look  for 
the  fullest  account  of  the  doings  and  feelings  of  Eadward  and 
Tostig,  while  the  Chroniclers  give  us  the  fullest  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  Northumbrian  people.  Florence  seems  to  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  early  part  of  the  story,  and  he  has,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  preserved  the  names  of  individual  actors  who  are 
not  mentioned  elsewhere.  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  he  has  often 
done  before,  helps  us  to  reports  of  speeches,  either  traditionally 
remembered  or  which  he  himself  thought  were  in  character.  Even 
in  this  latter  aspect,  these  speeches  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  th^ 
never  take  those  rhetorical  and  other  impossible  shapes  which  are 
often  taken  by  the  harangues  in  Orderic  and  elsewhere. 

The  first  point  where  the  different  narratives  riiow  their  peculiar 
characters  in  such  a  shape  as  to  amount  to  a  contradiction,  is  found 
with  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  Tostig  at  the  time  of  the  revolt. 
The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  do  not  say  where  he 
was;  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  aoo),  probably  writing  with 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  before  him,  &ncied  that  Tostig  was 
at  York,  or  at  least  somewhere  in  Northumberland,  and  he  seem- 
ingly mistook  the  force  of  the  word  '' utlagodon,"  as  he  expands 
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it  into  "  solitarium  repertum  ex  regione  fug&runt,  pro  oontnitn 
ducatiis  occidendum  non  arbitrati.**  But  the  Abingdon  Chronicler, 
writing  within  the  bounds  of  Wessex,  mentions  the  name  of  a 
place  which  was  more  likely  to  be  known  to  him  than  to  his 
Mercian  brethren ;  "  Tostig  wies  ]»  tet  Brytfordan  mid  {Mun  kinge." 
The  Kographer,  still  more  accurately,  quarters  them  (422)  in  some 
of  the  forests  of  the  neighbourhood,  whence  they  afterwards  go  to 
Bretford  to  hold  the  Gem6t. 

With  regard  to  the  doings  of  the  rebel  G^em6t  of  York,  Florence 
distinguishes  the  acts  of  the  two  days  more  aocuratdy  than  any  of 
the  Chroniclers.  He  alone  distinguishes  the  executions,  unjust  or 
otherwise,  of  Amund  and  Reavenswart  on  the  Monday,  from  the 
mere  massacre  of  Tuesday.  The  Chroniclers  run  the  events  of  both 
days  together.  In  the  words  of  Peterborough  and  Worcester,  the 
Northumbrians  "  utlagodon  heora  eorl  Tostig  and  ofslogon  his 
hiredmenn  ["  huskarlas  **  in  Abingdon]  ealle  ]»  hi  mihton  to 
cuman,  seg^r  ge  Englisce  ge  Dsenisce."  Florence,  after  de- 
scribing the  death  of  the  two  officers,  goes  on,  "  die  sequenti  plus 
quam  cc.  viros  ex  curialibus  [hiredmenn]  illius  in  boreali  parte 
Humbrte  fluminis  [''Humbra*'  must  mean  the  Ouse]  peremerunt." 
Then  follows  the  plundering  of  the  treasury,  which  is  much  the 
same  in  all  accounts.  But  the  Biographer  naturally  waxes  more 
indignant  and  rhetorical  in  his  description  of  the  massacre.  Men, 
he  tells  us  (421 ),  took  the  opportunity  to  slay  their  private  enemies 
C'  nuUus  ergo  modus  fit  in  occasione ;  rapitur  hie  et  ille  ad  necem 
etiam  pro  familiari  odio  cujusque  ").  That  the  movement  extended 
beyond  Northumberland  is  not  implied  either  by  the  Abingdon 
Chronicler  or  by  Florence,  whose  story  at  this  point  becomes  rather 
meagre,  but  it  comes  out  in  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough 
Chroniclers,  as  also  in  the  Biographer,  though  in  two  very  different 
shape&  From  the  two  Chroniclers  we  learn  the  adhesion  of  the 
shires  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Lincoln  to  the  rebel  cause,  but  it 
is  only  the  Biographer  who  asserts  a  massacre  anywhere  but  at 
York.  **  Fit  ciedes,*'  he  says,  "  multorum  in  Eboracd,  vd  LincohUd 
civikUe,  in  plateis,  in  aquis,  in  silvis,  et  in  viis."  Every  one  who  had 
been  at  any  time  in  Tostig's  service  {"  quicumque  poterat  notari 
quod  de  ejus  aliquando  fuerit  curift  *')  was  everywhere  put  to  death 
without  mercy.  This  all  may  be  or  may  not  be,  but  though  we 
can  quite  understand  that  the  men  of  the  Danish  shires  of  Mercia 
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might  sympaihice  with  their  Northomhriaii  brethren,  one  can 
hardly  fancy  that  many  of  Toatigf 8  Housecarls  would  be  found  at 
Lincohu 

But  the  most  important  difference  between  our  seyeral  accounts 
is  to  be  found  in  the  different  statements  as  to  the  pUee  where  the 
negotiations  took  place  between  the  King  and  the  rebels.  The 
Chroniclers  of  course  give  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the 
insurgents,  while  the  Biogn^her  enlarges  most  fully  on  the  counsels 
of  the  King.  To  judge  from  him  only  (422),  we  should  think  that 
all  the  negotiations  took  place  at  Oxford  (''Axonevorde  oppidum"), 
while  from  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclers,  it  would 
seem  that  all  took  place  at  Northampton.  But  the  Abingdon 
Chronicler,  followed  by  Florence,  distinguishes  between  two  assem* 
blies,  one  at  each  place  (''and  ]»  wel  ra%e  ]«raefter  wses  mycel 
gemot  »t  NoiVhamtune,  and  swa  et  Oxenaforda").  The  Biographer 
sets  forth  the  various  messages  which  were  sent  by  the  King,  and 
he  naturally  thinks  chiefly  of  the  place  where  the  matter  was 
finally  settled,  namely  at  Oxford.  The  minds  of  Uie  two  Mercian 
Chroniclers  were  no  less  naturally  fixed  on  Northampton  and  the 
ravages  which  happened  in  its  neighbourhood.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that»  whUe  messages  were  passing  to  and  fro,  theNorth- 
humbrian  host  should  advance,  and  take  up  their  head-quarters 
at  Oxford  instead  of  at  Northampton.  I  therefore  accept  the 
Abingdon  account,  and  hold  that  the  final  Qem6t  on  the  feast  of 
Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Jude  was  held  at  Oxford. 

The  repeated  messages  which  passed  between  the  King  and  the 
rebels  seem  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicler, 
who  recognizes  the  gathering  at  Northampton  as  well  as  that  at 
Oxford  as  a  "mycel  gem6t."  The  Biographer  is  still  more  ex- 
press ;  "  Bex  Eadwardus,  vir  Deo  dignus,  putans  indomitum  vulgus 
Bolit&  sedare  sapientifi,  pia  per  legates  illis  mittit  mandamina^  ut 
scilicet  quiescerent  ab  inceptS  dementii  et  jus  legemque  reciperent 
de  omni  quam  in  eum  demonstrare  possent  injuri&"  (see  pp.  491, 
136).  Then  comes  the  answer  of  the  rebels,  then  come  further 
messages  from  the  King  (''  Quum  benignissimus  rex  item  et  terti^ 
missis  legationibus  eos  ab  insand  intentione  diverso  conciliorum 
conatu  amovere  tentaret,  nee  perficeret ")  ;  the  King  then  goes  from 
the  woods  to  Bretford  (''a  silvestribus  locls  ubi  more  suo  caussd 
assidusB  venationis  morabatur,  secessit  ad  Brethevorde  r^um  vicum 
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oppidoque  regio  Wiltuni  proximum"),  and  there  holds  the  council 
at  which  the  royal  answer  to  the  rebels  is  finally  determined  on. 
The  Biographer  does  not  mention  Harold  personally,  but  all  the 
Chroniclers  and  Florence  describe  him  as  being  at  the  head  of  the 
embassy.  The  answer  of  the  rebels  is  given  "  Haroldo  West-Saxonum 
Duci  et  aliis  quos  Rex  Tostii  rogatu  pro  pace  redintegrandi  ad  eos 
miserat."  William  of  Malmesbury  alone  makes  Harold  go  with  an 
army  ''ut  propulsaret  injuriam."  This  is  probably  a  confusion 
with  Eadward's  later  anxiety  to  send  a  military  force  against  the 
rebels.  Harold  would  doubtless  take  some  Housecarb  with  him  for 
safety's  sake ;  but  what  he  headed  was  clearly  an  embassy  and  not 
a  military  expedition. 

In  the  answer  sent  by  the  insurgents  to  the  King,  I  have 
followed  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  the  sentiments  which  he  puts 
into  their  mouths  so  exactly  suit  the  circumgtanoes  of  the  case. 
When  he  begins  "  Northanhimbri,  Ucet  nan  inferioret  numero  esaenty 
tanien  quieti  oonsulentes,"  he  is  to  some  extent  led  away  by  his 
notion  of  Harold  having  come  with  an  army,  but  the  matter  of  the 
answer  is  thoroughly  in  character ;  "Factum  apud  eum  excusant ;  se 
homines  liber^  natos,  libera  educatos,  nullius  Ducis  ferodam  pati 
posse,  a  majoribus  didicisse  aut  libertatem  aut  mortem."  The 
Biographer  evidently  colours  in  the  opposite  direction ;  at  the 
same  time  the  conditional  threat  of  war  made  by  the  rebels 
sounds  authentic  ;  "  Deo  itaque  Kegique  suo  rebelles,  spretft 
pietatis  legatione,  remandant  Begi,  aut  eumdem  Ducem  suum 
citiiis  k  se  et  it  toto  Anglin  R^pao  amitteret,  aut  eos  in  com- 
mune hostes  hostis  ipse  haberet."  The  Worcester  and  Peter- 
borough Chronicles  give  the  matter  of  the  message  in  the  simplest 
and  most  neutral  form ;  but  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn  that  the 
answer  was  carried  by  messengers  from  the  rebel  camp  who  came 
to  the  King's  Court  in  company  with  Harold ;  "  Hi  Ingdon  serende 
on  hine  [Harold]  to  JMtm  cynge  Eadwarde,  and  eac  ssrendracan  mid 
him  sendon,  and  baedon  |iat  hi  moston  habban  Morkere  heom  to 
Eorle/'  The  description  of  the  Council  in  which  this  answer  was 
discussed  comes  wholly  from  the  Biographer,  and,  as  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  point  on  which  he  is  always  well  informed,  I  have  simply 
followed  his  narrative  in  my  text.  The  Chroniclers  give  the  result 
only ;  "  and  se  cynge  ]iee6  geu^  and  sende  eft  Harold  heom  to 
Hamtune."      The  efforts  of  Harold  to  reconcile  all  parties  come 
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out  strongly  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle;  ''Harold  Eorl  wolde 
heora  seht  wyrcan,  gif  he  mihte ;  ac  he  na  mihte.**  Florence  gives 
him  several  companions  in  thb  attempt ;  *'  Dnm  Haroldus  et  alii 
quamplures  Comitem  Tostium  cam  iis  pacificare  vellent,  onmes 
unanimi  consensu  contradixenint.'*  Harold's  conduct  in  finally 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  rebels  is  pointedly  approved 
by  William  of  Malmesbury ;  **  Hsec  Haroldus  audiens,  qui  magis 
quietem  patriae  quam  fratris  oommodum  attenderet,  revocavit 
exercitum."  Here  we  again  have  William's  former  nustake  about 
Harold's  coming  with  an  army.  The  description  of  Eadwanl's 
state  of  mind,  his  anxiety  to  make  war,  his  complaints  and  the 
cause  of  his  final  illness,  all  come  from  the  Biogn^her  only ;  but 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  another  part  of  his  work  (iii.  252)  gives 
a  remarkable  picture  nearly  to  the  same  efiect,  which  I  have 
quoted  in  p.  495,  note  4. 

That  the  outlawry  of  Tostig  and  his  accomplices  was  the  act  of 
a  formal  Qem6t  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the  Abingdon  Chro- 
nicle, where,  as  in  some  former  cases,  the  words  of  the  formal 
decree  seem  to  peep  out;  ''And  eall  his  Eorldom  hyne  anned- 
lice  for86c  and  geutlagode  and  ealle  ]m  mid  hym  ]ye  unlage 
roerdon,  for]>am  ^  he  rypte  Qod  erost,  and  ealle  |>a  bestrypte  )>e  he 
ofer  mihte,  set  life  and  ast  hande.  And  hig  namon  heom  ]mi  Morkere 
to  Eorle."  The  same  formal  character  of  the  meeting  is  implied  in 
the  renewal  of  Cnut's  Law  on  which  I  have  enlarged  in  the  text. 
In  the  rhetoric  of  the  Biographer  all  this  is  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  departure  of  Tostig  from  England, 
Iilorence  alone  seems  to  depart  from  his  usual  guide  at  Abingdon, 
and  to  assert  an  expulsion  by  force.  I  have  already,  in  p.  500, 
quoted  the  passages  which  bear  upon  the  matter. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  answer  of  the  Northumbrians.  M. 
Emile  de  Bonnechose  (ii  118),  following  what  edition  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  I  know  not,  for  "nuUius  Duds  ferociam,"  reads 
"  nulHus  Daci"  and  on  that  reading  thus  comments  ;  "  La  denomi- 
nation de  danois  [Z>aotM],  donn^  ici  ^  Tosti,  fils  de  Godwin  et  de 
Githa,  8cewr  du  roi  de  Danemark,  est  digne  d'attention.  Cette  cita- 
tion du  moine  de  Malmesbury,  suffirait  pour  ^branler  le  syst^me 
selon  lequel  Godwin  et  sa  famille  auraient  6\ji  toujours  consid^rds 
comme  les  repr^sentants  d'un  parti  national,  ^galement  hostile  aux 
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Danois  et  aux  Normands."  It  is  a  strong  measure  to  reverse  the 
whole  history  of  a  period  simply  because  M.  de  Bonnechose  has 
somehow  read  "  Daci "  instead  of  **  Ducis,*'  but  the  real  expression  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  The  protesta- 
tion of  the  Northumbrians,  ^*  se  nullius  Ducis  ferociam  pati  posse," 
sounds  very  like  a  wish  for  a  King  of  the  Northumbrians  instead 
of  an  Earl. 

The  expression  in  the  text  (p.  497)  "between  the  Thames  and 
the  Tweed  "  must  be  corrected  by  the  minuter  inquiries  into  the 
extent  of  the  Earldoms  in  p.  566  and  elsewhere.  It  is  most  likely 
that,  after  the  death  of  iElfgar,  the  Mercian  Earldom  nowhere 
reached  so  far  south  as  the  Thames. 
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